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CONTENTS OF VOL. III. 


SECTION XIII. 

From H ERKON TO RamlKH AND JERUSALEM. 

Pages 1 — ()9. 

June ^tlu Difficulty of obtaining a guide at Hebron, 1. Way to 
Dura, E 2. Dura, Nubian slave, village r|uarr( 1, % .S. Sul)S('quent 
rebellion, 4. Ancient Adoruhn, Adora^ Ihrru. I, 5- Proceed to- 
wards el-BurJ ; Wady el-K(‘is, 5. Easy de;,eent of the inountaiiis, 5. 
Harvest scene, ruins, f3. I J-Burj, 6, — June 1th, Disap})ointincnt 
in el-Burj, 7. El-Klunvcilifeh, a watering-place, <S. Caves, people 
from Dura, S, 9. Pistol lost, clamour, 9. Um esh-Shukaf, harvest- 
scenes, 9, 10. Indeiinite replies: Straight aliead, cve., 10. Way to 
Idhna, ruins, 10. The Sheikh ‘‘saddles his ass” and accompanies us 
as a guide, 11. Terkuinieh, Triromiusy 11, V2, Heat of day, Pi. 
Beit Niisib, Nezihy Pi, 1 J. Hieh and- fertile region, many sites of 
ruins, 15. Wady es-Sur and wells, not Beth-zur, 1 1. Immense 
Butm-tree, Pistaeia Ttuebinthus, 15. 'fo Beit Nettif, 16. 

Jxuue SM, Warm morning, 17. Way to 'Ain Shems, 17. ’Ain 
Shems, lieth-shemesh and /f ...slte?nrshy 17. IH, 19. Wady Surar, Ka- 
fat, 20. Great plain Khulda, drawing nater ‘^with the foot,*’ 21. 
T o ' Akir, 21. ’ A ki r, Ekroity 22-25. Y ebna, Jrd)nch, W ely and Wady 
Rubin 22. Ramleh ; lodge with ’Abnd Wnrkns, 25. Hospitality, 
upper-room, washing the feet, 26. Tower oi' Ramleh, beautiful j)ros- 
pect, 26-51. Ancient places risible, 50. Y ifa, population, Ac. 51. 
Household of our host, femah'S not visible, 51, .52. Evening upon 
the fiat roof, 32. Restless night, 52, 55. — Historical notices of 
Ramleh; not an ancient town, 55-56. The tower once a minaret, 
36-40, Ramleh not Ramah ; yet a Ramatha somewhere in this re- 
gion, perhaps Ariinathi’a, 10-41. Other towns in the plain, Sari- 
pUtca, JcUud, 45. Antipatris, now Kefr Saba, 45-17. Galgula, 47- 
Itineraries, 48. 

Jiitie 9(h, Early departure ; attentiveness of our liost, 48. Ludd, 
LyddUf DhsptdhSy 49, 50. Ruined ehu»eh of St. George, 49. 51. 
Historical notices, 50-55. Daiiiyal, 56. Jimzu, Gimzoy 56. Two 
roads up the Jiioiuitain ; we cross the fields from one to the other ; el- 
Burj, 57* Kluiriib-trce, (’cratonm, its jtods, 58. lY*inales; mother 
of ^ conscript, 58. Beit TJr el-Tahta, Nether Eeih-horony 59. As- 
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cent or pass, 59. Beit 59, 60. Notices, 

60-62. Yalo, Valley of Ajalon,G^,6^. Beit Nubtih of the crusaders, 
64. El Kube|beh, not Emmausi, 65, 66. Further ascent, el-Jib, 66, 
67. Beit Hanina and Wady, 67, 68. Our tent before the Damascus 
gate, 68, 69. 


SECTION XIV. 

From Jerusai.km to Nazahf.th and Mount Taboh. 

Pages 70 — 284. 

Jerusalem shut up, 70. Distre.';s, 71. Marke t at the gafe, 72. 
Scarcity of coin, 72. Intercourse with our friends, 78. Preparations 
for our departure, 78 .- — June 14///. Take leave of the Holy City, 
rt'flectioiis, 74, 75. Te < l-lVjr<d», 7.;, 76. Baking bread, 76. Roads 
to Nabidus, 76. We go to Jufna, Roman roa<l, 77. Ruins of ancient 
churcli, 77, 7H. Jufna, Gopluut, 78.79. ’Ain Sinia; ’Atara, AtarntJu 
80, Los(» the way and ascend to Jiljilia, 81. Sinjil, coniinotion, 82- 
84. — June 14///. Reports of Seilun ; we turn ofl' to visit it, 84, 85. 
Tunnus 'Avm, S5. Scdlun, Shiloh, 85 89. Khan, ])I:iin, and village 
el-Lubban, Lehonah, 89-91. Kirin (‘^-Sawieli, 91. View towards 
Nal)ulus, the Mukhna, 92, 98‘. Beserva* of tlu' ))easants, f)!l, 94. 
Approach to Nabulus, 94, 95. Luxuriant van-dun* west of tin* town ; 
encamp, 95, 96. 

Nabnlns, and its environs, 96. Mounts (Jeriziin and Ebal alike* 
sterile, 96, 97. Visit to the Samaritans, 97. Aseent of (ierizim, 98. 
Samaritan guide followed by his mother, 98. Siimmit, ruins of a for- 
tress, 99. Sacred ])lace of the Samaritans, 100. 'fraee's of a town, 

101. Wide prospect, 101. Small plain opposite; Salim, Shuhm, 

102. Other ancient towns, 108. Re turn to the Samaritans, 101. 

Their dress and language, tin* priest and synagogiu', 1 01*, 10,7. I^ro- 
fessed ancient manuseript, 105. riieir numb r and observances, 106, 
107. Jacob’s well, 107 -JOo. Historical notie<*s of this well, 109, 
110. Diflieulties, 111, 112. Populatimt of Naludus, IJ8. — llisto- 
rical notices, I 18, 111. Origin of tin- Samaritans, 115, 116. Tem- 
ple on G(‘rizin), 117, 118. Called Svupolis, 1J9. Also Si/vh/ir^ 120. 
Ciiief seat of the Samaritans, 121. 'riieir insurrections, 121-125. 
The middle ages, 126, 127. Mfxh-rn notices of the Samaritans, 127, 
J28. Their Pentateuch, 129, 1.80. (’oi res])ondene(‘ with them by 
Scaliger, 130. By Huntington, 181. By Ludolf, 181. By Gre- 
goire au.^:r©e Sacy, 182. 'rh(*ir Literature, 182. Professed book 
of Joshuai J88. N8) ()th(‘r eommuniti(‘s, 188. — Ree(mt notices of 

Nabulus; ^if'of 1.S81, he, 184, 18.5. 

June \om. Valley west of Nal)nlns, skirted with villages, 186, 
187. Aral) mill, and a/jin dnct, 187. Sebiistieh on a fine liill, 188. 
The people, 18f). Church of St.John, L89-14L Re- 

of John Baptist^ legends, 141, 142. Thresliing, 
mg with the sledge, J42, 14.8. Hill tilled to the top 
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area of colimins, 14}3* Vie\^ 14^: Ancient colonnade of great length, 
144, 145. SebasUi Samaria^ historical notices, 145-149. 

Roads to Jenin; we go by I3urka, 149. View from the high ridge, 
150. Fendekumieh, 150. Jeba’, 151. Saniir, fortress in' 

ruins, 151, 152. Plain covered with water in winter, , 15S. View 
towards the plain of Esdraelon, 15fl, 154. Kubatiyeh, 154. Jenin, 
fine fountain, 155. Giucaa^ perhaps Hn-Gaimimy 155, 156. Hills 
skirling the great plain, 156. Ta’annuk, Tannach ; Lejjun, Legio^ 
156. Arm of plain and villages, 157. Mountains of Gilboa, 157, 
158. Tubas, Thehez ; Kefr Kudd, Gaparcot 'ta^ 158. 

June 16/A. N(*w guide, 159. Pass along the eastern ])art of tlie 
great plain to Zer’in, 160, 161. It stands on tlie brow of a deep 
broad valley running east to the Jordan, a second arm of the great 
plain, 162, 166. Mountain of Duhy, or Little Hernion, 162. 
Fountains in the valley, 166. City, valley, and fountain of Jczreel^ 
166, 164. Identity of the name, 165. Historical notices, 165-167. 
Dead Fountain, 167. ’Ain Jalud, 167, l6s. Sdlavn, Shatum, 169. 
— Notices of places: Gilboa, 170,171. Little Ilennon, 171-176. 
Valley of Jc'zri'el, 176, 171. Peisan, Beth-shvafK 171-176. Fuleh, 
and the battle of Mount Tabor, 176, 177. Lejjun, LegWy J/tYyifV/f/o, 
177-180. 

First view of Mount 'Fabor, ISO. Third ])ranch of the great plain, 
181. Fidcdi and ’Afuleli, water-shed, ISl. Caravan-road IVoin 
JCgypt to Damascus, 181. View; Iksal, C/iv^mUoths IS2. Aseent of 
the hills of Nazareth, and view of the plain, IS6. Nazareth, its 
position, 1S6, ISL Call on Abu Nasir, a mereliant. 184. Popu- 
lation, IS5. Latin convent, IS5, IS6. Maronite eliurch, LS6. Jh*e- 
oipiee ; brow of tln^ hill, IS5, ls6. Legend of the Mount of Pre- 
cipitation, 1S7, ISS. — Jtme 17/A. Fountain of the. \drgin and (ireek 
cluirch, 188, lcS9 Hill and Wely west of Nazareth ; splendid pros- 
pc'ct of the sea and land, 189, 19(). Reth'Ctions, 190, 191. ^ isit at 

Abu Nasir’s house, J9l, 192. Schools fouinhd l)y him, 192. Female 
pupils, 192, 196. Dine with him, 196. — June is/A. Ascend west- 
ern hill; view and bt'arings, I9t. Locusts and the l>ird which follows 
them^ 195. -Historical notices ot Nazareth, l9()-200. Otlnu- ancient 
places near; Vafa, Japhiuy 200. Seinunieh,-SV///o///Vev, 201. Jebata, 
Gahathd, 201. Sel'iirieh, Svpphorh. Diorasarva, 201-201. Kana 
cl-Jfdib (Unut of G(dih(\ not at Kt*fr Keiina, 201-208. 

Hoads to Til)erias, 209. We go to Mount 'Fabor, 209. 210. De- 
burieh, Dohvrnth, 210. Ascamt, 21 i. Foini and summit of Fabor, 
211, 212. Height, 212, 216. Ruins of ditlhrent ages, 216, 214. 
(diurches and altars, ‘jI L \ i<‘w extensive and beautiful, 215 217. 
Water-.slied between the Jordan and wi'stcrn .si a; little stream running 
to the former, 217, 218. Form of Little Henmm, 218. Tabor of the 
Scriptures and Josej)liu.s (Itabyrion ) a fortified city, 219-22L Hence 
not the Mount of Fransliguration, 221, 222. Ag<' of the xisrnsados, 
churches and eonveiits, 226, 224. Dcstnyved by Pibars, 225. 
Other places visible ; J^didor^ 225, 226. Nb in, Suin, 226. llaukab 
ek-Hawa or Pel voir, 226. 

Plain of Fsdhaelon, form and extiuit, 227, 228. River Kishoii, 
now cF-Mukiitta', 228, 229. A toin])orary stn^am upon the plain, now 
dry, but often full, 229, 260. Waters from 'Fabor flow to it, 260. 
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Former error, which makes part of the. Kishon run to the Jordan, 
231. The Mu kiitta' permanent ; its sources, 231, 232. — Battles in 
and near the plaiiij 233, 234*. 


SECTION XV. 

From Mount Tabor by the Lake of Tiberias to Safed. 

Paeans 235 — 3()1. 

June 19//^ Siinris(^ and dew on Monnt Tahor, 235. Morning 
mist, 23.5. Descriit to Khan et-Tnjjar, 2.35, 233. Damascus road, 
Ard el-llamnui, Kcfr Sabt, 233, 237. Plain of TurVin and K(‘fr 
Kenna, 237. Lubieh, 2.)8. Toll Hattin and Whly of Jethro; sin- 
gular form, 23S. 23J). Pros])<‘ot ov('rrato(! hv Dr. Clarkes 239. Le- 
gend a.s to the Stnanon on the Mount, 210. — Grc'at ])attle of Ilattiii 
took ])laee on and avcnind this d'oll ; d('seril)('d 211-249. Death of 
Raynald by tin' hand of Saladin, 24S, 219. — \311ag(? of Hattin, 250. 
Deep \Vady el-Traniani witli KCd’at Ibn Ma’an, 250, 251. Iluins of 
Irbid, ArbcUi^ not Petlisaida. 251. 252. Loeu>t-l)ird, 252. 

First view of tlio Lake of d'iberias; scenery naked and comjtara- 
tivoly tame, ‘i.iil-boat, 252, 253. d'ibm ias in i n ins, 253. Position, 
the walls prostratial by the r(*cent eaiTh(|nak(‘, 25 4. Tin* Jews thcj 
cliief sutlerers, 251, 255. J'kulhqnakt; of 1759 e((ually (h struetive, 255. 
Church of 8t. 253, 257. Site and remains ol’ liie ancient city, 

257. Hot baths inrther south; new building, 25S. (i(*ni*ral cha- 
racter, 259. Hi>toiieal notices ol’ihe ])ath‘^ 230. \\'ati*rs of' the lakt^, 

231. Fidl of tine fisli. 231. 'j'lie boat, 232. \ iew f'rom Tilnnaas, 

232. Soiitii(*rn end of' the lake rii Im 't. 2*>3. Semakh and other 

villages, 234. Climate and jii'odnerion.-, 2f)l, 2f)5. IJmestom' with 
Basalt, 235, 23(). Founding of 'Filiei ia , and historical notiees, 233, 
237. Inlialiited later only liy their o-hbrated school; tlio 

Mishnah and 'ralimids, 23*S-~270. Clmreh bnilf under C’oiistnntine, 
270. Middle ag(;s, 27 L 272. Later notices; Sin ikh Dhaher, 272, 273. 

June 2i)ih. Message from Abn Na>ir; insnrr(‘Ction of the Druzes 
to\vards Damasens; onr ehange of 271, 275. Land of rumours, 
275. Se‘t otf for X. end r)i' tin* lake, 273. ’Ain eUBarideli, 273, 
277. FA-Mejd<*l, Ma/jdalu, A\ ad\ el-Hainam and K Td’at 

Ibn Ma’au described; tlie ancient caverns of Arlxht^ now irbid, 279- 
282. Fine jilain beyond M(;j<!el, the (unnrsdnth ol* Josc])im.s, 2S2. 
Search for (’ajieriiaum, 2<S2, 2S3. ’Ain el-^.Iudaiiwarah or Uonnd 
lAtuntain, 383, 28 4. Xo trace of Capernaum near by, 28 1. VV'ady 
er-E ubudiych and Abn Siiusheli, Jim* siream, 285. View ol* the 
plain, (ihawarineh, 283. Kliati Minyt'li and ’Ain et-Tin, 283, 

287. Here ju’obaDly the site of Capernaum ; arguments, 288-295. 
Of Betl.saida and Cliora/bi fli(*,re* remains no tract*, 294, 295. Nor 
of the name Caprrnaum, Xc., 295. 

Proceed along he shore; ’ Ain et-Tiibighah, 293. ^^)lcanic stones, 
297v Te*ll Ho: t; ext(*ijsive and singular remains, 297-300. Not Ca- 
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pernauiw, 300. Entrance of the Jordan, 301. Unusual appearance, 

302. Encamp? 302. Fine plain beyond the river, the Batihah, 302, 

303. Feverish illness, want of shade, 303. Exeursiou on the plain, 
ruins, Dukah, 304*, 305. Character of tlu‘ Batihah ; Ghawarineh, 
305. Buffaloes, probably the Jicem (unicorn) of the Hebrew, 306. 
Perennial streams, 30f), 307. Tents and rec^d huts of tlic Ghawarineh, 
307. Et-Tell, the site of Ihthsa 'ula of Gaulonitis or ^Tulia^^ 307-309. 
— Character of the u])per Jordan, 309. Its valli^y between the lakes 
of Tiberias and the Hnleli; distance, 309-31 J. Sliorc^s of the Lake 
of Tiberias, 3121 Stoiins, 312, 313. Volcanic appearances, 313. 
Extent of the lake, 313, 314. 

June 21 si. Way to Sah'd, 314, 315. Damascus road by the bridge, 
316. Khan Jubb Yiisuf and h‘gend of Josopli's ))it, 316, 317. As- 
cent, view of Safed, harv('sters, 317. High j)osition of Safed, with its 
castle, 318. Charaetcr of tlu^ placo and ])eopI<*, 319, 320. Jewish 
quarter, 320. 'Fhe castle, 321. Eartlnpiakc of Jan. 1. 1837, causes 
its almost total destruction, 321, 322. Contributions and mission 
from Beirut, 322. Now partially rebuilt, Destroyed in like 

manner in 1759 by an eartli(|nake, 324. Ap])arently the central point 
of that of 1837; ])henonieiia, 324. — Historical notices: Safed pro- 
bably not an ancient ])lace ; not BetliuUa, 321-, 325. No definite 
notice of it before the crusades, 326. Its castle then iirst built, 327. 
Rebuilt by the Temjdars, 328, 329. Later state, 330. Seat of the 
Jews aud a celebrated school ; its Kabbius, 331-333. Meiron, Jcuish 
cemetery, See,, 333-3;35. Situation and eliiuate of Safed, 335. Wide 
aud splendid vi(‘w, 335, 336. — Further information as to tlic Druzes ; 
disa])poiiituieiit and change of ])lau, 336-338. 

LaKC KL-IlULEir AND THK SocUCCS OF rilF, JoKDAN. ExCUlsion 
to Beiiit, 339. V4ow of the lake, its character and extent, 339, 310. 
Arable tract along the shore, 'Ain iJ-Millaliah, *Aiu el-BeU\t, 341. 
Canal and plain north of the lake, 342. Name eUHuleh, 31*2. Castle 
of Banins, 343. Lebanon and Anti-L< banon, 311. Division of Anti- 
Lebanon ; Jcbel esh-Sheikh and southmu spur, 311, 345. Western 
ridge; gorge of tlic Litany, 315. Lebanon further south, Jebel Safed, 
345. Waily ('t-Teim, 316. Merj ’Ayun, 3 16. Suunrs of Jon/an, 317. 
First aUBaiiias, the ancimit Pniiinni, 317. Lake l^iiala, !54S-350. 
S((!ond at Tell el-Kady, Dan, .‘150-352. Other streams from \\ aily 
et-l\ im and iMerj ’Ayiin, 352, 353. l{esuh>, 351. — A'ii^w bom Benit, 
355. Historical notices : ( Mlideli, Mcrom, Sa)noiho)iitis, 351). Jebel 
esh-Sheikh, Hernutn, 357. Dan, 35S. Lanias, Pa tuas, 35S-361. 
Jisr Beiiat \a’kob, 3()1-3()1. 


SECTION X\J. 

From Saikd uy 4'yhf. and Si don to Bfiult. 

Pages !J()5 — 1.31. 

Jnn'i 22d, Way from Safed tp Sidon almost unknown, 365, 36(>. 
Village 'Ain cz-Zeitun, 36(>. N'olcanic stones ami extinct crater, 367, 
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fI68. El-Jis!i, GiscaJa, destroyed by the earthquake, 868, 869. Culti- 
vated region, Yardri and Mardn, 870, 371. Sareophagus as a tomb, 
871. Stop at Uint .L'beil ; exposed to a night attack, 872. Met^- 

wileh, 878. W(‘ lodg(' in the lioas(' of' one of the irdiabitants : the 

house described, 878, 87 1. lb‘lad Besharah ; butter for oil, 871*. 

Districts ( l-Jebel aiul esli-Shaghur, :}7i. ^ 

June ^l?y(L Sick muleteer left behind, 878. \Vood(‘d region, 87.^ 
Village Haddata, Casih's of d'ibniii (I'oron), and esh-SIihkif (Belfort), 
876. Hist. ]iot.ie( s of 'Fibnin, .877“‘580. Hist, notices of esh-Shukif, 
880-8tS2. Brow of long d(sc(Mit, 882. Magnificent view of Tyre and 
its plain, 888. Secluded Wady Wshur, 8S8. Villages; Kana, Zlir/z/o//, 
88 1. Cultivation of tobacco for (‘xportatioii, 881. Tomb of Hiram, 
a remarkable momiuu'iit, 888. ]?as cl-*Aiii, imimmsc! fountains, with 
res(M'voirs and acjueiluets for tin* supply of anci(Mit Tyre, 886 888. 
No^ brought i'rom Ta*l)anon, 889. Ilistorieal notices, 889, 890. We 
follow the ancient a(|U(*duct running towards Ma’shuk, 890, 8f)l. 
li('a(8i 'Fyre across the isthmus, :’>92. Quarantine-guard, .892. Si'ek a 
place for our tent, .8)2. American Consular-ag(‘nts in Syria, 898. 
(lO to tin* house of the agent in Tyre, 8f).8. Bnrdensome hosjutality, 
898, 89 1. Imitation of F'raiik eusioms, :59 k 

June 24-//f. (/hristiati Sabbath, .89k 895. Batlu* in the sea, 895. 
Reflections on ancient 'Fvn*, 8f)5, 896. Ibvsc'nt town, 896-100. 
P(uiinsula ami isthmus, 896, :)97» Port, now last tilling n]>, .897. 
Rocky wc'stern shore, :]97. Str(‘\\(‘d witli columns in the water, 897, 

898. Wall of th(‘ port rests on colmnns, .‘598. Ruins of tlie ancient 
cathedral. .898, 8f).9. l'rc(leri(‘ Barbarossa, 89f), lOO. As])c*et of the 
eitv. population, eartlujiiak(‘, lOO. Supply of water, lOl. Ilistorieal 
notices, lOl, 102. Middle ages, 10,8-105. Hnins and revival, tOb. 
Site of Pal'.etyrus, 107. 0)8. 

Janv. ^Inth. Depart for Sidon, 108. lb)untain, 108. Khan el-Kasi- 
mivelj, 108, lOf). Iliv(*r el-Kasimiyeh, IahhIvs^ 109, MO. (treat 
PlK’iiieian plain, tJf). 'Adlan an ancient >ite, OruithottiuiUs .^ \ \\, 
Sepulehr(*s. ancient Midrtth / M2. I’kKhudr, Snratend, Snrv/ifd, 
112 111*. ’Ain el-Bnrak ami ]»lantatim!^, 11 1. Homan mih'.stom^, plain 
of Saida, 11,7. (^uaraiitiiu' outpost, Oelav, M Second Hojuan mibv 
stone, 1-1,7. Ap})roaeh to Saida, garden-; ami eounti‘\ -s(‘ats, M.7, M6. 
Stopped at tli(' gate : eneam]» outside, 116. \ati\(* friend. tl(). Visit 
to th(' American eonsuiar-ageut : lu/>pilalily, sick child, 1-17. The 
])resent city, its ])osition, aspect, buildlng>, 1-1 7 -1- 19. Population, 
(!ommeree, l-If). Friuts ami gard(*n>, 120. kady 1 lest(;r Stanhop(‘, 
1-20. Historical notices of Sidon, I2I, 122. Middle ag(‘s, 1-22— 1*2,7. 
l*'aklir ed-Din, 12.7. French factory and «‘oumif ree, 1-26—1-28. Broken 
otf by Jezzar. 1-28. 

Jhuh 26///. Way to Beirut, 128. kazan*tti) and ])lagiu‘, 1-28. Nalir 
(d-Auly, ancient liostrcirHs^ 1-28, 1-29. Mulla rry orchards, southern 
heights of L( bauoii, F50. Homan road, 1-80. Sandy cove and Khan 
Nel)y ViUia.'^, l-,8f), 1,81. JiyMi and mulberry grovels, 1-81. (Oiaracter 
of tl'.is au/1 ( tlier Khans, 1-81. Site of l^orphi/rctHi^ 1.81, 1-82. Roman 
mih * t4>iie, promontory, k82. Nahr ed-Danrur, a wild stream, ancient 
I'amtfnis, i:52, 1.88. Battle of Antioehus ami sik' of PhtUtiuim^ 4*88. 
Klian.s M-Musf ., d-Hhufr, el-Klinlda, 18t. Numerou.s sarcophagi, 
1.84, i:'>5, P omontory of Beirut, .sand-hills, 185. Plain ai.d iminen.se 
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olive-grove, 435. Silk and mulberry-trees, 435. Grove of pines, 
sanitary cordon, 43G. We encamp for the night, 436. 

Enter Beirut Juno 27th ; families of M(‘ssrs. Thomson and Hebard, 
437. Situation and aspect of the town, 437, 438. Gardens and ver- 
dure around; houses of the Franks, 438. Prospect from our windows, 
43t). Lebanon and its heights ; wliite appearance, whence the name, 
439, 440. Teems with cultivation and villages, 4t0. The knowm 
grove of C(‘(lars, 140. Other larger groves, 441. Temples on Lebanon, 
441. JJer^/ifSy JHerolhah^ I t I, 4 t2. Historical notices, 442. Cele- 
brated school of law, 112, 113. Middh* ages, 113-445. Later his- 
tory, 415, 116. Flourishing state, 44t). l^opulation, 147. Missionary 
station, 447. Peeent boiiil)ardment, 447. 

Conclusion. Plans, 117- Illness, 44<S. \'oyage to Smyrna by 
^vay of Alexandria, 1 IS, 1 19. Constantinople, 4 19, 450. The Danube, 
450. Dangerous illness at Vienna, 451. 
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SECTION xrii. 


FROM HEiniON TO RAMLFII AND JERUSALE:vr. 

IVednesditij^ June (>///. After noon. In leaving IIel)ron, 
for Ramlcli, we decided first to turn our steps towards 
cI-Burj, the place which we l)ad been formerly pre- 
vented from visiting when at Dawaimeh. We heard 
]nany extravagant reports Irom tlie Arabs respecting it; 
so tliat it seemed of sulficient imj)ortance to be investi- 
gated. We were now ready to set otf ; but found great 
dilHciiltv in <)!)taining a guide. Se\ oral persons offered 
their services; but as this seemed to be in Hebron a 
new species of em))loymenl, of which the price was not 
vet fixed or in any way regulated, they chose to de- 
mand at least threefold wages ; apparently too without 
being well acipiainted with the route. olfered the 

double of what we had formerly paid ; which was re- 
fused. Knowing however that we should fall in with 
persons on the way, or at least should certainly be able 
to obtain a guide at Dura, w e cut the matter short w ith 
the Ilebronites; and loading up our animals, left the 
(‘ity at 1 o’clock alone. 

Our wTiy led up the westeru hill, by the same fnith 
w^hich w^e had liirmerly descended in coming irom 
Dhoheriyeh. On the to)), however, the roads separate; 
w'e look that leading to Diira, lying more to the right; 
and proceeded on a general course about \\\ by vS. AA’e 
now passed through a succession ot line vineyards slop- 
ing gently towatrds the west; the way being everywhere 

VOL. in. n 
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shut in [between their walls., Onr new MuMriyeh 
had loaded tlie tent and other luggage so unskilfully, 
that in ])assing along this narrow way, the load was 
first caught against the walls and drawn from tlie 
Jiorsc ; and again, soon after, it slipped olf in going 
down a steep place, 'i'his detained us half an hour. 
At 2'' kf, we came upon the head of a valley running 
westwards, on the north of Dura, towards the ])lain. 
It .soon becomes dee[) j and looking down through it, we 
could perceive the distant .sand-hills along the coast. 
Here on onr right were the ruined foundations of a vil- 
lage; and five minutes further, on the left, was a beaiitifid 
little spring with a rill crossing onr path. M e learned 
from a shepherd, that it is called Xunkur, and gives its 
name to the valley, 'i'he way continued along the 
high ground on the south of this M ady ; and at a 
quarter past three, we passed another place of springs 
at the head of a .small hranch of the .'^ame. Proceed- 
ing across .some hills, we came n|)on the line ])lain 
which extends for hall' an hour on tlu' east of Dura. 
It was now covered with lields of wlu'at, which the 
pea.sants were busily engaged in rea])ing ; the wheat- 
harvest having just begun. 

Crossing this |)lain, we reached at i o’clock the 
large village of Dina, situated on the grailual eastern 
.slope of a cultivatetl hill, v. ith olive-groves and fields 
of grain all around. ( )n the to]) of the hill, not far olf, 
is the Mukam or M'ely of Neby Xuh (Xoah), which 
we had formerly seen from Dawaimeh. 'flic village 
is one of the largest in the district of llehron, and is 
j)roj)erly the chief place ; being the resilience of the 
.Sheikhs of tin* house of Ihn ’Omar, who are the head 
of the Keisiyeh ot' the mountains, and liirmerly ruled 
over the villages.' M e found here a ])arty of Kgyjilian 
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soldiers ; but saw no traces of antiquity •, unless per- 
haps in a large hewn stone over a door-way, with an 
ornamental figure cut upon it. Here too we were able 
to obtain no guide in tlio village itself; but having 
rode through it, we found one of the principal Sheikhs 
with a number of the inhabitants sitting in an olive- 
grove ; and laid our request before him. He treated 
us with great civility, and politely invited us to remain 
over night ; i’cj)eating the usual story of the insecurity 
of the way ; but on our declining, he immediately sent 
with us the servant of his brother, the head Sheikh, 
who was absent. 'I’his man was a Nubian slave, jet 
black, of a tall commanding figure ; he proved a very 
intelligent and faithful guide, and was of great service 
to us. He told us, that his master, the chief Sheikh, 
was the owner of five mah; and six female slaves, two 
hundred sheep, three hundred goals, twenty-one neat 
cattle, three horses, and five camels. 

Dura had recently been the seat of a violent quar- 
rel, in which the inhabitants, although nominally dis- 
armed, seized their weapons and went to killing each 
other. This of course drew upon them the notice of 
the government ; and it was here that the three go- 
vernors, whom we had formerly met in Hebron, had 
been for some weeks occu))ied in compelling the peo- 
ple a second time to deliver up their arms, "fhey had 
in tiii . way collected from the one party about two 
hundred guns, ami from the other nexirly a hundred 
more, which we hail seen brought into Hebron, upon 
camels.' 'fhe origin of the quarrel was related to us, 
as follows. A I'amily of Sheikhs, not of the house of 
Ibn ’Omar, was in power; and one of them was 
Mutesellim at the time of the last conscription ; in 
which he and his followers so managed, as to take all 
the men required for soldiers Iroin the ojjposite party. 

>t‘(‘ abuvt*. \'ol. II. n Ml. ih. p. 10;i, 
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In consequence of the ill-will which thus arose, he 
caused also the head of the house of ’Omar, ’Abd er- 
Rahman, to be imprisoned. Uj)on this, the brother of 
the latter, the Slieikh whom we saw, went to Damas- 
cus to iSlierif Pasha, Governor of all Syria, and obtain- 
ed from liim the release of the ))risoncr. The chief 
himself now repaired to Damascus ; and returned as 
IMutesclIim in ])lace of his enemy. In the broils which 
ensued, the parties took arms ; and six men were 
killed, all of the party now in disgrace. The peoj)le 
of Yutta also entered into the quarrel. The govern- 
ment interfered with stern severity ; gathered u)) the 
arms of both partie.s ; and the jbllowors of the dejmsed 
Mutesellim withdrew to el-Jhn;i and other places in 
the plain. It was ])robabiy for this reason, that the 
Sheikh rc))resented the way to el-lhirj as insecure.' 

Although we saw no special traces of anti(iuity 
among the buildings in Diira, yet the general aspect 
of the village and of the adjacent country testifies, 
that the place is one ol' long standing. There is in- 
deed little reason to doubt ot’its being the Adoraiin of 
the Old 'restament, enumerated along with Hebron 
and iMaresha as one of the (iti('s hjitilied by Reho- 
boam," Under the name Adora it is mentioned in the 
Apocrypha, and also often by .losepliiis ; who usually 
connects the two places Adora and iMare.ssa as cities 
of the later Idumea, ' Ai tin' .same time with Maressa, 
it was captured by llyrcanus, and again huill iij) by 
Gabinius.' After Josephus, there seems to he no men- 

> Tn thi< fliifl’ of Dmim, wliidi In* ;it I;i l cut ]ii> w;iy, iiinl 

’Alxl ru-c in rclx llion c.-cajH'd to the coniilrv ca^t of tlic 

a^raiiist the ^'ovci innciit ; ami uitli ’ \rahah. 

]ii^ follo\\(*rs «:ot ])os<f'.sion of lit*. ( hroii. \i. *>. 

hron, aiul h(‘M it for a lime. The j Macc. ,\iii. ‘J(i. Jttseph. Aiil. 

j't)V(‘rnor of J)am..<c!i« man-hed viii. Id. 1. \iii. C. 1. ihid. f). I. 
a^fainst liim, and <'.n)|R'!h-d him to ihid. I.y 1. \i\. .V G. 1». , 1 . I. (^ 

aharjdon Il^'non and retire to flte ihid. s. J. 

<lese^^ towanl- \-\in .lidy. Here '< Jus. Ant. \iii. i). I. .\iv. .V d. 
he wa.- >urrmiU<h‘fl h . a circle of H. J. I. is. ( 'omj>. aheve, Voi. 11. 
;>DIK.) ud upon tin '.vueh; 1hroii^;h p. 1J*J. 
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tion of the place, either by Eusebius or Jerome or any 
other writer, down to the present day. Yet the name 
is quite decisive. The droj)ping of the first feeble let- 
ter is not uncommon ; and a})pears also to have been 
])artially current in this name, even in the days of 
Josephus ; in whose writings we find it in several in- 
stances in the form Dora.* 

After a delay of forty ininutes, we left Dfua at 
4*' 40', ])roceeding on a S.W. course, passing around 
the head of a Wady which runs off west on the south 
of Dina, and crossing a low ridge beyond. Here we 
had a view of the wc'stern sea. At r> o’clock there 
was a site of foundations on our left called Klmrsah ; 
and at tlie same time Dhoheriyeh was visible, bearing 
S. .')o° W. 'I'he hills around us were now green with 
bushes ; and the trees higher than we had usually seen. 
At o" J.y, we were opposite to other ruined founda- 
tions, called el-iladl), at the foot of a hill on our left. 
At .j'l o’clock, we passeil between two higher hills on 
the brow of the steep descent of tlie mountain, into 
the, head of a Watly called el-Keis, which runs down 
nearlv Y'esI into the lower region.' 

]Ve h)ll()wcd tlown Wady el-Keis, descending very 
gradually on a western course. The adjacent hills 
were decked, as before, with bushes and large trees. 
This ])roved to be the least steep and rugged, and 
therefore the most feasible, of all the j)asses that we 
travelled up or down the mountains, 'i'he path con- 
tinueil all the way in the Watly ; which brought us out 
at tl’ 10' into tin* region of lower hills and vallies in- 


* Ai'MKf Antitj. \\\\. (l. 1. n*. 

.'ill M>.S. Aiifni. \i\. ■). in tln' 
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termccliate between the inountnins and the great plain, 
similar to that which we had formerl}' traversed fur- 
ther north. The hills, where not tilled, were bushy 
and green, and sprinkled with numerous flocks ; the 
vallies broad and covered with a rich crop of wheat ; 
the fields full of reajiers and gleaners in the midst of 
the harvest; with asses and camels receiving their 
loads of sheaves, and feeding iuunu//led and undis- 
turbed upon tiu! ri])e grain.' 'fhese ])easants were 
mostly from Dura, belonging to the party which had 
fled, and w'as now scattered at dillerent ])laccs in this 
region. 

Our path led us S. W. across a broad basin or plain ; 
around which many of the hills were marked by ruins, 
showing that this tract of country was once thickly 
inhabited. Of these, one called Deir el-’Asl was on 
our right at G" .5,)" ; another named licit er- Rush, on 
the left ten minutes lieyond ; at 7'' ■’•f "C I'Ji'l Khur- 
bet en-Xiisraiiy on the same side; and at 7" ft)' some 
foundations called licit Mirsim occupied a 'fell on om- 
left. 

Here we ascended from the ])lain, and crossed a 
ridge running north from this 'fell. It was now (juile 
dark. In going up the ascent (he guide suddeidy de- 
manded a pistol, and running finward (ired at an ani- 
mal which he supposed tube a h}!ena; but without 
effect. We now came into another valley running 
alM)ut *S. by W. and at S o’clock readied el-llurj, situ- 
ated on a very rocky promontory, or long point of a 
hill ])rojecting towards the west. 'I'lu' ground was so 
rugged and so strewn with rocks, that it was wdth 
great diffculty we could find a place lor our tent in 
the dark. It was a full hour before the tent could be 
made realty, o,- anything obtained from the peasants 


l*s ] \\ ' d,. “ 'I'l,, pa^hirc 
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who were sojourning lierc, but who had not yet re- 
turned from the fields. Here our faithfid Nubian 
showed himself active and usefid. 

'Ilmrsdan, June '^th. On examining tlie ruins of el- 
Buij this morning, our expectations were disaj)pointed. 
TJie Arabs had told us much of them ; but had given 
an exceedingly exaggerated report. Indeed, it is im- 
])Ossiblc to know, in ordinary cases, how much credit 
is to be attached to their accounts ; and the truth often 
turns out to be as much beyond their reports, as in this 
instance it fell short of them. 'The ruins here consist 
of the remains of a scpiare fortress, about two hundred 
feet on a side, situated directly upon the surface of the 
projecting rocky hill above described. On the eastern 
and southern sides a trench has been hewn out in the 
rock, which seems once to have extended (juite around 
the fortress. 'I'he walls are mostly broken down, and 
there remain no arches ; nor indeed is there any thing 
to mark tlisliuctly its probable age, or even the charac- 
ter of its architecture. The stones which compose the 
wall, are not large ; and were laid up with small in- 
tervening stones to till out the crevices ; or possibly 
these latter may have been driven in at a later period.^ 
’^"et the general a))))earance of the ruins is decidedly 
that of a Saracenic structure; aiul I am disposed to 
regard it as one ol’ the line ol‘ strong Saracenic or 
Turkish linlresses, which ap])ears once t(j have been 
drawn along tiu' southern trout ier of Palestine. Of 
these we had now visiteil four, vi/. at Ivurmul, Sonui’a, 
Dhoheriyeh, and this at el-lbirj. When or for what 
specific purj)osc these fortresses were erected, we have 
no histoiical account. 'I'liey woiiKl seem, at first view, 
not im])rot)ahly to have had their origin ])erha])S in tlu' 
ci'nliiries hi'loia* the crusades, during the long I'eiids 

' rntn]>drt' lltr siiirtltir wmH-; :h 'riMVi*)'., \ nl M .]), I’JS. 

r> h 
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and bloody wars between the various parties of the Mu- 
hammcdan empire, or between the rulers of Syria and 
Egypt. Yet I have been able to find no allusion to 
any one of them in any writer, whether Christian or 
Arabian j and it is possible that they may have been 
constructed even after the Ottoman coiujuest in the 
sixteenth century ; when we know that the fortress at 
Beit Jibrin was again built up.* 

Wc could Jicar of no other fortress or ruins in all 
these parts. There was saiil to iiave !)een formerly a 
tower or castle at el-KImweilil'eh, a place which we 
could see in the 8. S. W. at the distance of about an 
hour or an lioiir and a half, in the edge of the great 
plain ; but tlie fortress is now level witli the ground, 
and only a few loose stones and foundations mark its 
former existence. The place is known, at the present 
day, chiefly as a well on the road between Dhoheriyeh 
and Gaza, where the Tiyahah Arabs water their flocks. 
It seems however to luu e ever been a watcring-])lace 
of importance ; and as such is mentioned in connection 
with the movements of Saladin’s troops south of el- 
Hasy, near the close of the twelfth century." We 
W'ould gladly have gone thither j but our time did not 
permit the excursion. 

The ruins of el-Buij are situated very near the 
border of the hilly region towaials the western plain ; 
which latter we could here overlook to a great dis- 
tance.^ Around the castle are some remains of huts, 
and many caves in llie rocks, which seem once to 
have becii inhabiteil as a sort of village ; and were 
now usually occuj)ied ]>y a few ])oor families from 
Dura, who come hither to pasture their flocks and 


* S('(‘ aboM’j Vt'i ri. j). .‘byi, 
liohard-lin, \ ila Salad, jtp, 
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raise tobacco. At the present time, other families of 
the defeated party in Dura had also taken up their 
quarters here. The men gathered about us this morn- 
ing, and were friendly in their demeanour. 

Just as we were setting off, however, a great 
clamour arose, in consequence of the disappearance of 
one of our pistols. It had been yesterday in the care 
of our servant Ibrahim, and was now missing'; and our 
servants and muleteers charged the peoj)le, and par- 
ticularly one man, with having stolen it. This was 
not improbable ; for those Fcllalun covet nothing so 
much as arms ; and especially now, when they had 
been so recently again disarmed. The noise became 
very great ; and ended at length in a determination on 
the part of our followers, to take the Sheikh and the 
suspected person before a higher Sheikh, at the dis- 
tance of an hour. As however this waste of time 
would have been a greater loss to us than both the 
pistols ; and there was moreover no proof, that the one 
in (juestiou had not been lost by Ibrahim iiimself; we 
interfered to stoj) the quarrel, and proceeded on our 
journey. Our plan was to keej) among the hills as 
far as to ’Ain Shems, visiting on the way Terkumieh 
and Beit Xiisib. 

Leaving el- Bur] at (!" 40', we returned on our road 
of last evening, for twenty minutes, to the ridge con- 
nected with the Tell of Beit Mirsim. Here we di- 
verged from the former j)ath more to the left, going 
N. N. E. throLigli a region of swelling hills and open 
W'adys covered with grain. At 7*" 10' we reached 
Um esh-Shukaf on a broad cultivated ridge, where 
there was once a ^■illage. Here were many threshing- 
floors thickly covered with grain ; but the village itself 
is level with the ground. A large party of the people 
from Dura were now here, threshing out the wheat 
which they had reaped in the vallies around ; living 
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without houses under the open sky, or in cellar- 
Jike caves. They inquired quite anxiously, when we 
(the Tranks) were coming to lake possession of the 
country.* 

After a stop of twenty minutes, we passed on ; and 
seeing three paths before us, we called to the people, 
to inquire which was our road to Idhna. The reply 
was “ Doghry, Doghryl” that is. Straight ahead! 
although this applied to all the roads before us, just as 
well as to one, and strictly to neither of them. It was 
some time before we could get a more definite direc- 
tion. Indeed, this indefiniteness and want of precision 
seems interwoven in the very genius of the eastern 
languages and character. Whenever we ijiquircd the 
way, the first answer was always the everlasting 
Doghry ! Straight ahead I although we perhaps might 
have to turn at a right angle live minutes afterwards. 
Having here l()Mnd our road, we went on, and at 8f^ 
o’clock ])assed among the ruins of Ileit’Anwa, cover- 
ing low hills on botli sides of the path, exhibiting foun- 
dations of hewn stones, from which all that can be in- 
ferred is, that here was once an extensive town. At 
9*“ 20' there was another site of scattered foundations 
on the road, called Dcir Samit. In going up an ascent 
soon afterwards, the tent and luggage slipped off, and 
detained us for fifteen minutes. We came at U*' 40' to 
a cistern by the way-side, on the level toj) of a broad 
ridge. Close by were other scattered ruins, marking 
the site of el-Mdrak; here too were many threshing- 
floors in full operation. Fifteen minutes further on 
was another similar site, after descending from the 
ridge. At lo'' 20' we fell into the road from Dawa- 
imeh to Idhna; and reached the latter place fifteen 
minutes later. 

> I'Voni ( ill csli-Shriknt, K. \Vrl\ >(•( n rnun Dawainicli 

yilicb lion* N. I'. N, ‘Jfi 'W. 
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Here we halted at the door of our old friend, the 
Sheikh, whose hospitable breakfast we had formerly- 
left in the lurch.' He now welcomed us with a smile ; 
and when we asked for a guide to the next village, 
he offered to go with us himself. So “ he arose and 
saddled his ass j ” or rather, threw his cloak over the 
animal ; and in ten minutes we were again upon our 
way ; the Sheikh intimating as he mounted, that he 
hoped we would show him “ charity,” which means a 
bakhshish. Setting off at 10;^ o’clock, our way led 
down the broad Wady Feranj N. N.E. until 11" 10', 
when wc left it running down towards Beit .fibrin, 
and turned up a branch Wady towards Terkumieh on 
a course nearly east. In this we came after ten 
minutes to a well in the path, called Bir es-Sifiila, ten 
or twelve feet deep with good water, and surrounded 
by many flocks. At 11" 3,5' our course became E.N. E. 
and just beyond the. head of the valley, we came at 
11" .50' to Terkumieh. 

This village lies near the foot of the high mountain, 
on a low rocky ridge or swell, extending from east 
to west between the head of the W'ady we had as- 
cended and another on the nortli, running down west- 
erly to tlie Feranj. The usual road from Gaza 
through Beit .fibrin to Hebron passes along up this 
northern valley ; the distance from Beit Jibrin is 
reckomxl at two and a half Iiours. 'faiylbeh on the 
mountains horc S. '10° E. We could perceive here 
no ruins ; but the stones of earlier structures have ap- 
parently been employed in building the present houses. 
The name identilies this place with Tricomias, an 
episcopal see of the First Palestine, enumerated in the 
earliest and latest ecclesiastical Not it he ; but of which 
until the present time, there is no further notice what- 

• For an account ot‘ our foruu'r pitalily of the Sht iKli, sco Vt»l. 11. 
vi^it to Idhiia (Jedua), and thchos- piv ■ 1^7. 
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ever. Reland could only conjecture, and with reason, 
that it was somewhere in the region of Gaza.‘ 

Here we made a long halt for rest, as the day was 
exceedingly warm. We spread our carpets beneath 
the shade of the fig-trees, which are here large and 
fine ; and were soon visited by the Sheikh and others 
of the cliicf inhabitants, who demeaned themselves 
kindly and courteously. There was a strong N. W. 
wind, blowing directly from the sea, over the great 
plain and hills ; yet so hot as to afford no refreshment. 
The thermometer at noon, sheltered behind the trunk 
of a large fig-tree, the coolest spot we could find, stood 
at 97° • iwd exposed to the wind, though still in the 

shade, it rose to 103°. Indeed the heat as reflected 
from the whitish rocks and stones around, was almost 
insupportable. 

We set off again at 2" 25', proceeding about N. 7° K. 
across the Hebron road and the Wady in which it 
lies ; and after passing another swell, came into the 
liead of a broad cultivated valley. Wady cs-Sur, run- 
ning oflf’in a northerly direction. On the rising ground 
on the right, and not far from the Wady, lies the site 
of Beit Nusib, with ruins, which we reached at 3 
o’clock. Here is a ruined tower about sixty feet 
square, solidly built ; some of the larger blocks are 
bevelled, but the crevices are cobbled with small 
stones. The interior was dark, and seemed to have a 
solid arch ; we attempted to enter, but were driven 
back by myriads of fleas. Near by are the founda- 
tions of a massive building, apparently of greater an- 
tiquity, one hundred and twenty feet long by thirty 


’ Rt'land, PaUi*st. p. 104(). 
llui eccU'siasi. Notii. il) pp. 

‘224, ‘2*2.>, Ja* Oriciis Chr. 

iii. p. 078. - CodrtTius sponks of a 
Tricomis (TfiKojjiKj) in Palestino, 
but seems not to have meant this 


place ; )). 1 85. ed. Par. Reland, 
ib. }). 1045. Another Tricomias is 
nnaitioned in the Notitia Dignitat. 
as situated in Arabia Petrjca in the 
r(‘f»'ion of Art'opolis ; p. ‘220. ed. Pan- 
eiroli. Reiand, ib. p. 231. 
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broad ; its purpose we could not divine. There were 
also fragments of columns. Ruined foundations are 
also seen further south on another niound.^ 

I have already had occasion to remark the identity 
of this place, with the Nezib of the plain of Judah, 
the Nasib of Eusebius and Jerome.^ Eusebius sets it 
at nine Roman miles from Elcutheropolis, and .Jerome 
at seven. The latter seems to be correct; for its dis- 
tance from Beit Jibrin is apparently a little less than 
that of Terkumieh, which is reckoned at two and a 
half hours. 

Thus far to-day, our journey had been through the 
region of hills, between the mountains and the plain, 
gradually approaching the former. The way had led 
along vallics and over hills ; the Wadys being every- 
where filled with grain which the peasants were reap- 
ing, or planted with millet ; while the hills arc mostly 
given up to pasturage. It is a rich and fertile region, 
and once teemed with an abimdant population ; as is 
shown by the numerous former sites, now in ruins or 
level with the ground. We were exceedingly struck 
with the multitude of these mournful tokens of ancient 
prosperity, so strongly contrasted with the presen 
state of desertion and decay. — At Terkumieh and Beit 
Nusib we were very near the steep ascent of the 
mountains ; but for the remainder of the day, our road 
led down the Wady cs-Sur on a northerly course, 
which again brought us gradually away from the moun- 
tains and nearer to the j)lain. 

We left Beit Niisib at 3^ o’clock ; dismissing our 
friend the old Sheikh of Idhna with a ‘ charity,’ w’hich, 
as we were sorry to perceive, seemed to leave on his 


» From Beit Niisib, Beit ’A tab 
boro N. 21® E. Jeba’h N. 41® E. 

Beit Ula N. 76® E. Terkumieh 
S. 7® W. Urn Burj N. 29® W. 


' Josh. XV. 4;3. Oiiomast. art. 
Necsifj. Wo had already heard of 
this place several times ; see Vol. 
II. pp. 342, 344. 399. 404. 
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mind no favourable impression as to our charitable 
propensities. We followed down the valley, which is 
broad and arable, with swelling hills, on a course 
N. N. W. for half an hour, and then N. N. E. 
At S'* 55' y we passed a well called Bir el-Kaus ; 
five minutes further was another, Bir el-Ghaul ; and at 
4'' 5', we came to a third, Bir es-Sur, giving name to the 
Wady. Opposite the first well, on the right, are ruined 
foundations upon a hill. The bed of the Wady above 
these wells showed signs of stagnant water, with mud 
and patches of weeds. 

The name of this well and Wady, (cs-Sur,) led us 
to search on the adjacent hills, which just here are 
very rocky, in order to discover, whether any town or 
fortress might have once stood here, bearing perhaps 
the name of Beth-zur ; though the chief fortress of that 
name, one of the strongest of Judea, obviously lay upon 
the mountains not far distant from Halhul and He- 
bron.' Our search here was in vain ; we could per- 
ceive no trace of foundations either in the valley or 
upon the hills ; cxcc])t the ruins of a small well-built 
village on an eminence, about twenty minutes distant 
in the E.S. E. 

We left the well at 4'* 35' j and kept on N. by E. 
down the valley, which now opens more towards the 
right, and receives several broad cultivatcil tributaries, 
coming from near the mountains. After fifteen minutes 
we got sight of Beit Nettif the end of our day’s journey, 
bearing N. At 5], o’clock, we came to the road from 
Jerusalem to Gaza, which here crosses the valley and 
intersects our path ; the latter being the usual road 
from Hebron to llamleh and Yafa. This Gaza road 
is a branch of tlte ancient way, which we had formerly 

1 Sec above, Vol. i. p. the followinp^ centuries was at the 

Note. Comp. Joseph. Ant, xii. 9. fountain of St. riiilip in Wady ol- 
4. RclanJ, Palaest. p. (io8. — The Word; sec above, Vol. II. pp. 150*, 
I3eth-zur of the crusaders and of 419. 
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seen in coming from Jerusalem ; the other branch 
having passed on towards Askelon down Wady el- 
MuvSurr.' At some distance on the right, a ruin was 
visible on a hill ; near which this road was said to 
lead. 

Here, in the broad valley, at the intersection of the 
roads, stands an immense Butm-tree (Pintacia Tere- 
hinthua), the largest we saw anywhere in Palestine, 
spreading its boughs far and wide like a noble oak. 
This species is without doubt the terebinth of the Old 
Testament', and under the shade of such a tree, Abra- 
ham might well liave pitched his tent at Mamre.* The 
Butm is not an evergreen, as is often represented ; but 
its small feathered lancet-shaped leaves fall in the 
autumn, and arc renewed in tlie spring. The flowers 
are small and followed by small oval berries, hanging- 
in clusters from two to five inches long, I'esembling 
much the clusters of the vino when the grapes are just 
set. From incisions in the trunk there is said to flow 
a sort of transparcj»t balsam, constituting a very pure 
and fine species of turpentine, with an agreeable odour 
. like citron or jessamine and a mild taste, and harden- 
ing gradually into a transparent' gum.-'’ In Palestine 
nothing seems to be known of this product of the 
Butm. The tree is found also in Asia Minor (many 
of them near Smyrna), (ireecc, Italy, the South of 
France, Spain, and in the North of Africa ; and is 


1 Sc<^ abovp, Vol. IL pp. 340. 
349. . 

~ Heb. tcrebiuth^ distiii- 

giiished from oak, Is. vi. 13. 
Hos. iv. 13. In the first passage 
the Engl, version has tcil (linden) ; 
and in the second cbn; tnsewhere 
nsually oaky Gen. xxxv. 4. dndg. 
vi. 11. 19. 2 Sam. xviii. 9. 14. — 

For the identity of the Butm of the 
Arabs with the Pistacia Terebin- 
thus of botanists, see Celsii lliero- 
bot. i. pp. 3C, 37. This is also con- 


tinned to me by the distinguished 
naturalist, Prof. Ehrouborg of Ber- 
lin, who himself observed it in the 
East. Sec generally Linn. Syst. 
Nat. edit. 10. tom. ii. p. 1290. 
AVilld. Spec. Plant, t. iv. ii, p. 752. 
See also a description and drawing 
in llayne’s Beschr. dor Arzney- 
Gewiichse, bd. xiii. 19. 

Tt'rebinthia Cypria, sou })is- 
tacia, sen de Ohio. — This is usually 
adulterated, and is now seldom 
found in the shops. 
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described as not usually rising to the height of more 
than twenty, feet.* It often exceeded that size as We 
saw it on the mountains j but here in the plains it was 
very much larger. . 

-•We kept on down Wady es-Sur, and at 5| o’clock 
reached the point where it bends more N. W. We 
now passed obliquely over the low hill which here 
runs down between it and the Musiirr; crossed (about 
a quarter before five) the latter Wady coming from the 
east, with the other brancli of the ancient road ; and 
further on another smaller Wady, coming from the 
N. E. along under the hill of Beit Nettif. These three 
unite and form Wady es-Sumt, a fertile and beautiful 
plain already described.^ 

We noW ascended the steep and high hill on which 
Beit Nettif lies, and encamped again at G'’ 25' upon 
our old spot, now surrounded by threshing-floors full 
of sheaves of wheat. Our former acquaintances re- 
ceived us witli a welcome. We found the place lying 
higher than w'e had before supposed ; the weathef 
having then been hazy and foggy. The atmosphere 
was now clear, and we enjoyed a superb sunset; the* 
great western plain lighted up by the mellow beams».. 
and the sup itself lingering to disap])ear below the 
glittering waves of the Mediterranean.'* 

Friday, June Sth. The object of our journey to-day, 
was to be, a visit to the ruins of ’Ain Sheins ; to search 
for the long lost Ekron ; and then reach Jlainleh. We 
rose early, and were not comforted by tlie prospect of 
a very warm and oppressive day. The thermometer 
stood in our tent at 7G° F. but rose to 88° in the open 
air before sunrise. Wc had engaged over night a 
guide for ’Ain Shems and ’Akir ; but although we 

» Hayne, 1. c. EUrenberg found ’ See Vol. II. p. JM9. 
the Butir. m the north coast of For our former visit to Beit 
"^Africa and around Mount Lebanon. Nettif, see Vol. II. pp. 
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were ready at past 4> o’clock, yet the guide did uot 
make hia appearance •, and it was thevcfSre 4!’‘'55' wVven 
we at length set oiF. The sun was rising gloriously ; 
and the numerous iiCTds and flocks oftthd'village, wend- ^ 
ing their way to their pastures among the hills, pre- 
sented an animating and pleasing view. », 

From Beit Nettif, ’Ain Sheins bears N. 12° W. and 
our way led in tliat direction doMfp the hill ; and then 
wound along and across several small Wadys all run- 
ning towards the left, and over the low ridges between, 
.^armuk, Neby Bui us, and Beit el- Jemal, all ruins, lay 
at our lift on or among the hills. At length wft came 
into a broader Wady, coming from the left and running 
north, wliich apparently receives higher up the smaller 
ones we had crossed. In this valley was a half stagnant 
muddy brook, and a well called Bir en-Nahl, in which 
the turbid water was even with the surface of the 
ground. Here at C*' 10' we stopped half an hour for 
breakfast ; the site of ’Ain Shems being within view, 
only fifteen minutes distant, beaiing-N. 30” E. We 
reached it at length at &' 55', in an hour ISnd a half 
from Beit Nettif. 

The name ’Ain Shems implies a fountain ; but 
there is now here no water of anv kind, >so called. 
The place to which the Arabs give this name, consists 
of the ruins of a modern Arab village of moderate' 
size, with a Wely, all evidently built up with ancient 
materials. But just on the west of this village, upon 
and around the plateau of a low swell or mound be- 
tween the Surar on the north and a smaller Wady on 
the sduth, are the manifest traces of an ancient site. 
Here are ^e vestiges of a former ext^!|^'e city, <ft^n- 
sistingJ^Plnany foundations and the remaihskif ancient 
wa^rf^of hewn ‘^tone. The materials have indeed been 

nefly swallot^|||^ up, in the probably "Repeated con- 
structions of, the modern village ; but enough yet rc- 

VOL. III. 
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maiHs to make it one of the largesf d^d most-^ marked 
sjtes, which wt had any where seen. On the north, 
the great Wady es-Surar, itself | plain, runs off first 
west and'theri N.W. into the gfeat plain; while on 
thp south, the smaller Wady comes down from the 
S.E., and uniting with the one down which we had 
travelled, they enter the Surar below the ruins. Be- 
yond this latter valley, on the elevated northern ridge, 
is seen a Wely hearing N. ^0° E, marking the site of 
Siir’ah, the ruins of which lie just on tlie other lide 
below the brow.' 

Both the name and the position of this s^ot, seem 
to indicate.thc site of the ancient Beth-shemesh of the 
Old Testament. That city is described by Eusebius 
and Jerome, as seen from tlic road leading from Eleu- 
theropolis to NicopoUs (’ Amwas), at ten Homan miles 
from the former city; and as they assign nearly the 
same distances from Eleuthejopolis to Zoral), Zanoah, 
and Jarmuth, it is obvious that Beth-sheraesh lay in 
the vicinity of these places. And so we had already 
found it, surrounded by Zanu’a in the east, Sur’ah in 
the N.,|^. E. and Yarmuk in the S. AV. Indeed, from i 
the existence of these names, and their coincidence! 
with the accounts of Eusebius and Jerome, we had| 
been able cliiefly to trace out and fix the site of Eleu- 
fheropolis at Beit Jibrin.- The words Beit (Beth) and 
’Ain are so very common in the Arabic names of Pales- 
tine, that it can excite no wonder sliould there be an;: 


exchange, even without any obvious ground. ^In the 
same manner, the Ancient Bcth-shcmesli (Heliopolis): 
of Egypt, is k^wn iri Arabian writers as ’Ain ?lSheras j 
although at ^^'pent the name is applied .specifically onlyf 
to a well at some distance from its site." *1 


1 Other Jbeari^gs from ’A‘m 
' ere: BetSshoh N. W. 
S. W. Kheishum S. 
.1^ ol-JeroAl S> 8*^ W. 


See JilMDve, Vol. II. pp, 3481 
405. ^ ^ ii 

Jor. J3. Sfdd Vol. I.| 

p. 37. . ' # 
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Beth-shemesfi fey on the border of Judah, and be- 
longed to that tribe ; although it is not enumerated in 
the li^ of its cities, except as having been assigned from 
it to the priest.' In the days of Samuel, it became 
celebrated for the return of the ark from |he Philistines, 
and the trespass of the inhabitants against the same ; fof 
which they were bitten of the Lord.'' In later times 
it was the residence of one of Solomon’s twelve pui'vey- 
ors, and became the scene of the defeat of Amaziah king 
of Judah by Jehoash king of Israel; it was also con- 
quered by the Philistines from king Ahaz! with other 
cities of me plain. * We hear no more of Beth-shemesh 
until the time of Eusebius and .Jerome, whb incorrectly 
assign it to the tribe of Benjamin ■*; and from their age 
onward, it appears to have remained unknown or for- 
gotten until the present day.'’ , „ 

The Ir-shemesh once mentioned bn the border of 
Dan and Judah, seems without much question tp have 
been the same with Beth-shemesh." Of Eshtaol, 


1 .Tosh, xv^ 10. xxi. IG. I Chr. vi. 
59. Not mentioned in the valley, 
with Eshtaol and Zorah and other 
cities which lav around it, .Tosh. xv. 
33—35. 

2 1 Sam. vi. 0—20. ,T()se])h. Aiit. 
vi. S. Josephus dot's not else- 
whiw; hienti on Eeth- slieiuesh . 

s* Kings, iv. 9. 2 K. xiv. 11, 

12. 2 Chron. xxv. 21. 2 Chroii. 

x.xvitf 18. ' 

* ®foniast. art. lU thsamis. 

5 Brocardus indeed mentions it; 
but in a manned so confust'd, as 
to show that he is writing from no 
personal knowledge, and only from 
theory; c. x. p. 180. He places 
Oath four leagues S. of Joppa (near 
Jabiieh), and Beth- sheme.sli two 
leagues south of Gath, wliieli of 
course brings it noaf the sea. Then ’ 
he makes Accaron (Ekroii) four 
ieagues west of Beth-sht'inesh. The 
Eibsurdity is so glaring, tliat oiiifci 


must suspect a conaiptiou in the 
text.> 

.Tosh? xix. 41, Irf'^Jbsh. xv. 
10. we find the northern border of 
Judah running by Beth-shemesh, 
Timiiah, hikron, and Baalah, to the 
sea ; and of these pikces Beth-she ‘ 
mesh and Ekron are expressly as- 
signed to Judah; vs. 4.5, 40*' xxi." 
JO. Ill Josh. xi.K. 41—44. we have 
the same places along the coast*' 
of Dan; ir-shemesh, Thimnathah, 
b?kroii, Haalath. C)f course Ir- 
shemesh (ITeth-shomesh) and Ek- 
roll can oilily be here mentioned as 
marking the border ; and not as 
originally citi^ of Dan, though af- 
terwards assigdfvd. to that tribe. 
Further, in same pas^Rge, we 
find lr-sh(‘iuesh, SbaaJabm, and 
Ajalon placed together ; 

and in 1 Kings, iv. 9. we have also 
^i^haalbim, Beth-shemesh, and Aja- 
lon These coincidences 
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which also lay in the vicinity, we could find no 
tmce.* ^ 

We left the site oft ’Ain Sheras at 7** lO', and -cross- 
ing obliquely the plain of the Siirir N.N.W. reached 
in ten minutes its water-bed near the ^northern hills. 


Here is a well, about fifteen feet deep to the surface 
of the water, called not Bir Shems nor ’Ain Shems, as 
one -might expect, but Bir eth-Themed. The .path 
now, ascends gradually and obliquely the hill of Sur’ah 
in the same direction, which here declines gently to- 
wards the west ; it is the same spur of the mountains, 
which I have already described, as running 6ut along 
the Stfrar to'the plain.- 

Near the top, at 7^ o’clock, we had on our right 
the wide-spread ruins of llafat. Here we could see 
the Siirar running off N. W. and then N.N.W. through 
the plain, a brold low tract of exceedingly fertile 
land, skirted by low hills and gentle swells. But I 
do not remember that we saw any appearance of 
another like valley coming into it from the south ; as 
would very probably have been the case, did Wad^i 
es-Siimt. actually thus form a junction with it.® W® 
now descended into a valley among hills j where aj 
8 o’clock we stopped a moment at a small spring of 
running wafer. 

,We very soon came out into the great plain, ^o- 
perly so called ; although it is here more undulating 


seem most decisively to identity Ir- 
sheinosh and l^eth-slieniesb. — This 
identity is rejected by Ileland, on 
the ground of a remark of Jerome, 
Comm, in Ezek. xlviii. ‘21, ‘2‘2. ; 
where in spenking^of the territory 
Q^^an he enumerates “ Ailon c*t 
et Emmaus, qua^. nunc aj)- 
pellSto Nicopolis;” as if for Aja- 
lon, Iwiaalbim, and Beth-shemesh, 
as But there is he^e no 

Jerome was even 
fctti-,;heraesh at all : 



and if ho did thus actually confoun(| 
it with hanmau.s, it probJibly arosif 
from the form given to it by th^; 
Seventy, viz. TruA/g I'a/zgavc rilag/ci 
Shemesh), Josh. xix. 41., which ht 
took for *A/</i(rot'(; 01 * Sc$ 

Roland, Palacst. pp. .168. 65(| 

MUnchnor, Gel. Anzeigen, 183^ 
No. ‘24.J. pp. 926, 927. ^ 

1 Josh. XV. 83. xix. 41. Judg. xi\t 
31. Onomast. art. Esthaul, 

2 See Vol. IT. p. 320. 

3 See Vol. IL p. 327. note i. 
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than we had seen it further south towards Gaza, and 
might even be called hilly. We still kept on N.N.W. 
At some distance on- our right, ^ long line of rocky 
hills, a spur from the mountain, extended out west- 
wards into the plain. The country was mostly tilled, 
though not fully. At half past eight, we passed the 
ruins of a village called Beit Far ; and at 9 o’clock 
had the large village of Khulda on a hill ten minutes 
distant on our right, a[)parently connected with the 
spur just described. Fifteen minutes later we came 
to a large well in a valley among the swells, htted 
up with troughs and reservoirs, with flocks waiting 
around. Here two men were dAwing Water “ with 
the foot,” by means of a large reel, as already described, 
pulling the upper part towards them with their hands, 
and pu.shing with their feet upon the lower part.^ We 
stopped here ten minutes for our knimals to drink. At 
a short distance in the N.E., perhaps eight or ten 
minutes, was the large village of Saidon. 

Setting off again at 9" 25', we soon left the Ramleh 
road, which keeps on in the same course, and turned 
more to the left, about N. W. by W. towards the 
village of ’Akir. After a few minutes, We had a dis- 
tinct^view of Ramleh. At ten o’clock there was a 
spBl% in a valley on our path ; and ten minutes be- 
yo#ll it a miserable little village on the left, called 
el-Mansuvah. We now travelled across a wide tract 
of low flat laud, the level bed of a broad Wady com- 
ing from the N. F. and jiassing on to join the Surar, 
as it crosses the plain and obliquely approaches the 
sea. Before us, at the distance of an hour or more, 
was a short line of hills running nearly parallel with 
the coast, whicht shut out the region of Yebna from 
our view. Th^utiir passes behind these hills, being 
first joined ()n««ir left by the Wady in W'hich we 
> Sec 351. ; and Note II. end of Vol. I. 
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"how were; and there takes the name of Wady Rubin. 
*Akir lies on the rise of land on the north-western side 
of the Wady we were crossing ; and as we drew near, 
the path led through well-tilled gardens "and fields of 
the richest soil, all upon the low tract, covered with 
Vegetables and fruits of great variety and high perfection. 
We reached ’Akir at 1 1 o’clock. 

Here we made a mid-day halt of several hours, be- 
neath some trees fully exposed to tlie wind, on the 
north of the village. Our fears of a day of oppressive 
heat were more than verified. There was a slight haze 
before the sun ; and the wind was blowing strongly 
from the N.W. directly from the adjacent sea; yet it 
seemed charged with a glow as if it came from a scorched 
desert. " The thermometer sheltered behind the trunk 
of a tree stood at noon at 105° F., and held in the sun 
rose only to 108°. The shade of the scattered olive- 
trees was so small and slight, that it availed us little as 
a protection against the sun’s rays. 

’Akir lies not far from the line of hills above de- 
scribed, which here bound the plain on the west, and 
behind which the Surar passes on obliquely to the sea.' 
It is of considei'able size ; but in the village itself we 
could perceive nothing to distinguish it from other 
modern villages of the plain. lake them it is built of 
unburnt bricks or mud ; and exhibits to the eye of the 
traveller, no marks of antiquity. We were unable to 
fix the direction of Yebna, and Ramlch was hidden by 
the intervening swells.^ 

’ Other places bore from ’Akir pp. il74. According to Scholz> 
as follows : Sur’ah S. 50*^ E. ol- there arc here tlu* ruins of a former 
Mansurah S. 45° E. Kheishiini S. church, afterwards a mosk ; Rcise, 

E. Tell Zakariya S. 25° E. p. 14(). Between it and the sea 
Tell es-S^eh S. 1° W. Kiitrah S. are the ruins of a Konian bridge 
50° W. Mughar S. 05° W. over the water of Wady Rubin, 

, 2 Yebna is situated on a small with high arches, built of very 
eminence on the west siile of the large stones^ Irby and Mangles, 
Wady Rubin, an hour or more dis- ibid. Scholz, jp. 147. On th(» east- 
tantfrom the sea, irby and Man- ern side of the Wady, on a small 
gles, p 182. Corresp. d* Orient, v. eminence, is the tomb or Wely of 
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There .seems no reason for doubt, that ’Akir an- 
swers to the ancient Ekron. The radical letters of 
the Arabic name are the same as those of the Hebrew ; 
and the position too corresponds to all we know of 
Ekron. That city was the northernmost of the five 
cities of the lords of the Philistines ; and was situated 
upon the northern border of Juclali ; while the other 
four cities lay within the territory of that tribe.* Eu- 
sebius and Jerome describe it as a village of Jews 
between Azotus (Ashdod) and Jainnia, towards the 
east ; that is to say, to the eastward of a right 
line between those places ; and such is the agtual po- 
sition of ’Akir relative to Esdud and Yebna at the 
present day.^ 

The ancient Ekron was at first assigned, to Judah, 
as« upon its border ; but was afterwards apparently 
given to Dan, though conquered by Judah.* It after- 
wards became remarkable in connection with the cap- 
ture of the ark by the Philistines, which was sent back 
from Ekron upon a new cart drawn by two milch- 
l^^ine ; ipd these being left to their own course took the 
!?■ strai^t way ” to Beth-shemesh, the nearest point of 
'lintrance to the mountains of Judah.* In coming there- 
fore from ’Ain Shems to ’Akir, we might almost be 
said to have followed the track of the cart, on which 
the ark was thus sent back. After David’s victory 
over Goliath in Wady es-Siimt, the Philistines were 
pursued to Ekron ; and at a later day the prophets 
utter denunciations against it along with the other 

Rubin (Reuben) the son of Jacob, Le Quion, Orlens Chr. iii. p. 587. 
from wnich the Wady here takes The crusaders built htSre the fortress 
its name ; it is mentioned by Mejr Ibelin ; sec above, Vol. II. p. 420. 
ed-Din (in 149.5) as having been note *. 
formerly a great place of pilgrim- ' Josh, xiii, 3. xv. 11. 47. 

age for the Muhammedans, and it - Onomast. art. Accaron. 

still remains so in a degree ; Fundgr. ^ Josh. xv. 11. 45. xix. 43. 

des Or. ii. p. 138. Irby and Man- Judg. i. 18. Joseph. Ant. v. 1. 22. 

p:les, p. 183. — For the dncient ib. 2. 4. 

Jabiieh, Ice Roland, Pal. p. 822. 1 Sam. v. 10. vi. I— fe. 
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Cities of the Philistines.' But from that time onward, 
except the slight notice of Eusebius and Jerome afcove 
cited, no further mention of Ekron appears until the 
time of the crusades. This great plain and the cities 
of the adjacent coast, were the scenes of many of the 
exploits of the warriors of the cross ; and in the writ- 
ings of that age the name of Accaron (Ekron) is 
spoken of, as still extant in the I’egion where we now 
find 'Akir.^ 

Since tliat time until the present day, Ekron has 
again been utterly . overlooked by all Frank travel- 
lers ; alUiough several must have passed very near to 
it on their way between Esdud and Rainleh.’’ Yet the 
Christians of both Gaza and Ranileh have the tradi- 
tion, that ’Akir is the ancient Ekron ; and the Muslim 
Sheikh of the village itself, told us of his own accord, 
that such was the belief among the inhabitants. The 
absence of all remains of antiquity may be accounted 
for by the circumstance, that probably the ancient 
town, like the modern villages of the plain, and like 
much of the present Gaza, was built only of unburnfe 
bricks. Esdud, as to the identity of which with Ash. 
dod, no one doubts, has in like manner no remains of 
antiquity ; and ancient Gatli, for anglit we know, is 
swept from the face of the cartin'^ The same Sheikh, ^ 
however, an intelligent man, informed iis, that here 
'Akir, and in the adjacent fields, they often discoyit' 
cisterns, the stones of hand-mills, and other relics 
the former place.'^ / 7^ 

» 1 8ani. xvii. .02. Jor. xxv. 20. loaf?iK\s west ()f\rMli-sheme3k ; c: X. 
Am. i. a Zoph. ii. 4. Zvvh. ix. .5. p. 180. Marin. Saimt. p. TO. 

7. Comp. Vol. II. p. 120. riiul iioU* •. ' So Von Troilo in Ajif. 1606, 

King Baldwin marched in a. n. f). .‘MO. Volney, Voyage, jC p. 310. 
1100 from Jerusalem to Askelon, Richardson iu‘ I8]8, Tray&, ii. p. 
through Azotiis (Esdatl), “inter 207. Irby and Mangles iii ifie same 
quani et Jamniam qiim super mare year j)a.ssed mon* to the left, by 
sita est, Accaron dirnisiinus ; ” Yebua ; Travels, p, 182. 

Fulch. Cifiipt. 23. in Gest. Dei, p. » See above, Vol. 11. p. 306. 
:jIus aUo says tbe name note a. Ibid. pp. 420, 42l. 
kitant al: a place four Richardson’s eonjecture, that 
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The great plain, in the region where we had now 
crossed it, like the same in the direction of Gaza, is 
entirely given up to the cultivation of grain, chiefly 
wheat and barley; and the crops were very fine. 
Many fields of millet were also interspersed, with their 
beautiful green ; and we noticed also sesame in many 
places. The peasants were now in the midst of the 
wheat harvest, or rather were near its close ; the 
reapers, were yet busy in the fields, followed as usual 
by female gleaners almost as numerous. We saw 
also many women reaping. In some places the poorer 
peasants, for want of neat cattle, were treswling out 
their grain with donkics ; and we often saw the wo- 
men beating out with a stick the handfuls they had 
gleaned.' In one instance a poor woman was pound- 
ing out her gleanings with a stone. 

We left ’Akir at 2'' .OO' for Ilamleh, on a course 
about N. K.i N. Between these places, the plain is 
less fertile, and is comparatively little cultivated. The 
approach to Ilanileh is over a tract of heavy sand, 
. which continues even among the olive-groves and 
gardens lying around the town upon this side. We 
reached Ramlch at twenty minutes before 5 o’clock. 
.^\^ith some difficulty we found our way to the 
h(^se of ’Abud Murkus (Marcus), the American con- 
st3tir agent, an upright wealthy Arab of the Greek 
church, whose acquaititance Ave had already made at 
Jerusalem. He and his eldest son were absent at 
Yafa ; but we were received with great kindness by 
the family. The second son, a young man of eighteen 


]ierhaps Ekron may have betm at 
a ruiyed villa^^o near Ksdud, the 
name of which ho writes “ Took- 
rair,’’ is not to be refuted ; Travels, 
ii. p. 205. Bui he luigbt^Jijust as 
well haye tnado the same" village 
out to bo Gath, or Eleuthc'vopolis, 


or any" other ancient place. We 
inquired often after this name 
“ 1 ookrair but none of the Arabs, 
so far as we could find, bad ever 
heard any tbinj^ resembling: it. 

’ See Vol, II. p. 385. llntb, ii. 
17. 
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or twenty years, did the honours of the house ; and con- 
ducted us to an “ upper room,” a large airy hall, form- 
ing a sort of third story upon the flat roof of the house. 
As we entered, the mistress of the family came out of 
her apartment and welcomed us ; but we saw no more 
of her afterwards. In our large room, we had oppoi*- 
tunity to arrange our toilette a little, for the first time, 
after three weeks of dwelling in a tent and travelling 
mostly in deserts. Sherbet was brought, which in this 
instance was lemonade ; and then coftee. Our youth- 
ful host now proposed, in the genuine style of ancient 
Oriental hospitality, that a servant should wash our 
feet. This took me by surprise ; for I was not aware 
that the custom still existed here. Nor does it, indeed, 
towards foreigners j though it is quite common among 
the natives. We gladly accepted the proposal, both 
for the sake of the refreshment and of the scriptural il- 
lustration. A female Nubian slave accordingly brought 
water, which she poured upon our feet over a large 
shallow basin of tinned copper ; kneeling before us, and 
rubbing our feet with her hands, and wiping them with 
a napkin. It was one of the most gratifying minor in- 
cidents of our whole journey.' 

While dinner was preparing, we Jiad time to w^k 
out and take a view of the town ; and also to ascend 
the lofty tower which is seen far and wide, as the 
traveller approaches Ilamleh. Our host accompanied 
us, and also a- younger brother, a lad of twelve or 
fourteen years of age. T'he town lies upon the eastern 
.side of a broad low swell in the sandy though fertile 
plain ; and the streets have therefore a slight declivity 
towards the east. Like Oa/a and Yafa, it is sur- 
rounded by olive-groves, and gardens of vegetables and 

* Gen. xviii Li t a little vii. 4^. Comp. 1 Sam. xxv. 41. 

water, I pray yon, be brought, and John, xiii. 5. 
wash your feet,’ xix. 2. Luke, 
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delicious fruits; the latter enclosed by impenetrable 
hedges of prickly pear. Occasional palm-trees are 
also seen, as well as the Kharub and the sycamore. 
The streets are few ; the houses are of stone, many of 
them large and well-built. There are several mosks, 
one or more of which are said to have once been 
churches ; and there is here one of the largest Latin 
convents in Palestine, which however wc did not visit.* 
The vaulted cisterns on the north of the town, we also 
did not see.^ The place is supposed to contain about 
three thousand inhabitants ; of whom nearly one third 
part are Christians, chiefly of the Greek rite, and a few 
Armenians. The great caravan-road between Egypt 
and Damascus passes through Rainleh. 

The chief object of our attention was the tower 
above mentioned, which is situated some ten minutes 
west of the town, on the highest part of the swell of 
land. It stands in the midst of the ruins of a large 
quadrangular enclosure, which has much the appear- 
ance of having been once a splendid Khan ; indeed the 
arches on the southern and eastern sides are still stand- 
ing. Under the middle of the area, or perhaps nearer 
the southern side, arc extensive subterranean vaults, 
I’estiiJg on arches of solid masonry, and lighted from 


^ Most Frank Iravcllprs stop 
at this convent. A.s such, it is not 
older than the 1 8th century. Be- 
fore that time there was here only 
a hospitium or Khan for nilf^rinis, 
purcWsecl or hiuVt by VmWp the 
Good, duke of Burj^undy, after a.i>. 
1420, and served h\ tlie monks of 
the Latin convent at Jerusalem ; 
though it was often lel’t untenanted.v 
So Gumpeiiberg, Tucher, Brey- 
dcnbach, and Fabri, Reissb. pp. 
442. (i57. 104. 240. Quaresmiiis, li. 
pp. 7, 8. Cotovic. p. 142. R. do 
Salignaco found it deserted in lo22; 
and also Sandys in ]GiO( de Salign. 


tom. vi. c. ;3. Sandys, p. 118. So 
late as 1097, Morison describes 
it as 111 ! hospice passablement 
bien bati et commode;” p. 54S. 
According to Korte, the present 
building was erected not long be- 
fore his (lay, i. e. in the early part 
of the 1 8th century ; Reise, pp. 47, 
48. Comp. Yon Egmond u. lley- 
inan, i. p. dIO. — The monks make 
their convent occupy the site of the 
house of Nicodemiis. Quaresmius, 
1. C. NC. &c. ^ 

’ Fococke ii. p. 4. fol. Prokesch, 
p. d8. 
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above. These are of good workmanship, and perfectly 
dry and clean ; and have very much the aspect of 
store-houses or magazines for the deposit of the mer- 
chandise, which might once liave passed through the 
Khan. 

Tlie tower is towards the N. W. part of the enclo- 
sure ; and is at present wholly isolated, whateveranay 
have been its original construction. It is of Saracj 
architecture, square, and built of well-hewn stone 
windows are of various forms, but all with pointed 
arches. The corners of the tower are supported by 
tall slender buttresses ; while the sides taper upwards 
by several ’stories to the top. The exterior reminded 
me not a little of the ancient lied tower in Halle ; 
though this of llamleh is more slender and graceful, 
and also more ornamented. It is built of solid mason- 
work, except a narrow staircase within, winding up to 
the external gallery. This latter is also of stone, and 
is cai’ried quite around the tower a few feet below th§ 
top. We judged the altitude of the whole tower to be 
about one hundred and twenty feet.' 

From the top of this tower there is a wide view on 
every side, presenting, a prosj)ect rarely surpassed 
in richness and beauty. I could liken it to nothing 
but the great plain of the Rhine by Heidelberg; or 
better still, to the vast plains of Lombardy, as seen 
from the cathedral of Milan and elswhere. In the 
east, the frowning mountains of Judah rose abruptly 
from the tract of hills at their toot ; while on the west, 
in fine contrast, the glittering waves of the Mediterra- 

Prokescli says there are 128 to each st(‘p cannot ho relied on as 
of nine inches each ; whi(!h exact. Hoist', &c. ]>. ,‘)0. Scholz 
together with the bascTnont and the gives tiu' ninnht'r of sh'jis at 125 ; 
part above the gfdlcry, would not Ib'ist', p. 118. Von l;]grnoiKJ and 
differ rnaterialiy from our e.dimate. Ilcvman at, 122 ; Ib'i/t'n, i. p. 812. 
But the specificat' liof nine inclu's 
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mean Sea associated out thoughts with Europe and 
distant friends. Towards the north and south, as 
far as the eye could reach, the beautiful plain was 
spread out like a carpet at our feet, variegated with 
tracts of hrown from which the crops had just been 
taken, and with fields still rich with the yellow of the 
ripe com, or green with the springing millet. Imme- 
diately below us, the eye rested on the immense olive- 
groves of llamleh and Lydda, and the picturesque 
towers and minarets and domes of these large villages. 
In the plain itself were not many villages ; but the 
tract of hills and the mountain-side beyond, especially 
in the N. E., were perfectly studded with them ; and 
as now seen in the reflected beams of the setting sun, 
they seemed like white villas and hamlets among the 
dark hills ; presenting an appearance of thriftiness and 
beauty, which certainly would not stand a closer 
examination. 

W<e here obtained a large number of bearings, 
and might have taken many more. Our young host 
was well acquainted with the region around ; but he 
was now so taken up with examining distant objects 
through our telescopes, that he did not always stop to 
look at a place before he told its lume. For this rea- 
son, there may be doubt as to the accuracy of some of 
the names of places which we wu'ote down, especially 
of the minor and remoter ones ; though in general 
they are correct. We wished much to find the direc- 
tion of YAfa ; which lies three hours distant, some- 
wdiere towards the N. N. W. Eut we were not able 
to arrive at any certainty respecting it ; as nothing 
was here visible to mark its site. Through one of the 
gaps, between the peaks of the eastern mountains, 
we could distinguish w'hat we held to be the high 
point and mosk of Neby Samwil, with which we were 
already well acquainted ; and in tlie south several 
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known places were visible, serving to connect our for- 
mer routes with Ramleh.* 

Of the places recorded in the note, Beit Dejan and 
el-Mejdel are at least ancient names*; and Beit Ne- 
Mla is perhaps a scriptural one** Besides these, Jimzu 
and Yalo are likewise ancient ; and we saw them more 
fully on our way to Jerusalem. Kubab, or as it is like- 
wise called, Beit Kubab, and also I.atr6n^ are on the 
direct road to the latter city ; the former on one of the 
first hills two hours fiorn Ramleh ; and the latter an 
hour beyond at the foot of Wady ’Aly, through which 
the road ascends, though still an hour from the “ Gate 
of the Valley,” as it is called. ’Annvas, the ancient 
Emmaus or Nicopolis, which we had seen from Tell 
es-Safieh, we did not here make out. It is said by 
some to lie about an hour from Latron towards the 


1 The followinp: arc tho bear- 
ings from the tower of llamleli, 
beginning in the N. \V. and pro- 
ceeding towards the right : Jieit 
Bejan hour distant N. 5'^ W. 
SPifiriyeh N. E. ol-Mcjdol N. 
35° E. el-Muzeiri’ali N. 40° E. 
Kuleh N. 40° E. Deir Tureif N. 
53° E. Ludd N. 57° E. Beit Ne- 
bala N. 04° E. Beir Abu ]M(*sh’al 
N. 08° E. Na’Iin N. 70° E. Bu- 
drus N. 80° E. Baiiiyal E. Kiis 
Kcrker S. 80° E. Jimzu S. 82° 
E. Neby Samwil S. 00° E. ’Ana- 
beh S. 05° E. Yalo 8. 55° E. 
el -Kubab S. 54° E. Latron S. 40° 
E. Kheishfim S. 15 E. Tell Za- 
kariya S. 9° E. 

- The form Beit Bejan is ob- 
viously the Hebrew Bt'th-Bagon; 
but no place of that name occurs 
in Scripture in this region. There 
was a Beth-Bagon in the plain of 
Judah further south, Jo.;h. 41. ; 
and another in the trib^.* of Asher, 
Josh. xix. 27 Eusebius and Je- 
rome l^>V^er place a large village 
^ Bagon (Arabic Kefr 
i*egion between Bi- 


ospolis and Jamnia ; of which pro- 
bably this name and place aite the 
remains. Onomast. art. Beth Da^ 
gon, — The form el-Mojdel is the 
lleb. INligdol, Greek Magdala; but 
Scripture mentions no place of that 
name in those ])arts. , 

‘ Is this yierhiips the Neballat of 
Neh. xi. 34. mentioned along with 
Lod or Lydda ? ;*; / 

^ This Arabic form appeafe to' 
come from the name “ Castelluni 
vel Bomus boni Latronis ” giveii'fto 
the place by the monks ; ^t this 
name I have not beini abfe to find 
earlier than tlie latter paft Of the 
1 6th century ; e. g. Cotovre. p. 143. 

See more undm* Beit ’IJr, Jlumi 9th. 
Th(» earlier pilgrims speak of the 
spot as “ (yastelliim Emmaus,” or 
as the church or town of the Mac- 
cabees ; Tiicher in Reissb;!; p. 658. 
Breydenbaeh, ib, p. 105. Breyden- 
bach speaks of th(‘ latter al» Modin ; 
and so too appanmtly Jac. de Vi- 
fcry, c. 63. ]>. 1081. It is not im- 
possible, but that this tradition of 
the Maccabees may have some 
groi ind . Sec above, Vol . II. p. 329. 
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south ; while other information places it ten or fifteen 
minutes north of Latron towards Yalo.‘ 

We lingered upon the tower until near sunset, en- 
joying the surpassing beauty, in which the mountains 
of Judah and the plain of Sharon revealed themselves 
before us. Returning to the house of our friends, we 
found their hospitality meantime had not been dor- 
mant ; a dinner of many dishes was awaiting us, the 
most abundant indeed wliich we any where met with 
in Palestine. ’Abud Murkus himself returned about 
9 o’clock j bringing word that the plague had now dis- 
appeared in Yafa, and that the town (which like Jeru- 
salem had been long shut up) was to he opened on 
Sunday." Several neighbours came in to learn the 
news ; and carpets and mats were spread for the com- 
pany in the open air on the flat roof, adjacent to the 
room we occupied. Here we revelled in the delightful 
coolness of the evening, after the sultry heat of the 
day. , 

The household establishment of our host was large, 
and very respectable in its appointments. Of the 
many females it contained, we saw none except the 
.pother of the family, who welcomed us at our en- 
flrance, and the Nubian slave who washed our feet. 
Indeed, altliough Christians, the customs of Oriental 


J Soe Vol. ir. pp. :)(iSy S64. 
PVokes(*]i '^niakos it lit? an hour 
south of Latron ; p. 40. The more 
northern position rests on an Aral) 
account which we heard later. — 
For this city of Emniaus or Nico- 
polis (not the villajye Eniinaiis of 
Luke), sec Rclaiid, Talaost. pp. 427. 
seq. 758. Coius of tins city still 
exist; see Mioimet, Medailles Antiq. 
V. p. 550.*— The crusatlers and later 
pilgrims appear to hav(» found it 
at Latron, near the church’*<?f the 
Maccabees; Jac. de Vitr. Q3fJP^l081. 
See the preceding note, too 


Michaud and Poiijoiilat at the pre- 
sent day; Corr. d’ Orient, iv. pp. 
179, 180. 

* We learned nothing more of 
Yafa, exeept what has often been 
told. The population, as we heard 
from .sevi'ral quarters, is estimated 
at about 7000 souls ; of whom nearly 
one half are Christians, including 
Greeks, Greek Catholics, Arme- 
nians, and a few Latins. The mean 
geographical position of Yafa is 
hit. 0i)U)6" N. and long. 84" 44' 
24" E. from Greenwich. Sec Ber- 
ghUHs’s Memoir, p. 20. 
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life seemed to prevail Jiere in some force, and the 
females were seduloOsly kept out of view. Whenever 
we passed down stairs from our upper room, word was 
given below, in oi*der that they might get out of the 
way. The eldest son was married, and his wife lived 
as a daughter in the family. This indeed is the usual 
custom, the remains of ancient patriarchal usage ; and 
it is not unfrequent, that parents thus see several 
children and many grandchildren clustering around 
them, and their househohl increasing so as to include 
wJiat, in other circumstances, would form six or eight 
families. For this reason, any estimate of the popula- 
tion of a place in Palestine from the number of house- 
holds, must rest upon no soiitl foundation. 

It was near 11 o’clock bet()re the company separ- 
ated, so that we could lay ourselves down to rest ; 
although we were excessively fatigued from the heat 
and burden of the day. During the evening, we sent 
off Komeh and one Mukary with the lent and luggage 
to Jerusalem, by the direct road over Kuryet cl-’Enab ; 
in order that the tent might be ready to I'eceiv'e Mr. 
Lanneau and our companion, whose quarantine •would 
expire in the morning. We o\irselves concluded tqi 
take the great ancient road over T.ydda and Betli^ 
horon ; intending also to set off very early, as there 
was a prospect of another sultry day. Our servants, 
as being Muhammedans, were not permitted to enter 
the house^ except at our express call ; and it was wifc^ 
some difficulty, that we obtained jicrmission for Ibrahila 
to sleep before our door, in order that he might be||t 
liand in the morning. ^ 

-We would gladly ourselves have slept upon tllo 
roof beneath the open sky, in jiieference to tlie close! 
air of any room ; but this ])rivilegcd sj)ol was already 
in t®e Dossession of otliers. Beds were spread for us 
: %)w%’per room, consisting of thick quilts iirtdpr- 
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neath, and another quilt of silk in which to wrap 
ourselves. But the night beneath a roof was hot ; and 
the house like all others in Palestine not free from 
fleas ; so that I did nothing but toss about in feverish 
half-slumber all night. Here my companion’s long 
experience in similar oriental annoyances, gave him 
the advantage ; and Ins rest was more tranquil than 
mine. I several times rose and looked out through 
the lattices, as the bright moonlight fell upon the group 
of sleepers on the roof, and envied their lot. 


Let us now look for a moment at the historical 
questions connected with er-Ramleh. 

The name er-llamleh ' signifies “ the Sand ; ” and 
the place is first mentioned under this name by the 
monk Bernard, about a. d. S 70 .- Adamnanus, about 
A. D. 607> makes no allusion to it •, although he speaks 
of the memorials of St. George at I.ydda.'^ All this 
tallies well with the account of Abulfeda, drawn from 
earlier Arabian writers, that Rainleh is not an ancient 
city, but was founded by Suleiman, son of the Khalif 
’Abd tl-Melek, in the early part of the eighth century, 
after he had destioyed I^udd. A palace of ’Abd el- 
Melek had already occupied the spot.^ William of 
Tyre and Marinus Sanutus give the same testimony.'* 


‘ We adopt the form 
leh as beiuj^ alivailv Ooimuoo. 
Written strictly accoriliii};- to our 
system of ortho{^rai)hy, it would be 
er-lliimleh. 

' Bernardiis do Loc. Sanct. !(>. 
“ Deinde veiierant Alarixa (el- 
’Arish) ; dc Alarixa In Kaniula, 
juxta (piam est Monasterium beati 
Georf^ii Marty ris.” 

' Adamnanus, iii. 4. p. ,V-!l. ed. 
Main I Ion. 

AbulfodaB, Tab. Syi\ ed. Kbhlip’, 
p. 79: ’Abd eUMelek and 

VOL. in. 


two sons el -Wei id and Suleiman, 
held the throne from a. d. 705 to 
7 l>(). 

’ Will. Tyr. x. 17. Est aufein 
llamula civitas — quam post tem- 
pera seduetoris Mahnmeth, ejus 
sueeessores Arabum principes, ve- 
teres tradunt historia*, fiindasse.” 
Marin. Sanut. ]). hV2. “ Hauc civi- 
Uitem oedificaverunt Ar«abos prope 
Lyddam, qnum peregrini primo 
iverunt ad partes illas post tempora 
Mabunieti.” 
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The place soon became flourishing, and is celebrated 
by Arabian writers.* Edrisi about a. d. 1150 calls 
Ramleh and Jerusalem the two principal cities of 
Palestine ; and describes the former as pleasant and 
well peopled, with markets and commerce and re- 
venue.'^ Before the time of the crusades, it was sur- 
rounded by a wall witli a castle and twelve gates ; 
and with each of the four principal gates, towards 
Yafa, Askelon, Jerusalem, and Nabulus, there were 
connected markets and a mosk.** 

The crusaders in a. u. 10{)9, on their march from 
Antioch to Jerusalem, having celebrated the day of 
Pentecost at Cmsarea, directed their course to Lydda, 
where they found the splendid tomb and church of St. 
George. Count Robert of Flanders, with five hundred 
knights, was sent forward to reconnoitre the neighbour- 
ing Ramleh ; and found the gates o])en and the city 
deserted of inhabitants. The host of crusaders fol- 
lowed, and took up their quaiters in Ramleh for three i 
days, recruiting themselves with the abundance of pro- ‘ 
visions, which the inhabitants had left- behind in their 
flight. Here they celebrated a festival to St. George, 
who had already aided them in the battle near Antioch # 
and with due formality installed him as their patro^ 
Saint. His tomb at Lydda was made the seat of the 
first Latin bishopric in Palestine ; and Robert, a priel^ 
from Rouen in Normandy, was on the spot appointed 
bishop, and received tithes from tlie j)ilgrims. The 
new see was endowed with the cities of Ramleh 
Lydda, and the lands belonging to them. On the fou^ 
day the army proceeded towards Jerusalem.' '.j 

i 

' Sorao^Ulace hore Itio lonib of ' .Sic in the (jpsta Dei: R(*. 
Loknian the ^Vise ; see d’Horlielot, Moiiach. p. 7:i. Raldrie. p. ISO. 
Biblioth. Orif^. art. Rjiinniiid de A;r. p. 173. Fuldb! 

‘i lidrisi, '-pr .taiibert, p. .‘)3!). Cam. p. :)»(!. Will. Tyr. vii. -28! 

Abulfeda, M(yr eu-Din Also \Vilki>ii, G“sch. der Kr i. p 

^^;-d«i||^ii,ii.p. 133. ^.-The homafre paid to St. 

; j*f P- Ueorp-o by the crusaders, pitibaMy 
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From its position between Jerusalem and the coast, 
Ramleh formed an important post for the crusaders ; 
and continued generally in their hands while they held 
possession of the Holy City, and long afterwards. 
About A. D. 1177 the place was burned by the rene- 
gade Ivelin.* In a. u. II78 Saladin was totally de- 
feated in the vicinity by the Christians under king 
Baldwin IV. ; but in 1187, after the decisive battle of 
Hattin, the whole plain, with Yafa, Askelon, and also 
Jerusalem, fell into his hands.^ On the approach of 
Richard of England in a. u. 1191, Saladin caused the 
fortifications of Askelon to be dismantled; and the 
fortress of Ramleh and tlie church of Lydda, as well as 
other castles in the plain, to be razed.“ In the truce 
made between Richard and Saladin in the following 
year, it was stipulated, that the ])lain and coast from 
Tyrp to Yafii, including the half of Ramleh and Lydda, 
s^^uld remain in the liands of the Christians.^ In a.d. 
1||04 Ramleh was wholly given up to them, and appears 
tAlilve continued chiefly in their possession until a. d. 
iyu6, when it was finally taken from, them by the Sul- 
tan Bibars.'’ In the s\d)se(pient centuries, it is often 
mentioned as ihe resting-place of pilgrims and travel- 
lers, on their way between Yafa and Jerusalem.'* 


lod to prroatcr mioAvn in Eu- 
ro}>o, Nvhoro In* uas a<lo})tc<l as ihe 
patron saint (»f IhijiIaiKi amt se- 
veral other countries. In coji.se- 
quence of the vicinity t)f Earnleh 
and Lydda, the two have been 
sonietiinos confounded; and the 
churcli and stoiy oj‘ St. (.ieorfre 
placed at the former; so Ehocas, 
de Loc. vSanct. lit). Anna ('oinnena 
in Alexiade, lih. xi. p, ih28? Wil- 
lebr. ab Oldenli. in Lf .Mint Syni- 
mikta, Col. A^r. IGoth p, 115. Acta 
Sanctor. Apr. torn. iii. 142. 
Schwei^fi:(»r in Reiji.sb. ii. p. 113. 
Comp, Reland, Paliest. p. OdO. 

’ Will. Tyr. xxi.2l. 

• Will, Tyr. XXL 2.k 24. Bohaedd, 

I) 


Vit, Salad, p. 4(). Abulfed. Annal. 
A. H. 573. Wilken, 1. c. iii. ii. p. 
I8(j. — Bohaedd. 1. e. p. 72. Abulfed. 
]. c. A. n. 5S3. 

5 Bohaedd. p. 202. Abulfed. Ann. 
A. II. 5vS7. Ueinand, Extraits, p. 331. 
Mejr ed-l)in in Fund»:r. dcs Or. ii. 
]}. 13(». (Janfr. Vinisanf, p. 302. 
Wilken, Gesch, der Kr. iv. p. 426. 

> Bohaedd. pp. 258, 259. Rei- 
nand Extraits, p. 350. Gaufr. Viiii- 
.smf, p. 422. Abulfed. Annal. a. h. 
588. Wilken, iv. p. 509. 

’ Ahnlfeda' Ann. a. h. 601. 
Reinaud, E.xtraits, p. 498. Wilken, 
vii. p. 493. 

‘ 8(‘e for the hospitium and con- 
vent, p. 27. note above. 

2 
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At)out 1547 Belon found it almost desei'ted ; scarcely 
twelve houses being inhabited, and the fields mostly 
unfilled.' 

With the history of Muhammedan Ramleh, the 
tower above described on the west of the town stands 
in close connection. This structure has long been a 
stone of stumbling to travellers ; who have mostly 
been content to follow, in this case, as in so many 
others, an indefinite monastic tradition. In all Frank 
writers, down to the middle of the sixteenth century, 
I find no allusion to the spot. At that time, about 
A. D. 1555, Bonifacius of Ragiusa speaks of it as the 
site of a former tihristian church, dedicated to the 
Forty Martyrs of Sebasie in Armenia; this is repeated 
by Zuallardo and Cotovicus, cited with approbation 
by Quaresmius, and followed by most other travellers.® 
In the begitming of the eighteenth century, we begin 
to find it regarded as one of Helena’s churches.’ Tn 
the present century, it has become fashionable to 
these ruins to the time of the crusades, as havinglKlcn 
a convent and church erected by the Kniglits Tem- 
plars, and dedicated to the Forty Martyrs. ' The tower 


1 Obscrvat.p. 140. raulu.s, Saiimi. 
i. p. 2.30. 

^ Boiiif. (le poivnii. ( ’uifu 'l\‘rr,T 
Saiict. lib. ii. Qiian’Miiiiis, ii. p. 
7, H. Zuallanlo, p. 1 12. ( ’oto- 

vicus, p. 141. So Munconys, i, p. 
299. Doiibdan, p. 4S.s. Pocockt*, ii. 
p. 4. Chateaubriand, i. p. 419. Tar. 
1837, &c. &c. 

^ This is probably a riient hy- 
pothesis of the monks ; I find it first 
mentioned by Van Ejjrinond and 
Ileyraan, i. p. 311., and then apiin 
only very recently by SalzViacher 
in 1838 ; ii. p. 24. Prokttscli indeed 
speaks of a church of Helena in 
Ramleh; but seems to mean some 
other buildinfr; p. 39. Scholz as- 
cribes only cisterns to lit lend; p. 148. 
vy This rAoi i , current appa- 
Tently amofij^he monks, seems to 


b(‘ first mentioned in Turner’ Tour 
ill the Pt‘vanf, tom. ii. pi 

282. Sebolz jriv(*s tlu^ .•^aine ac£ 
count (|uiti‘ circumstantially, p. 148. 
and is followed by Prokesch, p. 39tf?; 
Monro, i. p. 94. ; Salzbacher, ii. i>, 
24. Tlu‘ latter traveller has the 
m(‘rit of unitinjr tin* two conjectural 
traditions; makinjr Helena firji 
build the chiircb, and tin' Templa 
rejiair it. — Aeeordinp: to Micliai^ 
the remains of scweral tombs 
Christian knights are found hor„, 
but I cannot learn that this nccoiCtt 
rests on any bett(‘r authority thtoi 
Surins in i94.>, who afHmis tjf 
.same fhinp-. No other travel! 
sj)(‘aks of any such remains, T|j(r 
flid we see or hear of any. Siinii^ 
Pelerin, p. 3o8. Corr. d’Orient, 
p. 178. f 
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in question has usually been held to have belonged, .as 
a belfry, to the ancient church.' 

That Christian churches existed at Ramleh before 
the age of the crusades, we know from the testimony 
of Eutychius, Patriarch of Alexandria. He relates, 
that during the reign of the Egyptian Khalif el-Muk- 
tadir, early in the tenth century, the Muslims rose in 
tumult and destroyed the churches of St. Cosmas and 
St. Cyriacus in Ramleh, and others in Askelon and 
CfEsarea; whieh, on complaint to the Khalif, he or- 
dered to be rebuilt." That during the long possession of 
the city by the Frank Christians, other churches and 
also convents were erected, is highly probable ; though 
I have been able to find no historical trace of it what- 
ever. The first Christian notice of the tower and sur- 
rounding quadrangle, as we have above seen, is from 
the sixteenth century; and the first reference of it to 
the Tcni])lars occurs in the nineteenth. Yet there 
seems to be no evidence, that the Templars ever had 
an establishment at Ramleh ; it is found in no list of 
their possessions ; although their houses at Yafii and 
Gaza and elsewhere in the vicinity, are enumerated; 
and an estaldisluneut so large as this obviously once 
was, couid not well have been passed over, had it 
made part of their possessions. * Thus there is no his- 
torical evidence, that the spot in (juestion was ever 
occupied by a (diristian church at all ; and also no 
traditional evidence, reaching further back than the 
sixteenth century. 

On the other hand, there is decisive evidence, both 
historical and architectural, of the IMuhammcdan origin 

‘ Monconys, i. p. 209. VonTroilo, Sop a list of the establish- 

()rientaL Rc*isobi‘sphr. p. ti/>. Mo- incuts of the 'rcniplars in the pro- 
rison, p. 544 . Chatcjuib. Itin. i. vinco of ,h‘ru.‘?aloni, in ^Muntor’s 
p. 419. StatutciibiK'h dos Ordens der Tcm- 

Kutychil Annalos, ii, pidhorni, i. pp. 418, 419. Berl. 

513. Oxon. IG58. 1794. 

D S 
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of the whole structure, as it at present exists. The 
retnaining arches of the quadrangle are obviously 
Saracenic ; and the tower itself was no less obviously 
erected as a minaret ; although the form and style are 
peculiar. It is solid within, except the staircase ; has 
the usual external gallery above ; and has neither 
place for a bell, nor any thing else in common with 
the tower of a church. Further, an Arabic inscription 
over the door, which we read, bears the date of a. h. 
710, corresponding to a. d. l.'ilO ; showing the time 
when tlie tower was commenced. This is further con- 
firmed by the testimony of Mejr ed-Din, the author of 
a valuable Arabic history of .Jerusalem and several 
other towns, written in a. n. Jde relates, that 

the Khalif Nasir Miihannned Ibn Kalawun, (who was 
restored to the throne of Fgyi)t in a. d. 1310,) built 
here a minaret, imiquc for its loftiness and elegance, 
which was finished in a. h. This allows eighty 

years for the completion of the work.' ^ 

The same writer informs us, that the ancient mosk, 
with which this minaret was connected, was situated 
outside of the town, and surrounded by many tombs. 
In his day it was known as the White Mosk ; though 
little of the ancient structure remained. It had bec® 
built originally by Suleiman, son of ’Abd el-Melek, tjlp 
founder of llamleh, on his accession to the Khalifd|ie 
in a. d. 717 ; ‘Hid was renewed duriTig the reignsiljf 
Saladin by a person of liis court in a. d. 11.90, a yirar 
before the dismantling of llamleh by^ that Sultan.* 
Another Arabian writer, el-Khulil Ibn .ShMiin edh- 
Dludiiry, about a.u. MoO, speaks of the .same- White 

Mejr ed-Din in Fuiuij^r. de.s bably in ooniHTdion with the mera- 
Oflcnts, ii. f). — \ oIney men- tion of Kalawnn, the father of Na- 

tions th<r in script on oNor ihe door, sir,‘who bore that, appellation, and 
as recordinjr that this tower was died a. ii. (>80, twenty years before 
built ed-Din ; Voyage, ii. the bnildinjr of the tower. 

K thi> name actually .^^Mejr ed-Din, 1. c. pp. 
inscription it is pro- IS7. 
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Mosk at Ramleh as particularly worthy of admiration ; 
and mentions also its subterraneau crypts, in which 
forty companions of the prophet were said to be ih- 
terred.* There is probably some connection between 
this legend and tliat of the forty Christian martyrs, 
whom the Latins hold to be buried here ; but which 
of the two is the original, it may be difficult to deter- 
mine. 

I have above remarked, that the remains of the 
quadrangle have mucii the aj)poarance of a large 
and splendid Khan, while the crypts resemble subter- 
ranean magazines ; and such a Khan would here be 
entirely in its place, on the great caravan-road be- 
tween Egypt and Damascus. Yet we have no historical 
nor traditional evidence to any such fact. If then, 
as Arabian writers seem to represent, the whole was 
once a mosk, this quadrangle probably formed an en- 
glosure, similar to that of the Haram esh-Shcrif at 
Jerusalem, surrounding a court in which the mosk or 
(rtCSSks were erected.' The chambers along the walls 
bf ihe quadrangle may then have served for the attend- 
ants of the inosks, and for Derwishes, as is still the 
case at .lerusalem. Tdie inosks themselves have dis- 
ajipeared ; perhaps the materials have been employed 
for the erection of other buildings in the town itself. 
Schulz relates, that there are inscriptions, importing 
that the Muslims after the crusades built three inosks 
within this quadrangle ; a large one on the north, and 
two smaller ones on the southern side, with two saint’s 
chapels in the middle. This would be much like the 
pr(?fecnt arrangement of the Ilaram at Jerusalem ; but 
our attention was not called to the subject at the time ; 
and I regret that these inscriptions escaped our no- 


1 See Extracts from edh-Dha- Arabiea, pars iii. p. 18, of tlie Arabic; 

Wry ill RoseumiiUer’s Analecta pp. ;)7, .‘)8. Lat. 

D 
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tice.‘ Mejr ed-Din certifies also to the building of 
mosks at Ramleh, in the time of tlie Khalif Nasir Mu- 
hammed above mentioned ; which, in the writer’s day, 
like the rest of the place, were in ruins.^ 

We may now inquire, whether there is any evi- 
dence to connect the present Ramleh with an ancient 
Ratnah ; either the Ramathaim-Zophim of Samuel, or 
the Ariinathea of the New Testament ? Since the 
time of the crusades, sucli a connection has been ge- 
nerally assumed, chiefiy upon the strength of a supposed 
identity or resemblatice of the two names, supported 
by the ancient mention of a Rainah or Ranuithem in 
the vicinity. 

That a place called Hamathein or Ramatha did 
anciently exist in this region, somewhere not far dis- 
tant from Lydda, admits of little question. In the 
letter of Demetrius Nieator to Lasthenes, ])reserved * 
in the first book of Maecabees and by Josephus, he 
speaks ex])ressly of three districts, Apherima, Lydda, ^ 
and Ramathcm, which had been annexed to Ju)^||^ 
from Samaria.'’ Further, both Eusebius and Jerdffife 
mention an Armatlia Sophim in the Tamnitic region 
near to Lydda, and regard it as the city of Samuel 
and the Ariinathea of tlie New Testament.' This tes* 
timony is decisive, gs to the existence of a placoand . 

1 Scholz, Rdsf, &c.,p. 148. Th(*re » Ononiast. "^ArmathaiSophiim^ 
may perhaps be some (hnibt as to eivitas Rlehame et SjiMUelis in \ 
the interpretation, if not as to the rej^ione Tamnitica juxta Dios- ^ 
existence of tliese inscriptions. poliin, nnde fuit Jos(*p]i qui in * 

- Fundfrr. des Or. ii. p. Idh, KvaiiL^eliis ah .Ariinathia esse > 

Kat Toii- TfKic yofionj, 'Ar/ct- serihitnr.” So too Jerome in Ep. ' 
(it/ju K(^jivccuu Kffi VdfKiOtfif ftiTtvtr H(i. ad Eiistoeh. Epitaph. PaulSD, . 
7t^)0(Ti^i}(7av Ty 'h>vi(ua iitto rr/i; p. 078. “ Et LyddaUl VCFSaill ill 
^(ifiantiricoc, J Mace,. xi. 84. and .Diospolim (vidit) — hand prociil 
Joseph. Ant. xiii. 4. 9. The.^e ah ea Ariniathiain vienlum Jo- 
three districts are elsewhere s(‘veral seph (]ui Doininuin sepidivit; et^. 
times alftided to, without iiaminjj Nohe nrhein (juondain Sacerdotunijj. 
them; e, g. I r'Tacc. 80. 88. nunc tumnlum oecisorum ; Joppeml 
Jos. Ant. ^iii. ‘2, 8. ih. 4. See fpioqui^” kc. — 'Phe Ramah which- 
^ e laud’s chmniei/ , Pahest pp. 178, Jeronu* once couples with Beth- 

lioron, refers unquestionably to cit 
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district called Ramathem', not far from Lydda, and 
within the region or toparchy of Thamna. 

• But does this evidence go to show any connection 
between this Ramathem and the modern Ramleh? 
In itself it certainly does not; and after having had 
the subject long before my mind, 1 am constrained to 
admit, that the balance of probabilities seems to be 
against the identity of the two. 

First, the two names Ramah (Ramathem), and 
Ramleh, instead of being identical or even kindred, 
are totally diverse both in etymology and meaning. 
Ramleh signifies “ sand,” and is thus appropriately 
applied to the town as situated in a sandy plain'' ; while 
Ramah is “ a height, hill,” and is therefore here wholly 
inapplicable. The names too come from different roots, 
and have no more etymological affinity than Ramah 
and Bi'amah, or Poland and Portland. The Arabian 
history of the founding of Ramleh affords an easy ex- 
planation, why the name should have been adopted ; 
||liilc as to Ramah, the supposition would be far more 
probable, that it was situated upon one of the hills 
npt far distant from Lydda towards the east. 

It is somewhat remarkable too, if this ancient Ra- 
mah occupied the site of Ramleh, so near to Lydda 
and in full view from that place, that none of the early 
pilgrims should allude to it. Both the Bourdeaux 
pilgrim in a. n. 333, and 8t. Willibald about a. u. 
763, mention Lydda and Emmaus (Nicopolis) ; and it 


Rtini north of .lorusaloin, the Ra- 
mah of Benjamin ; set* Vol. II; pp. 
3l5-i)18. Y(*t Dr. Clfirke refers it to 
Ramleh ! Trav(*ls, li. i. p. (i;H. 4to. 

‘ The name Ramathem 

is simply the (iret'k form for 
the Hob. D'nDl Ramnifudin. With 
the article (Q^nD*in) this would 


readily pass over into the Greek 
Arimatheu, of the New 
Testament. 

- It is also sometimes applied to 
a sandy plain itself; e. ff. to the 
great tract of sand south -of Jcbel 
et-Tih towards Sinai. See Vol. I. 
p. 112. 
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is hardly conceivable, that they should have pMsed 
by Ramah or Arimathea, which in that case lay almost 
between, without some notice as the city of Samuel 
and of Joseph. Yet they have no allusion to the 
name or place ; and the first mention . of it, as we 
have seen, is by the monk Bernard a century later, 
who speaks of it only as Ramlqh. All this goes to 
sustain the testimony of Abulfeda and William of 
Tyre.‘ 

Further, by combining several notices of Eusebius 
and Jerome, it appears to follow, that the Ramah 
(Arimathea) of which they speak, did actually lie 
somewhere eastward from Lydda, as I have above 
conjectured. It was, as w'c have seen, in the Tam- 
nitic region near to Lydda. But Thamna, which gave 
name to a toparchy, is described by the same writers 
as a large village in the borders of Lydda, on the way 
to Jerusalem.- And from another passage, it ap])ears, 
that the Tamnitic district extended not less than fifteen 
Roman miles on the north (or north-east) of Lydd^ 
which point they still describe as in the borders of tne 
latter city, although this was the head of a different 
toparchy.'* Hence, as the district in which their Ra- 
inah lay'^, stretched thus far on the cast and north of 
Lydda, we are hardly entitled to assume, that it also 
extended around to the S.W. of that town, so as to 
include a jilace so near it in that direction as Ramleii. 
Nor is their expression “near by L3’^dda” (juxta Dios- 
polim) to be pressed to an extreme ; Lydda itself is 

‘ See p. 8:). abovt*. aiitem villa in fiiiibus Diospoleos, 

“ Onomast. “ Thamna — osten- quindeciui fornu* ab (\'i milibus dis- 
ditur hodieque praegTaiidis virus in tans contra Si'ptcntrionem in ro- 
finibus Diospofoos cnntilms JE- gionc Thaninitica.” For the names 
Ham.”— ^Jbid. “ Mnum— proxi- of th(‘ topanrbics, bhiimaus, Tliani-^ 
nius Thamnae vico grandi, qui situs na, Lydda, J()])pe, (dc. see Ptol. v. 
est inter ei; Diospoliin.” 14. Jciseph. B. J. iii. 3. 5. Reland, 

^ Onom^t. Bethsalisa — e.st PaJ. p. 17(3, 
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said. to be “near to Joppa,” although the two places 
are three hours distant from each Other.' 

Hence, as this llamah seems to have been situated 
on the east of Lydda, and the name implies that it stood 
upon a ‘ height,’ we are inost probably to look for it 
somewhere in tlie tract of hills between the mountain 
and the plain. We however fell in with no further 
trace of it ; and my purpose here has been, not so 
much to show where it lay, as to point out the cir- 
cumstances which render it improbable, that llamah 
was identical with Ilamleh. 

In accordance with this view, and with the testi- 
mony of Abulfeda, most of the earliest crusaders speak 
of the place only as Ilamleh, and aj)pear not to have 
thought of any llamah." Yet the hypothesis of their 
identity must have soon sprung up ; for Benjamin of 
Tudela, not long after a. d. IKiO, speaks of the place 
ilis the ancient llamah, and relates the fable of the 
Ixines of Samuel.'* Yet the scholars of the age did not 
^opt the common view ; for, twenty years afterwards, 
William of Tyre expressly rejects it, and follows the 
testimony of Arabian writers, that Ilamleh had been 
first founded by the Muhammedans.'* But the influence 
of his learning could not stem tlic tide of legend-loving 
credulity ; and in the time of Brocardus, a century 
later, Ave find Ilamleh fully installed as the Arimathea 
of .Toseph, and also as the Ramathaim-Zophim of Samuel 
in Mount Eplu-aim.'’ Yet long before this time, the 


* See above, p. 40. note ’. — 
Acts, ix. 38. 'Kyyrc iWfftjC^Av^Vin; 
rfi 'loTTirp. 

* See above, p. 34. note 

’ See Vol. 1 1. ;>. 143. note 
Benj. de Tud. par Barat. pp. ]0*i, 
103. 

^ Will. Tyr. x. 17. “ Est avitem 
ci vitas in canipestribus sita, 
juxta Liddam, qua> est Diospolis, 


hujiis antuptum nomen non reperi ; 
sed netpie ipsam priscis fuisse tem- 
poribus, freqiieiis habot opinio ; 
qiiaiii post tt'inpora sediictoris Ma- 
Imuieth, (‘jus suceessores Aralmm 
principes, vekwes tradunf historias, 
tiindasse.” 

•> Brocardus, c. ix. p. 184. Adri- 
chomius, p. 29. So too as Arima- 
thea, Rauiner, Palast. ed. 2. p. 214. 
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present Neby Samwil was already held to be the lat- 
ter place. 

I have already adduced reasons enough to show, 
that the city, of Samuel could not have been at Neby 
Samwil, and still less at the Ramathcm (Armatha) of 
Eusebius and Jerome near Lydda, wherever this may 
have lain.* The idea that this Ramah may have been 
the Arimathea of the New Testament, is not in itself 
improbable ; and it may be said too, that these fathers 
lived near the apostolic age, when a correct tradition 
might still be extant. Yet, on the other hand, in the 
very same article, they make the j)lacc also to have 
been the city of Samuel, which is impossible ; and they 
also make Nicopolis to have been the Emmaus of the 
New Testament, in direct contradiction to the specifi- 
cation of Scripture; for the Emmaus of Luke was onlyj 
sixty stadia distant from Jerusalem, while Nicopolfc 
cannot be much less than one hundred and sixty.® 
Hence, the })ositions of both the scriptural yVrimathq(| 
and Emmaus, must, I think, be still regarded as alii# 
unsettled. 

Instead of proceeding directly from Ramleh to Je- 
rusalem, we would gladly have first availed ourselves 
of the opportunity to visit Yafa, the ruins of Caesarea 
(Kaisariyeh), and other points along the coast ; and 
also to search for the site of Antipatris and other an- . 
cient places in the plain. Rut our time was limited ; ; 
and we knew that the coast had been perhaps better i 
explored, than any other j)art of Palestine. Resides, ' 
the heat of summer had already come ; and the expe- 
rience of the last two days liad v'arned us of what we 
must expect, if wc continued in the plain. With re- . 


1 8po Vol. IT. pp. 14 1. 142. .J(*rusal(*ni at 22 Roman inilos; ed. 

‘ Onornast. Armatha So- Wossrlinp, p. HOO. From Jorusa- 

phim unA £rnnus. Luke, xxiv. 1:3. lem to Latron, at the foot of the 

The llljlilt.. Hieroh f^ivOvS the di.s- mountain, is six hours; and ’Amwas 

polis (’Arnv Ts) from is still more distant. ^ 
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luctance, therefore, for once, we set our faces towards 
the mountains and the Holy City ; leaving the plain 
to be explored by future travellers, under more favour- 
able auspices. A few notices are all that I can here 
give. 

We have seen above, that in the destruction of 
Eleutheropolis, Gaza, and Askelon, which took place 
A. D. 796> a city called Sariphma shared the same 
fate ; which therefore probably lay somewhere in the 
plain.* The name of Stephen, bishop of Sariphasa, is 
found among the subscriptions to the council of .Je- 
rusalem in A. D. 530 ; though this city occurs as a 
bishopric in none of the ecclesiastical lists of Palestine.® 
Reland suggests with probability, that it may have 
been the place now called Siirafend, a village on the 
road from Ramleh to Yafa, iialf an hour from Ramleh 
and an liour before Beit Dejan.** Or, if a transposition 
•|,<rf letters were admissible, we might find it perhaps in 
l^afiriyeh, a village in the district of Ludd, bearing from 
kamleh N. 11° E.^ 

In the district of I.,udd, and apparently not far from 
that town, our lists give the name of an inhabited vil- 
lage el-Ychiuliyeh. Is this jierhaps the Jelnul of the 
children of Dan ? ’ 

Antipatris was built up by Herod the Great, and 
so named in honour of his father Antipater, on the site 
of a former place called Caphar Saba. The spot was 
well-watered and fertile ; a stream also flowed around 
the city, and groves of large trees were near.'* It lay 


‘ See above, V ol. 11. p. 41 1 . note 

< 2 ^ 

>Jrf f/irti'ot; t TTtrrKoTToQ Lat . 

“ Stephanas episeopns Scai’ ihieiisis 
et Sariphaeensis ; ” I. ibb. Cniieilior. 
Coll. tom. V, bol. C. K eland, 
Palmst. p. 987. L(‘ (Jinen, Oriens 

Chr. iii. p. 630. 

^ Reland, ibid. pp. 987, 988. Our 
li^ts give two sites called Surafend, 


one in ruins and the other inhabited 
by Muhammedans. 

» See p. 30. note above. 

Josh. xi.\. 45. 

Joseph. Ant. xvi. 5. *2. Ka^ap- 

— norafiu rf TTfpippfOifroQ ti)v 
roXiF tivT})i\ k'dl k'. 7. X. This mat- 
ter of a stream must not be pressed 
too literally. It w\ts doubtless 
merely a Wady, which, coming 
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one hundred and fifty stadia from Joppa ; and between 
the two places, Alexander Balas drew a trench, with 
a wall and wooden towers, as a defence against the 
approach of Antiochus.* To Antipatris the soldiers 
brought Paul by night from Jerusalem, (doubtless by 
'way of Beth-horon,) on the route to Cajsarea ; and 
then returned, leaving the horsemen to go on with him 
alone. ■ Antipatris lay between Ciesarea and Lydda ; 
and the distance from Ca3sarea, according to the Bour- 
deaux pilgrim, was twenty-six Roman miles.* All 
these circumstances go to show, that ‘Antipatris stood 
in the midst of the plain, and not upon the sea-coast ; 
and could not therefore have been at Arsuf, where the 
crusaders supposed they found it.^ 

Indeed, the true position of Antipatris seems to 
have been wholly lost sight of, from the time of Jerome 
until the present century ; although from our lists it 
appears that the ancient name Caphar .Saha still exists 
in the plain, under the Arabic form Kefr Saba, in 
the province of Nabulus. A corner of this province 
extends down quite to the coast, and includes the sites 
of Arsuf and el-IIaram ’, near the shore. Prokesch, in 
travelling northwards from llamlch through the plain, 


from tho mouiitain.^^, had water in 
it only a part of tin* year. 

J Joseph. Ant. xiii. Ij. I. B. J. i. 
4. 7. 

* Acts, xxiii. ;il, 

^ Hieron. Ejiitapli. raula\ p. 
673. ed. Mart. Itin. llieros. ed. 
WcsscUnf^, p. (30(1. Keland, Pal. 
p. 417. — The same Itinerary firives 
the distance of Antipatris from 
Lydda at x Roina i niih*s ; where 
howevo#it should probably read 
XX, one A havinj^ been droppt'd, 
Toi^nles from J..ydda wo ild t>:ive 
Romdn mili^s bidween Lyd- 
da' and while the actual 

distance is over minutes 

of le^titude,. 4? Roman 



^ Will. Tyr. ix. 10. xiv. 16. Jac. 
de Vitr. c. ‘Jd. p. 1067. Marin. 
Samit. p. I,V2. Broeardus, c. x. p.,; 

I HI). Comp. Belaud, Pahest. pp.V 
.'>(>0, /^70. — .\rsuf, so n‘nowned iiT' 
the histor\' of tlie crusades, is now 
a dc*v;(*rte(\ villaf^e at the mouth 
Nahr Arsuf, a small strc'am 
liours north of tin* villag^e el-Haram, 
or about 6 hours from Yafa. Sec 
Irby ami Mau/ih's, Travels, p. 189. 
I'lie stream is (railed on Jacotin’s 
ma p (‘1 - H addar. A rs uf is probably - 
till* ancient Apollonia ; Refand, Pat 
p. 573. 

•' Th(^ full name of this village is 
el-llaram *Aly Ibh ’Aleim; it lies 
upon the coast, nearly four hours 
north of Yiifa. 
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passed through h village at some distance north of Rds 
el-’ Ain, the name of which he writes “Kaffir Subaj” 
and nl^J; far from the same position, the great map of 
Jacotin has the name of a village “ Soufi.” These 
may possibly be one and the same name, standing' for 
Kefr Saba. The position upon the map of Jacotin, 
(though too far east,) corresponds tolerably with the 
ancient specifications of the distance of Antipatris 
fromi Cajsarea, .Joppa, and Lyddaj the latter as cor- 
rected.' The stream around the city would then 
probably be a Wady coming from the mountains, dry 
in summer, and forming one of the branches of the 
Nahr Arsuf. It seems not to have occurred either to 
the French or to Prokcsch, that this must be the site 
of Antipatris ; hut the identity has been more recently 
luggestcd by llaumer.'' 

5ln the same neighbourliood, our lists contain the 
name, of a village Jiljuleli, corresponding to the ancient 
Galgula which Eusebius and Jerome place at six Roman 
milfis north of Antipatris.* This was apparently the 
GilJ||tJn the region of Dor, whose king was subdued 
by .Joshua."* The ancient place must probably be 
sought somewhere in the vicinity of the village Kuliin- 
sawch, as marked by Jacotin. 

As we learned nothing more of this part of the 
great western plain, and travelled also from llamleh 


> See note % on th<' precedinj^ 
pa^e. Prokesch, Heist , p. 

This writer does not s])eeity very 
accurateK the distance of KotV Sa- 
ba from Has el-’ A in, or rather from 
the ruined bridjre over the river 
’Aujeh. He seems to j’-ive it at l.| 
hqfur, which is a])pnrentl y Ino short ; 
t™ ‘ Soufi* of the French i wp be- 
iijg not less than ‘2.^ hours distant 
Iwm the bridf^e. — It is proper to re- 
ifltirk, that the orthoj?ruj)hy of Ara- 
]j|fc names on Jacotiu’s map, whether 
in Arabic or Latin letters, is to be 


received with very great caution ; 
and I am not at all sure, that the 
‘ Souti’ in (piestiou is not rather 
for Sufin or Sanfin, a village which 
our lists place in this region. 

- Paliist. ed. 2. pp. 144. 462. 

'' Onomast. art. Gelgtl. In Greek 
iVAyouX//. Jacotin’s map has a Jil- 
ji'ileh about the same distance to- 
wards the south.. 

^ Josh. xii. .Probably the 
Gilgal of Nell. xii. 2d. and I Macc. 
ix. 2. was the same. Comp. Vol. II. 
p. 287 note 
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ta Jerusalem by a route more circuitous than the com- 
mon one, I subjoin in a note two Itineraries which 
have reference to these regions. ’ One is fron^* notes 
made by my friend Mr. SraitJ), during a journey in a. d- 
1835, along the coast from ’Akka to YAfa, and thenge 
by the direct road to Jerusalem ; the other' has been 
kindly furnished me by Mr. Lanneau, and gives the 
ordinary distances in time along the same road from 
Jerusalem to Yafa. The regular and well known rate 
with horses or mules from the Holy City to llaml^, 
is nine hours ; and from Ramlch to YMa, three houfs. 
Yet, of course, one who travels leisurely, may easily 
occupy a longer time ; or, also, the distance may be 
hurried over in a shorter interval. It must also “be 
borne in mind, that from Yafa to Latron, six hours, the 
way is mostly level ; while the remaining half, quite t 
Jerusalem, is a difficult mountain road.’ 

Saturdnij, June dth. Alter a few hours of uneasy 
tossing on our couches, we thought it better to qj^oy 
the cool air of the night abroad, and improve thq^au- 
tiful moonlight, rather than waste tlie same lime in 
v.ain attem])ts to sleep, pent uj) beneatli a roof. We 
accordingly rose soon after 2 o’clock, made ourselves 
ready, and despatched Ibrahim for the Mukary and 
horses. We intended to have departed without dis- 
turbing the family ; but as we descended the stai% 
we found our host and his two sons waiting to see lis 
off. Coffee was brought ; and we at length bade fa|g- 
well to our friends, not without respect attcLgratitude 
for their unaffected kindness and hospitality. At 3 
o’clock we were upon our way ; and found ourselves 
greatly refreshed by the cool morning breeze. Our 
road lay oyer the level tract, on a straight course to 
Ofethe way, we saw several caravans of camels 
' See Note XL. end of the Volume. 
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encamped for the night j they were apparently travel- 
ling upon the great caravan-road from Egypt to Da- 
mascus, which, touching Gaza, Raraleh, and Ludd, 
proceeds northwards through the plain ; and then, at or 
near el-Lejjun, passes into the great plain of Esdraelon, 
and so to*the foot of Mount Tabor. 

We reacfied Ludd at 3^ o’clock, just as the first 
streaks of dawn were shooting up in the eastern sky, 
fhough not as yet enough to counteract the mild bril- 
liancy of the declining moon. Ludd is a considerable 
village of small houses ; but has nothing to distinguish it 
from ordinary Muhainmedan villages, except the ruins 
of the celebrated church of St. George. It is still the 
nominal seat of a Greek bishop ; w'ho however resides 
.at Jerusalem.' All was now hushed in silence and 
iflleep. We proceeded directly to the ruins in the east- 
ern quarter of the town, and found access to them with- 
out difficulty. The edifice must have been very large. 
The walls of the eastern end are standing only in the 
parts near the altar, including the arch over the latter ; 
but the western end remains more . perfect, and has 
been built into a large mosk ; the lofty minaret of 
which forms the landmark of Ludd. The intervening 
portions of the walls are gone ; but several of the 
columns remain, and one lofty pointed arch on the 
south of the grand aisle. The columns along this 
aisle are of a peculiar construction, — a sqUhre shaft 
or body, and then on each of thc’four sides a pilaster 
with a column attached. We measured the width of 
the grand aisle, between the centres of the columns, 
thirty-six feet ; and the northern side-aisle to the wall, 
twenty-one feet ; which gives seventy-eight feet for the 
interior breadth of the church. The. length w'e could 
not determine. We saw these noble ruins by the 


VOL, iii \ 


' Sec above, Vol, II. p. 90. 
E 
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bi^ht yet mellow light of the full moon ; the lofty 
remaining arch towered in imposing majesty ; and th^ 
effect of the whole, though mournful, was yet 
scribably impressive. It transported me back to the 
similar, but far more perfect moonlight grandeur of the 
Colisaeum. * 

The history of Lydda as a city may be* soon .toldl 
It appears to have been first built by Benjamites, 
though lying out of the limits of that tribe ; it bore in 
Hebrew the name Lod, and was inhabited again by 
Benjamites after the exile.' Demetrius Nicator, as 
we have seen, transferred it, with its district, from Sa- 
maria to Judea.^. After the death of Julius Caesar, 
Cassius was for a time in Palestine, and greatly op? 
pressed the landj reducing whole cities to servitude, and 
selling as slaves the inhabitants of Gophna, Emmaus, 
Lydda, and Thainna ; who at a later period were again 
set at liberty and restored to their homes, by a decreck 
of Antony.^ Tlie next notice of Lydda is as the scene 
of Peter’s miracle in healing Eneas. ^ Some yearn 
later, Cestius Gallus, the Roman proconsul under Nerd, 
marching from Caesarea against .Jerusalem, took Lydda 
in his way, and laid it in ashes.’ It must have soon 
revived again ; for we find it, not long after, as the head 
of one of the toparchies of the later .Judea ; as such it 
surrendered to Vespasian.” At that time it is described 
by Josephus as a village not inferior in size to a city ; 
and is also celebrated by the Rabbins as a seat of Jew- 
ish learning.^ 

In the general change of names which took place in 
Palestine under the Roman dominion, Lydda became 
Diospolis. As such its name is found on coins struck 

1 1 Chron. Ezra, ii. ;33. ^ Acts, ix. tyi. S,j. 

Neh. xi. 35. •» .Joseph. B.J. ii. 19. 1. 

2 See p. 40. above. Ibid. iii. 3. 5. iv. 8. 1. 

** Joseph. Ant. XIV. 11. ib. 12. ^ jos. Ant. xx. 6, 2. Liffhtfoot, 

.. ^'pp.ibp. 145. - 
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under Septimius Severus and Caracalla ; and is offi^n 
mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome.* It was early a 
bishopric of the First Palestine, and at the different 
councils, its bishops subscribe themselves variously as 
of Lydda or Diospolis.* In the Greek ecclesiastical 
Notitiaa il stands as Diospolis ; in the later Latin ones, 
again as Lydda.® In the. earliest of all, it is placed of 
jpourse under the metropolis Cresarea ; but is after- 
wards marked as a suffragan see j that is, as standing 
immediately under the patriarch of Jerusalem, without 
the intervention of a metropolitan. The latest bishop 
distinctly mentioned is Apollonius in a.d. 518.® — In 
A. D. 415 Pelagius appeared here before a tumultuous 
council.® 

Lydda became early connected in history with the 
^bt)mage paid to the celebrated saint and martyr St. 
George, not less renowned in the East, than at a later 
period 'in the West. The earliest calendars and le- 
gends relate, that this saint was born in Lydda ; suf- 
fered martyrdom at Nicomedia in the earliest persecu- 
tioai under Diocletian and Maximian, near the close of 
the third century ; whence his remains were trans- 
ferred to his native place, and a church afterwards 
erected in- his honour.® Whatever may be the variations 

‘ For tho coins, sco Vaillant, - See Roland, Pal. p. 888. Lc 
Numisni. Imp. ot Caos. p, JJ.30. Quion, Orions Chr. iii. p. ;j82. scij. 
Eckhtii, INummor. Doctr. iii. j). 4.‘I2. ‘ Roland, ibid. pp. 21.5. 221). 222. 

Mionnot, Modaillos Anti{{. v. p. 4f)7. 227. 

Jlciley in Mom. (J(?rA(vid. (loslnscr. ' Labb. Concil. Coll. tom. v. 
xxvi.]).42i). seq. — “ Lyddani vorsam p. 11)4. Lo Quion, ib. p. 585. 
in Diospolim;” llioron. Ep. 80. ’ Soo above, Vol. II. p. 24‘. 

Epit. Paula0,p. 070. 0(1. Mart. Comp. I follow here throughout the 

Roland, Pala^st. p. 877. — The time results of Pa pidirocb the Rollan- 
when this change of name took dist ; Aota tSanctoruiu, April, tom, 
place is unknown. The AblK! iJelh'y iii. p. 100. so([. See especially pp. 
(p. 430.) refers to dosepbu.s as al- 100 — 108. Whoever wishes to know 
ready using the name I)ios])olis; more of 8^ George, will find 
R. J. i. 6. 4. But in relating else- enough of the legends and Acta 
where the same event, th(^ text of then? Collected. See also Hevlin’s 
Josephus has Delion, another place; Hist, of St. George, ed. 2. Lond. 
Antiq. xiv. 3. 3. 1633-4. — The attempt of Gibbon 

E 
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of. the legends respecting his origin and life, all seem 
to agree in making Lydda his place of sepulture. But 
at wliat time the church of St. George at Lydda was 
built, we have no means of ascertaining. William of 
Tyre indeed affirms, that it was founded by Justinian ; 
but Procopius, who wrote a treatise on the edifices- 
erected by that emperor, mentions a church of St. 
George only in Armenia.* This shows sufficiently, that 
the renown of the saint was already widely extended ; 
and that probably therefore the church, or at least his 
sepulchre at Lydda, is of a still earlier date." 

The earliest historical notices which connect Lydda 
with St. Geoi'ge, are found in Antoninus Martyr, 
Adamnanus, and St. Willibald ; they speak of it as his 
city, where he lies buried, but make no express men*, 
tion of the church.** Meantime the Muhainmedau:^ 
dominion had spread over Palestine in the seventh cen- J 
tury ; Lydda had been laid in ruins by Sideiman, sort 
of the Khalif ’Abd el-Melek, and llamleh built up in 
the vicinity, in the early j)art of the eighth century^i 
Towards the close of the ninth century, the monk 
Bernard .speaks of the monastery of St. George, not 
far from llamleh ; it was probably connected with the 
church.*’ 

The crusaders on their arrival at Lydda, found the 


to connect the St. Gcor^rc of 
land with the oppoiuTit of St. Atha- 
nasius, who was killod in a popular 
tumult in Alexandria in the fourth 
century, .s(M*m.s to jjroceed from his 
spirit,, rather thai’ from his jud«^- 
ment, Cliaj). xxiii. 

1 Will. Tyr. vii. 12*2. Procop. de 
Tflditic. Just. iii. 4. kui it (tor Vnooy'ui) 
Tn ti tifiaut. l*ro- 

copius'^r ‘Hto speakinj? expressly 
of Anncniia: in enumerating^ the 
cdific(»s erected* in Pah*.stihe, h(! 
Aiiakes qo inentiou of Lyuda. See 
lib. Y*y7/ 


’ Pap(4)roch inclines to refer^ 
it to (amst^jintine himself; 1. c. p. 
lOf). Ihit th(‘ silence; of Eusebius 
is here a decisive objection ; the 
tlatteriT of that Eiuj^or Vould not 
have ])ass(*d over sutdi' a merit in 
his patron, taking place too almost 
uniler his own ey(\ 

‘ Anttminus Mart^ about a. ». 
60(1, Itin. .‘30. Adami\fTnus, iii. 4. 
8t. Willibald, lloda'por. 21. p. S77. 
ed. Mahillon. 

•* Sc‘(; p. above. 

De Locis Sanct. 10. Sco above, 
p. 33. 
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splendid sepulchre of St. George the church had just 
before been levelled to the ground by the Saracens, lest 
it should afford to the Christians materials and oppor- 
tunity for assaulting the city itself. Hence, it appears, 
that the church then stood outside of the city.* The 
crusaders established at once a bishopric of Lydda 
and Ramleh, as already ‘related ; and Latin bishops 
continued to bear this title for several centuries.^ The 
church appears to have been soon rebuilt •, though I 
find no direct historical evidence to that effect.’ The 
crusaders, as we have seen, paid great honours to St. 
George, and invested him with the dignity of their 
patron ; and from this time, apparently, his renown 
spread still more widely throughout Europe j where he 
in like manner became the patron, not only of England, 
but also of several other states and kingdoms."* 

Lydda being ‘situated thus near to Ramleh, ap- 
jiears to have followed very much the fortunes of the 
latter place during the wars of the crusades. About 
A. D. 1177 it was violently assaulted by the renegade 
Ivelin ; and the inhabitants all betook themselves to 
the church of St. George, now of course within the 
town.’ It fell with Ramleh into the hands of Saladin 
after the battle of Hattin. That Sultan, on the 
-proach of Richard in a. d. 119L caused the church 
of Lydda, which was like a strong fortress, to be 
razed, along with the castle of Ramleh ; and Bohaed- 
din aflirms expressly, that both still lay in ruins when 
he wrote.” It afterwards reverted with Ramleh to 

^ Will. Tjt. vii. ‘29. Genoa, the kingdoms of Arragon 

- Le Ciuien, Orions Ohr. iii. p. and Valencia, &c. Papebroch, 1. c. 
127 L seq. See generally above, p. p. I HO. 

34. and note^. Will. Tyr. xxi. 21. “ Contulerat 

’ In A. 1 ). 1123. we have an act sane se popi.his oiiinis super occle- 
subscribed among others by “ Ro- siam beati inartyris Georgii.” 
gems Tiiddensis 8t. (h?orgii epi- B’ohaoddin, pp. ‘258, 250. Sec 

scopus.** W411. Tyr. xii. ‘25. above, p. 35. and note\. 

^ E. g. Malta, the nqmblic of 

E 3 
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the possession of the Christians ; at first only in part, 
and then wholly ; and probably fell back with that • 
place under the Muhammedan dominion in a.d. 1266, 
if not earlier.* In a.d. I 27 I it was laid waste by the 
Mogols, with whom Prince Edward of England (af- 
terwards Edward I.) had made a league in aid of the ' 
Christians.® 

From this time onward we hear little more of 
Lydda.® Towards the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, Iludolpli de Suchcm speaks of the church of St. 
George, with marble and Mosaic work ; but does not 
say whether it was or was not in ruins, or whether 
he himself saw it. When Fabri visited it in a.d. 
148S, the church, though broken down, was in part 
occupied by the Greeks ; and lamps were kept con- 
tinually burning. “* The mosk had already been erecte^ 
in the western part, with a lofty minaret ; indeed 
the language of Mejr ed-Din seems to imply, tha^ 
the church, as such, had never been rebuilt after its 
destruction by Saladin.*’ In the middle of the six- 
teenth century, we first find an intimation, that this 
church of St. George at Lydda was built by a king of 
England. This is asserted by llonifucius ; who how- 
ever was not able to determine the name of the 
monarch ; and the same is repeated from him by sub- 
sequent writers." Tlie deficiency is however supplied 
by Cotoviciis in the same century, who gives the name 


' Soo above, p. .‘3.7. 

‘ Hugo Plngon, p. 74.3. Marin. 
Sanut. p. 224. \Vilkrn, (iesch. (h*r 
Kr. vii. p. 50H. 

^ J3rocardus nitToly mentions 
Lydda, c. x. p. IHO. Mariims Sa- 
iiutiLS calls it St. George, as the 
birthplace* of that snint, p. *249. So 
too JapSi) do Yitr. c. o7. p. I07H. 

^ Rtrissbuch, ji. 240. 

II y avait unc egliHe nchoment 
dotee des chre;Iins (*t ei» graridt* 
renoBB#p ehez onx : fut ruinee 

eldin. Aujourd'hui — ii 


y a niK* niosfpiee tpii etait autrefois 
line eglise gre<*(pu* avec uu,^ninaret 
tres-el(*v«* >lejr <‘d-l)i!ti trans- 
lat<*d by Von Hammer, Fundgr. des 
Or. ii. p. l.‘3G. 

Honifaeius de perenni Cultu 
Terra; Sancta?, lib. 2. “ Perhi- 

Innit Terra* Sanctio Annales i.stam 
Ecclesiam fabricatam esse a quo-* 
dam I{ege Anglorum, cujus noinen. 
non inveni;” (juoted fti Quaros- 
mills, ii. p. 9. Sec ZUalldrdo, Vi-* 
aggio, p. J 10. 
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of Richard of England ‘ ; and the like rumour is current 
among the Franks in Palestine, unto the present day. 

On this legend, for it is probably nothing more, I 
would remax’k, that it may easily have sprung up out 
of the high honours paid in England to St. George, as 
the patron saint of the country. It was also very 
natural to connect the rebuilding of the church with 
Richard, who had himself been in the Holy Land, and 
was distinguished as the most renowned and chival- 
rous of all the champions of the cross. Unfortunately, 
all the known facts in the case go to contradict the 
story. Vinisauf, the eye-witness and historian of Rich- 
ard’s deeds in Palestine, has not a word respecting 
the church of St. George^; and we have just seen, that 
after the destruction of the edifice by Saladin, it was 
certainly not built up again for some time, and proba- 
bly never. Hence, the utmost tliat can be supposed 
as a foundation for the report in question, seems to be, 
that funds might have been remitted from England, 
perhaps in aid of the church originally erected by the 
crusaders. But the first appearance, of the story three 
or four centuries later, in a work notorious for its cre- 
dulo is narratives; and the fact that no other authority 
or testimony has ever yet been found ; give to the 
whole account an air of fable. One is almost tempted 
to supj)oso, that the story, by a rule of contraries, may 
rather have sprung up from the actual connection of 
Prince Edward with the destruction of .Lydda in a. d. 

1271. 

We left .Ludd at 4 o’clock, crossing immediately a 
Wady, or low tract, running oft* northwards, where it 

> Cotov. Itin. p. 138 ,. 'i’lif writer the visit of the second company of 
is careful to add the i lauso : mlj^rims to Torusalem in tlie tirst 

“ Ut aliqui putaiit.” “ person plural, as an eye-witness. 

That Vinisauf was in Gale, Hist Angl. Soriptores, ii. p. 

Palestine with Kichard, apj)ear.s 
from lib. vi. c,2S. wluue he relate- 

K 4 
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goes to form a tributary of the river el-’Aujeh, (some- 
times also called Betras, St. Peter,) which enters the, 
sea two hours north of Yafa. From Ludd, the great 
camel-road to Jerusalem leads directly by Jimzu ; but 
■ our Mukary, either by mistake or to ‘get us upon an- 
other road, took us nearly half an hour out of the way, 
by going further south to Daniyal. The path led still 
along the plain. At 4'* 40' we reached the large well’ 
belonging to the latter place, still in the plain west of 
the hills ; where a yoke of oxen were drawing water, 
travelling oft’ with the rope in a straight line from the 
w'cll, and then back. By measuring the ground thus 
passed over, we found the depth of the well to be one 
hundred and sixty feet. Here we lost a few minuter. 
The village lies some five minutes further east, upon 
an eminence, in the very verge of the hilly region be- 
tween the plain and mountains. It is small, and 
probably takes its name Neby Daniyal (Daniel) from 
some Wely ; though we now remarked none.* 

We here entered the hill country, similar to that 
through which we had travelled south of Wady es- 
Siirar, though somewhat less fertile j and like that 
full of villages, many of which are in ruins. We lefi^ 
Diiniyal at 4'' .'50' and reached Jimzu at 5'’ 20', in half 
an hour. This is a common and rather large village ; 
and so situated on an eminence, as to make quite- a 
show at a distance. The road passes along under the 
village on the north side. Here were many threshing- 
floors in operation ; and also many subterranean maga- 
zines for grain, like cisterns, such as we found in most 
villages.^ . 

The natne Jimzu a{)pears hitherto to have escaped 
the notice of travellers ; but it is impossible nqfe to re- 


^ From Daiiival the bcarinf' 
of Xudd was W. Jhnzii, 8. 


‘ From Jim/Ai, the vill^c of Ludd » 
bore N. oif W. 
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cognise in it the Gimzo once mentioned in the Old 
.Testament, as having been occupied by the Philistines 
along with ■ Beth-shemesh, Ajalon, and other cities of 
the hills and plain.^ 

Just beyond Jimzu, the great road divides into two 
branches; one passing on directly and ascending the 
mountain by Beit ’LFr ; the other diverging more to 
the south, and leading up through Wady Suleiman. 
The two unite again above, at or near el-Jib. Our 
purpose was to take the path leading by Beit ’Ur ; but 
tlie Mukary, for reasons of his own, deceived us, and 
took the other road towards Wady Suleiman, -proba- 
bly as being the easiest. This led us at 6'' 20' to 
the village Berfilya, on our right. Soon afterwards, 
we began to descend gradually into a broad open val- 
ley or plain. Here, discovering our mistake, we de- 
termined to change our course, and cross over the fields 
towards the left to the. other road. This the muleteer 
absolutely refused to do, and kept on his way ; leav- 
ing us to follow or do as we pleased. We struck out 
into the fields, and soon found a cross-road leading 
in^an easterly direction. This led us at 7 20' to a 
’^cvli village, called el-Burj ; situated on an isolated 
hill surrounded by open vallies and plains. 'Phe name 
is modern ; but there are here evident traces of ah an- 
cient site, apparently once fortified.' 

Half an hour further, in the same direction; brought 
us obliquely into the yniblic I'oad we were in search of, 
near a well and nfm called Um Rush, apparently once 
a Mukam or Wely. Here at 7 ’’ 50' we stopped for 
breakfast ; having lost about twenty minutes by our 
mistake in the road.'* 

' 2 Chron. xxviii. iS. Lydda and Jcnisaleni ? Sec above, 

® Who can say, that tliis may p. 42. 
not have been the ancient Thamna, From this well, at Uih Rush, 

which lay on the- way between we could sec the following places : 
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At this place we had our choice of three large 
and spreading trees, under which to breakfast ; a fig- 
tree, an oak, and a Kharub.* We chose the oak^ be- 
cause the ground beneath it was more level and com- 
modious. A man and boy were drawing water at the 
well ; from whom we got a supply for ourselves ^nd 
also for our horses ; though as there was no trough or 
bowl at hand, we could let the latter drink only by 
pouring the water from the narrow leather bucket 
upon the ground. 

We set oft* again at 9 20', and began almost im- 
mediately to descend into a valley running off towards 
the south. Here after eight or ten minutes was an- 
other well by the way-side, where a peasant was 
watering his young cattle in a wooden bowl instead 
of a trough ; he rather ungraciously admitted our 
horses to a share. At 9^ o’clock we had on our 1^ 
about fifteen minutes distant, a village called Siifia. 
We had fallen in with two or three females travelling 
the same way ; and now in ascending the hill from 
the Wady, we found that .they were from Rumm6'n. > 
One of them was a mother, wliose son had been seized , 
as a soldier j she had been down to Yafa to visit hihiVi^* 
and was returning in sadness, never expecting to see 
him again. At 10'' HO' we came to a village on the 


cl-Burj, S. W. Doir Ma’hi 
S. 50° W. Ras Kerkor, N. 62° E. 
Deir Abu Mesh’al, N. 18^ E. Doir 
Kadis, N. 15° E. For these last 
three places, see other bearings at 

Beit ’Ur, p. 66. note 3. ; and also 
those at Ram- Allah, Vol. II. p. 133. 
note 2 . 

» The Ceralonia Siliqun of Tan- 
naeus, Engl. Caroh^ Fr. Caroulner, 
Germ. Johnnnisbrodbaum^ common 
in Syri% Eg}j)t, Gn^jce, and «U1 
the southern parts of Europe, and 
sometimes growing very large. 
The tr6e produces slend<;r pods, 
shaped likft a horn or sickle, con- 
' ^ sweetish pulp and several 


small shining seeds. These pods 
are sometimes eight or ten inches 
long and a finger broad. They are/ 
eaten with relish by the cgmmon ; 
])eople; and arc used extensively - 
by'theni as an article of sustenance. 
We had them dry on board of 
boat on the Nile in January steeped 
ip water they afforded a pleasanfe 
drink. These arc the Kfpdria oiP, 
Luke, XV. 16. (Engl, version in^. 
correctly “ husks,”) on which th^ 
swine were tWl ; as is not uncommo^f 
at the present day. Sfee Cel sti- 
ll icrob. i. p. 226. Hasselquist^ 
Reise, p.^531. &c. 
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top of the low ridge, called Beit ’tir et-Talita (the 
lower). It is small ; but the foundations of large 
stones indicate an ancient site, doubtless the nether 
Beth-horon of the Old Tfestament.' 

This place is still separated from the foot of the 
higl> mountain by a Wady, which comes out from the 
mountain somewhat further to the left and turns 
south.^ This we crossed ; and then began the long 
and steep ascent. The way winds up along the ex- 
tremity of a sort of promontory, jutting out between 
two deep vallies as they issue from the mountain ; one 
of them being that which we had just crossed. The 
ascent is very rocky and rough j but the rock has been 
cut away in many places, and the path formed into 
steps ; showing that this is an ancient road. At 10^ 
o’clock we reached the top of the first offset or step of 
the ascent ; here are foundations of large stones, the 
remains perhaps of a . castle wliich once guarded the 
pass. At 1 1'“ 20' we came out on the summit of the 
promontory, where stands the village Beit ’Ur el-Foka 
(the upper), on an eminence upon the very brow of 
the mountain, with a deep valley on each side, both 
north and south. Further east, towards the plain 
around el-Jib, the ground still rises in rocky hills ; but 
with a much more gradual ascent. 

The village is small, but exhibits traces of ancient 
walls and foundations. Just below the little hill on 
which it stands, towards the east, is a small but very 
ancient reservoir. ‘ There can be no question, but that 
this village and the one at the bottom of the moun- 
tain, — Beit ’Ur the upp(jr and lower, — represent the 
ancient upper and nether Beth-horon.*’ In the name, 

* 1 Chron. vii. 24. See more on passes down on the north of Kam- 
the next pa^e. Allah. 

“ This Wadj , or the one next \ 1 Chron. vii. 24. Josh. xvi. 5 
beyond, is the deep valley which xvii. W. 
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.we fiod the rather unusual change, from one harsh 
Hebrew guttural to one still deeper and more tena- 
cious in the Arabic^; in all other respects the name, 
position, and other circumstances agree. 

The nether Beth-horon lay at the N. W. corner of 
the territory of Benjamin ; and between the two places 
was a pass, called both the ascetit and descent of Beth- 
horon, leading from the region of Gibeon (el-Jib) down 
to the western plain.^ Down this* pass Jgshua drove 
the five kings of the Ainorites, who made war upon 
Gibeon.® Both the upper and lower town were after- 
wards fortified by Solomon."* At one of them, Nicanor 
was attacked by Judas Maccabanis ; and the same was 
afterwards fortified by the Syrian Bacchides.® Cestius 
Gallus, the Roman proconsul of Syria under Nero, on 
his expedition from Caesarea to Jerusalem, after hav- 
ing burned Lydda, ascended the mountain by 
horon, and encamped near Gibeon.® By the same road, 
the apostle Paul was doubtless conducted by night to 
Antipatris, on his way to Cscsarea.' In the days of 
Eusebius and Jerome, the two Beth-horons were small 
villages j and Jerome makes Paula pass by them both, 
in ascending from Nicopolis to Gibeon and Jerusalem.® 
The distance from Jerusalem to (upper) Beth-horon, 
according to these writers, was twelve Roman miles ; 
according to Josephus one hundred stadia, or fifty 
stadia from Gibeon. It took us five hours to reacli 


‘ Hob. iWn n**!?!; the H has passed 
over into the Arabic 'Ain, there 
being some affiiuLv between the.se 
two sounds in the corruptions of 
the modern Arabic. 

Josh, xviii. 13, It. — Josh. x. 
10, 11. Heb. rhyp TjtD. 1 Mace. 
111. 10.24. (jV. 'n^a^^aertr K(r K(n'((£a(T(r 

HrttPwpwj.'. 

^ Josh. X. 1 — 1 1. 

2Chr.vm.5. i Kivgs, ix. 17. 


’ 1 Macc. vii. 39. seq. ix. 50. 
Joseph. Antiq. xii. 10. 5. xiii. 1. 3. 

Jos. Th J. ii. 19. 1. Comp, 
above, Vol. II. p. 137. 

7 Acts, xxiii. 31, 32. 

» Onomast. art. Hieroii. 

Comm, in Zeph. i. 15, 16.; sec 
above,; Vol. II. p. 316. note*. 
Hieron. Kp. 80. Epitaph. Paula?, 
p. 673. ed. Mart. t 
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Jerusalem ; though as parts of the road are very had, 
and our horses were weary and jaded, we did not here 
travel much if any faster than the rate with camels ; 
which would coincide exactly with Josephus. 

From all this it appears, that in ancient times, as 
at the present day, the great road of communication 
and heavy transport between Jerusalem and the sea- 
coast was by the pass of Beth-horon. Whether the 
way through Wady Suleiman, the second valley south 

A *• 

of Beit ’Ur, which is only a branch of the same road, 
was then in use, we are nowhere informed ; but such 
was not improbably the case. At present we under- 
stood this to be the easier route. Of old, as now, the 
direct road from Jerusalem to Yafa by Kuryet el-’Enab 
and Wady ’Aly was probably used only by travellers 
without heavy baggage. That it anciently existed^ 
can hardly be doubted ; although I find no direct no- 
tice of it.' We heard of no other pass up the moun- 
tain between the Wadys Suleiman and ’Aly 5 but 
Pococke relates, that from el-Kubeibeh (the Emmaus 
of the monks), on the top of the- mountain, he de- 
scended directly by a path which took him some dist 
tanci north of Lation, though that place was in” sight, 
and so to Ramlch. This may hoivever possibly have 
been by way of Wady Suleiman.'^ 

From the time of Jerome, nothing more appears of 


• The most direct intimation 
of such a road, is perhaps the no- 
tice of Eusebius and .Jerome, that 
Kirjath-jearim lay nine miU's from 
iElia on the way to Diospolis. If 
Kirjath-jearim wns tlie same with 
the present Kuryet el’Enab, this 
notice would be decisive. Onomast. 

art. Cariathiarim. - - At any rate, 
the fact that Jerome makes Paula 
travel from Nicopolis to Jeriisalem 
bv way of Beth-horon, (se** text 
above,) is of no weight to prove 
that the direct rbad did not then 


exist ; she took the longer route in 
order to visit remarkable places, as 
she had already done in passing 
from Caesarea to Nicopolis, travel- 
ling in various directions in the 
plain. It is hardly to be supposed, 
that there should not have . existed 
a direct way between Nicopolis and 
Jerusale^m, as now ; though the 
easier road may still have been by 
Beth-horon. 

- Descript, of the East, vol. ii. 
p. 50. ; comp. p. C. 
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Beth-horon until the present century. The crusaders 
seem not to have recognised the name, or at least do 
not mention it. Brocardus and Marinus Sanutus in- 
deed speak of the lower town j but apparently only 
with reference to scriptural authority, and not as eye 
or ear witnesses.* The long line of pilgrim travellers 
since the crusades have almost uniformly taken the 
direct route between Ramleli and Jerusalem, and have 
heard nothing of Beth-horon. In a. u. 1801, by some 
chance, Dr. Clarke wandered hither from Kuryet el- 
’Enab, and recognised the ancient appellation in the 
present name Beit ’Ur.* Since then it appears not to 
have been visited again, until some of our friends took 
it in their way from Yafa to Jerusalem, a few days 
before we set off on this excursion.'* 

The inhabitants of Beit ’Ur seemed to be mostly 
absent, probably in the fields or the plain, at work 
during the harvest. We found several women, and at 
length also one active old man drawing water at a neigh? 
bouring well. He led us to the roof of a house, where 
we had a' wide and very distinct view of the country 
around Beth-horon and towards the sea, with all of 
which he seemed well acquainted. The prospect in.- 
cluded the hill country and the plain, as far on tliS^ 
right and left as the eye could reach. The prominent 
towns were Ramleh and Lydda ; we could not make 
out Yafa. Towards the north were several places, 
which we had formerly seen from Ram- Allah ; particu- 
larly lias Kerker, a castle among the hills.;* Betwee^n 
us and Ramleh we looked down upon a b^'oad and 
beautiful valley at our feet, formed by the junction ot 

‘ Brocard. c. ix. p. 184. Marin. ^ Is this perhaps the Calcalia 
Sanut. p. i^49. of the crusaders, to which the rene- 

- Clarke’s Travels, &c. pt. ii. ji^ade Ivelin marched, after burning* 
vol. i. p. 628. .seq. 4to. Kanileh and besieging Lydda for 

1 Messrs. Niedlayson and Pax- a time in vain? Wfll. Tyr. xxi,.^ 
ton. Paxton’s Letters, lett. XX. 21, 
p. 227.'*|b6d. 
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Wady Suleiman, the Wadys on the N. and S. of Beit 
’Ur, and others. This valley, or rather plain, runs out 
W. by N._ quite through the tract of hills, and then 
bends off S. W. through the great western plain. It is 
called Meij Ibn ’Omeir ; and we could perceive its 
further course to be on the right of the hills on which 
Khulda stands ; so that it is doubtless the same rich 
tract of low land, which we crossed in approaching 
'Akir.' 

The interest of this fine plain or valley is enhanced, 
by its probable connection with a remarkable event 
of biblical history. Upon the side of the long hill 
which skirts the valley on the south, we could per- 
ceive a small village in the W. S. W. called YMo, 
which name cannot well be any other than the ancient 
Ajalon.^ But whether this was the ancient city of 
that name in the tribe of Dan, is perhaps doubtful. 
Wl find that city coupled with Beth-shemesh and 
Zdrah and Socolf and Ekron * j which would seem to 
imply that it lay much further south j though it is at 
the same time in like manner coupled with Gimzo, 
which we had passed to-day.^ Jerome informs us, 
that tlie Hebrews of his day placed Ajalon about two 
Roman miles from Nicopolis, on the way to Jerusalem ; 
and' if this be reckoned on the road by Beth-horon, it 
would correspond in some degree to the position of 
Yalo.® Eusebius assigns the Ajalon of Dan to the 
same vicinity.” There can therefore be little question, 
that this village marks the site of an ancient Ajalon j 
and that .the broad Wady on the north of it, is the 
valley of Ajalon so renowned in the history of Joshua.* 
Here it was, that this leader of Israel, in pursuit of the 

‘ See above, pp. 21, 22. •'* Josh. xix. 42. 2 Chron. xi. 10. 

2 The Sept, and Eusebius write xxviii. J8. 
this name Epiplianiiis has ** 2 Chron. xxviii. 18. 

it 'laXw, adv. Haer. lib. ii. p. 702. ^ Onornast. art. Aialon (AiXw^w). 

llcland, Pal. p. 558. » ^ Ibid, art. Aialon 
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five kings, having arrived at some point near upper 
Beth-horon, looked back towards Gibeon and down 
upon the noble valley before him, and uttered the 
celebrated command: “Sun, stand thou still on. Gi- 
beon } and thou. Moon, in the valley of Ajalon.”‘ 

A little to the right of Yalo, and, if I remember 
correctly, at the foot of the same hill near the valley, 
a village was pointed out to us called Beit Nubah. 
This is probably the same with the Bethoannaba of 
Eusebius and Jerome, four, or as some said, eight Ro- 
man miles east of Diospolis.^ Jerome appears to refer 
to the same place, when he makes Paula in the vi- 
cinity of Lydda and Arimathea, see Nobe, where he 
seems to suppose the priests were slain ; though, as 
we have seen, the Nob of the priests must have been 
in sight of Jerusalem.^ In the age of the crusades, 
Beit Nubah became celebrated ; fii'st, as the site of 
the “ Castellum Arnaldi,” erected by the patriarch and 
citizens of Jerusalem in order to protect the approaches 
to that city"* ; and then as the place to which Richard 
of England, in June a. U. 1192, led his army from As- 
kelon on their way to besiege Jerusalem. There, 
having lingered for several weeks inglorioiisly, the 
English monarch turned back with liis troops to Ram- 
leh and Joppa ; and, after concluding a truce with 
Saladin, soon left the country."’ From tlie notices 

‘ Josh. X. 12. Eusebius and Je- still ; Epitaph. Paulie, p. G7J. cd. 
rome place the Valley of Ajalon on Mart. 

the east of Bethel, and near Gi- - Onoinast. art. Anvb. Reland, 
beah and Ramah of Benjamin ; in Pal. p. Gfil. 

a direction wholly opposite to that ^ Ilieron. Epist. 86. Epitaph, 
in which Joshua was pursuing the Paula?, p.G7;3. ed. Mart. See above, 
Amorites ; Onoinast. art. Aialon Vol. IT. p. loO. 

(XiXtofi). Yet Jerome, in narrat- ^ Will. Tyr. xiv. 8.^ He speaks 
ing that Paula ascended from Ni- of the place as “ Nolte, (pii liodic 
copolis to Jerusalem by way of vulgari appellationo dicitur Bet- 
the two Beth-horons, makes htu* tenublcy Wilken, Gesch. der Kr. ii. 
leave on her right hand the Ajalon p. 615. 

and Gibeon where Joshua com- ^ Gaufr. Vinisauf, lib. v. 49. seq. 
nianded the sun and moon to stand p, 399.- seq. Also lib. vi. 6. 9, p, 408. 
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connected with this march, it appears that Beit Nu- 
bah lay near the plain, on the great road between el- 
Jib and Ramleh. It is mentioned by Willebrand of 
Oldenborg upon the same road in a. d. 1211, and 
again by Brocardus* ; but seems to have been wholly 
lost sight of from that day to the present time. 

Among the towns lying upon the mountains south 
of Beit ’tllr, one was pointed out to us (though doubt- 
fully) towards the south as cl-Kubeibch, where it has 
formerly pleased the monks to fix the site of the vil- 
lage Emmaus of the New Testament ; whither the two 
disciples were going from Jerusalem, as Jesus met 
them and went with them.'^ According to Pococke, 
who visited the spot, it lies about an hour in a wes- 
terly direction from Neby Samwil ; and in travelling 
to it from the latter place, he left the village of Biddu 
on the right, and Beit Surik on the left ; further west 
and more towards the north he saw Beit ’Euan, which 
we also could now see.'* 

To this hypothesis of the monks there are two 
insu})erable objections ; first, that wJiile the Emmaus 
of T.uke vvas only sixty stadia from Jerusalem, el- 
Kubed)ch is at least three hours, or more than seventy 
stadia distant from that city ; and second, that the 
position of Emmaus and all correct tradition respect- 
ing it, were lost sight of before the time of Eusebius 
and .lerome j since these writers make it identical 
with the city Emmaus or Nicopolis, lying not far from 


se(|. This writ(*r calls the place 
“Betenoblo” and “ Bctcnopolis.” 
Jac. do Vitr. 100. p. I Bohaod- 
din, Vit. Salad, pp. 20;). 2i)0. 24:). 
Wilken, Gesch. dor Kr. iv. pp. 
508—530. 

* Willebr. ab Oldonb. It in. p. 
146. in AHatii Synnnikta, Col. Ag(r. 
1653, Brocardus, c. x. p. 186. 

VOL. Ill, 


Brocardus writes “ Bothnopolis,” 
and makes it the same as Nob of 
the priests. 

- Luke, xxiv. 13—35. 

» Descr. of the East, ii. pp. 49, 
50. fol. Pococke says “ three 
miles,” which is his usual reckon- 
ing for an hour. Comp, also Nau, 
Voyage, p. 502. scti- 
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one hundred and sixty stadia from Jerusalem.* To 
this we may add, that there never was the slightest 
ground for connecting el-Khubeibeh in any way with 
Emmaus ; nor is there any trace of its having been so 
connected, before the fourteenth century.^ 

The bearings of these and other places, as seen from 
the upper Beit ’Ur, are given in the note below.* 

The land around upj)er Beth-horon is exceedingly 
rocky, affording little opportunity for tillage. We 
left the place at 12 o’clock, and continued to ascend 
gradually among rocky and desolate hills, having all 


1 Onomast.’art. Emaus. Hioron. 
Ep. 80. Epit. Paiihp, p. (373. One 
is sometimes almost tempt(*d to 
suspect, that the original read- 
ing: in Luke, xxiv. 13. may liave 
been 100, instead of 00 stadia, 
which would then point to Nicopo- 
lis. Eut there are no various rtvid- 
ing’s which support such a view ; 
see the editions of 'Wtdstein and 
Grie.sbach. Besides, Josephus also 
mentions a place Ammaus as lyinj^ 
60 stadia from Jerusalem; B. J. 
vii. 6. 0 See Reland, Palaest. pp. 
427. 700. 

The crusaders and the pil- 
grims of the following eenturie.s, 
appear to have fixed Emmaus and 
Nicopolis at Lritron, on the way 
from Ramleh to JtuTisalem ; near 
the church dedicated to the Mac- 
cabees, which may not improbably 
mark the traditional site of Modin ; 
see above, p. 30. note ; also Vol. 
II. pp. 328, 32.9. So Fulcher Car- 
not. 18. p. 396. Will. Tyr. vii. 24. 
Jac. de Vitry, c. (>3. p. 1081. Bro- 
cardus, c. x. p. 18(5. Marin. Sanut. 
pp. 146. 249. Tucher in Reissb. p, 
6/38. Breydenbach, ibid. p. 10.3. — 
Yet in thc^ fourteenth century there 
are traces, as if a new hyjiotliesis 
had already begun to transfer the 
site up the mountain to Kubeibeli. 
Thus Rudoll d(; Suehem seems to 
•speak of Emmaus as in the region 
Neby ; Reissb. p. 8.50. 

1493; ibid. 


p. 241. Tschudi in 1519 places it 
expressly two Italian miles north 
of the usual road to Jerusalem; 
p. U5. St. (jallen, 160(). In the 
course of the sixteenth century, 
the transfer ht'came complete ; Ku- 
beibeh ap])ears henceforth as Em- 
mans, and the place at the foot of 
the mountain took the name of 
‘‘Castellinn boni Latronis;” 
the ]) resent Arabic naine Latf6p. 
So Zuallardo, p. 242. cornp. p. lid.. 
Cotovicus, p. 31.5. coni]), p. 146. 
Qunresmiiis, ii. p. 719. soq. com|l^ 
p. 12. seq. — All these writers, and 
travellers, wherever they may 
place Ernmaus, regard it as Nic(t- 
polis ; making no distinction bflS^ 
tween the village and the city Em- 
maus, nor even inquiring whethar 
it was 60 or 160 stadia front Jeru- 
salem. * ^ 

A 

Bearings from Beit *Ur el-F5- 
ka, beginning in the S. E. and pro^ 
C(*eding towards the right: Biddti 
S. 24*" K. (?) et-Tireh S. 10^ J5. 
Beit ’Enan S. 1 V' W. Yalo S. 66*^ 
W. Hcit NfibaU S. 70° W. el. 
Kubab W. Kburbata N. 

Rainli^li N. 71° W. Ludfl N. 64° 

W. Beit ’Ur the lower N. 6^ 
W. Suffii N. 57° W. Deir Katlfr 
N. .‘K)° W. Deir Abii Mesh’al 
10° W. Ras Kerker N. Beit EB 
N. 8° E. Deir Bezi’a .N. 10° X 
Jiinieh N. lt!° E. Abu* Zeitun, ^ 
Wely, E. 
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the characteristics of a desert. The ground was in 
general so strewed with rocks, that it was sometimes 
difficult to find the way; once we missed the path, 
and lost ten minutes in finding it again. Add to this 
the way was winding, and our horses wearied ; so that 
from Beth-horon to el-Jib our rate of trav'^el was* not 
greater than witli camels. At 1" 50', we came out 
upon the top of the whole ascent, and reached the 
edge of the plain on the west of el-Jib. Here we 
had Beit ’tlx*, el-Jib, and Neby SamwiI, all in sight 
at once.’ At this spot too was the site of a former vil- 
lage, the name of which we could not learn, as we had 
no guide and met no peasants. We could hei’e look 
down into Wady Suleiman on our right, which begins 
to descend directly from the western end of the plain ; 
and could perceive the other road as it comes up 
that valley. 

We kept on our way towards el-Jib ; and at S'* 25' 
turned out of our jxath into the fields on our right, to 
^isit the neglected well already mentioned, Bir el- 

zeiz.^ It is nineteen feet in tliametei’, and neai’ly 
illed up with earth ; being only eight feet to the 
watci, whicii also is very scanty. Losing ten minutes 
by this detour, we proceeded along under the northern 
side of the hill of el-Jib ; and at 2'' 50' stopped for a 
few minutes* at the fountain in the cavern.'’ 

From el-Jib to Jex'usalcm, our hoi’scs felt the im- 
pulse of travelling towai’ds home ; and were somewhat 
more active, though still jaded. Wc did not care this 
time to climb the steep ascent to Neby vSamwil ; and 
th?refore took the road by Beit Ilanina, which passes 
down the valley at the N. E. end of the ridge of Neby 
SamwiI. This is the drain of the whole plain around 


^ They bore as follows : Belt ’tJr *2 See Vol. II. p. 135. 

N. 65® W. ol-Jib S. *27® E. Neby •» For our former visit to el-Jib 
SamwiI S. 5® E. ^ see Vol. II. p. 135, seq. 

F 2 
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el- Jib, except at its western extremity; and forms one 
of the heads of the great Wady Beit Hanina.' Leaving 
the fountain at 3 o’clock, we soon entered and proceeded 
down the valley, which is narrow, rocky and 
The path keeps along the bottom nearly to Beit Han^ 
na, ‘where it gradually ascends to the village. * 
reached this place at S'* 50 ' ; it stands upon the rocky 
ridge running down between the Wady we had de- 
scended, and another similar one coming from the 
tract around er-Ilam. The village is not large, and is 
tolerably well built of stone. The land around is ex- 
ceedingly rocky, affording little room for tillage; but 
there are many olive-trees round about, which seemed 
flourishing. Neby Samwil here bore N. 72° W. 

From Beit Hanina we again descended gradually 
into the valley ; and having passed the fork where the 
eastern branch comes in, after a while ascended 
obliquely the eastern hill, in order to cross over it in 
the direction of Jerusalem. This brought us to the 
upper part of the branch- Wady, up which the road 
from Neby Samwil leads - ; and falling into this roaiji 
we ascended the rocky slope to the tombs of th6 
Judges, which we passed at T’ 50', and reached our 
tent before the Damascus gate at twenty minutes past 
5 o’clock. Komch had pitched the tent, according to 
our directions, not far from the gate, under the shade 
of the olive-trees ; but in the midst of a ploughed field. 
Yet after long search, we too could find no better 
place. — The owner of the horses was awaiting our 
arrival before the gate; but the refractory Mukifry 
did not make Iiis appearance. ♦ 

Here we were soon joined by Mr. Lanneau and our 
companion in travel, who had put off coming out of 
the city until our arrival. They now came with bag 

^ *See Vol. JI. p. 145 . 


A See above, Vol. II. p. 136. 
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and baggage, their own and ours ; Mr. Lanneau in- 
tending to go down to Y4fa. They had kept a strict 
quarantine of a week in his own house, under the 
charge of a guardiano, or health-officer of the govern- 
ment. 'fliis man, as we learned later at Beirut, was 
himself a few days afterwards taken with the plague and 
died. 
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spent three days in our tent before the gates of 
Jerusalem. The first was the Cliristian Sabbath j which 
was never more welcome to us than now, after three 
and a half weeks of constant travel and exposure, 
accompanied often by high excitement and consequent 
exhaustion. It was to us a day of rest greatly needed ; 
and we passed it in recalling the thrilling associations, 
and renewing and fixing the impressions, connected 
with the consecrated scenes around us. It was our last 
Sabbath at Jerusalem. 

The situation of afiairs in the Holy City had not 
improved during our absence. It had been shut up 
the day after our departure ; and now, for more thjui 
three weeks, all direct communication with the country 
“ had been cut olf. Ten thousand persons were thus 
confined within the narrow streets and their own sfill 
narrower and filthy dwellings, without fresh air and 
without fresh provisions or vegetables, except so fyl 
as a scanty supply of the latter was to be obtained'at 
the gates. Under such circumstances the wonder was, 
not that the plague did not abate, but that it had not 
increased its ravages. Yet this seemed not to have 
been the case ; the instances of contagion were sca^ 
tered and occasional, as before ; and the disease con- 
tinued to exhibit the .same chaiacter for some weeks 
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longer; the city not having been again thrown open 
until JulyJ 

A Hakim Bashi, a physician of the government, 
had arrived from Alexandria soon after the shutting 
up of the city ; to whom the management o'f the health 
department was intrusted. As a special favour, our 
friends had been permitted by him to perform the ne- 
cessary quarantine in their own house, instead of the 
wretched public establishment ; and had thus escaped 
many of the privations and annoyances, to which they 
must otherwise have been subjected. We “were struck 
with the pallid hue of the inhabitants whom we saw, 
and of our friends in particular. The latter presented 
a strong contrast to our own dark visages ; which, 
after so long an exposure to the burning suns of the 
’Arabali and the glowing winds of the Sephela, liad 
become scorched to a bronze, deeper even than the 
ordinary Arab complexion. 

In the city, of course, all business was at a dead 
stand ; the stranger merchants bad departed, and none 
could come in from abroad, either to buy or sell. The 
labours and schools of our missionary friends .were 
wlMly interrupted. Many of the inhabitants had pre- 
ferred to quit the city, and were living in the fields or 
wandering among the villages. The evils attendant 
upon such a state of things may be imagined better- 
than described ; they have already been sufficiently 
alluded to.'"^ The Mutesellim, .Sheikh Mustafa, who 
was absent at Dura and Hebron when Jerusalem was 
shut up, had pitched his tent just outside of the Da- 
mascus gate, where he transacted all his business 
without entering the citv. The markets too were held 


‘ The plague lias since prevaikul again shut up during the month 
in Jerusalem, both in JHJP .nid of March. 

In the former year at least, ’ See Vol. I. p, J(j7. setp VoL II. 
I am informed, the city vfOM p^u J‘2U. 4 U . 

F 4 
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at the Damascus and Yafa gates. A double fence, 
having an interval of six or eight feet, was erected 
around the gate on the outside, inclosing a considera- 
ble extent of ground. To this fence the inhabitants 
of the city could come on the inside, and the people of 
the country on the outside ; while health-officers walked 
to and fro in the intervening space, each equipped with 
a stout staff. All the traffic was carried on through ' 
the lines of this fence, and across the intervening 
interval of six or eight feet. Here the provisions 
brought by the country people were first handed ih, 
and then passed to the other side by the guardiano ; 
and the niojiey in like manner transferred from the 
city to the country side, after being dropped into wateif 
or vinegar. Ihit, wo to the hands or fingers, on eirfiep? 
side, that ventured too far within the pale ! The at- 
tendants were ever on the watch as to this point ; and 
a no very gentle thwack with the staff, seemed to be 
not less a matter of /•■st to them, than of pain to the 
offending party. 

How it was ])ossiblc for the inhabitants of Jerus^„ 
lem, and especially for the numerous poorer class^- ‘‘ 
to hold out under such a state of things, I am unabdiT' 
to conceive. The city had been shut up on a single 
day’s notice, and for an indefinite time j so that no 
•one, of course, could make j)reparation for such an 
emergency. Nothing could come into the city but 
provisions, and little or nothing passed out except 
money ■, and of this the vast majority of the inhabitants 
had little or none in store. Already the compliunt 
was universal, that the daily ))urchases in the markets 
had exhausted the stock of‘ small coins; so that it was 
nex*t to impossible to give or obtain change. ? 

Nevertheless, permission could be obtained to enter 
the city by authority of the Hakim, preceded and fol- 
lowed >la{,^pfficials of ihe quarantine, to prevent all 
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contact with the people and forbidden objects. The 
English travellers whom we had met at Hebron, and 
who were now encamped on the S. W. of the city 
beyond the Valley of Hinnom, availed themselves of 
such a permission, to visit the interior of Jerusalem ; 
but in our case tliere was no motive to do so, strong 
. enough to counterbalance the accompanying risk and 
'3'ftruuble. With our friends, who still remained in the 
jl^ty, we had frequent communication from the walls j 
? and once both Messrs. Whiting and Nicolayson with 
^eir fiimilies came out, accompanied by a health- 
d£ccr, and met us for an hour or two under the ter- 
■ebinth at the N.W. corner of the city. Here we bade 
each other farewell ; and I am sure J sliall forget 
their affectionate kindness only when I forget Jeru- 
salem. 

Thus passed the days of our last sojourning at the 
Holy City. We made on Monday (June 11th) the 
excursion to Bethany, which lias already been de- 
scribed ; and the next day I completed the observa- 
tions on the Mount of Olives.' In all this, in writing 
up our journals, and in jiacking and preparing for our 
long journey northwards, the time was fully occupied. 
I had indeed hoped to be able to make the excursion 
to the convents of St. Saba juid St. John, as formerly 
planned^; but the necessity of reaching Beirut in 
time to meet the English steamer on the 8th of July, 
compelled us to forego this purpose, and bend our 
steps northwards without delay. We engaged seven 
spirited mules, to take us to Nazareth and Damascus, 
or wherever we might choose to go, at fifteen piastres 
a day, and half price when we did not travel. We 
obtained also a clean bill of health from the Hakim, 
which might enable us to avoid the quarantine regula- 

^ Sec Vol. II. p. 320. 


' See Vol. II, p. 100. Vol. 1. 
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tions established in various places,, against all comers 
from Jerusalem. . 

Wednesday, June ISth. Having made our arrange- 
ments, so far as possible, over night, we rose early, 
hoping to set off in good season. But the packing 
and loading of the first morning on a journey, always 
occupies more time than on the subsequent days ; be- 
cause every thing has to be first distributed, and th^ 
loads balanced and arranged, in the order which afte 
wards remains unclianged. As too we * were nfifflil 
leaving Jerusalem for the last time, we took with i|| 
all our baggage ; which had not been the case 
our previous excursions. Mr. Lanneau also was set- 
ting off for Xafa at the same time, intending to take 
the camel-road, and thus accompany us for an hour 
upon our way. We had this time but two muleteers, 
both owners and partners in the animals they drove ; 
one, the elder and principal, from Jerusalem, and the 
other from Safed. Each took along also a donkey^ 
for his own occasional use; one of them a fine sleek I 
animal, the other gaunt and shaggy, like a scarecrow.. 
With all our exertions, it was (iif o’clock before we^ 
were able to set off; and tlien the muleteers had to gj(^ 
to the gate of the city after grain. We passed, on h|§| 
the tomb of Sheikh Jerafy at G" 55 ' ; and reaching th)|| 
top of Scopus, stopped there for a quarter of an houii|. 
to wait for our attendants, and to take our farewe|[ 
view of the Holy City. ’ > 

The emotions which crowd upon the mind at suq||[ 
a moment, I leave for the reader to conceive. , 
historical associations connected with the city aad^ 
various objects around, cannot but be deeply intqi| 
ing even to the infidel or the heathen ; how na|QOih> 
mpre to the heart of the believer ! What a mult^de 
^ondejfful events have taken place upon that sjpot 1 
ifluence has proceeded from it, affecting 
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opinions and destinies of individuals and the world, for 
time and for eternity I 

If my feelings were strongly excited on first enter- 
ing the Holy City, they were now hardly less so on 
leaving it for the last time. As we had formerly ap- 
.proached, repeating continually the salutation of the 
Psalmist: “ Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity 
i||ithin thy palaces j ” so now we could not bi^t add : 

For our brethren and companions’ sakes we will now 
say, Peace be within thee ! ” * Her palaces indeed are 
|bng since levelled to the ground; and the haughty 
Muslim now for ages treads her glory in the dust. 
Yet as we waited, and looked again from this high 
ground upon the city and the surrounding objects, I 
could not but pxclaim : “ Beautiful for situation, the 
joy of the whole earth, is Mount Zion, on the sides of 
the north, the city of the great King ! ” ^ One long 
last look ; and then turning away, I bade those sacred 
hills farewell for ever. 

itjjWe proceeded on our way.'* At 7i o’clock we 
^ssed Sha’fat five minutes on our left ; and at S'* 10', 
the old foundations near the foot of the descent be- 
yond.'* A few steps further, the camel-road to Ram- 
leh goes off obliquely towards el-Jib, leading on the 
right of the interv'^ening hills. Here we parted from 
our friend and host Mr. Lanneau, to whose unwearied 
kindness and attention we had been so much indebted 
in Jerusalem ; lie going towards Yafa, and we keep- 
ing oii towards el-Bireh. W'e passed the ruined Khan 
opposite er-Ram at a quarter before nine, having er- 
Ram on our right ; and at 9" 35' the ruins of ’Atdra 
were on our left.* Twenty minutes later we were on 

I Ps. exxii. 7, 8. * See Vol. II. p. 317. 

Ps. xlviii. 2. For all th(‘se places, and the 

. ^ At this point we had been N. aspect of the country, see Vol, II. 
by E. J E. from the city, while el- pp. 311—318. 

Bireh bore N. 
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the ridge, wliich separates the valley we had ascended 
from that S. of el-Bireh running to the Jordan ; and 
keeping around the head of this, we reached the foun- 
tain S.W. of el-Bireh at 10 o’clock.* 

We halted here for nearly half an hour, in order to 
procure a guide ; intending to take tlie way leading 
by the village of Jufna, which lies west of both the 
branches of the great Nabulus road. We found 
small caravan of camels resting at the fountain, laden 
with wheat, which they wore transporting from Ni\bu- 
lus to Bethlehem. The men were baking a larg^ 
round flat cake of bread, in the embers of a fire of 
camel’s and cow-dung. Taking it out when done, 
they brushed off the ashes and divided it among the 
party, offering us also a portion. I tasted it, and 
found it quite as good as the common bread of the 
country. They had no other provisions. These were 
men of Bethlehem ; and this is the common fare of 
persons travelling in this manner. 

Having 'obtained a guide, we set off again at 
twenty-five minutes past 10 o’clock ; proceeding along 
on the west side of the village of Birch, without en- 
tering it. The Nabulus road here divides into two 
branches ; one passing near Bethel aiul by ’Ain Ye- 
brucl, the other lying more west ; they* unite again 
further on, at or before ’Ain el-Haramiyeh. We fol- 
lowed the western branch for ten minutes beyond 
the village ; and then at 10*' If)' diverged from it 
more towards the left, on a course N. N. E. At 11 
o’clock the way led along the side of a small shallow 
pond on our left, called el-Balu’a ; it was now dry ; 
but in winter the water runs from it eastward towards 
the Jordan. Keeping on north, we very soon crossed 

* For an account of this foiin- to d-Jiireh, sec Vol. II. pp. 130— 
tain, and also of our former visit 133. 
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the water-shed, where the land begins to decline 
gradually towards the N. W. At a quarter past 
eleven, a ruin called Kefr Miirr was on a hill at our 
right ten minutes distant ; and we began to look down 
into the valley of Jufna, and to meet with a few 
stunted bushes. It is ratlier a peculiar feature of the 
whole region around Jerusalem, that while trees of 
various kinds are not infrequent, shrubs and bushes are 
rarely to be seen. 

We were somewhat surprised to find here the evi- 
dent traces of an ancient paved road, entirely similar 
to the Roman roads of Italy and other regions. It 
was obviously of old a public, and probably a military 
way, between the cities of (lophna and Jerusalem j 
the great road apparently, which in ancient times, as 
now, led along the summit of the high mountainous 
tract, frojn the plain of Esdraelon through Neapolis 
and Gophna to the Holy City. The pavement still 
remains entire for a very considerable distance. At 
11.^ o’clock a small ruin called Arnutieh was on our 
riglit j and we soon began to descend by a branch 
Wady into the deep valley in which Jufna lies. After 
fifteen minutes there was a fountain on our left with 
running water, and flocks round about. The great 
Wady before iis, here runs N. hi. and has its beginning 
at some distance to the left, north of Ram-Allah, from 
which it is separated by another deep Wady passing 
down west. This of Jufna also afterwards curves 
around' to the N. W. and jams off' to the western sea. 
It here spreads out into a small fertile plain, lying vei'y 
deep, in which Jufna stands, surrounded by high 'hills. 
We reached the place at 12 o’clock, an hour and a half 
from el-Bireh. 

We stopped for a lunch a few I’ods short of the vil- 
lage, under a hu’ge walnut-tree, like the English wal- 
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nut, the first we had seen. Close by were also two 
Meis-trees, (^Cordia Myxa of botanists,) tall and beau- 
tiful, with round tops and large leaves ; from the ber- 
ries of which bird-lime is made. The walnut-tree 
was growing within the precincts of an ancient church,, 
which the Christian Sheikh of the village, whom we 
called, said was dedicated to St. George. It must 
have been quite large ; and many limestone columns 
with which it was ornamented, are lying around, or their 
fragments standing ujjright ; but there were not enough 
of the foundations remaining above ground, to enable 
us to take the dimensions. Under the tree, a small 
enclosure contains an altar, on which mass is still 
sometimes celebrated ; and also the ancient baptismal 
font of limestone, partly buried in the ground. This 
latter measured five feet in diameter, three and a half 
feet high, and two feet nine inches deep within ; the 
inside being excavated in the form of a cross, with 
the corners rounded. In the village itself, which lieS[ 
just across the bed of the Wady, are the ruined walll ■ 
of a castle, which may perhaps be of the age of the 
crusades. 

The whole valley, and the sides of the mountains 
around, are very fully cultivated, and abound in olives, 
vines, and fig-trees, belonging to this artd the nei^- 
bouring villages. Around the village itself arc 
numerous apple, pear, fig, pomegranate, apricot, >irnd 
some walnut-trees. The landscaj)c on every side is 
rich, and indicates a high degree of fertility and tlifift 
Tlie present inhabitants of Jufna are all Christiiitt%; 
they 'number only forty-two taxable men ; which g’iV(^ 
a population of not more than two hundred souls, 
^ter the rebellion of 18.31, twenty-six men Were 
taken to Egypt and put into the public works, whence- 
|hey have never returned. Not long since, one o(j 
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their two priests went to Egypt to look after them, and 
died there.’ 

In respect to Jufna, both the name and the position 
show conclusively, that it is the ancient Gophna of 
Josephus, Ptolemy, and the Peutinger Tables ; a name 
which does not appear in this form in Scripture.^ Eu- 
sebius places it fifteen Roman miles from Jerusalem 
on the way to Neapolis^ and the Tables at sixteen; 
we travelled over the interval in rather more than 
four and a half hours, and found the traces of the an- 
cient public road. It appears from Josephus to have 
been a strong place. Like Lydda, it was taken by 
Cassius, and the inhabitants sold into slavery ; from 
which they were released by a decree of Antony.'* 
It became later the head of a toparchy ; was captured 
by Vespasian ; and Titus passed through it on his 
march from Samaria to the siege of Jerusalem.® But 
since the days of Eusebius, all memory of it seems to 
have perished. Tlie writers of the times of the cru- 
sikles appear not to mention the name ; nor do I find 
{Swingle notice of it in any tradition or traveller. The 


» From Jufna we took the fol- 
heariujzis : Bir ez-Zeit a 
small Christian village half an hour 
distant, N, 4;-/^ W. Tell ’A.sur 
with a Wely, N. 48^^ E. Yebrud, 
half an hour distant on the west- 
ern branch of tlu* Nabulns road, 
N. 6;!'' E. ’Ain Vebr id, on the 
eastern branch, about S. 7(f" E. 
Ihirah, S. (>8° ]E. — Tell ’Asur wc 
had also seen formerly from ’ Alya, 
el-Bireh, and Ram- Allah; see Vol. 
H. pp. 1*20. IJl. l.TC Is this per- 
haps the Hazor of Benjamin, Neh, 
xi. ? If so, then* is here the 
same change from lleth (H) to 

’Ain, as in Beit ’Ur from Beth-Ho- 
ron ; see above, p. 60. and note 
- Ptolein. iv. 16. Reland, Pa- 
laRst. pp. 461. 816. There is a 
possibility that the name Gophna 


may come from the Ophni of Ben- 
jamin, Josh; xviii. 24. In this case 
there must have been a change of 
the Hebrew Ain (P) into Gimol (3), 
which sometimes, though rarely, 
took place. It nuij/ have come in 
this instance through the Greek, 
where the change was common. 
iSee Gesenius’s Ileb. Lex. letters 
H and y. 

' Onomast. art. Vallis Botri^ 
^apay’i /Sor/)7>oc. This article is not 
translated by Jerome. It speaks 
for the ancient fertility of the val- 
ley, that it was tlieii hold by some 
to be the vale of Eshcol. 

^ See p. 50. above. Joseph. 
Ant. xiv. 11. 2. Ibid. 12. 2. seq. 
B. J. i. 11.2. 

Joseph. B. J. iii. 3. 5. ; iv. 9. 9. ; 
V. 2. 1. Comp, vi, 2. 2, 3. 
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name Gophna stands indeed upon some modern maps, 
in this vicinity ; but simply, as it would seem, on the 
authority of Eusebius. 

We left Jufna at 1'' 40' without a guide j and follow- 
ing down the valley N. E. twenty-five minutes, reached 
’Ain Sinia at five minutes past two ; another village, 
surrounded i»i like manner with vineyards and fruit- 
trees. Near by were also gai'dens of vegetables, watered 
from a well. The bed of the valley had here some 
standing water ; and a branch Wady came in from the 
south-east, up which we could see ’Ain Yebrud on the 
top of a hill. ^ ' 

The main valley here bends north ; the cultivatioijL 
continued as we advanced; first chiefly olives, an^f 
then fig-trees. At ‘2.^ o’clock a side valley came in^ 
from the west ; and all the mountains around the 
wide space thus opened, presented the aspect of like 
cultivation. Fifteen minutes later, the large village of 
’Atara appeared on the summit of a high hill, seen uj) . 
through a small side Wady, bearing N.W. and distaji|t 
about half an hour. It might almost seem, as if thi^ 
was the scriptural Ataroth of the border of E})hraim ; 
or at least that of which Eusebius speaks within that 
tribe.' 

We kept on down the valley ; and at 2'' 55 ' a 
branch of considetable size came in from the E. S. E, 
We ought to have' gone up this lateral Wady, and thus 
reached the usual Nabulus road in a narrow valley 
called Wady el-Jib, in which is the fountain ’Ain el- 
Haramiyeh on that road.^ But our muleteers professed 

' Josh. xyi. 2. 7. Onomast. art. south of Sinjil. Maundrell in 
Atharoth, 'Apx‘«™jo<iO. Kusebiiis passiiiff from Nabulus to J(!rusa- 
says merely: viiXiij (jiuXTir 'luitrliif,, lein, mentions two villages, first 
which Jt'roine paraphrases ; “ juxta “ (jleob ” and then “ Sclwid,” as ly- 
Kama 111 in tribu Joseph;” ji^oba- ing west of thi‘ road in that vicinity, 
bly confounding it with the present ^lie.sc? are probably the Jibia and 

Selw'nd of our lists; and the name 
hour of Wady cl- Jib doubtless epmes * 
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to know the way, and kept on ’down the main valley 
until S’* 20'. Here it becomes very narrow, tuhis 
N.W., and, under the name of Wady el-Belat, soon 
begins to descend the mountain towards the western 
plain. We now discovered that we were out of our 
road; and after a delay of ten minutes, by the direc- 
tion of a peasant, we began to climb the steep hill on 
the north, along a small water-course, but without any 
path. The ascent was very difficult ; but we came 
out at length after half an hour on the top ; where we 
found table-land and a fine plain, with people gathering 
the harvest. Here we struck a path ; and continuing 
on north, came at twenty minutes past four, to the 
large village of Jiljilia. 

>The poor people of this place had never before 
sIm Franks in their village, and seemed frightened at 
our coming ; at first they even denied its name. The 
probable cause of this we afterwards found out at 
Sinjil. The place stands very high, near the western 
brow of the high mountain-tract. It affords a very 
extensive view out over the great lower plain and sea ; 
while at the same time the mountains of Gilead are 
seen in the east. Far in the N. N. E. too, we could 
sec for the first time a lofty dark .blue mountain ; 
which we afterwards found to be no bthcr than Jebel 
esh-Sheikh, the Hermon of Scripture;' beyond Banias, 
still not less distant from us than eighty minutes of 
latitude. 

Close on the north side of the village, is the broad 
valley which passes down on’ the north of Sinjil ; here 
some two hundred feet deep, and more contracted as 


from the former. See Maundrell 
under March 25. — Eusebius and J e- 
rome speak of a Geba, five Roman 
uiilos from Gophiia towards Nea- 
' polls, which is probably the same ; 

, but they err in connecting it with 
VOL. III. 


the Gobim of Isa. x. 31 ; Onomast. 
art. Gcbin, It might rather be the 
Gibeah of Phiuebas in Mount 
Ephraim; Josh. xxiv. in the 
Hebrew. Josephus r«^a0a, Ant, 
V. 1. 29. 
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it begins to descend to the west, in order to unite with 
Wady el-Belat, which we had left. In the lower 
westeni region also, the large Wady el-Lubban was 
pointed out; which, coming from the small plain of 
that name on the Nabulus road, runs down to join 
Wady el-Belat at a village Kuriiwa, situated betwjpep 
the two. The united Wady is then called W$|g[jr 
Kurawa; and runs into the ’Aujeh not far from 
el-’Ain. 

The form Jiljilia obviously corresponds to the a% 
cient name Gilgal ; but I find no mention of any aip 
cient place of tliat name situated in this vicinity.’ ' i 

In order to regain the Nabulus road, we found it ” 
necessary to go directly to Sinjil. There is indeed a 
path from Jiljilia to Nabulus ; but it was represent 
as being very bad ; and must necessarily cross se^ 
very deep vallies. We now took a guide, altho^ 
Sinjil was in sight ; because we wished to obtain varifl^ 
points of information respecting the region. Leaving 
Jiljilia at 4'' 40', we returned for a short time on our 
former path, in order to pass around die head of a 
short but deep branch Wady, running down into that 
on the north. Our way afterwards led over high 
table-land. At 5 o’clock we passed the foundations 
of a former village ; and then after a few minutes a 
cistern. The mountains around Nabulus were in sight 
much of the way ; and also Ilermon far in the distance. 
We reached Sinjil at o’clock, lying on the high 
southern bank of the deep Wady running west, at 
least two hundred feet above its bottom. Her^^e 
encamped for the night, and were very kindly recewed 
by the Sheikh and people of the village. 

Sinjil overlooks the broad ieriile valley below it, 

J From Jiljilia various place*? el-Ghilrabeli, N. 58® E. *AmunB, 
were in bcaniig as follows: N. 15® W. Furkha, N. 50® W. 

Sinjil E. M>u el.’Aijf, N. E. 
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which more towards the east spreads out into a rich 
basin or plain of considerable extent, surrounded ty 
fine hills. In the midst of this basin the village Tur- 
mus ’Aya* is seen, situated upon a low mound. The 
great Nabulus road does not pass directly through 
Sinjil, but descends to the valley by a side Wady 
some ten minutes further east ; and crossing it, keeps 
on over the hills to Khan el-Lubban. On that road, 
following the eastern branch northwards from el-Birch, 
the distances may be reckoned as follows : 


Tq Bethel (Beitin) - ^ - - 45 

’Ain Yebnid I — 

’Ain el-llarmniych - - - • 1 J3() 

Bottom of valley under Sinjil - - 1 — 

Khan el-Lubban ’ - - - - I 10 


Jiljilia, Sinjil, and Turinus ’Aya all lie within the 
pro\ ince of .Terusalem. Further north all belongs to 
Ndbulus.' 

We found the inhabitants of Sinjil in some com- 
motion. A party of soldiers was now quartered in 
the village, in order to collect the j)ricc of a horse 
demanded by the government. A requisition, it seems, 
had been issued for a certain number of horses from 
each district; and these again having been appor- 
tioned among the villages, it had fallen to the lot of 
Sinjil to furnish one. The Sheikh said it woidd cost 
the village at least nine purses, equivalent to two hun- 


' Tills name uii^ht at first siijr- 
p:t‘st the Ai of Scripture; which 
ho\v(!ver lay very nt^ar to Bethel. 
Josh. vili. {). 17. 

* For these last three dishances 
^ hin indebted to the notes of Mr. 
^m\\\ in 

The bearings of the vagons 
places seen from Sinjil were a.s fol- 
lows: ^urnms ’Aya N. K. 

’ f od N. 55® E. Kuriyfit N. 42® E. 

(‘l-’Auf N. 15® E. *Arak el- 
^hufir N. 4® W. Sekakch' N. la® 


AV. Furkha N. GO® W. Jiljilia 
W. — Is Kuriyut perhaps the Co- 
rviii {Koohu) of Josephus ? Pom* 
pey inarehing from Damascus to 
Jerusalem by way of Scythopolis, 
conies to Corcie in the northern 
part of Judea ; Jos. Ant. Xi\ . 3, 4. 
li. J. i. G. 5. Vespasian marches 
from Neapolis to Coreas the first 
da}, and the next to Jericho; B, 
J. iv. 8. I. Both* these specifica- 
tions accord well with the position 
of Kuriyut. ^ 
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dred and twenty-five Spanish dollars. A crier went 
about at evening, proclaiming in a loud voice, that all 
the men must' be at home to-mori-ovv ; and that who- 
ever should be absent, would be beaten with so many 

blows According to the Sheikh, the village was 

originally registered as containing two hundred and 
six taxable men, or about eight hundred souls ; but 
since then more tlian one hundred had been taken as 
soldiers, and yet the village has to pay the taxes of the 
whole original number. 

It was probably in consequence of this requisition, 
now going on in the region, that the people' of Jiljilia 
had been alarmed at our appearance among them ; 
supposing us, at first, to have some connection with 
the government. Al’^e felt the same difficulty still more 
the next day, in passing through the country south of 
Nabnius. 

Thuradaii, Jane 1 !•///. A prominent object of our 
inquiries in this region, was of course the ancient 
Shiloh, celebrated in the history of the Israelites, as 
the place where the ark remained from the time of 
Joshua to Samuel. Our guide from Jiljilia yesterday 
spoke of a ruin N.E. from Sinjil, calld Seilun j of 
which there was a saying among tlie people, that 
were the Franks to visit it, they would deem it of 
such im})ortancc, that they would not go away in less 
than a day. This man was a common peasant of Jil* 
jilia, and could have heard this story only from the 
mouths of neighbours of his own class. On inquiring 
further at >Sinjil, we found that the place in question 
lay not very far from the road, and might be visited 
by a .small circuit. A', the position .seemed to answer 
well to that of Shiloh, we determined to go thither. 
We therefore sent off our servants with the luggage, 
on tl'.e direct road by Khah el-Lubban } and taking a 
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guide, proceeded ourselves in the direction of Turmus 
’Aya. 

We were ready to set off early, .but* were delayed 
by our muleteers. The hospitality which we had found 
so common in the S. W. of Judah, no longer exists on 
this great road ; too many Franks have passed here, 
not to have taught the people to take payment for 
every thing. Yet we did not find them unreasonable 
in their demands. We finally set off at 6 o’clock, de- 
scending by a very steep })ath from the village to the 
bottom of the northern valley, where we crossed the 
Jerusalem road, and then })rocecded eastward over 
the fine plain. "We reached Turmus ’Aya at Gi o’clock, 
situated on a low rocky mound in the level valley. 
The plain swells out beyond into a beautiful oval basin, 
extending towards the east for an hour or more, shut in 
l)y picturescpie hills. It was x\o\\ covered mostly with 
the deep green of the springing millet, interspersed 
with yellow fields of ripe wheat. 

Leaving Turmus ’Aya at our right, we turned up' a 
small Wady N.N. E., in which after fifteen or twenty 
minutes we passed the \v;tler-shcd, and found the val- 
ley beginning to descend towards the north. W’^e came 
at 7 o’clock to the ruins of Seilun, surrounded by hills, 
but looking out through the small valley we had tra- 
versed,, towards the plain on the south. Hardly five 
minutes before reaching the j)roper site, is an ancient 
ruin, a tower, or perhaps a small chapel, about twenty- 
eight feet square inside, w’ith walls four feet thick. 
Within arc three prostrate columns, with Corinthian 
capitals lying separate. 'J’he stone which forms the 
^Pper part of the door-way, is ornamented on the out- 
sifle with sculptured work, an amphora lK;twccn two 
chaplets. • Along the outer wall,<e defence or buttress 
ef sloping masonry has been built up, obviously at a 

G 3 
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later period. The Arabs call this ruin the Mosk of 
Seilun. As we came up, three startled owls flew off 
in dismay. » 

The main site consists of the ruins of a compara- 
tively modern village, covering a small Tell ; which is 
separated from the higher mountain on the north by 
a deep narrow Wady, coming from the cast and run- 
ning down towards Khan el-Lubban. On the east 
and west of the Tell arc two small, though wider 
Wadys, running down north into the former ; while 
towards the south the Tell connects with the slo* 
running up from the plain of Tnrmus ’Aya, but ris^ 
considerably above it. The position is in itself a fine 
one for strength, if it were ever fortified ; tholigh it is 
commanded by the neighbouring hills. Among the 
ruins of modern houses are many large stones, and 
some fragments of columns, showing the place to have 
been an ancient site. At the southern foot of the Tell 
is a small ruined raosk, standing partly beneath a noble 
odk tree.‘ 

Our guide told us of a fountain up through the nar- 
row valley towards the east. We went thithef^,.and 
found that the valley here breaks through a ridge, and 
is at first shut in by perpendicular walls of rock ; then 
follows a more open tract ; and liere, at the left, fifteen 
minutes from Seilun, is the fountain. The water is 
excellent ; and issues from the rocks first into a sort of 
artificial well, eight or ten feet deep ; and thence into 
a r§servoir lower down. Many flocks and herds were 
waiting round about. In the sides of the narrow val- 
ley are many excavated to.mbs, now much broken 
away ; near the fountain are also several tombs, and 
one in an isolated jblock. We returned down the val- 

V • • 

• • 

^ The only bearings from Soi- Sinjil S. 5(f W. Abu el-’Auf S. 
lun were : Tunnu.s ’Aya S. S. W. 
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ley, and followed it through on the north side of 
Seilun. • 

The proofs that Seilun is actually the site of the 
ancient Shiloh, lie within a small compass ; and both 
the name and position are sufficiently decisive. The 
full form of the Hebrew name was apparently Shilon, 
as we find it in the Gentile noun Shilonitq ; and Jose- 
phus writes it also both Silo and Siloun.^ The posh 
tion of Shiloh is very definitely described in the book 
of Judges, as “on the north side of Betliel, on the east 
side of the highway that goeth up from Bethel to 
Shechem, and on the south of Lcbonah.”^ Eusebius 
and Jerome place it, one ten and the other twelve 
Roman miles from Neapolis, in the region of Acraba- 
tene? With the exception of these confused and 
prpbably conjectural distances, all the other circum- 
stances correspond exactly to Seilun ; for we were 
here on the east of the great road between Bethel 
and Shcchem (Nabulus), and in passing on towards 
the latter place, we came after an hour to the village 
of Lebonah, now el-Lubban. 

if'Ire then was Shiloh, where the tabernacle was 
set up after the country had been subdued before the 
Israelites ; and where the last and general division of 
the land was made among the tribes.'* The ark and 
tabernacle long continued here ; from Hie days of 


^ The Hebrew exhibits vari- 
ous forms, e. g. 1 Kings, ii. 

27. al. Josh, xviii. 1. 8. al. 

Judg. xxi. 21. al, Judg. 
xxi. 19. al. Gentile noun 
I Kings, xi. 29. xii. 15. See Gese- 
nius, Lex. Heb. art. — Jose- 
phus, XiXiu, Antiq. viii. 7. 7. Ibid. 
11. 1. SiXooi^, Antiq. v. 1. 19, 20. 
ibid. 2. 9. i2. 

• Judg. 3^xi. 19. 

Onomast. art. Selo. These 
distances are both incorrect ; for 


the village of Lebonah (Lubban) is 
itself more than four hours, or 12 
Roman miles south of Nabulus. 
Or Jerome may perhaps have esti- 
mated the distance on a straight 
course, passing on the east of Lub- 
ban ; in whieli case his 12 miles 
would be less far out of the way, 
though still too short. The text 
also may havti bcim corrupted ; 
that of Eusebius is certainly so, 
for the word Neapolis has fallen 
out. 

•* Josh, xxviii. 1 — 10. 
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Joshua during the ministry of all the Judges, until the 
close of Eli’s liffe j and here Samuel was dedicated to 
God, and his childhood spent in the Sanctuary. ‘ In 
honour of the presence of the ark, there was “ a feast 
of the Lord in Shiloh yearly,” , during which “ the 
daughters of Shiloh came out to dance in dances}” 
and it was on such an occasion', that they were seized 
and carried off by the remaining Benjamites as wives.* 
The scene of these dances may not improbably have 
been somewhere around the fountain above described. 
From Shiloh the ark was at length removed to the 
army of Israel } and being captured by the Philistines, 
returned no more to its former place.® Shiloh hence- 
forth, though sometimes the residence of prophets, as 
of Ahijah celebrated in the history of Jeroboam \ is 
nevertheless spoken of as forsaken and accursed of 
God.® It is mentioned in Scripture during the exile, 
but not afterwards j and Jerome speaks of it in his day 
as so utterly in ruins, that the foundations of an altar 
could scarcely be pointed out.® 

From that time onward, the place of Shiloh ap- 
pears to have been utterly forgotten in ecclesiastical 
tradition ; and I find no further notice of its position 
until the time of the crusaders. These soldiers of thtj*- 
cross found Shilo at Neby Samwil ; and there too 
monks and pilgrims continued to find it, without much 
variation, until the middle of the sixteenth century.* 


* I Sara. c. i. — iv. 

~ Judj]j. xxi. 19—23. 

^ 1 vSam. c. iv. — vi. 

1 1 Kings, xL 29„ xii. 15. xiv. 2. 
scq. 

Ps. Ixxviii. 60. seq. Jcr. vii. 
12. 14. xxvi. 6. 

« Jer. xli. 5. Ilieron. Ccrain. in 
Sophon. i. 14. soq. ^‘Vix ruina- 
nira parva vestigia in magnir. quon- 
urbibus cornimus. Silo tabor- 
naculmn et area Domini fuit; vix 


altaris fundamenta monstrantur.” 
Epitaph. Paul®, p. 676. ed. Mart. 
“ Ciuid narrem Silo, in qua altare 
dirutum hodieqne monstratur ? ” 

7* Benj. do Tiidela par Barat. 
n. 102. San Samuel do Scilo, qui 
est Scilo.” Brocardus, c. ix. p. 
184. Marinus Sannt. p. 249. Brey- 
denbach in Reissb. p. 130. 136. 
Adrichomius, p. 30. See VoL II. 
p. 143. 
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At that time, it would almost seem as if Bonifacius 
was acquainted with the true site. "Speaking of the 
way from’ Jerusalem to Shechem (N^bulus), he says ; 
“ At fifteen miles north of el-Bireh there is a large Hos- 
pitium in a valley, with a fountain outside; and not 
far off on the right is Shiloh, where an altar and ruined 
church are scen.”^ This certainly accords well with 
the position of Seilun relative to Khan el-Lubban ; 
which itself is nearly five and a half hours from el- 
Bireh. 

But if the true position was thus for a time known, 
it was again soon forgotten ; for at the close of the 
same century, Cotovicus places Shiloh at twelve miles 
north of el-Bireh upon the top of a high mountain, the 
highest in Palestine^; and although Quaresmius pro- 
fesses to adopt the report of Bonifacius, yet it is easy 
to see from the confusion of his language, and the 
various other opinions which he rejects, that no cer- 
tain and definite knowledge of the place was then ex- 
tant.^ Since that time, so far as I can find, no further 
attempts haye been made to ascertain the site of Shi- 
lofi.^- 

Leaving Seilun at 8 o’clock, we followed down the 
valley, which takes the name of Wady el-Lubban, by 
a rapid descent N.W. by W. for twenty minutes, 
passing a well on our left. The valley then turns 
west, and becomes level and fertile ; the fields of mil- 
let were green and bgautiful, perhaps a foot high ; and 
here, for the first and only time, we saw people at 
work weeding the millet with a sort of hoe ; but with- 

1 De pcrcnn, Cultu Tcrrsp ‘ Troilo in 1667 says the site 
Sanct. quoted by (Juaresinius, tom. was utterly unknown ; though the 
ii. p. 798. Greeks professed tu show it at 

Cotovic. Ttin. p. 336. The Khan el-Lubban ; p. 405. Schu- 
author here evidently confounds bert at Sinjil speaks of “ Silun” as 
Neby Samwil with this more north- lying in the N.E., but he did not 
ern position of Shiloh. visit it ; Reisc, iii. p. 130. 

^ Quaresmius, ii. p. 796 — 799. 
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out loosening the earth around the plants. The val- 
ley lies lower than that by Sinjil ; for our ascent to 
Seilun was much less than our subsequent descent. 
At 8" 35' was another well } and fifteen minutes later 
we were opposite the Khan el-Lubban, lying perhaps 
five minutes distant S.W. at the south end of the 
charming little plain into whiqh the valley here en- 
ters, and at the foot of the mountain over which the 
direct road comes from Sinjil. We had avoided this 
mountain by taking the route of Seilun, where the 
ridge is broken through by vallics. This Khan is now 
in ruins ; but near by is a 'fine, fountain of running 
water. From it the beautiful oval plain extends north 
about fifteen minutes, with perliaps half that breadth, 
lying here deep among high rocky hills. On the slope 
of the mountain in the N.W. is seen the village of 
Lubban ; while about the middle of the western side, 
a narrow chasm through the mountain carries off* the 
waters of the plain and surrounding tract. This is 
the Wady el-Lubban, which wc had seen from Jiljilia 
as it runs to join Wady el-Belat, and so to the ’Aujeh : 
in the lower western plain. ‘ 

Our course was now north through this fine basin ; 
here we again fell into the Jerusalem road, aird .came»'« 
up with our servants and luggage, waiting for us be-* 
neath the shade of some trees. We ])assed on, leav-.- 
ing them to load up and follow us. At 9 o’clock we 
were opposite the village of Lubban, situated on the 
N. W. acclivity, considerably above the plain. It is 
inhabited; has the appearance of an old place; and in 
the rocks above it are excavated sepulchres. There 
can be little doubt of its being the Lebonah of the 01^. 
Testament, between Bethel and iShechem.^ The co- 
incidence was, I believe", first suggested by Maundrellit 


^ Soe above, p. 82. 


“ Judg. xxi. 19. 
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and has ever since been adopted without question by 
most of those who have noticed the village at all.' Yet 
from the days of,the Book of Judges till the time of the 
crusades, I am not aware that there occurs any men- 
tion of this name or place ; unless perhaps it be the 
Beth-leban of- the Talmud.’' Brocardus, and after him 
others, call it Lemna and Lebna ; but ‘appear to have 
had no suspicion of its connection with any ancient 
site.® • • 

At the N. E. corner of the plain, where we now 
were, another level valley comes in from the east, 
through which w'e issued' from this fine basin. The val- 
ley is at first narrow ; but expands more and more as 
the road follows it up, until it turns northwards and be- 
comes an open plain. Our course was about E. by N. 
for twenty minutes ; and then N. N. E. At 9^ o’clock 
the village es-Sawicli was directly over us upon the 
hill at our left, overhanging the road. A little fur- 
ther on, we stopped for ten minutes under the shade of 
a large tree, to let our servants and baggage come up. 
At 9" >50' we passed a ruined Khan on the road, also 
called es-Sawieh, at the upper part of the plain, just 
upon the water-shed, w'here the land begins to descend 
towards the north into the next parallel valley. 

Here we made a very considerable descent along 
a steep narrow Wady; and at 10" 5' reached the bot- 
tom of a large and very stony valley running from E. 
to W. or rather towards the AV.S.W. Some men 
from Ram- Allah, whom wc met, said it runs down to 
the ’Aujeh in the western plain, uniting with it below 


1 Maxindrell, March 24. Re- 
land, Palajst. pp. 871, 872. Rau- 
mer, Pal. p. 207, &c. 

2 Reland, 1. c, 

Brocardus places “ JiCmnn, 
casale valde pulclimm,” at four 
leagues from Nabulus towards Je- 


rusalem on the right, c. vii. p. 178. 
Breydenbach, copyiug Brocardus, 
writes Lepna ; Reissb. p. 128. Co- 
tovicus has Lebna ; p. 337. Qua- 
rosniius makes no allusion to the 
name or plact". 
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the castle of Ras el- Ain. On our right, perhaps half 
an hour distant, were two villages ; one on the south 
side of the valley, near the summit qf a high conical 
hill, called Kiibalan, surrounded by vineyards and 
large groves of olive and fig trees ; the other called 
Yetma', on the north side of the valley near the top of 
the mountain, 'almost in ruins. These names, how- 
ever, were given to us some time after we had passed ; 
for on the spot, we could find no one to inform us, nor 
could we learn the name of the valley. This Wady 
again lies deeper than the plain of el-Lubban ; for our 
descent into it was greater than our ascent from that 
plain to the water-shed. 

From this valley we had a rather steep ascent to 
the summit of the high ridge on the north. We 
reached the top at iO’’ 35', having; just before passed 
the foundations of a ruined tower. Here we had our 
first view of the great plain of Mukhna, which stretches 
along for several hours on the east of the mountains 
among which Nabulus is situated. Those mountains 
were now before us in all their beauty j Mount Geri- 
zim, crowned by a Wely on its highest point, bearing 
north; just beyond it the entrance of the valley of 
Nabulus bearing nearly N. N. E. ; further north the 
rugged heights of Mount Ebal ; and then the fine 
plain extending still beyond towards the N.N.,E. 
skirted on its eastern side in its whole length by tracts 
of picturesque though lower hills. Much as I had 
read of Palestine, and multitudinous as have been the 
travellers upon this very road, I must confess that the’ 
existence here of such an extensive plain, running in 
this direction from S.S.W. to N.N.E. was almost ut- 
terly unknown to me. We could perceive our road 
forming a waving line along the foot of the high western 

’ There is reason to doubt the to this village. Our lists seeijl to 
correctness of ilu: name, as appUed give it on the west of the » 
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hills, and under Mount Gerizim, until it entered the 
valley of Ndbulus, still two hours. distant. 

. A steep descent brought us in twenty minutes to 
the southern extremity of the plain, near a cistern ; in 
this part indeed the plain comes almost to a point. At 
11" 25' we crossed the dry bed of a torrent, which in 
winter carries off the waters of the whole southern part 
of the plain towards the west, forming a deep Wady 
through the western hills ; but we could neither learn 
its name, nor to what stream it runs in the great lower 
plain. Fifteen or twenty minutes down this valley on 
our left, were two villages ; one on the southern hills 
in ruins, called Kuza ; the other on the northern side 
called ’Ain Abus. Directly opposite, on our right, 
upon the hills along the eastern side of the plain, 
perhaps forty minutes distant, was the large village of 
Beita. Just beyond this Wady we passed at 11" 35' the 
large and old village of Hawara, lying above us on the 
slope at our left. Here the plain spi’eads out to a 
greater width ; the eastern hills retiring somewhat 
more. On that side they are quite irregular and 
rocky, and often jut out into the plain j while on the 
western side the base of the slopes departs much less 
from a right line. The broad plain presented a beau- 
tiful appearance ; it is every where cultivated, and was 
now covered with the rich green of millet, mingled 
with the yellow of the ripe grain, which the peasants 
were harvesting. Yet the soil seemed less fertile fhan 
that of most of the plains we had visited. The average 
width of this plain may be here not far from half an 
hour, or forty minutes.. 

In passing along this plain we fell in with many 
people ; but found more trouble in obtaining informa- 
tion from" them, than we experienced in any other part 
of Palestine. They would hardly answer any of our 
questions; and although my companion dismounted 
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and walked with them a long distance, and entered 
into conversation with them, yet it was with the great* 
est difficulty that he could get them to tell even *the 
names of the various villages. We had several times* 
found something of the same reserve at first, and espe- 
cially yesterday at Jiljilia ; but why it should be so 
much greater here than any where else, we were at a 
loss to conceive. We did not find it in Nabulus itself, 
nor further north ; and it may not improbably have 
been connected with the general dread of the govern- 
mental requisitions now in progress. Perhaps too the 
appearance of our Egyptian servants, can-ying mus- 
kets, may have led them to imagine, that we had some 
connection with the government, and were seeking for 
information which might injure them. The peasantry 
around Nabulus, it may be remembered, as well as 
those around Hebron, had felt the stern vengeance of 
the Egyptian government, after the rebellion of a. d. 
1834. • 

Another ^teep Wady, coming down from the left, 
we passed at five minutes before noon ; on which, high 
up and out of feight, is the large village or rather mai^ 
ket town of Baurin. Half an hour later we had the 
little hamlet of Kefr Kiillin above us on the side of 
Mount Gerizim. Several villages were scattered along 
on the eastern hills ; on that side Haudcla, ’Awerta, 
and Raujib, succeeded each other. 

Instead of keeping along at the foot of the mountain 
quite to the entrance of the valley of Nabulus, the road 
ascends and winds around the N. E. corner of Mount 
Gerizim. We turned this point at 1 o’clock, and 
entered the naiTow valley running up N. w! between 
Mounts Gerizim and Ebal ; thus leaving behind us the 
plain, which extends still further north. Below us> ^ 
the right, and just on the edge of the plain, arfii^he 
^Tpins a little hamlet called Belat; nearer at l;^d» 
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and about in the middle of the .mouth of the narrow 
valley, stands a small white building, a Wely, called 
Joseph’s tomb ; while still nearer to the foot of Gerizim 
is the ancient well, known as that of _ Jacob. Directly 
opposite to the mouth of the valley, among the eastern 
hills, a beautiful smaller plain runs up eastward from 
the larger one ; and on the low hills near its entrance 
on the north, are seen the three villages of ’Azmut, 
Deir el-Hatab, and Salim. 

After turning the point of the mountain, our path 
descended very little ; yet so great is here the ascent 
of the narrow valley, tliat in a quarter of an hour we 
came out upon its bottom, near a fine copious fountain 
in its middle, furnished with a reservoir. Below the 
fountain, towards the east, a tract of ground of three 
or four acres had recently been enclosed as a garden 5 
but as yet it contained no trees. Above this point, we 
soon came to the olive-groves, where the ascent is less 
rapid, and the soil hard and stony. On the left, before 
reaching the city, at the foot of Gerizim, is a small 
tomb of a Muslim saint, called ’Amud; but of recent 
construction, as we were informed, and containing 
nothing of antiquity. At o’clock we, were opposite 
the eastern end of the long narrow town, which we 
did not now enter. Keeping the road along its north- 
ern side, we passed some high mounds, ajjparently of 
rubbish ; where, all at once, the ground sinks down to 
a valley running towards the west with a soil of rich 
black vegetable mould. Here a scenfe of luxuriant and 
almost unparalleled verdure burst upon our view. The 
whole valley was filled with gardens of vegetables and 
orchards of all kinds ’of fruits, watered by several foun- 
tains, which burst forth in various parts and flow west- 
wards in lefreshing streams. It came u^on us suddenly 
like a scene of fairy enchantment. We saw nothing to 
compare with it in all Palestine. Here, beneath the 
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shade of an immense mulberry-tree, by the side of a 
purling rill, we pitched our tent for the remainder of 
the day and night. 

The city of Nabulus ‘ is long and narrow, stretching 
close along the N. E. base of Mount Gerizim in this 
small deep valley, half an hour distant from the great 
eastern plain. The streets are narrow ; the houses 
high and in general well built, all of stone, with domes 
upon the roofs as at Jerusalem. The valley itself, 
from the foot of Gerizim to that of Ebal, is here not 
more than some five hundred yards wide, extending 
from S. E. to N. W. The city lies directly upon a 
watei’-summit in this valley ; the waters on the east- 
ern part, as we have seen, flowing off east into the 
plain and so to the Jordan ; while the fine fountains on 
the western side send oft’ a pretty brook down the val- 
ley N.W. towards the Mediterranean. This somewhat 
remarkable circumstance, so far as I can find, has 
hitherto been noted by no traveller. 

Mounts Gerizim and Ebal rise in steep rocky pre- 
cipices immediately from the valley on each side, ap- 
parently some eight hundred feet in height.* The 
sides of botlv these mountains, as here seen, were l:o 
our eyes equally naked and sterile ; although some 
travellers have chosen to describe Gerizim as fertile, 
and confine the sterility to Ebal.' The only exer- 
tion in favour of the former, so far as we could per- 


1 We’^follow ill this name the 
orthography of Abulfeda, which is 
probably the most correct. Ac- 
cording to the vulgar pronuncia- 
tion of the present day, it would be 
written Nablus. Abulf. Tab. Syr, 
p. 83. 

" According to Schubert’s ba- 
rometrical observations, the , town 
pf Nabulus is 1731 J'ar. hi v 1. above 
the sea, and the summit of Geri- 
/im about 2300 feet, or about the 
as the Mount of Olives. This 


gives 730 feet for the height of the 
mountain above the town. Keise, 
iii. p. 146. 

» Cotovicus, p. 338. O. von 
Richter, Wallfahrton, p. 56. TWs 
story goes back to the time of Be^j. 
of Tudela ; who says correctly, tl^t 
there are fountains and fniit-tl^s 
on Gerizim, that is, in the ravine 
described in the text; but thiijj^is 
not true of the mountain in genietslr 
which is as barren as Ebal. YSv- 
ages par Barat. p. 84. 
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ceive, is a small ravine coming down opposite the west 
end of the town, which indeed is full of fountains and 
trees*; in other respects both mountains, as here seen, 
are desolate, except that a*few olive trees are scattered 
upon them. The side of the northern mountain, Ebal, 
along the foot, is full of ancient excavated sepulchres. 
The southern mountain is now called by the inhabitants 
Jebel et-Tur ^ though the name Gerizim is known at 
‘feast to the Samaritans. The modern appellation of 
Ebal we did not learn. 

One of our first objects at Nabulus was to visit the 
Samaritans, that singular and feeble remnant of an 
ancient people, which to this day has survived the 
storms of ages and of adverse influences, upon their 
nativ'e soil. Some men formerly from Beirut soon 
came around us ; and an old Christian of the Greek 
rite undertook to conduct us to the Samaritans, to the 
summit of Mount Gerizim, and to Jacob’s well. We 
repaired to the city, passing. among hixuriaiit groves 
of fig and other fruit trees, and entering by a gate at 
the western end. The quarter occupied by the Sa- 
maritans is in the S. W. part of the city, rising some- 
whal; upon the acclivity of Gerizim. It is well built, 

. and the houses seemed solid and comfortable. On 

* 

coming to the synagogue we found it closed. Several 
of the Samaritans came to us ; but as the priest was 
not -at hand to open the door, we could not now visit 
the synagogue. They offered us a guide, howevqj', to 
the top of Mount Gerizim ; and we determined to go 
thither immediately, and see the priest on our return. 
We set oflF therefore at 4 o’clock on foot, attended by 
one of the younger Samaritans, an honest simple- 
minded man. Our old Christian we were willing to 
dismiss till we came back j having discovered mean- 

» ' So too Yakut in Schult. Ind. in Vit. Salad, art. Tourum. 

VOL. HI. H 
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time, that his plan Jiad been to take a Samaritan guide 
himself, besides demanding one of our mules to ride. 
We struck up the ravine above mentioned, which 
comes down from the S. W. and is full of fruit-trees 
and verdure. Just out of the city is a fine fountain, 
called ’Asal ; and still further up, an aqueduct and 
mill. 

Above the ravine the ascent of the mountain is 
steep ; yet not so but that one might ride up without ’ 
difficulty. When about two thirds of the way up, we 
heard a woman calling after us, who proved to be the 
mother of our Samaritan guide. He was her only 
son, and had come away, it seems, without her know- 
ledge ; and she was now in the utmost terror at find- 
ing that he had gone off as a guide to Franks, to show 
them the holy mountain. She had immediately fol- 
lowed us, and was now crying after us with all the 
strength of her lungs, forbidding him to proceed, lest 
some evil should befall l)im. The young man went 
back to meet her, and tried to pacify her ; but in vain ; 
she insisted upon his returning home. Tliis he was not 
inclined to do ; although he said he could not disobey 
his mother, and so transgress the law of Moses. This 
touching trait gave us a favourable idea of the mo- 
rality of the Samaritans. After reasoning with her a 
long time without efi’ect, he finally persuaded her to 
go with us. So she followed us up ; at first fulj ‘V 
wrath, and keeping at a distance from us ; yet at last 
she became quite reconciled and communicative. 

Twenty minutes of ascent from the city in the di- 
rection S. W. led us to the top of Gerizim ; w^ch 
proved to be a tract of high table land stretching^' off 
far towards the W. and S. W. Twenty minutes nao*"® 
towards the S. E. Mloflg a regular path upon the 
landj brought us to the Wely we had seen bi^re, 
standing on a small eminence on the eastern ||po^of 
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the mountain, perhaps the highest * point ; and over- 
looking the plain on the east, and indeed, all the coun- 
try around, including Jebel esh-Sheikh or Hermon in 
the distance. Here is the holy place of the Samari- 
tans, whither they still come up four times a year to 
worship. The spot where they sacrifice the pass- 
over, seven lambs among them all, was pointed out to 
us, just below the highest point and before coming to 
the last slight acclivity. It is marked by two parallel 
rows of rough stones laid upon the ground ; and a 
small round pit, roughly stoned up, in which the flesh 
is I’oasted. 

On ascending the rise of ground beyond this spot, 
the first object which presents itself are the ruins of 
an immense structure of hewn stones, bearing every 
appearance of having once been a large and strong 
fortress. It consisted of two adjacent parts, each 
measuring about two hundred and fifty feet from E. 
to W. and two hundred feet from N. to S. giving a 
length in all of about four hundred feet in the latter 
direction. The stones ai’e the common limestone of 
the region, tolerably large, and bevelled at the edges, 
though rough in the middle. The walls in some places 
arc nine feet thick. At the four corner's of the south- 
ern division were square towers, and one in the middle 
of the eastern side. In the northern part is now the 
Muslim Wely, and also a cemetery. The stranger at 
first is very naturally struck with the idea, that these 
must be the remains of the ancient temple of the 
Samaritans upon Mount Gerizim ; but the Samaritans 
of the present day attach no sanctity whatever to these 
ruins, and simply call them el-Kul’ah, “ the Castle.’* 
We shall hereafter see, that they are probably the re- 
mains of a fortress erected by Justinian. 

Just under the walls of the castle, 'on the west 
sidfe, are a' few flat stones, of which it is difficult to say 

H 2 
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whether they were laid there by nature or by man. 
Under these, the guide said, are the twelve stones 
brought out of Jordan by the Israelites ' ; and there 
they will remain, until el-Mululy (the Guide) shall ap- 
pear. This, he said, and not Messiah, is the name they 
give to the expected Saviour. He could not tell when 
he would appear ; but tlicre were already some tokens 
of his coining. 

Soon after we passed the castle, towards the south, 
the guide took off his shoes, saying it was unlawful for 
his people to tread with shoes upon this ground, it 
being holy. After a few steps we came to a large 
naked surface of rock, even with the ground and oc- 
cupying a considerable area, inclining somewhat to- 
wards a cistern in the western part. This he said 
was their holiest spot, the place where the tabernacle 
of the Lord with the ark of the covenant had been 
pitched. lie seemed to have no tradition of any tem- 
ple here ; and although we iiupiired repeatedly, we 
could not perceive tlnit he had ever heard of any. 
Around this rock are slight traces of former walls, per- 
haps of the ancient tcmjde. We measured them, so 
far as they could be distinguished, fifty-eight feet from 
N. to S. and forty -five feet from E. to W.; but we weilli 
afterwards not sure whether this latter ought not to 
be doubled. This spot is the Kibleh of the Samari- 
tans. On whatever side of it they may be, according 
to our guide, they always turn their faces towards^ it 
in prayer ; but when upon the spot itself, it is lawful 
for them to pray in any direction. 

Near by the same place, he pointed out the ^ot 
where they believe Abraham was commanded to ^er 
up Isaac. On being asked, if there were Samarilan.s 

' Benjamin of, Tudela relates, twelve stones. Voyages jit Ba- 
that the alter of the Samaritans on ratier, tom. i. p. 82. 

Mount Gerizim was built of these 
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in any other part, he said there 'were others living 
beyond the river Sabt, which could be crossed only on 
a Saturday ; but as the Samaritans do not travel on 
that day, nothing more was known about them. 

Further south, and indeed all around' upon this 
eminence, are extensive foundations, apparently of 
dwellings, as if the ruins of a former city. There are 
also many cisterns ; but all were now dry. 

This point commanded a wide view of the country, 
and especially of the great plain below, through which 
we had travelled on approaching Nabulus. The re- 
gion round about bore an aspect different from that 
around Jerusalem ; as we had already had occasion to 
remark upon our journey. Indeed, from Sinjil north- 
wards, we had noticed, that tlie mountains in general 
were less lofty and steep, and also less naked ; while 
the vallics spread themselves out into fertile plains or 
basins, stretching mostly from E. to W., but also some- 
times fj'om N. to S. This plain of Nabulus is the 
largest of all upon the higlx tract between the western 
plain and the Jordan valley ; and these mountains are 
the highest in this region. The length of the plain 
from S. S. W. to N. N. E. is not far from four hours ; 
its breadth is somewhat variable in consequence of 
the irregularity of the hills along tlie eastern border ; 
but may be taken on an average at from one half to 
three quarters of an hour. The southern part, as we 
have seen, which is apparently less fertile, is drained 
by a Wady running westxvards to the Mediterranean. 
Eqt from a point somewhere south of the valley of 
Nabulus, the land begins to incline towards the north, 
and the waters are carried off at the N. E. corner to- 
wards the Jordan, not improbably by some branch of 
the large Wady cl-Fiiri’a. — Aci;oss the valley of Nabu- 
. lus, we coidd see the .summit of Mount Ebal spreading 
out into table-land, not unlike that of Gerizim. 

H 3 
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But -the feature in the prospect which struck us 
most, was the smaller plain already alluded to, which 
runs up E. S. E. from the eastern side of the Mukhna, 
over against the valley of Nabulus. It is properly 
separated from the Mukhna by a low ridge of rocky^ 
hills, through which runs an open Wady connecting 
the two plains, and draining off* the w^aters of the 
smaller one westwards, wlicre they then flow north- 
wards and so to the Jordan. On the hills along the 
north side of this Wady, arc seen the three villages of 
’Azmut, Deir el-Hatab, and Salim ; the latter lying 
furthest east. This may not improbably be the Sha- 
lim, a city of Shechem, to which Jacob came on his 
return from Padan-aram.* The plain beyond extends 
eastwards for an Jioiir or more, bearing the same cha- 
racteristics of fertility and beauty as the Mukhna 
itself. On its further side, on the low hills, was seen a 
village called Beit Dejan- j and beyond the S. E. part, 
appeared the high peak of a mountain looking towards 
the Jordan, along the foot of which passes a road lead- 
ing from Nabulus through this plain to tlie Jordan. I 
know not whether this mountain may possibly be the 
Kuril Surtubeh, which we had so often seen from the 
neighbourhood of .lericho.'^ On the nearest part of the 
southern side of the plain, lay another village called 
Beit Furik, about two hours from Nabulus. Tlie 
ruined village Kefr Beita lies twenty minutes further 
west.’ 

1 Gon. xxxiii. IH. Tho exist- pretation, which rop^ards it^agan 
cTico of this ancient name of a vil- adjective, in the meaning fafi'i 
lage so near to Nabulus or Sh(»- prosperous. See geuerally, Kp- 
chem, shows at least that it is not laud’s Dissertat. Miscell. i. P- 
necessary to suppose the uaTue Sha- 143. 

lira (Salem) to be applied in thi.s This i^iplies another aiident 

passage to Shechem ie^lf; as is Beth Dagon, of which we 

done by Kusebius and Jerome ainl account. Comp, above, 30. 

olher.s after liiem. f)noina.st.' art, note -. 

tSalcm iiViA >uchent. Jvpiar y onne-' ^ Sik; Vol. II. p. 2;>7. ^ 

cessary ia j other mode of inter- i Irby and Alangles, p. 
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In the same region (S. E.) I find in our lists the 
name of ’Akrabeh as a village still existing ; it follows 
immediately five of the villages just enumerated, and 
those of Beita, Haudela, ’Awerta, and Raujib, which 
are situated along the eastern side of the large plain. 

' It would seem therefore to stand somewhere south of 
the five former, and east of the four latter. We how- 
ever did not see it, nor. was it here mentioned nor 
pointed out to us by any one. Wherever it. may be 
situated, it is doubtles the ancient Acrabi of Euse- 
bius and Jerome ; which they de.scribed as a large vil- 
lage nine Roman miles (three hours) cast of Neapolis 
on the way to the Jordan and Jericho.' It was a place 
of importance ; and gave name to the to])archy Acra- 
batcne, adjacent to that of Gophna. As such it is 
several times spoken of by Josephus ; but seems to be 
nowhere mentioned after the time of Jerome until the. 
))rcsent century.® — At about twelve Roman miles from 
Neapolis, in the same quarter, the Onomastipon places 
a village called Eduraia ; and in our lists of that region 
I find the name Daumch, which probably marks the 
same site.'* 


From Mount Gcrizlin w<' took the 
following l)oanii{i:s : Nalmlus, tlm 
west end just vi.dbU\ N. hy W. 
iNIount Hcnnon N. ;3()^ K. ’Az- 
iiiut N. E. .IVir (‘1-IIahil) N, 
70^^ E. Salim N. E. Bott Do- 
jan S. E. Raujib S. oO’ E. 
’Aworta S. E. 

^ Ononiast. art. Aorabi, WKpat-^ 

* Jos. B. J. iii. 8. 5. iv. 0. 9. . 

Kcland, Pal. p. 176. 191. 546. 

’ O. von Richter in passinj^: on 
the same road as oursedves to Na- 
Imlus, says the village .\krahi lay 
oil his right ; hut he (loes^ not spe- 
( Uy whereabouts ; Walltalirten, p. 

It is possible that he saw it ; 
out more probable that he only, 
board the name. Scholz also has 


the name ; p. ‘267. — Irby and Man- 
gles, on their route from es-Salt to 
iSVibulus, lu'ard of a village ‘‘ Ag- 
rarba ” some time before they 
reached Beit Efirik, but did not 
sec it. There can be little doubt 
that this was ’Akrabeh ; Nvhich of 
course could not well be visible 
from the Jerusalem road. Travels, 
p. 627. 

‘ Onomast. art. Edomia. — The 
village ‘‘ Askar ” mentioned bj" 
Seholz (p. 2()7.) as hah’ an hour 
from Nabulus, we did not hear of. 
Berggren applic's the name 'Ain 
el- Askar to what he calls Jacob's 
widl, apparently meaning the foun- 
taiit within the mouth of the valley 

* of J*5i'ilmlns ; and calls also the great 
plain Satiil el- Askar." Roisen, 

1 4 
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We returned down the mountain by the same route; 
occupying twenty minute.s to the brow of the descent, 
and twenty minutes thence to the city. We now 
found the Samaritan priest and several of his people 
waiting for us, in the little court before their syna- 
gogue and school-room. The priest seemed about 
sixty years old, with a shrewd intelligent expression 
of countenance, and a mannpr which would command 
influence any where.' His son, now sub-priest, per- 
haps thirty-five years of age, seemed in all respects to 
be of a more ordinary character. The priest wore an 
external robe of red silk, with a white turban ; the 
others had mostly I’ed turbans. In other particulars 
their dress was similar to the usual costume of the 
country. Their common language of intercourse, 
among themselves and with others, is the Arabic. 
They were very civil and polite ; answered readily all 
our inquiries respecting themselves, their customs, and 
their faith,; and asked many questions, especially the 
priest, respecting America, and particularly whether 
there were any Samaritans in that country. We did 
not understand them as believing, that other colonies’ 
of Samaritans actually exist there or elsewhere ; but 
they seemed to have the idea that such a thing was 
possible, and were anxious to learn the true state of 
the ca.se. 

The priest said, tliey have many books of prayers, 
common tarie.s, and the like, in their ancient language 
and character ; which character they call el-’Ebry 
(the Hebrew), in distinction from that used by the 
Jews, which they call el-Kashury. . They have a copy 


ii. p. 267. Quaresmlii.^ says rlio 
natives in his day calle^^ the well 
“ Istar,” ii. p. 808. We luard no- 
thing of any of th<’se nanu‘s ; n.;r 
do I find i^e.ii in our lists. 

' Our notes do not conlain the 


name of the priest ; but ho is pro- 
bably Mie same* Solamoh, whO'wrote 
to l)e Sacy and others in 
18-20, and 1826. See Notices ct 
Extr. dcs MSS. &c. tom. xii. pp* 
15.17.234. 
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of the first volume of Walton’s Polyglott ; and in the 
course of conversation the priest acknowledged to us 
the correctness of the Samaritan Pentateuch contained 
in it. They complained, as usual, of the Jewish corrup- 
tions of the text ; and dwelt upon the superior purity, 
both of their text and of their observance of the law. 

After considerable conversation, the priest at length 
rose and opened the doou of their KenUeh, (the Arabic 
word for both church and synagogue,) and we all 
entered, taking off our shoes. It is a small plain 
arched room, witli a recess on the left hand at enter- 
ing, wliere their manuscripts are kept, before which 
a curtain is suspended. We noticed no figure of a 
dove or of other objects. We inquired after the noted 
manuscript, which they professed w^as now 34G0 years 
old ; referring it to Abishua the son of Phinehas.* The 
priest brought out a manuscript from the recess, rolled 
on two rods in the usual Jewish form ; but it turned 
out to be written in . a modern hand and on new 
parchment. When this was pointed out, the old man 
laughed, and produced another, which he and the 
rest all said was the true one. It was certainly very 
nuich worn, and somewhat tattered with use and 
much kissing, and here and there patched with shreds 
of parchment j but the handwriting apj)eared to me 
very similar to the former, and the vellum seemed in 
like manner not ancient. Of ‘course we were not per- 
mitted to handle or touch it ; and whatever may be 
its real age, it is very probably the manuscript which 
has usually been shown to former travellers and ex- 
cited their wonder. They protessed to have about 
a hundred manuscripts 5 and the priest said that he 
employs himself in writing out copies of the law. 

‘ l Cliron. vi. 3, 4. This nianu- letters ; c. p;. De Saey, Corresp. 
script is often mentioned in their p. I’io. and note. 
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When asked if they would sell a copy, the answer 
was ; Yes, for fifty thousand piastres. 

The Samaritans are now reduced to a very small 
community j there being only thirty men who pay 
taxes, and few, if any, who are exempt ; so that their 
whole number cannot be reckoned at over one hun- 
dred and fifty souls. One of them is in affluent cir- 
cumstances ; and having been for a long time chief 
secretary of the Mutesellim of Nabulus, became one of 
the most important and powerful men of the province. 
He had recently been superseded in his influence with 
the governor by a Copt ; and now held only the second 
place. He was called el-’Abd es-Samary. The rest 
of the Samaritans are not remarkable either for their 
wealth or poverty. The physiognomy of those we 
saw was not Jewish ; nor indeed did we remark in it 
any peculiar character, as distinguished from that of 
other natives of the country. They keep the Saturday 
as their Sabbath with great strictness, allowing no, 
labour nor trading, not even cooking nor lighting a 
fire, but resting from their employments the whole 
day. On Friday evening they pray in their houses; 
and on Saturday have public prayers in their syna- 
gogue at morning, noon, and evening. They meet also 
in the synagogue on the great festivals, and on the new 
moons; but not every day. The law is read in pub- 
lic, not every Sabbath-day', but only upon the saine 
festivals. 

Four times a year they go up to Mount Gerizim 
(Jebel et-Tur) in solemn procession to worship ; and 
then they begin reading the law a§ they set ofti and 
finish it above. These seasons are : The feast of the 
Passover, when they pitch their tents upon the foun- 
tain all night, and sacrifice seven lambs at simset; 
the day d Pentecost; the feast of Tabernacles, when;^ 
ibey ioiourn here in booths built .of branches of the. •: 
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arbutus; and lastly, the great day of Atonement in 
autumn.^ They still maintain their ancient hatred 
against the Jews ; accuse them of departing from the 
law in not sacrificing the passover, and in various other 
points, as well as of corrupting the ancient text ; and 
scrupulously avoid all connection with them. If of 
old “ the Jews had no dealings with the Samaritans'"*,” 
the latter at the present day reciprocate the feeling ; 
and neither eat nor drink, nor marry, nor associate with 
the Jews ; but only trade with them. 

We inquired of the Samaritans respecting Jacob’s 
well. They said they acknowledged the tradition, and 
regarded it as having belonged to the patriarch. It 
lies at the mouth of the valley, near the south side; 
and is the same which the Christians sometimes call 
13ir es-Samiriyeh, “ AVell of the Samaritan w^oman.” 
They acknowledge also the tomb near by as the place 
of Joseph’s burial ; though the presenCbuilding is only 
a Muhammcdan Wely.** 

lyate as it was, we took a Christian guide, our first 
old man not having again made his appearance, and set 
off for Jacob’s well. We now passed down on the north 

* Lev. xvi. soq. xxiii. 27. of Elcazar, Itliamar, Phiuchas, 
soq. — For inaiiy years at the close and others, which the Samari- 
of the last century, and th(‘ begin- tans liave formerly professed to 
uing of the present, the Samaritans show- at Nabiilns. St'e Do Sacy, 
were unable to perform their devo- Corresp. des Samar, pj). 18i. 210, 
tions on Mount Goriziin, on ac- &c. — In the address of Stephen, 
count of the exactions, .and oppres- Acts, vii. !(>., the twdvesons of Ja- 
sioihs of the government and cob are spoken of as buried at She- 
Sheikhs. Writing to France in chem; and historical notices of a 
1810, they say that for ‘2o years Jewish tradition to the same effect, 
they had ceasixl to offer sacriticcs are found in the Fabbiiis and in 
on the mountain, and performed Jerome ; See Lightfoot, Hor. Hcb. 
their rites only in the town. Yet in Act. vii. 10. Wetsteiii, Nov. 
from their letter in US2(), it would Test, in Act. 1. c. Hiv ron. Ep. 86. 
appear, that they had already Ihhmi Epitaph. Paula', p. 677., “ atque 
able to resume their pilgrimages to indc [Sicluun] divortens vidit duo- 
the summit of G(‘rizim.- De Sacy, decim Patriarcharum sepulchra.” 
Corresp. cles Samar, pp. 126. 157, Yet a different tradition is also 
158. preserved by .losephus, which 

John, iv. f). * makes them to have been buried at 

^ We heard nothing of the tombs Hebron ; Antiq. ii. 8. 
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of the fountain in the valley and the enclosed gardens 
below ; so that we came to the opening of the valley on 
the north side, at the ruins of the little hamlet called 
Belat. Our guide had professed to know all about the 
well ; but when we had got thus far, he could not tell 
where it was. We met, however, a Muhammedan, 
who also acknowledged the tradition respecting Jacob’s 
well and Joseph’s tomb. He led us by the latter, 
which stands in the middle of the mouth of the valley 
and then to the well, situated a little south of the tomb 
and just at the base of Gerizim, below the road by 
which we had passed along this morning. We were 
thirty-five minutes in coming to it from the city. The 
well bears evident marks of antiejuity, but was now dry 
and deserted ; it was said usually to contain living 
water, and not merely to be filled by the rains. A 
large stone was laid loosely over, or rather in, its 
mouth ; and as-thc hour was now late and the twilight 
nearly gone, we made no attempt to remove the stone 
and examine the vaulted entrance below. We had 
also no line with us at the moment,- to measure the 
well ; but by drojiping in stones, we could perceive 
that it was deep} Adjacent to the well arc the mills 
of an ancient church, forming mounds of rubbish ; 
among wliicli we remarked three granite columns. 

What we thus could not do, had however been done 
long before by Maundrell, and recently by our mission- 
ary friends from Beirut. Maundrell describes the well 
as covered by “ an old stone vault,” into which ho 
descended by a narrow hole in the roof and there 
found the proper mouth of the well with a broad fiat 
stone upon it. Ho removed the stone and measured 
the well. “ It is diig in a firm rock, and contains 
about three yards in diameter, and thirty-five in d^th ; 


» John, iv. IJ. 
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five we found full of water.”’ It was near the end of 
March when Maundrell thus found fifteen feet of water 
in the well. Our friends had visited it oji their way 
from Jerusalem early in May, and both Mr. Hebard 
and Mr. Homes had descended into the vaulted cham- 
ber. The latter also measured the depth, which he 
found to be about one hundred and five feet. Their 
account corresponds entirely with that of Maundrell ; 
except that the well was now dry." According to 
Bonifacius about 1555, tliere was then an altar in this 
vault, on which mass was celebrated once a year ; but 
Quarcsmius in the next century remarks, that this prac- 
tice had been already discontinued many years by the 
Latins ; although the altar still existed in the vault, 
where the Greeks sometimes yet read mass.* 

This tradition respecting both Jacob’s well and 
Joseph’s tomb, in which by a singular coincidence 
Jews ' and Samaritans, Christians and Muhammedans, 
all agree, goes back at least to the time of Eusebius 
in the early part of the fourth century. That writer 
indeed speaks only of the sepulchre; but the Bour- 
deaux pilgrim in a. u. mentions also the well ; 

and neither of these writers has any allusion to a 
churcli^'* But Jerome in his letter on Paula, which is 
referred to A. d. 404-, makes her visit the church erected 
at the side of Mount Gerizim around the well of Jacob, 
where our Lord met the Samaritan woman." The 
church would seem therefore to have been built during 
the fourth century; though not by Helena, as is rc- 

> Maundrell, March ‘24. Karat, p. 82. Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. 

- A year later, in April 18;)9, in Act. vii. 16. 
iny fVuBid, the Rev. S. Calhoun Onoinast. art. SicIl m. Itiner. 

fohnd water in the w’ell, ten or Hieros.^ed. \Voss. p. 587. seq. 
twelve feet deep. Hierbn. Ep, 86. Epit. Paula?, 

“ Tantum in ore pwtei rc>nia- p. 676. ed. Mart. “ Et ex latere 
net altare ; Bonifacius, quoted by mentis (iarizim extructam circum 
Quaresmius, ii. p. 801. col. a. b. puteiim Jacob intravit Bcclcsiam,’* 

‘ Benj. de Tud. Voyages par &c. 
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ported in modern times. It was visited, and is men- 
tioned, as around the well, by Antoninus Martyr nea|; 
the close of the sixth century ; by Arculfiis a cen- 
tury later, who describes it as built in the form of a 
cross ; and again by St. Willibald in the eighth cen- 
tury.* Yet Saewulf about a. d. 1103, and Ph(Jcae in 
1185, who speak of the well, make no mention of the 
church; whence we may conclude that the latter had 
been destroyed before the period of the crusades.^ 
Brocardus speaks of ruins around the well, blocks of 
marble and columns, which he held to be the ruins 
of a town, the ancient Thebez ; they were probably 
those of the church, to which he makes no allusion.® 
Other travellers, both of that age and later, speak of 
the church only as destroyed, and the well as already 
desert ed."* 

Before the days of Eusebius, there seems to be no 
historical testimony to show the identity of this well, 
with that which our Saviour visited ; and the proof 
must therefore rest, so far as it can be made out at all, 
on cireumstantial evidence. I am not aware of any 
thing in the nature of the case, that goes to contradict 
the common tradition ; but on the other hand, I see 
much in the circjimstances, tending to confirm the sup- 
position, that this is actually the spot where our Lord 
held his conversation wdth the Samaritan woman. 
Jesus was journeying from Jerusalem to Galilee, and 
rested at the well, while “ his disciples were gone' 
away into tlie city to buy meat.”® The well therefore 


1 Anton. Mart, I tin. 6. A dam- 
nanus, lib. ii. 21. St. A/Villib. Ilo- 
da»por. 22. p. J)78. od. Mnldll. Si*e 
these writers cited in full; Reland, 
Palacst. p. I(X)7. soq. 

- Saewulf, Perofirinat. p. 20,9. 
Phoeas de Sauct. 18. RelcWitl 
1. c. 

Brocj^ c. vU. p. 177. Comp. 


Marin. Sanut. p. 248., who also 
mentions the tomb of Joseph. 

4 So AVill. de Baldensel in Bas- 
nage, Thesaur. iv. p. 858. Sir J. 
Maundeville, p. 105. Lond. 1839. 
Riid. de Sachem in Keissb. p. 850. 
Cotovic. p. 337. Quarcsmius, p. 
SOI.lScc. &c. 

5 John, iv. 3.»8», 
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lay apparently before the city, and at some distance 
from it. In passing along the eastern plain, Jesus, had 
halted at the well, and sent his disciples .to the city 
situated in the narrow valley, intending on their re- 
turn to proceed along the plain on his way to Galilee, 
withput himself visiting the city. All this corresponds 
exactly to the present character of the ground.* The 
well too was Jacob’s w'cll, of high antiquity, a known 
and venerated spot ; which, after having already lived 
for so many ages in tradition, would not be likely to 
be forgotten in the two and a half centuries, intervening 
between St. John and Eusebius. 

A very obvious question presented itself to us upon 
the .spot, viz. How it can be supposed, that the 
woman should Iiave come from the city, now half an 
hour distant, with her water-pot, to draw water from 
Jacob’s well, when there are so many fountains just 
around the city, and she must have also passed directly 
by a large one at mid-distance? But, in the first 
])lace, the ancient city (as we shall see) probably lay 
in part nearer to this well than the modern one ; and 
then too it is not said, that the woman came thither 
from the city at all. She may have dwelt, or have 
been labouring, near by the well ; and have gone into 
the city only to make her wonderful report respecting 
the stranger prophet.* Or, even granting that her home 
was in the city, there would be nothing improbable or 
unusual in the supposition, that the inhabitants may 
have set a peculiar value on the water of this ancient 
well of Jacob, and have occasionally put themselves 
to the trouble of going thither to draw. That it was 


J The present usual road from 
Nabulus northwards, ascends and 
crosses the ridge of Mount Ebal at 
^ point west of the town. But 
liiore doubtless is, and was, also a 
road along the plain. Berggren 


travelled one still further east. 
Reiseu, ii. p. ‘26(>. seq. 

^ John, iv. 7. 28, 39. “ Woman 

of Samaria” is here on\y equiva- 
lent to “a Samaritan woman,” — 
one of the Samaritans. 
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not the ordinary public well of the city, is probable 
from the circumstance, that there wasi here no public 
accommodation for drawing water. ^ 

More difficult is it to account for the fact, that a 
well should ever have been dug here at all, on a spot 
in the immediate vicinity of so many natural fountqjns ; 
and irrigated, even at the present day, by rills of run- 
' ning water brought down from the source higher up 
the valley. I can solve this difficulty only by admit- 
ting, that this is probably the actual well of the pa- 
triarch ; and that it was dug by him in some connec- 
tion with the possession of the “ parcel of ground,” 
bought of Hamor the father of Shechem ; which he 
gave to his son Joseph, and in which Jose])h and pro- 
bably his brethen were buried.^ The practice of the 
patriarchs to dig w'ells wherever they sojourned, is 
wellknown^; and if Jacob’s field, as it would seem^ 
was here before the mouth of the valley of Shechem, 
he might prefer not to be dependent for water on foun-' 
tains, which lay up that valley and were not his own. - 
I think we may thus rest with confidence in the 
opiniqn, that this is Jacob’s well, and here the parcel 
of ground which Jacob gave to his son Joseph. Here 
the Saviour, wearied with his journey, sat upon the 
well, and taught the poor Samaritan woman those 
great truths, which have broken down the separating 
wall between .Jews and Gentiles: “ God is a Spirit; 
and they that worship him, must worship him in Spirit 
and in trutli.” Here, too, as the people flocked from 
the city to hear him, he pointed his disciples to the 
waving fields which decked the noble plain around, 
exclaiming : “ Say not ye. There are yet four months, 

1 John, iv. 11. vii. 16. See also above, |(, 107. 

Gen. xxxHi. 19. Josh. xxiv. note i 
02. J 9 hn, ,iv. 5. Acts, vii, 15, 16. ^ Gen. xxi. 25. 30. xxvi. ]||. 18— 

Hor. Heb. in Act. 32. ^ 
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and then cometh harvest ? Behold, I say unto you, 
Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields ; for they are 
white already to harvest ! ” ' 

It was half-past 8 o’clock when we returned to our 
' tent ; wearied indeed in body, but refreshed in spirit, 
as wg read anew, and in the midst of the very scenes, 
the account of our Saviour’s visit and sublime teaching. 

In our interview with the Samaritans, we had for- 
gotten to inquire respecting the general statistics of 
Nabulus ; and we had no other acquaintance on whose 
information we could depend. The only Christians 
here are Greeks, numbering 120 taxable men, or about 
500 souls. There is a Greek bishop of Nabulus ; but 
he resides in the convent at Jerusalem.^ The Sama- 
ritans count some 150 souls, as we have seen ; and there 
^were said to be about as many Jews. From various 
^lata, we were led to estimate the whole population at 
about 8000 souls ; all Muhammedans, with the excep- 
tions above specified. The present governor of the 
province of Nabulus was a son of Husein, the former 
Mudirof’Akka.^ 


It would be useless to spend time here, in showing 
that the Nabulus of the present day is the Neapolis 
of the Roman age ; or that the latter ajipellation took 
the place of the more ancient name Shechem. It is 
one of the very few foreign names imposed by the 
Romans in Palestine, which have survived to the pre- 
sent day. The historical testimonies to the general 
identity of Neapolis and JSichem are hardly less defi- 
nite and numerous, than in the case of JPAm and Jeru- 

* John, iv. 20—24. 30. 35. Jerusalem ; but we did not here 

See Vol. II. p. 90. meet with them. Paxton’s Letters, 

^ There are said to be leprous xv. p. 173. Loud. 

■ persons at Nabulus, *as well as at 

VOL. Ill, 
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Salem ‘ ; while the situation of Nabulus in the moun- 
tains of Ephraim and beneath Mount Gerizim, of 
which tradition has never lost sight, corresponds 
entirely to the ancient accounts of the position of 
Shechem. 

Shcchem was a very ancient place ; though we do 
not find it mentioned as a city, until the time of Jacob. 
Abraham indeed first came, in the land of Canaan, 
“ unto the place of Shechem, unto the oaks of Mo- 
reh^;” and Jacob on his return from Padan-Aram 
came to Slialim, a city of Shechem, “ and pitched his 
tent before” (east of) the latter city. This corre- 
sponds to the j)resent village of Salim, which lies east 
of Nabulus across the great plain. In this plain the 
patriarch encamped, and purchased the “ parcel of 
ground,” still marked by his well and the tradition^, 
tomb of Joseph.'' It was here that Dinah was defiled^ 
by Shechem the son of Hamor, prince of the country 5 
and the city Shechem with its gates is spoken of, 
named probably after that prince. It would seem 
not then to have been large ; inasmuch as tfie two 
sons of Jacob were able to overcome and tO slay all 
the males.'' Jacob’s field, as we have seen, was a 
permanent possession ; and the patriarch, even when 
residing at Hebron, sent his flocks to pasture in this 
neighbourhood. It was on a visit to them in this re- 
gion that Joseph was sold by bis brethren." 

On the return of the Israelites from Egypt, after 
they had passed over Jordan, they were directed to 
set up great stones and build an altar on Mount El^; 


^ Josephus has usually Sichem ; 
but also once Neapolis,*B. J. iv. 
8. 1. Epiphauiiis adv. Han*, lib. 

iii. p. lOoO. ’KV Tour tCTTlV, 

ht rp vvvi NiaTToXfi. Ib. p. 1068. 
Hieron. Ep. 86. Epitaph. Paula?, 
p. 676. “ Transivit Siehoui, — (jua? 
nunc Neapolls appcllatur,” etc. 


Sec also otluu* authorities, Reland, 
Pal. p. 1004. seq. 

’■i (jlcu. xii. 6. 

Gen. xxxiii. 18, 19. See above, 
p. 102. note ', p. 112. 

Gen. xxxiv. 1, 2. 20. 24, 25. 
Gcii. xxxvii. 12—14, 
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and to station six of the tribes upon Mount Gerizim to 
bless the people, and six upon Mount Ebal to curse.* 
Between these two mountains, according to Josephus, 
lay Shechem, having Ebal on the north and Gerizim 
on the south.^ In the division of the land, Shechem 
fell to the lot of Ephraim, but was assigned to the 
Levitcs and made a city of refuge.'* Here Joshua met 
the assembled people for the last time.^ In the days 
of the .Judges, Abimelech treacherously got possession 
of the city, which gave occasion for tlic beautiful 
parable of .Totham, delivered from Mount Gerizim j in 
the end the people proved treacherous to the usurper, 
and the city was destroyed by birn.'* At Shechem all 
Israel came together to make Rehoboam king j here 
the ten tribes rebelled ; and the city became for a time 
the royal residence of Jeroboam.” We hear nothing 
nqiore of it before the exile ; during wliich it seems still 
tO'have been inhabited.^ 

After the exile, Shechem is mainly known as the 
chief seat of the people who thenceforth bore the 
name of Samaritans. Of the origin of this people we 
have no ancient account, except in the Scriptures and 
in .Josephus. It appears that after the carrying away 
captive of the Israelites from Mount Ephraim and the 
region of Samaria by the Assyrian Shalmaneser, the 
same monarch brought men from Babylon, and from 
other eastern countrie.s, “ and placed them in the cities 
of Samaria instead of the children of Israel ; and they 
possessed Samaria and dwelt in the cities thereof.’”* 

• Dcut. xxvii. 1 — 13. The altar s Jud^. ix. 1—49. 
in verse 4 ., according to the present 1 Kings, xii. 1. 12 — 10. 2.5. 

Hebrew text, was to be on Ebal. ® Jer. xli. .5. 

The 8amaritan text reads here « 2 Kings, xvii. .‘1. 0. 24. Joseph. 
Horizira; and this is the main Antiq. ix. 14. 1. 3 x. 9. 7. — The 
point, in which thi^y chargt* the Samaritans themselvc^s afterwards 
dews with corrupting the text. refer their transportation into the 

- Joseph. Ant. iv. 8. 44. Comp, land to Esar-haddon, Ezra, iv. 2. 
•ludg. ix, 7. This may have been a later emi- 

’ Josh. XX. 7., xxi. 20, 21. gration. 

Josh. xxiv. 1. 25. 
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Visited and disturbed by lions, this people applied to 
the king of Assyria for one of the Israelitish priests to 
“ teach them the manner of the God of the land and 
one was sent accordingly, and took up his abode at 
Bethel, the former scene of Jeroboam’s idolatry. So 
“ they feared the Lord, and served their own gods,” 
each Iiis own national idols ; “ and made unto themselves 
of the lowest of them priests of the high places.” This 
continued to be the case down to the time when the 
scriptural account was written ; and it was this people, 
according to Josephus, who were called in Hebrew 
Cutheans, and in the Greek language Samaritans.^ 
According to these accounts, it appears that the 
Samaritans were originally foreigners, having nothing 
in common with the Jews; and not a mixed race, as 
is commonly assumed, except so far as a few straggling 
Israelites may not improbably have remained in their 
homes." The introduction of the Pentateuch among 
them is sufficiently accounted for, by the return of the 
Israelitish priest to Bethel, and the partial renewal of 
the Israelitish worship. When the Jews returned under 
Zerubbabel from their exile, and began to rebuild Jerii- 
salctn and their temple, the Samaritans also desired io 
aid them in the work : “ Let us build with you ; yor 
we seek your God as ye do ; and we do sacrifice u»to 
him since the days of Esar-haddon.”^ It was the 
refusal of the .Tews to admit them to this privilege, that 
gave rise to the subsequent hatred between the two 
races ; and from that moment the Samaritans did all 
they could, to hinder the rebuilding both of the temple 
and the city.^ 

1 2 Kinjrs, xviii. 2 .j 41. the opposite! view, see Hengsten* 

Joseph. Ant. 1. c. ber;i Authentic, dcs Peiitat. i. P* 

^ The common view i.s perha])s soq. 
most strongly stated hy De Sarv, ^ Ezra, iv. 2. 

Corresp. des Sauiaritaiiis, p. m t Ezra, e. 4. Nehem. c. iv. 

Notice •• L Extr. des MSS. de la Joseph. Ant. xi. 4. 9. 

Biblioth. du iU)i, tom xii. For 
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It was the same refusal, probably, and subsequent 
acts of mutual hatred, that stimulated the Samaritans 
to erect a temple of their own upon Mount Gerizira. 
The immediate occasion appears to have been the 
circumstance related by Nehemiah, tliat a son of Joiada 
the high-priest had become son-in-law to Sanballat, and 
had on this account been expelled from Jerusalem.' 
According to Josephus, this person was Manasseh, a 
brother of the high-priest Jaddus, and was expelled as 
having married the daughter of Sanballat the Persian 
governor of Samaria under Darius Codomanus and 
Alexander the Great, about 330 b. c. some eighty 
years later than the time of Nehemiah.'-' The same 
writer relates, that Manasseh withdrew to the Sama- 
ritans ; and that Sanballat his father-in-law, having 
joined Alexander the Great before Tyre, obtained from 
that monarch permission to erect a temple on Mount 
Gcrizim, in which he constituted Manasseh high-jiriest.® 
Sichem, at the foot of Gcrizim, now became the metro- 
[)olis of the Samaritans, and was inhabited by apostate 
Jews; and according to Josephus, if a Jew at Jeru- 
salem was called to an account for eating unclean food, 
or for breaking the Sabbath, or for any similar crime, 
he fled to the Sichemites, declaring himself to be un- 
justly accused.-* 

The mutual hatred continued to increase, each 
party contending for the sanctity of their own tem- 
ple®; though the Jewish historian, wuth apparent jus- 

^ Noll. xiii. ‘28. to l)o placed oarlitT* than the time 

“ Joseph. Aiitiq. xi. 7. 2. This of Alexander. . 
would seem most probably to be a ’ .loseph. Ant. xi. 8. 2. 4. 

chronological error on the part of » Ibid. xi. 8. b. ^aftaptirai /(»;- 

’'losephus ; since it is hardly sup- rpoTroXie^ rore r>)r yiiKif.t(t txf^vTfc, 
posable, that the very same fact, Kftjjh'rjr Trfwt; r/o rept^fi'o opti teal 
with the like circumstances, should r7rd uoj^ dTroffrarwv 

occur at two different times to dif- roii tOrovt^. Ib. 8. 7. — 

ferent persons bearing the same Comp. Jahn, Bibl. Archaeol. th. ii. 

Hence too the building of bd. ii. p. 303. 

Ihe temple on Gerizim, is probably '» Jos. Ant. xiL 1. 1. xiii. 3, 4. 
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tice, accuses the Samaritans of professing to be Jews 
and descended from Joseph, when this might tend to 
their advantage ; or of disclaiming all kindred and 
connection with them, when this would better serve 
their turn.' Broils sometimes ensued" ; and at length 
the temple on Gerizim was destroyed by John Hyr- 
canus, about 129 b. c. after having stood, according 
to Josephus, about two hundred years." The broils 
continued, and the hatred increased. Under the pro- 
curator Coponius, who followed Archelaus, a Sama- 
ritan entered Jerusalem secretly and polluted the 
whole temple, by scattcri«)g in it human bones."* The 
name Samaritan had now become among the Jews a 
by-word and term of reproach j and all intercourse 
with them was avoided. Of this we find various traces 
in the New Testament. Jesus himself was called a 
Samaritan in scorn ; and the seventy disciples, when 
first sent out, were not to go to the cities of the 
Samaritans, since they did not belong to the house of 
Israel.® They still clung to their worship on Mount 
Gerizim ; and lived in expectation of a Messiah." In 
consequence of this hatred, and in allusion to tliis 
idolatry, the town of Sichem probably received among 
the Jewish common peojde the by-name Sychar, which 
we find in the Gospel of St. John i while Stephen,, in 
addressing the more courtly Sanhadrim, employs the 
4vncient name.^ Yet many of the Samaritans believed 


1 Jos. Ant. ix. 14. 3. Thus, to- 
warrls Alexander they professed 
to be Hebrews, ib. xi. 8. 0. With 
Antiochus they claimed to he 
IVIedes and Persidns, and asked 
permission to d(?dicate their temple 
to Jupiter Helleiiius; ili. xii. 5.5. 
Comp. 2 Macc. vi. 2. 

' Jos. Ant. XU. 4. ] 3. 4. ib. 

U). 2. xiv. (i. 2. , 

Ibid. xiii. 9. i. P. J. i. 2. 0. 

^ dos. Ant. x iii. 2. 2. (hmp. 


■» John, viii. 48, iv. 9. 27. Matt. 
X. 5. Luke, xvii. 16. 18. See also 
JSirac. 1. 25, 26. u Xaofj fiajpoc o 
KfiToiKulv hv Testam. xii. 

Patriarch, p. 564. 

^ John, iv. 20. 25. 

John, iv. 5. Acts, vii. 16. — This 
name Sychar mi^ht come 

from Heb. falsehood, spoken 
of idols, Hab. ii. 18. ; or also from 
drunhard, in allusion to Isa. 
xxviii. 1. 7. C 9 nm. Sirac. 1. 
Test. xii. Patr. p. o64. (Vrea 
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on Christ in Sichem* itself ; and afterwards, churches 
were gathered in their towns and villages by the 
apostles.* 

Not long after the times of the New Testament, the 
city of Sichem received the new name of Neapolis, 
which remains to the present day in the Arabic form 
Nabulus. This took place apparently under Vespa- 
sian ; for the coins of the city, of which there are many 
from Titus to Volusianus, bear the inscription “ Flavia 
Neapolis the former epithet being adopted in ho- 
nour of Flavius Vespasian, probably in consequence of 
some benefit conferred by him.^ The name Neapolis 
is ^already mentioned by Josephus, and also by Pliny, 
who died a. d, 79 ; and both these writers affirm, that 
the place' was before called Mabortha or Mamortha by 
its inhabitants ; a circumstance of which there seems 
to be no further historical trace, and no very satisfactory 
solution.® 

There is also a question, whether Neapolis occu- 
j)ied or now occupies, precisely, the same spot as 
Sichem j though the fact of their general identity does 


iiTTo (Ti'f^upor 'Xiyoj.dinj ttoXhj 

amivlnov. The Jews were fond of 
such sliglit like- sounding i)erver- 
sions of proper names ; so the 
change between 2^2] ^112 Bmdze^ 
bub^ 2 Kings, i. 2, d, and 
lieehebuf, applied in the N. T. to 
Satan, Matt. x. 25. etc. So too 
Bothavon for Bethel, ILos. iv. 15. 
V. 8. ; comp. Amos, v. 5. See Re- 
land, Bissort. Miscell. i. p. 140. 

Ilcngstenb. Auth. des Pentat. 
h p. 25. seq. 

* John, iv. 09 — 42. Acts, viii. 
ii— 25. ix. 01. 

Por this custom of cities 
adopting the names of their bene- 
factor on coin.s, 8(*e above, Vol. 
Jh pp. 408, 409. note \ — For 
the coins of Neapolis, see Kckliel, 
Boctr. Nummor. iii. p. 400, seq. 
Mioniict Medailles Antiques, toin. 
V. p. 499. Suppl, viii. p. 044. seq. 


' Jos. B. J, iv. 8. 1. 'Trapii Ti)v 
KtairoXiv KtiXovfdvtji’f MafopOa 

VTTo uor l7n\(opiMy. Plin. H. N. V. 
10. “ Neapolis, quge ante Mamor- 
tha dic(*batur.'’ Harduin professes 
to give a coin of Marens Anreliiis 
with the reading: NKA. MHTPO- 
Jl()\. Moi’OtA, (to which he 
pr(*fixes ‘I>A.) which last wofd 
AIOPHIA Cellarius and Reland 
tiiko for the name Mamortha, and 
attempt to explain it. But I find 
no such inscription among all the 
coins in Kckhcl and Mionnet ; and 
there certainly is no sufficient 
grouml to make out of it Flavia 
Neapolis^ which was not a metro- 
polis. See Harduin, Nummor. An- 
tii|. Populornm et llrbiuin Illustr. 
p. 041. (X'llarius, Collectanea 
liist. Samar, p. 10. Reland, Dis- 
sert. Miscell. i. p. 107. seq. 
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not appear to be doubtful.' The difficulty has appa-^ 
rently arisen from what seems to have been a mere hy- 
pothesis current in the days of Eusebius, when the rage 
for pilgrimages and the finding out of scriptural places 
was just beginning. At that time Sychar and Sichem 
were regarded as two distinct places, and both of them 
different from Neapolis. Eusebiiis says expressly, that 
Sychar lay before feast of) Neapolis by the field of 
Joseph with Jacob’s well ; while Sichem was pointed 
out as a deserted place in the suburbs of Neapolis, 
where was also Joseph’s tomb." The Bourdeaux pil- 
grim in the same age (a. d. 333) is more specific. 
According to him, by Neapolis at the foot of Mount 
Gerizim, lay the place called Sichem, where was the 
monument of Josej)!! ; and at one Homan mile further 
was Sychar, whence the vSamaritan woman came to 
draw water at Jacob’s well.'’ 

It is hardly necessary to remark upon the confusion 
and inconsistency of all this, and how sti'ongly it sa- 
vours of the spirit of the age. Nor did this hypothesis 
continue long. Jerome, who had more of critical acu- 
men than most of his cotemporaries ; and who, in his 
version of the Onomasticon, had contented himself 
with simply translating Eu.sebius’ account of a distinct 
Sychar and Sichem ; comes out boldly in other plaoes, 
and pronounces Sychar to be merely an erroneous 
reading for Sichem, which latter he declares tor. be 
identical with Neapolis.'' From that time onwards, 

* S(H* p. 114. note >. descondit niiilior Saniaritana ad 

- Onoma.st. arts. Sichar, aSV- eundtnn locum, ubi Jacob puteum 
chem. See also arts. Liiza^ Turr- fodit,” etc. 

hintfws. Reland, Pala»st. p. 1004. < “ Traiisivit Sichem, non ut 

^ Itin. Hierosol. cd. Wessel- plcritpie errantes Ic^unt Sichar, 
ing, p. 587. Neapoli. — Inde ad quae nunc Neapolis appellatur j 
pedem mentis ipsius locus est, ctp Ep. 8o. Epit. Paubc, p. 676. coi 
iiomen Sechim ; inde nositus est Mart. — ‘‘ Hebraice Sichem dicitilJV 
monurnentura, ubi jiositus est .To ut Joliannes quoque EvaiJgeliii|l 
*seph in villa, quan. dedit ei Jar oh testatur; licet vitioso, ut Sichar 
pater ejus. Inde passus mille, Icgatur, error inolevif ;^* 
locua est , Sechar, unde in Gen, cap. xlviii. No. 
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this identity does not appear to have been again drawn 
in question. Yet in all probability, the ancient city 
was much larger than the Neapolis of Eusebius; and 
there is nothing incredible in the idea, that a portion 
of its ruins may still have been seen on the east of the 
latter place, stretching down for soine distance towards 
Jacob’s well, or even near to it. Jerusalem itself ex- 
tended anciently much further north and south, than at 
the present day. That such ruins should now have dis- 
appeared around Nabulus, is not surprising; the stones 
would very naturally be used in the structures of the 
modern city.* 

Indeed, if we may credit the accounts of Josephus, 
the Neapolis of his day appears to have had a popula- 
tion far greater than that of the present city ; and the 
people continued long to be known chiefly by the 
name of .Samaritans. So early as the time of Pilate, 
we read of a tumult and sedition excited among them 
by an adventurer, who persuaded the common people 
to follow him to the summit of Mount Gerizim, where 
he proposed to show them the golden vessels which 
Moses in ancient times had buried there. But Pilate 
ordered troops to attack this multitude ; and having 
dispersed them, caused many of the leaders to be put 
to death. The Samaritans complained of him before 
Vitellius, then jiroconsul of Syria ; and this was the 
occasion of Pilate’s being deposed and sent to Rome.^ 
In general, the Samaritans would seem to have been 
no less hostile to the Romans, than were the Jews 


be proper to remark, that this opi- 
nion of Jerome as to the reading 
^^ychar, is contradicted by all the 
Greek manuscripts of the N. T. 

^ Maimdrell mentions “some 
pieces of a very thick wall still to 
be seen not very far from hence,” 
e. from the well ; March 24. 
Schubert speaks of the “supposed 


walls of ancient Sichem” as visible 
in several places between the pre- 
sent city and Jacob’s well; Rcise, 
iii. p. l.'jd. We were not able to 
make out anything of this sort; 
and saw only the ruins of the 
church and of the hamlet Eelat on 
the north. 

2 Joseph. Ant, xviii. 4. 1, 2. 
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themselves. While Vespasian was engaged in sub- 
duing various portions of the country, a great mul- 
titude of the Samaritans collected and posted them- 
selves upon Mount Gerizim. Vespasian anticipating 
their movements, sent against them Cerealis witli 
a body of troops ; who ultimately surrounded them, 
and having in vain proposed terms of submission, 
attacked them and slew to the number of eleven 
thousand six hundred persons.' Whether the city 
itself was destroyed or rebuilt by Vespasian, we are 
not informed. 

The Samaritan worship would appear to have long 
continued predominant at Neapolis ; for upon the coins 
of the subsequent centuries, we find Mount Gerizim 
with its temple depicted as the symbol of the city. 
There is indeed no historical testimony, that the for- 
mer temple was ever rebuilt ; yet there was doubtless 
an altar, or some kind of structure, where their wor- 
ship was held. The Samaritans are not mentioned in 
connection with the Jewish war and catastrophe under 
Adrian ; but under Septimius Severus, about a. d. 200, 
they appear to have made common cause with the 
Jews against that emperor ; and Neapolis was deprived 
by him of its rights as a city.' In that and the follo\!F- 
ing centuries, the Samaritans were spread extensively 
not only in Egypt and the East, but also in the West 
as far as to Rome itself ; where they had a synag{||He 
in the time of Theodoric, after a. d. 493." Their occu- 


* Joseph. B. J. iii. 7. 

Eusob. Chron. “Judaicum et 
Samariticum bellum motum ost.” 
Spartian, in Sept. Sev. c. 16. 
“ Ncapolitanis Palaistineiisibus jus 
civitatis tulit^ (piod pro Nigro [Se- 
ven fcmido] dill in annis lucrant.’’ 
Tins right was probabi^ rcston.d ; 
for the jfaxne vvriivT* remarks, c. 1 j. 
Pala^sjtojiyimiinm remisit, quaia 
jnenicra It." Stic 


Cellarii Colloctan. ITist. Samar, i. 

7. p. 2*2. 

* This appears from the laws 
of the Cod. Thoodos. es'J)ecially 
xvi. xxviii. de Jiidads, Coelicolis, 
ct Samaritanis ; xvih. de Novicu- 
lariis; exxix. cxliv. de Skn^rihs. 
Cellarius, 1. c. pp. 16. 22, 25. 25* 
— For the synagogue, see Cassio- 
dor. Variar. Epist, fib. iii,; "15. Cel- 
larius, 1. c. p. *23. 
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pation appears to have been chiefly that of merchants 
and money-changers, much like the Jews.* 

There had already been converts to the Christian 
faith in Neapolis under our Saviour ; and in all pro- 
bability a church had been gathered here, during the 
ministry of the apostles.^ The celebrated Justin Mar- 
tyr, who suffered at Rome about a. d. 163, was a 
native of this city.* It also became early the seat of a 
Christian bishop. The name of Germanus, bishop of 
Neapolis, appears among the subscriptions to the coun- 
cils of Ancyra and Neoemsarea a. n. 314, and to that 
of Nicea a. d. 325 ; while the names of four others are 
also preserved, the last of whom, John, was a signer at 
the synod of Jerusalem a. n. dSC."* The general con- 
dition of the city in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
as reported by Eusebius, the Bourdcaux pilgrim, and 
Jerome, we have already seen.* Nearly a century 
later, the hatred of the Samaritans broke out against 
the Christians, and gave rise anew to scenes of tumult 
and slaughter. 

The historian Procopius relates, that under the 
reign of Zeno (after a. d. 474) a tumult arose at 
Neapolis, in which the Samaritans rushed in great num- 
bers into the church, where the Christians were cele- 
brating the festival of Pentecost, killed many, maimed 
the bishop Terebinthus by cutting off his fingers, and 
committed other horrible atrocities. The bishop re- 


* 8eo the edict of Justinian, 

apyt'poTTpdriKiifV (TvvaWaypa- 

Tiovy where it is said : VA yf mu para 

(pfpoi auTOv Tov Tilt; rpaTTbOlC irpo- 
t(TTtjK(Wo(;, rov ye {nroypatpftog avrov 

'S^apapHTcxi; KaXovm, Ccllarius, 
1- e. pp. 23. 25. 

- ilohn, iv. 39 — 42. Acts, viii. 25. 

til. XV. t). 

'' Apol. 2. p. 41. *hnf<rrh>oc — 

(iTTo fl^Xaovi<i{; Nhc/f iroXtimj T^i'pi'trr 


TtJtj llaXccKTn't^/jC, Euscb. Hist. Ecc. 

i V. 1 2. 

^ Labb^^ Concil. general. Coll, 
toni. i. pp. 1475. 1488. tom. ii. 
p. .51. tom. V. p. 28(). Sec gene- 
rally, Le Quien, Orions Chr. iii, 
col. 647. seq. Reland, Palaest. p. 
1000. See above, Vol. II. p. 28. 
Neapolis stands also in the Greek 
ecclesiastical Notitiso ; see Reland, 
Pal. pp. ‘J15. 220. 

5 Pages no, 120. 
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paired himself to Constantinople, and made complaint 
to the emperor; who immediately took measures to 
punish the guilty. The Samaritans were driven from 
. Mount Gerizim, which was made over to the Chris- 
tians ; and Zeno erected there a church in honour of 
the virgin, which he surrounded by what in appear- 
ance was a wall, though in reality only a fence' ; sta- 
tioning a strong garrison below in the city, but only a 
small guard at the chux'ch above. 

The Samaritans smothered their indignation for a 
time'*; but it broke out again under Anastasius and 
Justinian. During the reign of the former, a band of 
this people, under the guidance of a woman, ascended 
Mount Gerizim from a different side, seized upon the 
church, and slew the guard ; but the troops in the city 
wei-e able to prevent their being supported by the in- 
habitants, and the ringleaders were seized and punished. 
In respect to the troubles under Justinian, Procopius 
only remarks, that this emperor erected outside of the 
former w^all or fence around the church on Mount 
Gerizim, a second wall, which, while it left the appear- 
ance of the work unchanged, rendered it wholly im- 
pregnable. This was probably the fortress, the ruins 
of which are still seen upon the mountain, bearing 
every mark of a Roman origin. The emperor also 
caused the five Christian churches, destroyed by the 
Samaritans in the city itself, to be rebuilt.'’ 

Th^ Samaritan insurrection under Justinian, is 
more fully described by Cyrill of Scythopolis in his 
Life of St. Sabas. According to him, the whole race 

of the Samaritans in Palestine rose upon the Chris- 

, 

^ Tuxifrufinwf: to ifphv rnvro an attempt in that yoar to drive out 

tijOtv Til) Xoyt/), TO i t ciTT^^ the Christians from Caesarea. Rc- 

Tpiyx^ocac. land, Pal. p. 673. 

According to the Chronicoii » Procop. de ^IMific. Justin.^ v. 7. 
Paschalc, a. d. 184, the Sani.iri- Id. Historia Arcana (./^ecdot.) i 
tans, unlh ; a le^vder Justesa made { 11. — See above, p. 99. 
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tians, in May, a. d. 529, the third year of* Justinian’s 
reign. They perjjetrated many atrocities, plundering 
and buraing churches, torturing Christians to death, 
and setting on fire whole villages, especially in the 
vicinity of Neapolis, their head-quarters. Here they 
put the bishop Ammonas to death, and set up a leader 
of their own, Julian, whom they crowned as king. The 
emperor immediately sent troops against them ; a bat- 
tle took place; and Julian with an immense number 
of the Samaritans was slain. The holy Sabas now 
repaired to Constantinople in the name of the Chris- 
tians of Palestine, to ask for a ren^ission of tribute on 
account of the devastations of the Samaritans, and 
protection against their future machinations. The em- 
peror granted all his requests ; remitted the tribute; 
ordered the churches to be rebuilt ; and “by an edict 
took away from the Samaritans all their synagogues, 
and declared them inca])able of holding any public 
employment, or of acquiring ))roperty by inheritance 
or by gift among themselves.' This testimony is 
borne out also by the laws of Justinian.- The same 
general account is likewise given by Theophanes and 
Eutychius ; from the former of whom it appears, that 
many of the Samaritans fled to Chosroes king of Per- 
sia, who was induced by their persuasion not to make 
])eace with Justinian.® Many also became Christians.^ 
From that time onwards, the existence of the Sama- 
ritans is rarely mentioned in history. 

> Cyrill. Scythop.’ Vita St. Saba? no}?r. p. 152. ed. Paris. Eutychii 
J 70. acq. in Cotolorii Ecclps. GraH% Aimales, ii. p. 156. ' Oxon. 1658. 
Monnm. tom. iii. p. 3.*39. seq. Rc- Comp. Roland, Pal. p. 67Jl.— Theo- 
land, Pal. p. 674. Lo Quien, Oriens phanos places this war in a. d. 
Chr. iii. p. 190. scq. 548; but his account and that of 

2 Collarii Collectanea Hist. Sa- Cyrill probably reft * to the same 
niar.ii.il. p. 25. Procop. Histor. events. 

Arcan. notes p. 131. ed. Paris, pp. ^ Chron. Pashcal. Also Procop. 
405, 406. ed. Bonn. notes p. 131. ed. Par. p, 406. ed. 

^ IhiOtit eVo Trpo- Bonn, 

IwyoPTiov avnf, Theophanis Chro- 
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On the invasion of the Muhammedans, and while 
the siege of Jerusalem was going bn, Neapolis, Sebaste, 
and other smaller towns, were brought under the power 
of the conquerors/ From that time until the crusades, ■ 
we hear nothing further of Neapolis ; except the slight 
notices of the few pilgrims, who mentiop only Jacob’s 
well and Mount Gerizim/ Immediately after the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem by the crusaders, some of the chiefs 
from the mountains of Samaria around Neapolis came 
to the Christian camp, bringing presents; and inviting 
the Franks to take possession of those towns ; which 
was done by Tancred without resistance/ In a. d. 
1113, Neapolis was laid waste during a temporary in- 
cursion of the Saracens/ Under king Baldwin II., in 
A. D. 1120, an assembly of prelates and nobles was 
held at Neapolis to consult upon the state of the coun- 
try, then visited with the judgments of God for the 
sins of the people, and suffering not only from the 
assaults of the common enemy, but also from frequent 
earthquakes, and from the plague of locusts and mice 
during four successive years. The conclusions of this 
assembly were directed against the enormous lewdness 
and other vices prevalent among the crusaders ; and 
copies of them were every where deposited in the 
churclies.® 

Neapolis was not itself made a Latin bishopric, but 
belonged probably to that of Samaria ; and the pro- 
perty of it was assigned to tlie abbot and canons of 


1 Abulfeda, Annales cd. Adler, 
tom. i. p. 229^ Hafniiu, 1789. 4. 

See above, pp. 109, 110. Rc- 
land, Pal. p. 1007. .seq. — Neapolis is 
also found in the Latin ecclesiasti- 
cal Notitia appended to the work of 
William of Tyre, refen ing to the 
period before the crusades : Rcdand, 
Pal. p. 2*27. But i;i anotlier very 
corrupt yne, referring evidently to 
the time of be crusades, it \s omit- 


ted ; Reland, ib. p. 222.^ Both these 
Notitiae are obviously made up of 
hct€*rogeneous materials. 

3 Will. Tyr. ix. 20. Guibert 

Abbot. 14. p. MO. 

4 Fulcher. Carnot. 40. p. 424. 

•’ Will, Tyr. xii. 13. Wilken, 
Gesch. der Kr. i. p. 310.,ii. p. 457. 
seq. — The acts of this assembly 
are containtul in Mansi Concii. 
tom, xxi. pp. 201— 2G6. 
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the church of the Holy Sepulchre.' The city did not 
escape the calamities of those days. In a. d. 1184, it 
was plundered by Saladin after his repulse from Kerak.'* 
It remained however in the hands of the Christians ; 
for two years later, a. d. 1186, Count Raymond and 
the priests and barons who opposed the usurpation of 
Sibylla and her husband Guy of Lusignan, made it 
their rendezvous.* Immediately after the fatal battle 
of Hattin in 1 187, Neapolis was laid waste, and the 
holy places around it polluted, with many atrocities, 
by a portion of the troops of Saladin.'* In a. d. 1242, 
it appears again to have fallen into the hands of the 
Christians ; but two years later was captured by Abu 
’Aly, the colleague of Bibars.* Since that time it has 
remained in the hands of the Muhammedans, appa- 
rently without great change ; and is mentioned by all 
travellers who have passed by the direct route, between 
Jerusalem and Nazareth or ’Akka. 

It is singular that the Christian historians of the 
crusades appear to make no allusion whatever to the 
existence of the Samaritans at Nabulus; they pro- 
bably regarded them as Jews, of whom in like manner 
they make little mention. The Jewish traveller Ben- 
jamin of Tudela, in the last half of the twelfth cen- 
tury, was the first to bring them again into notice. 
He speaks at Nabulus of the Cutheans, who amounted 
to about one hundred persons, and were called Sama- 
ritans ; they professed to be of the tribe of Ephraim, and 
had priests descended from the fiimily of Aaron. He 
desciibes them much as they are at the present day ; 
they had their synagogue, and sacrificed on Mount 

‘ «lao. de Vitr. 58. p. 1078. No- » Rad. Cogrgesh. in JMartene et 
titia in Roland’s Pal. p. 2‘22. Durand, tom. v. p. 5()0. seq. Mejr 

Bohaedd. Vit. SaLid. p. 59. od-Din in Funder, des Or. iii. p. 
Abulf. Annal. a. ii. 580. 81. Wilken, ibid. p. 294. 

' Wilkon, Gcsch. dcr Kr. iii. ii. Makrizi in ^Vilkcn’s Comment. 

P- 5^*52. de Bell. Cruc. p. 204. 
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Gerizim on the clay of the Passovei* and other festi- 
vals.' Arabian writers of the same period speak also 
of the Samaritans, whom they confound with the 
Jews.^ 

The first Christian travellers wlio appear to have 
noticed this people, are William of Baldensel in a. d. 
1836, and Sir John Maiindcville about the same time ; 
the former describes the Samaritans as a singular sect, 
differing alike from Christians, Jews, Saracens, and 
Pagans ; and distinguished from all by their red tur- 
bans, as at the present day.“ The pilgrims of the fol- 
lowing centuries appear seldom to have taken this 
route ; and I find no further mention of the Samaritans 
until Cotovicus in a. d. 1598, who speaks of them as 
a sect of the Jews, but without affording any particu- 
lars concerning them.^ Della Valle, in the early part 
of the next (seventeenth) century, was the first to give 
some account of them ; Maundrell in a. d. 1697 visited 
and describes tliem ; and Morison also slightly men- 
tions them in the following year.'’ During the eighteenth 
century, they appear to iiave l^en’ noticed by very few 
if any travellers ; indeed almost no Frank passed on 
this route. Within the present century they have agaijfi 
been brought more into notice ; although few travellers 
have taken the pains to visit them.'’ 


> Benj. de Tud. par Baraticr, 
pp. 78 — 84. Benjamin asserts, that 
in his day there were also two 
hundred Samaritans in C^sarea; 
ib. p. 7G, 

So the Arabian f^eop^rapher 
Yakut about a. d. i JOO ; see 
Schultens, Ind. geop:r. in Yit. Sa- 
lad. art. Neapolis. Abulfeda, Tab. 
Syr. p. 8.J. Mejr cd-l)in in TuikU r. 
des Or. ii. p. 139. 

3 Guil. de Baldensel llodm- 
por. p. 353. in Canisii Thesaur. ed. 
Basnag-e, tom. iv. Sir J. Maun- 
deviiie gives much the san: * ac- 
count ;>. 108. Lond. {839. — See 
nbpve, p. 104. 


^ Cotovic. Itin. p. 342. 

5 Della Valle, Voyages, tom.li,^. 
103. seip Paris, J74.5. MaundreBj 
March 24. Morison, Relation, etc. 
pp. 234. 240. — It i.s perhaps worth 
oliserving, that (|uaresmius, who 
lived several years in Palestin^, 
an<l devotcMl two folio volumes w 
an “ historical, flieological, and 
moral elucidation ” of the Ho^ 
Land, in which he describes 
lus, and recounts the ancient his- 
tory of the Samaritans, makes 
nevertheless not the slightest allu- 
sion to tli(u*r pre.seiit exitHteiice. 

Dr. Clarke speaks of the Sa- 
maritans, blit onlyTrom Benjapiii^ 
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A greater interest however has been excited in 
behalf of the Samaritans, and more information ac- 
\ qnired respecting them, in consequence of their cor- 
respondence with several learned Europeans, and the 
publication of their copies of the Pentateuch. The 
existence of tbe Pentateuch among them, appears to 
have fteen early known to scholars ; and Julius Scaliger, 
in the sixteenth century, was the first, according to 
Do Sacy, to point out the importance of obtaining 
copies of it in Europe.' This wish was first fulfilled 
by the traveller Delia Valle in a. d. 161(). When at 
Constantinople on his way to the East, he was com- 
missioned by De Saucy, then French ambassador in 
that city, to purchase Samaritan manuscripts ; and 
• after attempting it in vain at Cairo, Gaza, and Nabu- 
lus, he was able to procure at Damascus two copies 
of the Pentateuch. One, on parchment, exhibiting the 
Hebrew text in Samaritan characters, he transmitted 
to the ambassador ; the other, on paper, containing the 
Samaritiin version, he retained for himself.^ The former 
was sent by De Sancy to the library of the Oratoire 
in Paris, and was published by J. Morin in the Paris 
Polyglott ; the latter was loaned by Della Valle to the 
same editor, and appeared also in the same work.* 
13oth were afterwards reprinted with slight corrections 
itf the London Polyglott. The munificence of Arch- 
bishop Usher was able to jirocure, not long after, no 
fewer than six additional manuscripts of the Hebrew- 


of Tudiila and Maundndl ; j). 611. 

4to. Buckiii{?ham <loes the 
simio, also without, haviiijz; s(*pu 
llwm; p. 5*28. spq. Within the 
twenty they have hcon visited 

ky Messrs. Jowett and Fisk, Cou- 
nor, Elliott, and others. 

‘ Be Sacy, Corresp. dcs Samar. 
P- 7 . in ^Notices et Extr. torn. xii. 

‘ Bella Valle, Voyao’os, toin. ii. 
P- 105. seq. 128. scq. Paris, 174.3. 

VOL. III. 


5 Be Sacy, Corresp. des Samar. 
1. c. p. 8. ColUiriiis, Collect. Hist. 
Samar, p. Ki. Soo the correspond- 
ence between Morin and P. della 
Valle in the little work published 
auonymoiislv by U. .'^inu u : Anti- 
(juitatesEcclesim Orientalis,” Lond. 
I{»82, 8. j)p. 15G — 205. Also the 
Life of J. MoriUj in the same vo- 
lume, p, 18. seq. 


1 
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Samai’itan Pentateuch ; another was sent to England 
by Robert Huntington about a. d. IG 72 ; and the 
number continued to increase, so that Kennicott was 
able to collate, for his great work, not less than six- 
teen manuscripts more or less complete. Of these six 
are in the Bodleian Library, and one in the British 
Museum.' — The Samaritan- Arabic version of Abu 
Sa’id has never yet been fully printed ; but lies in 
seven manuscripts in the libraries of Rome, Oxford, 
Paris, and Leyden." The general merits of all these 
copies of the Pentateuch, have been investigated by 
able scholars." 

Long before the wish of the elder Scaliger had 
thus been fulfilled, in the acquisition and publication 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch, liis son Joseph Scaliger 
had attempted to open a direct correspondence with 
that people themselves ; and had written to their com- 
munities in Nabulus and C’airo. Answers were sent 
from both these places ; but although dated in the 
year 998 of the Hejra, a.d. 1589, they never reached 
Scaliger, who died a. d. 1G09- After passing through 
several hands, they came into the possession of J. 
Morin, who made a Latin translation of them, which 
was })ublished alter his death," The originals are in 


J Sec Kennicott, J)iss. Gtnicral. 
cd. Brims, p. "259. sccj. J)e Kossi, 
Var. Lcct. in V. tom. i. ]). 
clvii. Bortholdt’s Einl. ii. p. 470. 

SC(|. 

•J Van Vinton, S])ochn(.n Philol. 
cent. Doscr. (..‘odicis, M.S. Sam. 
Arabica) Pen tat. Lu^'d. Bat. IHO;}, 
4. Tin* ])()rtions jiulilishcd a”o 
onuTnoratod in^ Kiclihorn’s KinU?it. 
ins A. 'W bd. i*. s. .iO >. 

’ See Gcsoniiis, (’omnient. de 
Pental . Samaritani Orij’dne, Imbde, 
&c. iiako, iHl i, 4. On tee Sa- 
maritan version, set' ibid. ])p. 1H, 
®ertl»oldt, Einleit. li. pp. 00«S — 



0P2. "Fho Samaritan- Arabic 
.sion is fully treated of by Do ©acy, 
Comment, de Versione Sam. Arar 
bica Libror. Mosis, in Hieh horn’s 
All^em. Biblioth. der Bibl. Litcrat. 
tli.x. s. 1 — 170. Enlarged and ro- 
print(Ml in Mrmoires do I’Acad. de.*i 
hiscr. et des Belles Jx'ttres, toiii.^ 
xlix. pp. I — 101). — On the value of 
tb(? Samaritan Pentateuch in gene- 
ral S(‘(‘ also Jlengstenberg, Autheiit. 
des Bentat. i. p. I. seq. 

‘ In the work above 
])ul)lished by R. Shnon^' Antiqui- 
tates Ecclesiae Orientalis, Eona» 
1082 , 8 . 
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the Royal Library at Paris ; and the text, with a more 
accurate version, has been published by De Sacy.' 

In A. D. 1671, Robert Huntington, who was then 
chaplain of the English factory at Aleppo, and died 
in 1701 as bishop of Raphoe in Ireland, visited the 
Samaritans at Nabulus on his way to Jerusalem. They 
appear to have received from him, through some mis- 
apprehension, the impression, that there were Samari- 
tans in England ; and he proposed to them to write to 
their brethren in that country, giving a summary of 
their doctrines and rites, and to transmit at the same 
time a copy of their law. A manuscript of the Penta- 
teuch was accordingly put into his hands, and a letter 
sent after him to .Jerusalem ; both of which he for- 
warded to England. The letter was answered by 
Thomas Marshal, Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford ; 
and sthe correspondence thus commenced, continued 
until A. D. IG88, chiefly through Huntington at Aleppo. 
This correspondence, extending to six letters from the 
Samaritans, so far as it has been preserved in passing 
piecemeal through various hands, has been first fully 
published by De Sacy." 

In the mean time another correspondence had been 
commenced with the Samaritans of Nabulus, by the 
celebrated Ludolf. Taking advantage of the return 
of a .Jewish agent to Palestine in a. u. lOSt, he sent 
by him a letter, written in Hebrew with Samaritan 
characters ; and received from the Samaritans two 
letters in reply, in the same language and character, 
dated in 1G8.5. 'Phese were soon published by Cella- 
rius.“ Ludolf wrote again, and received another letter 


^ / Tn Eichhorn’s Eepertorium 
Hir Bibl. and Morgenl. Literat. bd. 
See also De Sacy, Corre.s]). 
Samarit. p. 9. in Kotices et 
des MSS. tom. xii. 


Correspond, des Samar, pp. 
9 — 11 . 1 () 2 — 

EpistoUe Samaritame Siche- 
mitarum ad J. Ludolfum. Cizae, 
1688, 4 . 
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in 1691, which was not published until long after- 
wards. ' 

For more than a century, these various letters con- 
tinued to be the only source accessible to the scholars 
of Europe, from which a knowledge of the tenets and 
ceremonies of the Samaritans could be derived. In 
A. D. 1807, the French bishop and. senator Gregoire 
again took up the subject ; and, by bis influence, in- 
structions were sent to the French consuls in the Le- 
vant, to make inquiries res])ecting the Samaritans. 
The consul at Alcp])o opened a communication with 
those at Niibulus, and received from them a letter in 
1808, which was forwarded to Europe, written in 
Arabic by the priest Selameh, son of Tobias, probably 
the same j)erson wiiom we saw. This letter came into 
the hands of De .Sacy, wlio answered for Gregoire; 
and received in ISll a reply in Hebrew, Avritten with 
Samaritan characters. Anotlicr letter arrived for De 
Sacy in 1820, and also one addressed to a supposed 
Samaritan community in Paris ; for whicli likewise a 
second letter came in 1820. These five letters have 
been published by this learned orientalist, in the col- 
lection so often referred to.- 

The published literature of the Samaritans, there- 
fore, consists of the various copies of the Pentateuch in 
whole or in part ; atid of this scries of their letters at 
four different j)eriods, stretching through an interval of 
nearly two and a half centuries.'* In addition to this, 
Gesenius discovered, in a Samaritan manuscript in 


1 (Ji linrins fcuvr i*oinc c.kfracls 
from it ill ih‘\v cditioii of liis 
Collortati. Hist. Sinnar. Ilaho, 
KjfUJ. first publi.'^hpt] it in 

full ; Kjiistola Saiiifir. Sb Immii. ! r- 
tia adJ. Ludolfuni, (*d. T. .1. nnni.-’, 
Hohnst. l/Hl, 4 — Tile fi-il porn* 
spondencp is in F/Hldiorn’^ 

Rep^rtorinrn hd. <iii. in connec- 
tion with letters to F ‘aMger. 


Sec I)(? Sacy, CNirrcsp. dcs Samar. 
1. c. pp. 1 1, J*Jf. 

■ (_\)rr(‘s]). dcs Samar, pp. 

18, 50— Kil. 205. 

■ Tl»c l(‘tt(‘rs to iScaligfti* 
laidtilf, as wc liave seen, arc given 
in full only in Eichhorn’s Keper- 
toriuni, bd. xiii.; those to England 
and Eranc(‘, only in the work ol 
iJo Sacy, so often cited. 
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England, a curious collection of hymns,' chiefly of a 
doctrinal nature, which he has published with a com- 
mentary.' They possess also manuscripts of a work 
professing to be the book of Joshua, often mentioned 
in their letters. It has never yet been printed ; but a 
manuscript of an Arabic version, written in the Sama- 
ritan character, was' procured by Joseph ScaViger for 
the library of the 'university of I.,eyden. Tiie work is 
a sort of chronicle extending from Moses to the time 
of Alexander Severus ; and, in tlie jieriod parallel to 
the book of .Joshua, has a strong affinity with that 
book.^ Accounts of their tenets and rites have been 
often drawn up from these various sources, to which I 
can here only refer. ' 

From the earliest letters of the Samaritans and 
from the accounts of JJella Valle, it apjiears, that, two 
centuries ago, they had small communities in Cairo, 
Gaza, Nabulus, and Damascus. The three former are 
mentioned repeatedly in their letters ; the latter we 
know only from Della ^’^alle, who purchased at Da- 
mascus his copies of the Pentateuch. They seem to 
have been only a few families, in the gardens outside 
of the city; perhaps a temjiorary establishment; and 
we hear no more of them.^ Those of Nabulus and 
Gaza appear to have stood in close connection ; and 
one of tile letters to England was written from the lat- 
ter place.* In their first answer to the inquiries of 


^ (Barmina Samaritana v Cod. 
Lontl. c‘t Gothaiiis, &c. illu.slr, G. 
Gost'iiius in Anoedot. Orit'uUil. 

i. Ia])s, IH‘24, 4. StM' also 
ills Profrraunn, Do Satnaritano 
Thoologiii ox Fontil). inod. Com- 
WH'Ut. rialii', 1823, 4. 

De Sacy, ('orrosp. dt's Samar. 
PP- 124. Ifio. Jiertholdt’s Einloi- 
th. iii. p. 8(i9. soq. 

’ Soo especially do Sacy, Cor- 
dca Sam. l.c. pp. 18— m>. Go- 
^t'nius do Samaritanor. 'rhoologiii, 

K 


1. c. Earlier writers are: Cellarius, 
Collect. Hist. Saniarit. Cizio, l(i8vS. 
Helaud, Hisst'rtat.^Miseell. ii. l.seq. 
(Both reprinted in U}:?olini The- 
sanr. tom. xxii.) Bruns in Stliud- 
lin’- Bevtrajre zur Philos, u. Gosch. 
dor BelV^ ii. Sittenlohre, hd. i. s. 
78. tr ^ 

‘ Della Valle, Voyages, ii. p. 1*28. 
Paris, I74.’>. 

* Do Saev, I'orrosp. des Sam. p. 
191. 
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Gfegoire (a. d. 1808), they say that for more than a 
century there had been no Sama,ritans in Egypt ; and 
that they then existed only at Nabulus and Yafa.* 
There may have been an agent of the community, or 
perhaps a family or two then at Yafa ; but at the time 
of our visit, neither they nor any one else spoke of any 
Samaritans except at Nabulus j our Samaritan guide 
certainly knew of no other.' It appears to be the last 
isolated remnant of a remarkable people, clinging now 
for more than two thousand years around this central 
spot of their religion and history, and lingering slowly 
to decay ; after having survived the many revolutions 
and convulsions, which in that long interval have sw6pt 
over this unha])py land ; a reed continually shaken with 
the wind, but bowing before the storm. 

The modern history of Nabulus and the snrrounaihg 
region, is one of wars and rebellion. These districts 
were formerly regarded as among the most dangerous 
in Palestine ; and for this reason, during the whole 
of the eighteenth century, the great body of travellers 
avoided this route, and ])assed between Jerusalem and 
Nazareth by way of Yafa and ’Akka. The country 
around Nabulus belonged first to the Pashalik of 
Damascus, and then nominally to that of ’Akka ; but 


1 Dp Sacy, il)id. p. Of). 

- Set* above, ]). 1 01. Steplien 
Schulz speaks of haviiif? foimtl Sa- 
maritans at Ant ioch ; but on look- 
ing further, it appears, that he 
merely fell in with two persons, 
whom he chooses to call Samari- 
tans on account of their behaviour ; 
because, he says, they professed to 
be Muliainmedans, Christians, or 
Jew’s, as might best- serve their 
turn, although dressed as Muham- 
medans 1 There is not the .slight- 
est evidence, that the good credu- 
lous man heard the nanu* of Sa- 
maritans applied to their: by any 
one but hirasedf, or that there was 
any so^ of ground tor such an ap- 


pellation ; and the whole matter 
seems a more conceit of his owai 
inuigination. He did not visit Na- 
bulus, and never came in contact 
with th(r Samaritans. Loitungen 
des Ilbchsten, th. iv. pp. 369—371. 
Pa ulus’s Samnilung, th. vi. pp. 222 
— 224. — Since w’riting the above, 
I find a remark of Niebuhr upon 
this very passage of Schulz ; he 
supposes the persons in question 
may have been of the Nusairiyeh, 
or some Muhammedan sect ; Eeise- 
beschr. ii. p. 439. The descrij)- 
tion of Schulz is indeed very simi- 
lar to that which Maundrefl gives 
of the Nusairiyeh ; see Maundrell, 
March 4th. 
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the inliabitants were governed by their own chiefs, who 
were invested by the Pasha. They were known as a 
restless people, continually in dispute with each other ; 
frequently in insurrection against the government ; and ‘ 
ever ready to plunder the traveller, who might venture 
among them without proper protection. Even the 
notorious Jezzar of ’Akka never succeeded in com- 
pletely subduing them ; and Jiinot with a body of fif- 
teen hundred French soldiers was defeated by them. 
Such is the account of Burckhardt'; and when too 
Dr. Clarke travelled from Nazareth to .Jerusalem in 
1801, he had a military escort, and found the country 
full of rebels."* Indeed, just before the Egyptian con- 
quest, the' fortress of Sanur, often the strong-hold of 
rebels, had been destroyed by Abdallah, Pasha of 
’Akka, after a siege of several months. 

Times have changed under the Egyptian govern- 
aeiijentj which has taken the administration into its own 
hands, and crushed the power of the popular chiefs. 
This district is now quiet and safe, like the rest of the 
land. Yet this state of things was not brought about 
without a struggle. In a. d. 1834, on occasion of a 
levy, the people of the district of Nabulns, like those 
of Jerusalem and Hebron, rose in rebellion against the 
Eg 3 '^ptians. The insurrection was so important, that 
Ibraham Pasha himself took command of the troops 
sent to quell it ; and encountering a body of the insur- 
gent pea.sants at Zeita, a village in the N.W. part 
of the province of Nabidus, put them to flight, after 
killing ninety men. Another large body had posted 
themselves at Deir, a village on a steep hill not far 
from Zeita ; they were in like manner defeated by 
storming the hill j and fled, leaving three hundred slain. 
Ibrahim now repaired with his troops to NabuUis, and 

* Burckh. Travels in Syria, &c. - Travels in the Holy Land, p. 

p. 342. 305. 4to. 
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th.e whole district submitted without further resistance. 
Yet the war continued for a still longer time in the 
region of Hebron.* 


Friday, June \5th. We rose early, awakened by 
the songs of nightingales and other birds, of which the 
gardens around us were full. We liad engaged a guide 
as far as to Nazaretli, a Christian formerly from Beirut, 
who had often travelled through the country, and pro- 
fessed to know all about it. Our plan for to-day was 
to visit Sebiistieh, and then reach Jenin. 

It was 7 o’clock before we set off, proceeding down 
the valley at first AV. N. W. and then generally N. W. 
on the way to Sebiistieh. The direct road for Jenin 
ascends the northern hill at once from Nabulus, and 
keeping along on high ground, leaves Sebiistieh at 
some distance on the left. After fifteen minutes there 
was on our road a fine large fountain by the path ; 
and near by we met a string of camels loaded with 
salt from el-’Arish, whei'e it is gathered on the flats 
along the sea. The whole valley of Nabulus is full 
of fountains, irrigating it most abundantly ; and for 
that very reason not flowing off' in any large stream. 
The valley is rich, fertile, and beautifully green, as 
might be expected from this bountiful supply of watefci 
The sides of the valley too, the continuation of Geir|i 
zim and Ebal, are studded with villages, some of the^ 
lai'ge 5 and these again are surrounded with extensive 
tilled fields and olive-groves ; so that the whole vall^ 
presents a more beautiful and inviting landscape of 
green hills and dales, than perhaps any other part of 
, Palestine. It is the deep verdure arising from the 

> See, for an awamnt of ‘these gypte, &c. de I’an 1839, 

events, Mengiu, Histoire tie I’E- pp. 73 — 77. 
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abundance of water, which gives it this peculiar 
charm ; in the midst of a land where no rain falls in 
summer, and where of course the face of nature, in the 
season of heat and drought, assumes a brown and 
dreary aspect. 

As we descended along the valley, we were oppo- 
site to Ilafidia at 7" 20', a large village on the side of 
the southern mountain, inhabited entirely by Chris- 
tians ; and said to contain one liundred and fifteen tax- 
able men, or nearly five hundred inhabitants. At the 
same time, looking down the valley, we could see Beit 
Lid at a distance upon the mountains, beyond where 
the valley turns more northwards, bearing N. 65 ° W. 
At a quarter before eight, the village Zawata was on 
the hill-side at our right ; while the top of the moun- 
tain on the left was crowned by a ruined castle, called 
Juneid. Ten minutes further on, Beit tJzin was on 
the same side ; and at 8 o’clock Beit Iba, also on the 
left hand slope. For some time a fine little brook had 
been conducted along our path, somewhat above the 
bottom of the valley } and at this point (8 o’clock) it 
was turned into a mill-race or aqueduct with twelve 
unequal pointed arches, leading off for some distance 
across the valley to an ordinary Arab mill.* Here our 
road left the valley, and turned up the hill N. by W. 
Ten minutes brought us to the top of the first ascent, 
where two other villages came in sight, Keisin and Tul 
Keram ; both at some distance on the opposite moun- 
tains.^ 

Our way continued gradually ascending, and crossed 
a higher tract of uneven ground, which declined 


1 This would hardly be worth tainiiif^ the comnuini cation between 

mentioning, but for the pompous the two sides of the vallev! ” Tra- ^ 

remark of Richardson: “A little vols, ii. p. 411. 
above (I) the town we saw^ an an- Keisin bore S. 75° W. Tul 

cient bridge with twelve arches, Keram N. 70° W. 
which were still capable of main- 
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towards the west ; where the valley of Nabulus bends 
to the N. N. W. and passes off on the left of Sebiistieh. 
Several other villages were now within view on the 
hills west of the valley ; while below us, about half 
an hour distant, on this side of the Wady, lay the 
village Deir Shcraf. A fountain was on our way at 
8^ o’clock ; and ten minutes beyond, we reached a 
Iiigher point, where we looked down upon Sebiistieh 
and its broad noble basin, into which the valley, coming 
from Nabulus, may be said to spread out. We could 
perceive the bed of the Wady as it passes along N. N. W. 
in the western part of the basin ; until beyond the 
village of Kefr el-Lcbad in the N. W. by W. it again 
bends off more westwards, and descends towards the 
Mediterranean. Tliat village seemed to be about an 
hour and a lialf distant.' 

We now Jiad a long and gradual descent, with the 
village en-Ncikurah on our right, into the soiitliern val- 
ley out of which the hill of Sebiistieh rises ; and ascend- 
ing again from the valley along the eastern side of the 
hill, w'^e reached that place at ten minutes past nine 
o’clock. The fine round swelling Iiill, or almost moun- 
tain, of Samaria, stands alone in the midst of this great - 
basin of some two hours in diameter, surrounded Hr 
higher mountains on every side. It is nearer the east|^ 
ern side of the basin ; and is indeed connected with 
the eastern mountains, somewhat after the manner of 
a promontory, by a much lower ridge, having a Wady 
both on' the south and on the north. On the west is 
the broad valley, running northwards as it comes down 
from N abulus, and passing off in the N. N. W. to the 
sea. The mountains and the vallies around are to a 


* AVc took hero, at 8,;, o’clock, 
the following bearings: ilvit Uzin 
S. |£. Juneid *22' E. Beit 

iba n. Surra S. r>° W. 


Keisin 3. 25° W. Dcir Sheraf S. 
45° W. Beit Lid S. 75° W. Kefr 
el-Lebad N. 50° W. N. 

55° W. Sebustioh N. 5° W;, 
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great extent arable, and enlivened by many villages 
and the hand of cultivation. From all these circum- 
stances, the situation of the ancient kSamaria is one of 
great beauty. The hill itself is cultivated to the top ; 
and, at about midway of the ascent, is surrounded by 
a narrow terrace of level land, like a belt, below whicli 
the roots of the hill spread off’ more gradually into the 
vallies. Higher up too are the marks of slighter ter- 
races, once occupied perhaps by the streets of the 
ancient city. 

The road by which we had come, crosses the low 
ridge on the east at the foot of the hill, and passes on 
without ascending to the village. The latter lies on 
the level belt just described, on the east side, seventy 
feet or more above the road. We ascended to it by a 
very steep and witiding path, among ancient founda- 
tions, arches, walls, and the like. The village is modern ; 
the houses are tolerably built of stones from the ancient 
remains. The inhabitants have the reputation of being 
restless and turbulent ; and our friends who had passed 
this way a few weeks before, with ladies in their 
company, had met with incivility, and found difficulty 
in examining the church.' We therefore, on entering 
the village, took care to show off our old guns and 
prgtols to the best advantage, in order to inspire the 
people with due respect for our strength ; and either 
from this circumstance, or more probably because our 
party contained only men, we encountered here only 
the same ready civility, which we had ever met with 
elsewhere. 

The first object which presents itself, and at the 
.same time the most conspicuous ruin of the place, is 
the church dedicated to St. John the Baptist, erected 
over the spot where a tradition of long standing has ' 

' Cotovicus complains, that he incivility, and even outrage, in his 
and his party met here the same day ; Itiii. p. 345. 
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fixed the place of his burial, if not of his martyrdom. 
The eastern end overhangs the brow of the steep de- 
scent below the village. It is quite entire ; and 
arrests the attention of the traveller long before he 
reaches Sebiistieh. The church is approached from 
the west, where is a narrow sunken court. The walls 
remain entire to a considerable height, enclosing a 
large space ; in which are now a mosk and the 
small building over the tomb. The dimensions of the 
church are, by measurement, one hundred and fifty- 
tJiree feet long inside, besides a porch of ten feet, and 
seventy-five feet broad. 

The alcove for the altar, occupying the greater 
part of the eastern end, which thus assumes a rounded 
form, is rather an iniposing piece of mixed architec- 
ture. The Greek style predominates in it; the arches 
of the windows are round, and the whole alcove is 
highly ornamented, especially on the outside. But the 
upper arches on the inside of the alcove are pointed ; 
as are also the great arches in the body of the church. 
Tliese latter rest on columns belonging to no order of 
architecture ; the capitals are indeed Corinthian in 
shape and size, but arc decorated with ornaments re- 
sembling the trunk of the palm-tree. The windows 
are high up and narrow ; and the whole church ll^s 
at the same time an air of military defence. On the 
outside of the southern wall are slender butti'esses ; I 
should have presumed the same of the northern wall, 
but some traveller describes this as plain.' In one 
place inside, two or three large marble tablets ar0> 
built into a modern wall, on which are sculptured ih 
relief many crosses of the order of the knights of Sli 
John ; of these the Muhammedans have broken off 
the upright part, so that the tablets now exhibit onl^ 
horizontal bars. ' 

The architecture necessarily limits the antiquity 
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of this edifi ce to the period of the crusades ; though it 
is not improbable that a portion of the eastern end 
may be of an earlier date. Common tradition, as in 
so many otlier cases, falsely ascribes this churcli to 
Helena.^ The jirescnce of so many crosses of the 
knights of St. John, and the circumstance that the 
spot was regarded as the sepulchre of their patron- 
saint, go to render it probable, that the church may 
have been erected by that order, in connection per- 
haps w'ith the Latin bishopric ; but I have been able 
to find no historical testimony to that effect. 

Under a Wely in the enclosure of the church, is 
the reputed sepulchre of St. John the Baptist, tlie 
tomb of Neby Ychya, as the Arabs call it; a little 
chamber excavated deep in the rock, to which the 
descent is by twenty-one steps. In progress of time 
tradition has confounded the sepulchre of the saint, 
with his prison and place of execution ; and this vault 
is now, and has been for centuries, shown also as the 
latter. Yet Josephus relates expressly, that John 
was beheaded in the castle of Machairus on the east 
of the Dead Sea ; and Eusebius copies this testimony, 
thereby showing that no otlier credible tradition was 
extant in his day.^ — It is hardly probable that the dis- 
ciples of John, who “ came and took up the body, and 
buried it ■*,” first transported it all the way to Samaria ; 
nor does Eusebius, in describing Samaria, make any 
mention of tliis sepulchre in his day.^ The tradition 
seems however to have sprung up not long after, and 
to have become already quite current in the days of 
Jerome ; who several times speaks of Samaria as dis- 
tinguished particularly for containing the sepulchre 
of John the Baptist, as well as those of the prophets 

' See Vol. II. pp. 1C, 17. ' Matt. xiv. 12. 

Joseph. Antiq. xviii. 5. 2. Eu- ^ E'lsob. Ononiast. art. Semeron, 
seb. Hist. Ecc. i. 11. So/xtpwv. 
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. Elisha, and Obadiah.^ -In the same century, according 
to^later writers, the heathen, during the reign of Julian 
the Apostate, about a. d. 361, had broken open the 
sepulchre, burnt the bones, and scattered the ashes to 
the winds.^ Some such event may probably have had 
something to do with the greater currency of the tra- 
dition, if not with its origin. Early in the eighth cen- 
tury, we begin to find Sebaste marked also as the 
place of the Baptist’s imprisonment and death'*; and 
this legend having become more definite and full dur- 
ing the time of the crusades, has maintained itself more 
or less even in the mouths of the Muhammedans, until 
the present day. The church is first mentioned by 
Phocas, about a. d. 1185 ; though probably a former 
one had existed here at a much earlier date.' 

The village itself presents no other ruin of import- 
ance, unless it be a sejuare tower adjacent to the church 
on the south, the bottom of which is surmounted by 
a mass of sloping work. Many fragments of ancient 
columns and sculpture, are also built into the modern 
dwellings. We now ascended the hill towards the 
west, and came soon to the threshing-floors of the vil- 


1 Thus in the Onoinast. in tran.s- 
lating the article of Eusebius, he 
adds : “ Ubi 8. Joannis reliqui® 
conditsD sunt : Onoinast. art. »SV- 
meron. So Comm, in Obad. i. 1. 
“ Scpulcrum ejus (Obadia?) usfjue 
hodie cum mausoleo Elisaii Pro- 
phetae et Baptistai Joharmis in 
Sebaste veneratione habetur, qua? 
olim Samaria dicebatur.” Various 
other passages are cited in full by 
Reland, Paliest. pp. J)B(), 981. 

‘-i Theodoret, Hist. Ecc. iii. 7. 
Chron. Pasch. a. d. a6J. Roland, 
Pal. p. 981. 

J Job. Damascen. (oh. 750) 
Orat. iii. p. 868. ; coiup. Wesse- 
ling's Note on Hiorocles 'n Vet. 
Romanor. Itin. cd. Wessel. p. 718. 
Amst. 1735^ St. Willibald in the 
ninth mentions oidy the 


tombs of John, Elisha, and Obadiah; 
Hodtnpor. p. 878. ed. Mabillon. 

^ Phocas describes the vault as 
the jirison of John, where he was 
beheaded ; and first mentions the 
ehureli ; Dc l..ocis Saiict. J 12. 
Brocanlus speaks only of the church 
as erected in honour of the Baptist ; 
c. vii. p. 177. Sir John Maunde- 
ville also inontions only the tomb 
and church ; p. 197. Loud. 1839. 
But the full legend of imprisonment, 
death, ainl burial, is found again in 
William of Balden sol, a. i>. 1336, 
p. 353. ; and also in Cotovicus (p. 
345.), Della Valle, and other tra- 
vellers. Quaresmiiis rejects .the 
story of imprisonment and^ death 
at Samaria, but not tlm bhy^iW ; ii« 
p. 811.seq. 
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lage. They were still in full operation ; although the 
harvest seemed to be chiefly gathered in. Here we 
first fell in with the sled or sledge, as used for threshing. 
It consists chiefly of two planks, fastened together side 
by side, and bent upwards in front ; precisely like the 
common stone-sledge of New-England, tiiough less 
heavy. Many holes are bored in , the bottom under- 
neath, and into these are fixed sliarp fragments of 
hard stone. The machine is dragged by the oxen as 
they are driven round upon the grain ; sometimes a 
man or boy sits upon it ; but we did not see it other- 
wise loaded. The effect of it is, to cut up the straw 
quite fine. We afterwards saw this instrument fre- 
quently in the north of Palestine. 

The whole hill of Sebustieh consists of fertile soil ; 
it is now cultivated to the top, and has upon it many 
olive and fig-trees. The ground has been ploughed 
for centuries ; and hence it is now in vain to look here 
for the foundations and stones of the ancient city. 
They have been either employed in the constructions 
of the later village ; or removed from the soil -in order 
to admit the plough ; or have been covered over by 
the long course of tillage.* Yet on approaching the 
summit, we came suddenly upon an area once sur- 
rounded by limestone columns, of which fifteen are 
still standing and two prostrate. They measured 
seven feet nine inches in circumference. How many 
more have been broken up and carried away, no one 
can tell. We could not distinguish the order of their 
architecture ; nor is there any trace of foundations 
round about which might afford a clue to the nature 
of the edifice. Phocas and Brocardus describe the 
top of the hill, as occupied in their day by a Greek 


* Cotoviciis ill the sixteenth, and with masses of ruins, which is not 
von Troilo ^ the next century, now the case, Cotov. p. 345, Von 
speak of the ground as strewed Troilo, p. 40y. Dresd. 1676. 
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church and monastery ‘j and these columns may pds- 
sibly have been connected by the former. Yet they 
certainly have much more the appearance of having 
once belonged to a heathen temjde. 

'^The view from the summit of the hill presents a. 
splendid panorama of the fertile basin and the moun- 
tains around, teeming with large villages ; and in- 
cludes also a long extent of the Mediterranean, not 
less than twenty-five degrees, between W. by N. and 
N. W. Niibulus is not here visible ; but so near as 
we could judge of its direction, it must bear about S. 
30° E.^ Many other places were pointed out to us by 
an inhabitant of the village.^ 

Descending the hill on the W. S. W. we came to 
the very remarkable colonnade, which once ran from 
this point along the belt of level ground on the south 
side of the hill, apparently quite around to the site of the 
present village. It begins at a mass of ruins on this 
quarter of the hill, which may have been a temple, or 
more probably an arch of triumph, or something of the 
like kind, looking out W.N.W. over the green valley 
and towards the sea ; forming apparently the entrance 


» Phocas, § 12. Brocardiis, c. vii. 
p. 177. 

Schubert, as wc have seen, 
p. 90. above, makes the elevation 
ofNabiiliis 17ol French feet; that 
of Sebiistieh he fiivcs at 920 fet^t 
above the sea; lioise, bd. iii. p. 
100. 1 think this latter number 

must be wrong; for Nabulus lies 
in the valley, and Sebustieh lies 
much higher than the same valley 
some two hours further northwest. 
So that even admitting that the 
valley falls in this distance 000 feet 
(which is hardly possible), yet still 
Sebustieh woula not be more than 
three or four hundred feet lower 
than Nabulus. The ac.^al differ- 
ence is probably not so great. 

These bore a;- follows : B. it 
Iba on the .southern hill W of Na- 


bulus S, 15'^ E. Surra S. 1° E. , 
Deir Sheraf S. 7*^ W. Kuryet Jit 
S. W. Beit Lid S. 05^ W. 
Tfil Ki'ram S. 7.3'^ W. Ramin N. 
72^ W. Kefr Lebad N. 70° W. 
Bizaria N. 00° W. Burka N. 6° 
E. Beit Imrin N. 60° E. Nuss 
I jbeil N. 80*^ E. Ijnisnia S. 78° E. 
esh-Sheikh Sha’leh, Wely, S. 60° 
E. en-Nakurali S. 40° E. — The 
village Kuryet .Tit lies on the hills 
beyond the Wady of Nabulus, and 
is probably the Gitta (rirra) men*. 
tioiKid by Justin Martyr, Eusebius, 
and other ancient writers, as a vil- 
lage in the ri'gion of Samaria, the 
reputed birth-place of Simon Ma- 
gus. ,Tust. Mart. Apol. lib. ii. * Eu- 
seb. Hist. Ecc. ii. 10. See Acre in 
Reland, Palaest. p. 81#. se^ 
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of the city on this side. From here the colonnade runs 
E. S. E. for about a thousand feet, and then curves to 
the left, following, the base of the hill. In the western 
part, about sixty limestone columns are still erect, most 
of them on ground recently ploughed ; and furthejr 
east are some twenty more standing irregularly, at 
various intervals. Many more than these lie prostrate ; 
and we could trace whole columns or fragments nearly 
or quite to the village. The columns which we mea- 
sUi*ed, were sixteen feet high, two feet in diameter at 
the base, and one foot eight inches at the top. The 
capitals arc gone ; we could nowhere find a trace of 
them remaining. The width of the colonnade was fifty 
feet. We measured from the western end for more 
than 1900 feet, and were afterwards satisfied that it 
extended for a thousand feet or more further j making 
its whole length not much less than three thousand 
feet. 

This colonnade is doubtless to be referred to the 
time of Herod the Great ; who, as we shall see, re- 
built and adorned Samaria with splendid strjuctures. 
But the purpose of the work, and the edifice it was 
intended to decorate, arc alike unknown ; and these 
columns now stand solitary and mournful in the midst 
of ploughed fields, the skeletons as it were of departed 
glory. 

I find no mention of this colonnade by travellers 
before the present century, except in very general 
terms.* There were said to be likewise columns on 
the north side of the hill ; which, however, time did 
not permit us to seek out. 

Sebiistieh is the Arabic form of Sebaste, another 

' Maundrcll mentions only the the west and south; by ^ihich he 
f^olumns on the hill, or, as he says, probably means the colonnade ; p. 
on the north :^March 24th. Mori- 231. It seems to be first described 
son speaks oi over 200 columns on by Buckingham ; p. 514. 4to, 

VOL. III. ’ h 
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foreign Greek appellation, which since the days of 
Herod has continued to usurp the place of the earlier 
name Samaria. This ancient city, the later capital of 
the kingdom of the ten tribes, was built by Omri king 
of Israel, about 925 B. c., after he had purchased the 
hill from Shemer its owner, from whom the city took 
its name.* The site of this capital was therefore a 
chosen one ; and it would be difficult to find, in all 
Palestine, a situation of equal strength, fertility, and 
beauty combined. In all these particulars, it has very 
greatly the advantage over Jerusalem. It continued 
to be the capital of Israel for two centuries, and until 
the carrying away of the ten tribes by Shalmaneser, 
under king Iloshea, about 720 u. c.^ During all this 
time it was the seat of idolatry ; and is often dcnouriced 
by the prophets, sometimes in connection with Jeru- 
salem.* Here too was the scene of many of the acts 
of the prophets Elijah and Elisha, connected with the 
various famines in the land, the unexpected plenty in 
Samaria, and the various deliverances of the city from 
the Syrians.'* 

After the carrying away of the ten tribes, Samaria 
appears to have continued, for a time at least, as 
the chief city of the foreigners brought into their 
place; though Sichem (Nabulus), as we have seen, 
soon became the capital of the Samaritans as a reli- 
gious sect. It is sometimes difficult to distinguish, 
whether under the name Samaria, ‘ the city or the 
region is meant.* John Hyreanus took the city after 


1 Kings, xvi. 23, 24. Jos. Anthi. 
\'iii. 12. 5. 

2 2 Kings, xvii. 3. 5 soq. 

^ Ahab built here a temple of 
Baal, 1 K. xvi. 32, 33. Jehu de- 
stroyed this temple, 2 K. x. 18 — 28. 
Prophetic denunciations see in Isa. 
ix. Ter. xxiii. 13. 14. £zck. 


xvi. 46— .W. Amos, vi. 1. Micah, i- 
1. soq. See also llos. viii. 5 — 14- 
Amos, iv. 1, &c. 

^ 1 Kings, xvii. 1. xviii. 1, 2. 
seq. c. XX. 2 K. vi. 24. c. vii. 

’ Jer. xli. 5. Ezra, iv. 10. 17. 
Neh. iv. 2. 1 Macc. v. 66. 2 Macc. 
XV. 1. 
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a year’s siege, and razed it to the ground.^ Yet it 
must soon have revived ; for we find Samaria not 
long after mentioned still as in the possession of the 
Jews ; Pompey restored it to its own inhabitants ; 
and it was afterwards built up again by Gabinius.* — 
Augustus, after the death of Antony and Cleopatra, 
bestowed Samaria on Herod the Great ; who ultimately 
rebuilt the city with great magnificence and strength, 
and gave it the name Sebaste in honour of Augustus.® 
Here he placed a colony of six thousand persons, 
composed partly of veteran soldiers, and partly of 
people from the country round about ; enlarged the 
circumference of the city ; and erected around it a 
strong wall, twenty stadia in circuit. In the midst of 
the city, he left a sacred place of a furlong and a half, 
splendidly decorated ; and here he erected a temple 
in honour of Augustus, which was celebrated for its 
magnitude and beauty. The whole city was greatly 
ornamented ; and became a strong fortress.'* Such 
was apparently the Samaria of the New Testament, 
where Philip preached the Gosj)el, and a chvnch was 
gathered by the apostles.® — That the colonnade now 
seeir along the southern side of the hill, was connected 
with this temple, although not in itself improbable, is 
yet more perhaps than we are warranted certainly to 
affirm. 

In the next following centuries we know nothing 
of Sebaste, except from its coins ; of which there are 
several, extending from Nero to Geta, the brother of 
Caracalla.® Septimius Severus appears also to have 
established there a Roman colony, in the beginning of 

‘ Joseph. Ant, xiii. 10. 3. B. J. i. translation of the Latin epithet or 
‘-i* 7. name Augusta. 

Jos. Ant. xiii, 15. 4. xiv. 4. 4. Jos. Ant. xv. 8. 5. B. J. i. 21. 

5. 3. 2. Strabo, xvi. 2. 34. 

^ Jos. Ant. XV. 7. 3. B. J. i. 20. » Acts, viii. 5. 9. seq. 

3. Comp. Antiq. xv. 7. 7. ib. 8. 5. — « Eckhel, Doctr. Numm. iii. p. 
■l^he name Sebaste is the Greek 440. Mionnet, Med. Antiq.v. p.513. 

L 2 
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the third century.' Eusebius scarcely mentions the 
city as extant ; but Jerome speaks frequently of it, as 
do other writers of the same and a later age.^ Samaria 
early became an episcopal see. The bishop Marius 
or Marinus was present at the council of Nicea in 
A. D. 323 } and the names of six others are preserved, 
the last of whom, Pelagius, attended the synod at Je- 
rusalem in A. D. 536." The name of this see occurs 
in the earlier Greek Notitim, and also in the later 
Latin ones."* The city fell, with Nabulus, into the 
power of the Muhammedans during the siege of Jeru- 
salem ; but we hear nothing more of it, until the time 
of the crusades, except the slight mention by St. Wil- 
libald, in the ninth century.* At what time the splen- 
did city of Herod was laid in ruins, we are nowhere 
informed ; but all the notices of the fourth century 
and later, would rather lead us to infer, that the de- 
struction had already taken place before that early 
period. 

The crusaders afford us little information as to the 
Sebaste of their clay. They established here a I^atin 
bishopric, of which llayner is first mentioned as the 
occupant, about a, n. 1155; and the title was con- 
tinued in the Romish church until the fourteenth cen- 
tury.*' Saladin marched through it in a. d. 1184, on 
his retreat from Kerak.^ Benjamin of Tudela de- 
scribes it as a strong place, situated on a hill, watered 
with livulets, and abounding in gardens, orchards, 


^ Ulpian. Log. i. do Ceiisibus : 
“ Divus quoquc Sovoriis in Sebas- 
tenam civitatem coloniam doduxit.*' 
Coins of Julia Domna the wife of 
Severus, bear also the inscrijition 
COL. SEBASTE. Cellarius, No- 
tit. Orb. ii. p. 432. 

2 Ep. 80. Epit. Paula?, p. 077. 
See above, pp. 141, 142. Also the 
numerous citations in Reland, Pal. 
pp, 979—981. 

3 Lablrc, Concil. ii. c. /)J. v. c. 

r''"' 


286. Reland, Pal. p. 983. Le Quien, 
Or. Chr. iii. p. 650. seq. 

•* Reland, Pal. pp. 215. 220. 222. 
228. 

‘ See above, p. 126. St. Willi- 
bald. Hodoep. p. 378. ed. Mabilldn. 

Will. Tyr. xviii. 6. Jac. de 
Vitr. 56. p. 1077. See genr. Le 
Quien, Oricns Chr. iii. p. 1290. 
seq. 

7 Abiilfeda, Annal. a. h. 580. 
above, p. 127. 
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vineyards and olive-trees.* Phocas and Brocardus 
speak only of the church and tomb of John the Bap- 
tist, and of the Greek church and monastery near the 
summit of the hill.^ Similar slight notices are found 
in the travellers of the fourteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries® j in the eighteenth it appears 
not to have been noticed at all ; while in the present 
century it has again been often visited and described.^ 
There are in Sebiistieh a few Greek Christians ; and 
a titular Greek bishop of Sebaste resides in the con- 
vent at Jerusalem.® 


From Sebiistieh two roads lead into the direct 
route from Nabulus to Jenin. The easiest meets it 
at Beit Imrin, a village on that route, distant from 
Sebiistieh an hour and a quarter, N. 60° E. By this 
we despatched our servants and baggage, while we 
were occupied in looking at the ruins. The other 
road leads over the high ridge, which shuts in the ba- 
sin on the north. This we took. Leaving Sebiistieh 
at 10'' 40', we descended into the northern valley ; and 
then ascending the range of hills beyond, we came at 
11'' 20' to Burka, a large village situated upon a sort of 
terrace on the side of the northern ridge, overlooking 
the whole basin of Sebustieh." Like all the villages of 
these parts, it is surrounded by extensive olive groves. 


‘ Benj. de Tud. par Baratior, 
p. 77. 

Phocas, { 12. Brocardus, c. vii. 
p. 177. 

^ William of Baldcnsol, a. i>. 
i38G, p. 353. Sir. J. Maundcville, 
p. 107. Lond. 1839. Zuallardo, p. 
245. Cotovicus, p. 345. Della Valle, 
;i. p. 108. Paris, 1745. Quaresmius, 
h. p. 811, seq. Maundrell, March 
24. Morison, p. 231. 

‘ It is absolutely unpardonable 

L 


111 Dr. (Clarke, that he should at- 
tempt to impose upon himself or 
others, or even to suggest the 
idea, that the fortress of Sanur 
(his Santorri) might have been the 
site of the ancient Samaria and 
Sebaste, merely because he did not 
happen to see Sebustieh. See 
above, Vol. II. p. 105. note K 

•’ See Vol. II. p. 90. 

<» From Burka the bearing of 
Sebustieh is S. G® W. 

3 
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At 11| o’clock we reached the top of the ridge beyond, 
a steeper ascent, and had a noble' prospect of the 
fine basin behind us ; of the Mediterranean upon our 
left ; and also a view before us of another of those 
beautiful plains, which characterise this region in dis- 
tinction froin that of .Jerusalem, It was a fine broad 
valley running from E. to W. divided into two parts 
at some distance on our right, by irregular rocky hills 
projecting into it- from the north. The eastern por- 
tion appeared here green and beautiful, extending far 
eastward like an oval plane ; on its N. W. side lies 
Sanur, which was not here visible. The western part 
was narrower, less regular, and less rich, running off 
westwards towards the Mediterranean, and probably 
uniting in that direction with the valley of Nabulus 
and Sebustich. Many villages lay before us in vari- 
ous directions, scattered upon the lower hills beyond 
the valley ; but in consequence of the ignorance of our 
guide, we failed to obtain the names of many of them. 
He indeed was always ready with a name ; but we 
discovered by cross-examination, that he did not al- 
ways give the same, and therefore recorded only such 
as were confirmed by other testimony.’ 

We now descended obliquely along the northern 
side of the ridge on a general course E.N.E. We 
reached at 12'‘ 20' a small village called Fendekumieh^, 


1 The places which we ascer- 
laincd, as follows : Sebustich 
S. 15® W/ Surra S. 3® W. ’Ajjeh 
N. 5® E. Fahnieh N. 5® W. er- 
Rameh N. 6® W. — Anion^ the vil- 
lages which we thus lost, was pro- 
bably Sileh, or Silet ed-Dahr, “ Si- 
Ich of the siimniit,” as it is called in 
distinction from the Sileh west of 
Jenin, near the idain of Esdraelon. 
Maimdrell in passing by a direct 
route from el- Lejjiin to Sediustieh, 
had the two villages ’Arrabch and 
Rameh at his loft on the hills ; and 


came thcncc in an hour fo a well 
called Sileh, after the nearest vil- 
lage ; from this point he was an 
hour to Sebustieh; March 24th. 
Morison describes the well as on a 
hill, and the village as low^er down 
u})oii the slope ; p. 229. This Si- 
leh is marked in our lists in con- 
nection witli ’Ajjeh, ’Arrabeh, and 
Fahmoh ; and from the description 
of these travellers, would seem to 
be perhaps on the same slope sls 
Feiidekumieh, but further west. 

> This name is, doubtless, the 
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lying up some distance on the hill-side, with several 
fountains near it. We continued on the same course, 
still along the slope, with the fine valley beldw US’ on 
the left j and at 12| o’clock came to Jeba’, a large 
village, or rather town, on the slope of the range of 
hills, which at this point are much lower than where 
we had crossed further west. In the village is a tower; 
and there is quite an appearance of antiquity. The 
name, too, marks it decidedly as another ancient Geba 
or Gibeah ; but I am not aware of any notice of a 
place of that name in this quarter, unless it be the 
Gahe mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome, sixteen 
Roman miles from Cassarca.* Here we fell into the 
direct Nabulus road ; and descending to a fine foun- 
tain at the foot of the hill, found our servants and bag- 
gage waiting our arrival. We halted under the shade 
of the olive-trees to dine. 

Setting off again at half past o’clock, we con- 
tinued on the same course for twenty minutes ; when 
we passed the narrowest part of the valley, a stony 
dell, and emerging upon the open plain beyond, turned 
N. E. Here Scinur came in sight ; a ruin on an almost 
isolated rocky hill before us. Fifteen minutes further 
brought us to the apparent water-summit in the plain ; 
beyond which the waters no longer flow westwards. 
The valley opens out gradually into an extensive plain 
on the east of Sanur. At S'' 10', a spot was pointed 
out on our left, where a weekly fair is held, whicfi is 
frequented by the neighbouring peasants. At #e same 
time the villages of Meithelon and Misilya were in 
sight upon our right; the former bearing E.|S. dis- 
tant about half an hour, and the latter E. by N. per- 
haps an hour distant. We passed along the base of 

ancient Pen tacoi Ilia, {UvTaKo^ua ; tiiia Tertia, east of the Dead Sea. 
livit 1 find no ancient place of tbis Rel. Pal. pp. 215. 218. 2*23. 227. 925. 
name mentioned, except in Pala's- i Onomast. art. Gabathon. 

L 4 
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the hill on which Sanur stands at 3'‘ 20', having the 
village and ruin over us upon the left. 

This is a village and former fortress, situated on “a 
round rocky hill of considerable elevation, almost in- 
sulated in the plain, being connected with tiie low 
mountains in the N. W. only by a lower rocky ridge. 
The village was once considerable.. The fortress was 
formerly very strong ; and so far as the situation is 
concerned, might easily have been made impregnable. 
It belonged to one of the independent Sheikhs of the 
country; who, although nominally subject to the Turk- 
ish Pasha, was not always ready to yield him obe- 
dience. The notorious Jezzar with five thousand men 
once besieged the Sheikh for two months in his strong- 
hold, without success.' More than tJiirty years later, 
the chieftain having placed himself in open rebellion 
against the late Abdallah Pasha of ’Akka, that officer 
laid siege to the fortress in ] 830, the yea¥ befoi'e ’Akka 
itself was invested by the Egyptian army. With the 
aid of troops from the Emir Beshir of Mount Lebanon, 
he finally succeeded in taking the place, after a siege of 
three or four months ; razed the fortress; and cut down 
all the olive-trees. It is now a shapeless heap of ruins; 
among which a few families still find a home, living 
chiefly in caves. The castl^ .is described as having* 
borne the character of the* middle ages ; but I find no 
allusion to it in any writer, Prank or Arabian, until 
near the present century ; and it is therefore probably 
not of very ancient date.'' 


1 Brownp’s Travels, p. 565 . 
Clarke’s Travels in the Holy J. and. 
4to. p. 504. — This was before a. i>. 
1799. 

First apparently by Browne, 
who however does not ^ive the 
name; p. 565. It was visiied by 
T)r. Clarke in 1801, and Inter by 
Turner, Biiekinj^^hain. and otliers. 
It is the Saiitorri of’ I)r. Clarke, 


which ho tries to pass off as Sama- 
ria ; p. 500. 4to. — Ranmer suggests, 
that this may be the Bethulia of 
tlu* book of Judith, which lay ap- 
parently near the plain of Esdraelon, 
on the south, not far from Dothaim, 
and guarded one of the passtetf ; Ju- 
dith, vii. 1. 0. iv. 5. Reland, Kal«Bst. 
p. ()5H. Raumer, Pal. p. 149. But 
this fortress of yanur has no claim 
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The plain on the east of Sdnur is a beautiful tract, 
oval or nearly round in form, three or four miles in 
diameter, and surrounded by picturesque hills not very 
elevated. It is perfectly level, with a soil of rich dark 
loam exceedingly fertile. Its waters would seem na- 
turally to flow off somewhere on the S. E. quarter; but 
not being able to distinguish any outlet among the hills, 
we inquired, and were told that none exists. The 
plain, it was said, drinks up its own waters ; and in 
winter they collect upon it and form a lake, which 
renders our present road impassable. Hence it is 
planted chiefly with millet, a summer crop ; although 
in the N. W. part, where the surface is higher, we 
found the peasants engaged in harvesting wheat. From 
its mud in winter, the plain is called Merj el-Ghii- 
riik, ‘ Meadow of sinking or drowning,’ equivalent to 
‘ Drowned meadow.’ ^ Around its southern and eastern 
borders are siSveral villages.' 

We issued from the large plain at 4 o’clock, opposite 
to Jerba on our left, by a narrow plain or Wady coming 
from the N. E. After fifteen minutes this viUley turns 
E. where it runs up for some distance. On its southern 
side was the small village Kufeir, about twenty minutes 
dist^int. We kejtt on up the slight rocky ascent on 
the north ; and reaching its top at 4" 25', were sud- 
denly gratified with a wkle and glorious view, extend- 
ing across the lower hills to the great plain of Esdraelon 
and the mountains of Nazareth beyond. The impres- 

to antiquity ; and lies besides three Sebustieh to Jenin by a more west* 
hours distant from the plain of Es- ern route, leading by the village of 
draelon, guarding no pass what- ’Arrabeh; Reise, iii. p. IGl. 
ever. " These at bore as fol- 

‘ Monro in passing this way lows ; the little village of Jerba ly- 
on the 2d of May, saw here a lake, lUg at the same time N. about ten 
which he says, “ had been formed minutes distant at the foot of the 
within a short time from sopac un- hills ; viz. Sanur S. 25° W. 
known cause!” His muleteers had Meithelon S. 20° E. Judeideh S. 
probably never before seen it. i. 23° E. Sins S. 35° E, Misilya S. 
p. 276. — Schubert travelled from 72° E. 
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sion at first almost overpowered me. Just below us, 
x>n the left, was a lovely little basin or plain, a re- 
cess shut in among the mountains, and separated on 
the north from the great plain only by a slight ridge. 
I looked eagerly for the round summit of Tabor, 
but it was not visible ; the mountain of Duhy, the 
Little Hermon, rose in desert nakedness between and 
shut out Tabor wholly from the view. Fui’ther west, 
the mountains rose boldly along the north side of the 
great plain ; and the precipice S. by E. of Nazareth, 
to which an ecclesiastical tradition gives the name of 
the “ Mountain of the Precipitation*,” was conspicu- 
ous, bearing N. 7° E. 

We now had a considerable descent on the same 
course, about N. E. and came at o’clock to Kuba- 
tiyeh, a large village in the midst of very extensive 
and beautiful olive-groves. It lies on the east of the 
little plain above described, and somewhat higher; 
from the plain a valley extends up by the village on 
the north side, and opens into a still smaller plain in 
that direction, which it serves to drain. Our course 
now led us across this latter plain along its left side ; 
it is skirted by low hills, and was covered with fields 
of wheat ; but seemed not very fertile. Crossing a 
low rise of ground at 5 -]. o’clock, we left the plaii^ and 
descended into a narrow stony naked dell, not very 
deep, but yet sufficiently so to cut off all further ob- 
servation. It was now dry ; but water apparently 
often runs through it. ^ We followed down this dell 
about N. N. E. till it brought us at 0^ o’clock to 
Jenin. 

This place is situated in the mouth of the same 

^ Sal tus vcl Prajcipiti urn Domini; 2 Monro describes a spring as 

Brocardus, c. vi. p. 175. Quares- gushing out in this valley and fonn- 
mius, ii. p. 842. Cotovic. p. 349. iiig a considerable brook. This 
The tradition from which this name was early in May. Simimer Ram" 
springs is late and legendary ; as ble, i. p. 277. 
we shall see further on. 
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Wady, as it enters the great plain of Esdraelon, having 
gentle hills on either side. The town lies in the midst 
of gardens of fruit-trees, which are surrounded by 
hedges of the prickly pear j here too are seen a few 
scattered palm-trees. The houses are of stone, tolerably 
well built ; the place may contain perhaps two thou- 
sand inhabitants ; among whom are only three or four 
families of Greek Christians.* The most remarkable 
tiling here is the fine flowing public fountain, rising in 
the hills back of the town, and brought down so as to 
issue in a noble stream in the midst of the place. The 
fountain is built up with plain but good mason-work. 
It lias a reservoir of stone, in which the people may dip 
their jars; and also a long stone trough for the herds 
and flocks. The water flows off north-westwards to- 
Avards the Mediterranean.'*, 

This fountain had not been long built ; and is a 
good specimen of the public spirit of Husein ’Abd el- 
Ilady, late Mudir of Akka, whose authority extended 
over all the southern provinces of Syria. Husein was 
the head of a powerful flimily ; was very rich ; and 
employed some two or three hundred yoke of oxen in 
cultivating the plain of Esdraelon. He was now dead, 
and one of his brothers had succeeded to the same 
office. One of his sons was at this time governor of 
Nabulus. Another was also governor of Jenin, which 
is the chief place of the district embracing the great 
plain, and is subordinate to Nabulus, in the same man- 
ner as Hebron is to Jerusalem. He too cultivates large 
tracts of land upon the plain in the vicinity of Jenin. 

Jenin has ever been held, and with good reason, 
to be the Ginma of Josephus, which lay on the holders 

' Scholz says from 1500 to 2000 The elevation of Jenin, and of 
inhabitants ; p. 266. I supnpse the course the plain just adjacent, is 
place to be at least one qiSrlor as given by Schubert at 515 Paris feet, 
large as Nabulus, and probably Rcisc, iii. p. 162. 
more. 
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of the great plain towards Samaria ; indeed the pro- 
vince of Samaria extended from it southwards as far as 
to Acrabatene.' No further notice of the place ap- 
pears, until the time of the crusades, when it is several 
times mentioned by Arabian writers in connection with 
the march of Saladin.^ Brocardus speaks of it as 
Ginum®j and as it lies upon the great road between 
Jerusalem and ’Akka or Nazareth, it has since been 
visited and described by many travellers. 

The plain of Esdraelon is skirted on its southern 
side by low hills, running from Jenin in a N.W. di- 
rection, until they unite with an extension of the ridge 
of Carmel. Further south, these hills become higher 
and form the mountains of Samaria. It is this exten- 
sion of Carmel towards the S. E., consisting of a low 
ridge or range of hills, which separates the great 
southern plain along the coast, from that of Esdraelon. 
From the knoll on the west of Jenin, we could look out 
upon this part of the plain and the adjacent southern 
hills, which are very much lower and less bold than 
those on the northern side around Nazareth. Looking 
towards Carmel, on the S.E. side of a low Tell or 
mound, a little back from the plain, we could distin- 
guish the place called Ta’annuk, about two and a 
half hours distant ; it was said to have ruins, which 
led the people to suppose it was once a large city, 
though it now contains but a few families. Further 
to the right, the direction of cl-Lejjun, the ancient 
Legio, was shown : but we could not here make it out 
distinctly ; we saw it frequently afterwards. Ta’an- 
nuk is undoubtedly the ancient Taanach, first a city 

1 Vivam^ Jos. Ant. XX. 6. I. B. great plain? Josh. xix. 21. xxi. 
J. iii. 3, 4. Comp. B. J. ii. 12. 3, 2'J. 

where it is Reland, Pal. p. Bohaedd. Yit. Salad, p. 50. 

812. — Is there perhaps a connection AbnlfedaB Annal. a. ii. 578, 580, 
between this name and that uf the pp. 30. 30. in Schnltens, Excerpt. 
Hebrew En-Gannim, a Levltie^l Abulf. post Vit. Salad, 
city in Issachar, in or near the ' c. vii. p. 177. 
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of the Canaanites j then allotted to Manasseh and as- 
signed to the Levites ; and afterwards celebrated in 
the triumphal song of Deborah and Barak.' Euse- 
bius and Jerome describe it as three or four Roman 
miles from Legio ; which accords with the present 
site.^ The name is found upon Jacotin’s map ; but 
,1 am not aware tluit tlie place has been noticed by any 
traveller before Schubert.'' 

Eastward of Jenin, an arm or offset of the great 
plain runs up S. E. between the hills of Samaria on 
the south, here higher than those further west, and a 
range of naked rocky heights on the north, which ex- 
tend for some distance from S. E. to N. W. into the 
plain. This branch of the plain is about three quar- 
ters of an hour broad, and rises with a perceptible as- 
cent towards the S. E. for an hour and a half or two 
hours beyond Jenin. On its sides round about, are 
the villages Deir Abu Dha’if, Beit Kad, Fuku’a, Deir 
Ghuzal, and ’Araneh. On one of the highest points 
of the rocky heights north of this arm, lies the village 
of Wezar, apparently a ruin, and seen in all directions. 
From Jenin a direct road to Beisan leads obliquely up 
this plain, and across this northern range of mountains; 
on this road, and upon these mountains, lies an inhabited 
village called Jelbon, in which we may recognise the 
ancient Gilboa.'* This circumstance serves to identify 
these as the mountains of Gilboa, where Saul and Jona- 
than were slain ; and on which, according to Euse- 
bius and Jerome, a large village of the same name 


' Josh. xii. 21. xvh. 11. xxi. 25. 
Judg. i. 27. V. 19. It is further 
mentioned in Scripture only 1 Kings, 
iv. 12. 

- Onomast. arts. Thaanach and 
Thanaach, one four, the other three 
miles from Legio. 

^ Reise, iii. p. 164. 

^ Here again the final ^Ain of 


tiie Hebrew has fallen away as in 
eUJib; a very unusual circum- 
stance. See Vol. I. p. 376. note 
■i. Vol. II. p. 137. Our informa- 
tion respecting this village was 
obtained afterwards at Nazareth, 
from an intelligent Christian, who 
had himself travelled the road in 
question. 
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existed in their day.* The inhabitants of Jenin now 
call this range Jebel Fiiku’a, from the adjacent vil- 
lage ; but it is hardly probable that others give it this 
appellation. It constitutes a mountainous tract with 
several ridges, in all about an hour in breadth.* 

Besides the villages we had to-day seen on the 
right of our road after leaving ,Teba’, there is also mark- 
ed in our lists a place called Tubas, which probably 
corresponds to the Thebez of Scripture, where Abi- 
melech met his death.* That place was in the region 
of Shechem (Nabulus) ; and Eusebius and Jerome de- 
scribe it as thirteen Roman miles distant from the lat- 
ter, towards Scythopolis, now Bcisan.'* Berggren in 
passing from Nazareth to Nabulus took a route lying 
eastward of Jenin, and spent the night at Tubas ; he 
gives its position at nine hours from Nazareth and four 
from Nabulus.''* Between Tubas and the latter town, 
the same traveller passed, among others, the Wadys 
el-Malili and Fari’a.*' 

In the district west of our road, also, our lists give 
the name of the village Kefr Kud ; probably the Ca- 
parcotia of Ptolemy and the Peutinger Tables, on a 
road between Caesarea and Scythopoli.s, marked 
at twenty-eight Roman miles from the former and 
twenty from the latter. Of this ancient place nothing 


‘ Onomast. “ Gdbtie, monies 
{ilienigonarum in sexto lapide a 
Scythopoli, in quibns etiam viciis 
est graiidis, qiii vocatur Gcibus.” 

* From Jenin wt; took the fol- 
lowing^ bearings: Northern decli- 
vity of Cjirmel, as here seen, N. 

W. Ta’annuk N. 42® W. *Ara- 
neh in the plain N. 39° E. We- 
zar N. 46® E. ’Arubbonch N. 60® 
E. Friku’a N. 78® E. 

’ Judges, ix. 50. 

Onomast. art. Thebes. 

^ We made many inquiries after 
«Tirzah^ the most ancient capital 


of the kingdom of Israel ; 1 Kings, 
xiv. 17. XV. 33. &c. We could find, 
however, no name resembling it ; 
unless perhaps it be Tulluza, a 
place marked in our lists next to 
Tubas. See Second App. p. 129. 
No. 7. 

G Berggren, Resor, &c. del. 
iii. Bihang, p. 18. This appendix 
iu the original, containing Itinera- 
ries, is not given in the German 
translation. See however the lat- 
ter, Reisen, th. ii. p. 266. seq. — 
Comp, above Vol. II. p. 304. 
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more is known.' — Buckingham, in travelling from N4- 
bulus to Nazareth, describes himself as leaving the 
road to Jenin at Kiibatiyeh, and taking a more west- 
erly direction, which brought him in about two hours 
to a village which he calls “ Birreheen.” ^ This vil- 
lage, he says, “ is seated on the brow of a hill, and 
contains from forty to fifty dwellings; and just opposite 
to it on the west, distant about a mile, is another vil- 
lage of the same size,” which according to him is Kefr 
Kud. Afterwards, he turned N. E. through a narrow 
pass, and came out upon the plain of Esdraelon about 
two miles westward of Jenin.* The position of Kefr 
Kud is therefore, probably, not far from an hour west 
of Jenin, among the hills, half or three quarters of an 
hour distant from the ])lain. In crossing the latter, this 
village was nowhere visible to us. 

Saturday, June iGth. This guide wliom we had 
yesterday taken at Nabulus, j)roved so incompetent 
and untrustworthy, that we dismissed Jiim, and en- 
gaged a Muslim of Jenin to accompany us to Nazareth ; 
not indeed to show us the road, for that was plain 
enough, and our muleteers had often travelled it ; but 
in order to elicit from liim information as to the coun- 
try along the way. We were for some time undecided 
what route to take. I had a strong desire to visit 
Ta’annuk and el-Lejjun, to say nothing of the “ excel- 

’ Ptolcm. iv. 16. Reland, Pal. Kud. Ho leaves San ur at 8 o’clock ; 
pp. 421. 461. The Peut. Tables reaches Kubatiyeh (his Cabaat) in 
read Caporcotani ; which doubtless about two hours ; and ‘ Birreheen * 
is the same place. 8ee more in in about two hours more. Of 
Note XLI. end of the Volume. course it was now about 12 o’clock. 

- Is this perhaps the Burkin Then he turns N. E. through a 
of our lists ? This is marked on narrow pass, and after pursuing 
Jacotin’s map as nearly west of Jc- his way for some time, comes out 
uin ; but was not visible from our upon the plain^ of Esdraelon at 
road across the plain. noon. From Sanur to Kubatiyeh 

Travels in Falsest, pp. 551, we were short of an hour and a 
552. 4to.— Notwithstanding the ap- half ; and B.’s distance from thence 
parent display of accuracy in B.’s to Kefr Kud, is probably to be con- 
iiccount, I am still unable to fix de- tracted in like proportion, 
finitely the exact position of Kefr 
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lency of Carmel ; but we had already been compelled 
reluctantly to exclude this mountain from our plan, in 
in order to reach Beirut at the proper time ; and the 
way by the two villages in question, presented nothing 
else of special interest. Along the direct royte to Na- 
zareth, also, there is very little to be seen upon the 
plain. But by taking a direction somewhat further 
east, we should pass by Zer’in and several other places, 
which seemed connected with antiquity. We decided 
for the latter route, and were afterwards glad that we 
did so ; as it afforded us better views of the plain itself 
and of* its general character, than we could have ob- 
tained upon the other roads. 

Our grand object to-day was the position of the 
ancient Jezreel ; could this be satisfactorily determined, 
it would afford a clue for fixing the sites of various 
other places and historical events connected with this 
region. Setting oft* from Jenin at o’clock, we struck 
out upon the noble plain on a course about N. byE.^E. 
towards the western extremity of the mountains of 
Gilboa, which I have above described as running to- 
wards the N. W. We thus crossed the arm or offset of 
the plain, which here extends up S. E. and found all 
the water-courses, though now dry, running off west- 
wards, as do those also from the southern hills ; all 
going to swell in the rainy season “ that ancient river, 
the river Kishon V’ as it flows towards the Medi- 
terranean. In the plain are occasionally low ridges 
and swells. Perched high on the summit of one 
of the naked peaks of Gilboa, the village Wezar waf^ 
a conspicuous object, and apparently had been once a 
fortress, 

At 5 \ o’clock, we left the village ’Araneh on our 
right, and soon reached the broad western end of Gil* 
boa. The path now led over occasional slight spurs, 

! * > Judg. V. 21. 
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or roots of the mountain, stretching down still further 
westwards; and from such points we had extensive 
views of all the extent of the great plain, spread out 
upon our left, and of the long blue ridge of Carmel 
beyond, ^he prospect was charming for its rich fer- 
tility j^nd beauty. Yellow fields of grain, with green 
patches of cotton and millet interspersed, checkered 
the landscape like a carpet. The plain itself was 
almost without villages ; but on the slope of Carmel, as 
it extends S. E. or on hills further to the left, we could 
distinguish several places, as cl-Lejjun, Um el-Fahm, 
Ta’annuk, Sileli, el-Yamon, el-Bi\rid, Kefr Adan, and 
others. A small village called Jelameh, apparently 
deserted, was just on our left at ten minutes before 
C o’clock ; and here too we could sec Mukeibeleh, 
a village in the plain, on the direct route from Jenin to 
Nazareth.' 

The water-courses from the mountains on our right, 
all passed off westwards into the plain ; at G" 10' 
we came upon the junction of two of these of some 
size, but with no trace of water. Fiv'C minutes be- 
yond, we had a small site of ruined foundations on 
our right, called Sundela. At o’clock, we crossed 
the principal of the low spurs, and Zer’in lay before 
us. We now began to get sight of the country north 
of the range of Gilboa ; and were surprised to find it 
lying much lower than the plain we were crossing. 

At G" 40' the head of a Wady was on our right, run- 
ning down N. E. We had thus been about an hour 
in passing along the whole breadth of these mountains 
at their western end. At 7 o’clock we reached 
Zer’in. 

Thus far we had been travelling over the plain ; 

' From Jelameh my compa- 70° W. Sileh W. Ta’annuk N. 
nion took tlie following bearings : 70° W. el-Mukeibileh N. 60° 

Wczar N. 60° E. Kefr Adan S. W. 

VOL. ni. M 
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which here perhaps might be called undulating, in 
consequence of the slight spurs and swells above de- 
scribed. Further west it seemed perfectly level, with 
a general declivity towards the Mediterranean, to 
which its waters flow off. As we approached Zer’in, 
there was only a very gentle rise of the surface^ like 
another low swell ; and it was therefore quite unex- 
pected to us, on reaching that village, to find it stand- 
ing upon the brow of a very steep rocky descent of 
one hundred feet or more towards the N. E. where 
the land sinks off at once into a great fertile vallev 
running down E. S. E. along the northern wall of the 
mountains of Gilboa. This valley is itself a broad 
deep plain ; its water-bed runs along under the rocky 
declivity on the right, and then under Gilboa ; while 
on the other, or north-eastern side, the ground slopes 
gradually upwards to the base of the mountain of 
Diihy, the little Hermon. The western extremity of 
this mountain bears from Zer’in about N. by ]']. and 
from that point it stretches off east-south eastwards for 
some distance, parallel to Gilboa. It thus shuts out 
still all view of Mount Tabor; of which as yet we had 
had no glimpse. Hermon is not long ; its eastern par0’ 
being only a very low ridge along the north side of th^ 
valley. 

This deep plain, thus enclosed between the ranges 
of Gilboa and little Hermon, is about an hour in 
breadth ; and below Zer’in continues down E. S. E. 
quite to the plain of tlie .Iordan at Beisan. We could 
here see the acropolis of Beisan lying much lower than 
Zer’in ; and from every account, that place appears 
to be situated not far above the level of the Jordan 
valley. On our left, the Wady or plain below us ran 
up towai’ds the N. W. where it seemed soon to reach 
the level of the great plain above. The exact place 
the division of the waters, we were not able to 
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determine ; but so far as we could judge of it, as seen 
from the higher ground which we afterwards crossed, 
it seemed to be near the ruined villages Fuleh and 
’Afuleh in the plain. There is apparently no distinct 
water-shed^ but the portions of the great plain on the 
north and south of these hamlets, obviously send 
their waters westwards to the Mediterranean ; while 
near those ruins, the waters as obviously begin to run 
eastwards to the Jordan, with a much more rapid de-, 
scent through this broad deeper valley, than exists 
towards the west. Here then we have a second arm, 
or branch of tlie great plain of Esdraelon, running 
down eastwards between the two parallel ridges of 
mountains quite to the Jordan ; thus regularly con- 
necting the valley of the latter with the great plain 
above and further west, without any steep ascent or 
pass. 

In the valley directly under Zer’in is a consider- 
able fountain j and twenty minutes further east, another 
larger one under the northern side of Gilboa, called 
’Ain Jaliul. Zer’in itself thus lies comparatively high, 
and commands a wide and noble view ; extending 
down the broad low valley on the east to Beisan, and 
to the mountains of ’Ajlun beyond the Jordan ; while 
towards the west it includes the whole great plain 
quite to the long ridge of Carmel. It is a most inag- 
niticent site for a city ; which, being itself thus a con- 
spicuous object in every part, would naturally give its 
name to the whole region. There could therefore be 
little question, that in and around Zer’in, we had before 
us the city, the plain, the valley, and the fountain, of 
the ancient Jezreel.' 

The identity of this place with Jezreel was recog- 
nised by the crusadei’s, who giive it the name of Par- 

‘ Valley of Jezreel, Josh. xvii. iain at Jezreel, I Sam. xxix, L 
10. Jiulg. vi. Hos. i. 5. Foim- P/am of Esdraelon, Judith, i. 8. 

M 2 
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vum Gerimim ; but they remark also that it was called 
Zaraein ; and describe it as situated near the western 
end of Mount Gilboa, and commanding a wide prospect 
on the east to the mountains of Gilead, and on the 
west to (Carmel.' But this identity was again lost sight 
of ; and although writers in the seventeenth century 
speak of this deep valley under the name of Jezreel, 
and describe it correctly as lying between Gilboa and 
little Hermon and extending to the Jordan, yet the 
village itself seems not further to be mentioned, from 
the fourteenth century down to the year 1814.* Since 
then it has been again brought into notice by several 
travellers, but without any description of its site ; and 
also without any suggestion of its identity with Jezreel.'* 
It is only within the last three years, that this idea has 
been revived, apparently on mere conjecture."* Quite 
as recently, likewise, other travellers have still found 
the site of Jezreel at Jenin.* 

Here, as in so many other cases, the name itself is 


1 Will. Tyr. xxii. 2G. “ Jezra- 
hcel, nunc autem vnlgari appel- 
lationc dicitui* parvum (lorinum.” 
Benjamin of Tiidcla iiu‘utions In^re 
also Jezreel, which he calls Zarzin; 
Voyage p.ar Harat. p. 10.^. Brocar- 
dus, c. vii. pj). 176, 177. “ Jezraiil 
— hodio vix habet vigiiiti doinos, 
vocaturque Zaraein (Zaraein?) in 
nede mentis Gelboi* ad Occiden- 
lein sita. — Habet Jezrael pulehnim 
prospectum per totani Galila'am, 
ustjue ad Carmel nm et inontes 
riiamicis, montemque Thabor et 
Galaad.” This mention of Tabor 
is wrong. Brocardus describes 
also the broad valley of Jezreel as 
running down between Gilboa and 
little Hermon to the Jordan. — Sir 
John Maundeville likewise gives 
correctly the site of Jezreel, “ that 
sometjTue was dept Zarym;” p. 
111. Lond. 1839. 

Adrichomius copies the ac- 
count of Brocardus, p. 73, Fiirer 


of Haimendorf (1566) speaks of the 
fountain and valley under Mount 
Gilboa, and mentions apparently 
the village, of which he misunder- 
stood th(i nanu‘ ; p. 269. Numb. 

1 646. Doubdan describes the val- 
ley as extending to the Jordan, p. 
580. 8o too Mori.son, p. 216. Qua- 
resmius makes no allusion to Jez- 
reel or its valley. 

^ First by Turner, in 1814, Tour 
in the Levant, ii. p. 151. After- 
wards by Buckingham, p. 495. 4to. 
Berggrcn, Reisen, ii. p. 26*6. The 
map of Jacotiii has not the name f 
or rather, it has a wrong name in a 
wrong place. 

‘ Raumer’s Palast. ed. 2. p. 155. 
Schubert, Reise, iii. p. 164. Elliott’s 
Travels, ii. p. 379. 

•» Monro’s Summer Ramble, i. 
p. 277. Hanly’s Notices of thov 
Holy Land, Lond. 1835, p. 225: 
Paxton’s Letters, Lond. 1839, p. 
176. 
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quite decisive ; although at first view the resemblance 
between Jezreel and Zer’in is less striking. But the 
first feeble letter of the Hebrew being dropped, and the 
last syllable el becoming in, as is not unusual in Ara- 
bic', the two forms are seen to be obviously identical. 
From Eusebius and Jerome we know, that Jezreel lay 
in the great plain between Legio (el-Lejjun) and Scy- 
thopolis now Beisan ; and the pilgrim of Bourdeaux 
sets it at twelve Roman miles from the latter place, 
and ten from Maximianopolis, which lay somewhere 
near Legio.^ X'he Arabs at Zer’in, whose estimates of 
distatices by time are never very exact, gave the dis- 
tance to both el-Lejjun and Beisan at about three and 
a half hours. Both places were in sight, and seemed 
nearly equidistant. 

Jezreel is first mentioned as belonging to the tribe 
of Issachar ; and it constituted afterwards a part of 
the kingdom of Ishbosheth.'' It became more notori- 
ous under Ahab and Jezebel, who, though residing at 
Samaria, had a palace here ; and it was to enlarge the 
grounds of this palace, that the king desired the vine- 
yard of Naboth, and gave occasion for the tragic story 
of the latter.'' In the retributions of diviiie Pi’ovidence, 
the same place became the scene of the massacre of 
Jezebel herself, her son Joram, and all the house of 
Ahab, by the hand of Jehu." Still later, Jezreel is 
alluded to by the prophet Hosea j and we find the 
name in the book of Judith under the Greek form Es- 
drelom.* In the days of Eusebius and Jerome it was 
still a large village, called Esdraela ; and the Bour- 


' As in Beitin for Bethel ; Is- lis, sec Note XLL, end of the vo- 
nia'in for Ishmael, Isma’il : and liune. 


other examples. See above, Vol. II. 
p. 128. 

“ Oiiomast. art. Jezrael. Itin. 
Hieros. ed. Wessel. p. 586. — On the 
probable position of Maximianopo- 


3 Josh. xix. 18. 2 Sam. ii. 8, 0. 

♦ 1 Kings, xviii. 45, 46. c. xxi. 

■’ 2 Kings, ix. 14 — 37. x. 1 — 11. 
Hos. i. 4. ; comp. i. 11. ii, 22, 
— Judith, i. 8. iv. 5. vii. 3. 

3 
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deaux pilgrim in the same age mentions it as Stradela.' 
We hear nothing more of it until the time of the cru- 
sades ; when it was called, as we have seen, by the 
Franks Parvum Gcrinum, and by the Arabs Zer’in.^ 
In A.n. 1183, Saladin encamped by the fountain, 
then known to the Franks as Tubania ; but deserted it 
on the approach of the Christians, after a skirmish with 
a band of knights coming from Kerak and Shobek, 
and after destroying the village.’ In a. d. 1217 , a 
Christian host advanced through this valley to Beisan.^ 
Zer’in then contained hardly twenty houses j and since 
that time we hear no more of it, until the present cen- 
tury, as above described.” 

At the present day, Zer’in has j)crliaps somewhat 
more than twenty houses ; but they are nearly in ruins, 
and the place contains few inhabitants. The principal 
mark of antiquity we saw, w'as a sarcophagus with 
sculptured ornaments, lying on the left of our path just 
as W'e entered the village. Other travellers speak of 
more.*’ There is a square tower of some height, partly 
in ruins ; from the several windows of whicli we enjoyed 
a splendid view of the adjacent country in all direc- 
tions. Several of the inhabitants gathered ai'ound us ; 
and we had here no difficulty in finding out the names 
of all the places visible. Most of them we knew al- 
ready. Wezar was still in view on its high j)eak ; 
and below it, on the northern slope of the mountain, 
was another village, Nuris. Tell Beisan, the acropo- 
lis of that ))!ace was quite distinct down the great 
valley far below us.' North of that valley, on the low 

1 Oiiomast. art. Jezrad, Ttiii. ‘ Wilkeii, ib. vi. p. 144. 

ITieros. p. .586. * Brocardus, c. vii. pp. 176, 177. 

‘ Miintcr enumerates Parvum cpioted on p. 164. above. 

Gerinum amon^ th(‘ posses.sions of Buckino:ham, p. 495. 4to. El- 

the Templars; Statutenbueb, &e. liott, vol. ii. p. 379. 

P- 7 So Beth-sheaii (Beisan) is said 

< Will. Tyr. xxii. 26. Bobaed. to be “ beneath Jezreel,” Kings, 
Vitji;' SaJad. pp. 53, 54. ‘ Wilken, iv. 12. 

Gcsch. dcr ilr. ix. ii. pp. 231, 232. 
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ridge running out eastwards from little Hermon, was 
seen the village Kumieh j on the summit of the same 
mountain was the Wely of Diihy ; and at thf western 
end, ovcragainst Zcr’in, lay the village Solam, to which 
we afterwards came. In the west, we could now dis- 
tinguish more clearly t;l-Lejjun with its minaret, on 
the slope of the plain, as it rises gradually to the line 
of hills, which form the extension of Carmel in that 
quarter.’ 

Leaving Zer’iu at 7^ o’clock, we descended in a 
direction neaily east, to the fountain below the village, 
reaching it in twelve minutes, by a steep and rocky 
path. The water is copious and good ; not gushing 
out in one large fountain, but flowing up thi’ough the 
gravel in various places, and running off in many little 
rills to form a small brook below. We were told that 
this fountain in former times became dry every sum- 
mer, and at length dried nj) wholly ; but the same 
public spirited Husein ’Abd el-Hady already men- 
tioned', had caused it to be again opened about four 
years previously, by digging down till the water flowed, 
and then filling in loose gravel ; so that now the water 
never fails. From this circumstance it bears the name 
of ’Ain el-Meiyiteli, “ The Dead Fountain.” 

From here we proceeded down the valley S. E. 
twenty minutes to ’Ain Jalud, a very large fountain, 
flowing out from under a .sort of cavern in the wall 
of conglomerate rock, which here forms the base of 
Gilboa. T'he water, is excellent; and issuing from 


' From Zor’iii we took the 
followiiif^ bearings, beginning at 
the south and proceeding towards 
the left: Wezar S. 38® E. Nuris 
S. 47® E. Tell Beisan S. (>5® E. 
Kriiuieh E. Wely ed-DTdiy, sum- 
mit of little Hermon, N. 20® K. 
Sulain N. 12° E. FiiUdi N. 1 1® W. 
’Afuleh N. 22® W. Khinieifis (or 


Ukhneifis) N. 32® W. North end 
of Camel, as here seen, N. 34® W. 
el-lAvjjun N. 80® W. IVannuk S. 
80® W. (?) Sileh S. 75® W. el- 
Yamon S. 55® W. cl-Barid S. 50® 
W. Kefr Adan S. 45^ W. Mu- 
keibileh S. 40® W, Jelamch S. 15° 
W. Jenin S. 15® W. 

•’ See above, p. 155. 


M 1 
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crevices in the rocks, it spreads out at once into a fine 
limpid pool, forty or fifty feet in diameter, in which 
great numbers of small fish were sporting. From the 
reservoir, a stream sufficient to turn a mill flows off 
eastwards down the valley. There is every reason to 
regard this as the ancient fountain of Jezreel, where 
Saul and Jonathan pitched before their last fatal battle ; 
and where, too, in the days of the crusades, Saladin and 
the Christians successively encamped. At that time 
the Christians called it Tubania ; but among the Arabs 
it already bore its present name.' The presence offish 
in the fountain, probably gave rise to the story of its 
furnishing a miraculous supply for the whole Christian 
army during several days.^ 

Having breakfasted at the fountain, we set off* again 
at 8" 55 ', bending our steps towards Solam, on our way 
to Nazareth. Tlie place was not visible here in the 
deej) valley, nor was there any direct path leading to 
it. We struck oft’ through the open fields in a direc- 
tion about north ; and crossed soon the little stream- 
let, coming from the other fountain and probably also 
from higher up the valley. The soil of this plain, and 
also of the gradual northern slope, is exceedingly fer- 
tile ; and the fields in many parts were still covered 
with a rich crop of wheat, long ready and waiting for 


‘ 1 Sam. xxix. 1. Will. Tyr. 
xxii. 2G. 13ohae(l. Vit. Salad, p. 
53. Sec above, p. lOG. Bohaed- 
din writes el-Jalut ; which form Ja- 
lut is the Arabic for Goliath. It is 
difficult, fit first, to see how this 
name should come to be found in 
this region ; but there would seem 
to have been an early legend, that 
here was the scene of David’s com- 
bat with Goliath. In connection 
with Stradela QJezreel) the Itin. 
Hieros. has the following : “ Ibi est 
campus, ubi David Goliat occidit;’* 
p. 58G. ed. Wesscling. ' Bui i find 
no other trace of this les 


Will. Tyr. xxii. *27. “ Cum hac- 
teniis tarn fons supra nominatus 
quain (|ui ex eo rivus profluit, pis- 
ces aut nullos aut rarissimos ha- 
bere crederetur, illis diebus tantam 
dicitur copiam ministrassc, quae 
universo exercitui sufficere posset.” 
— The same writer correctly de- 
scribes the stream as flowing to- 
wards Beisan ; ibid. 20.: “ Subito 
Salahadinus castra solvens, ex in- 
sperato fontem deserit, inferiusque 
versus Bethsan, fontis ejusdem nu- 
enta seijuens, . . . castrametatus 
est.” So too Marin us Sanutiis, p. 
25 1 . Comp. Reland, Pal. p. 803 
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the sickle. The harvest in other quarters of the plain 
seemM to be already ended. This valley is included 
under the name Merj Ibn ’Xmir, by which the whole 
great plain of Esdraelon is known to the Arabs. Our 
guide from Jenin took us directly through several 
fields of grain, where his donkey and our mules crop- 
ped their fill in passing ; but at length, after ascending 
gradually for some time, we fell into the path from 
Zer’in to S61am, and reached the latter at 10 '* 25 ', in 
an hour and a half from ’Ain Jalud. Our progress 
however had been rather slower than usual. 

S61am lies, as we have seen, on the declivity at the 
western end of the mountain of Diihy, overagainst 
Zer’in, but higher ; having the deep broad valley of 
Jezreel between, and overlooking the whole western 
plain to Carmel. Mount Tabor was not yet visible. 
The village is small and dirty, lying upon a steep slope, 
with a small fountain hardly sufficient for the wants of 
the inhabitants. The people were civil and friendly. 
One old man accosted us, professing to be the keeper 
of the Wely of Duhy ; and offered his services as a 
guide to the mountain, which he said was often visited 
by the monks.' 

Although we could now find no remains of antiquity 
about the village, yet there is little room for doubt, 
that it is the ancient Shunem of tlie tribe of Issachar, 
Avhere the Philistines encamped before Saul’s last bat- 
tle.^ From the same place, apparently, Abishag the 
Shunamite was brought to the aged David ; and here it 
was, probably, that Elisha often lodged in the house 
of the Shunamitish woman, and afterwards raised her 

‘ We took at Soliim the follow- W. Um el-Fahm S. W. cl- 
in]^ bearings : Wely ed- Diihy, top Lejjfm S. 84® W. Nazareth, as we 
of the mountain, N.E. by K. We- found afterwards, bears from Solam 
zar S, 9® E. Zer’in S. 12® W. N. 9® W, 

Jenin S. 20® W. Ta’annuk S. 50® - Josh^ xix. 18. I Sam. xxviii. 4. 
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son from the dead.^ Eusebius and Jerome describe it 
in their day, as a village lying five Roman miles from 
Mount Tabor, towards the southern quarter, and 
they write the name already Sulem.^ The crusaders 
also speak of Suna on the S. W. side of the little Her- 
mon * ; but from that time onwards, the name I believe 
nowhere occurs, until we find it upon the map of 
Jacotin in the present century. In a.d. 1822, the 
village was seen by Berggren ■' ; but although since then 
various travellers have taken it in their route, yet it has 
been recognised as Shunem only within the last three 
or four years.'' 


As we here at ScMam took leave of the valley of Jez- 
reei, and of the objects immediately connected with it; 
this may be a proper place to pause for a moment, and 
bring together what remains to be said upon that valley, 
and on some other points which have been already 
brought into view. 

Gilboa. I have already adduced the evidence, which 
goes to show that the heights south of the said valley, 
separating it from the more southern arm of the great 


* ] Kinf?s, i. S. 2 Kings, iv. 8 — 
87. viii. 1 — 6. Euscbiusnnd Jeroiiio 
suppose tho hostess of Eli.^lia to 
have dwelt at Soiuivn, a village in 
Akrabatcne. But th('. mother, on 
the death of her child, goes to Eli- 
sha on Mount Cannol, apparently 
not very distant ; 2 Kings, iv. 22 — 
2.5. This accords far better witli 
the relative position of 861am. 
Onomast. art. Sonam. 

- Onomast. art. Stdem. In the 
present text of Eusebius, the nanu* 
stands as but Jerom 

copy evidently had . This 

change from ?i to I was fre vpieiit in 
IlcibreW, as it is in other languages. 
See'i^eiiius, Lex. lett. 


Brocardus, c. vii. p. 17G. Ma- 
rin. Sanut. p. 24P. 

‘ Reisen, &c., ii. p. 205. Per- 
haps Seholz means the same by 
his “ Selwam,” p. 204. One might 
suppose too, that the Salem of Co- 
tovicus north of Jenin, was for S6- 
1am ; but he places it on the south 
of the valley near the foot of Gil- 
boa ; Jtin. p. 847. 

’ Monro mentions here a tower 
( not town) as having been destroyed 
by ’Abdallah Pasha of ’Akka about 
1881 ; vol. i. pp. 278. 280. Elliott’s 
Travels, ii. p. 378. Scliubert^eise, 
iii. ]). I()5. Kaumer, Palas^ed. 2. 
p. 187. 
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plain, are no other than the ancient mountains of 
Gilboa ; they were so regarded in the days of Eusebius 
and Jerome, and also in the age of the crusades and 
since.' Yet the name Gilboa (Jelbon) is not now 
known among the inhabitants, as applied to these moun- 
tains, but only to the village upon them.“ This latter 
circumstance, together with their relative position to 
Scythopolis (Beisan), Jezreel, and Sluinem, leaves no 
room for doubt respecting their identity. The highest 
part is towards the east, two liouvs or more from Zer’in. 
Further down towards the Jordan valley, they become 
lower. 

Little Tlermon. The high ridge ©n the north of the 
valley of Jezreel, known to the Arabs as Jcbel ed- 
Diihy, I have above called the Little Hermon, in dis- 
tinction from Jebel esh-Sheikh north of Banias, the 
true and only Hermon of tlie Scriptures.” Tliere is no 
ground to suppose that this mountain of Diihy is men- 
tioned in Scripture as Hermon ; yet this name was 
certainly applied to it in the days of Jerome, and may 
therelbre be used without improj)riet3% for the sake of 
convenience.'* It probably had its origin in the fourth 


1 Soe above, pp. 157, 158.; where 
the words of Eusebius and Jerome 
are cited. Will. Tyr. xxii. lid. 
Jh'ocirdus, c. vii. pp. 17(), 177. 
JSrariiius Sanutus, p. 25 1 . Cotovicus, 
p. 347. Doiibdaii, p. 580. &c. Qua- 
resmius does not mention Gilboa. 

' I speak her(» advisedly , for I 
had been misled by Eichardson, to 
look for the mountains of Gilboa as 
bordering upon the Jordan valley 
north of Eeisan. lie says ex- 
pressly of the mountain there : 
“The natives still call it Gibl Gilbo, 
or Mount Gilbo ; ” Travels, ii. p. 424. 
This led us to make minute and 
extensive intpiiry, which resulted 
in showing the language of Ricli- 
ardson to be utterly without found- 
ation. — The same writer’s account 
of his route between Jenin and Eei- 


saii (ib. p. 418.), is to me unintelli- 
gibl(», without imputing to him a 
greater degree of negligence than 
I am willing to e5cpress. 

< See more on Jebel esh-Sheikh 
as Hermon, near the end of the 
next section. 

‘ Jerom(‘ twice mentions a Her- 
raon near Mount Tabor. Ep. 44. ad 
Marcellam, Opp. ed. Mart. i. iv. ii. 
p. 552. “ Apparebit o])pidum Naim 
. . . Videbitur et Ilernionim et tor- 
rens Endor in quo superatur Sisc- 
ra.” Ep. 80. ad Eustoch. Epitaph. 
PauUc, ibid. p. 077. “ Scandebat 

montem Thabor . . . Aspiciebat 
procul montes Hermon et llermo- 
nim, et campos latos Galila'se,” 
&c. This form Hermonim is the 
Hebrew plural, borrowed from Ps. 
xlii. 7. « 
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century, after the conversion of Constantine had made 
Palestine accessible to foreign ecclesiastics and monks, 
who now busied themselves in tracing out all the names 
and places of Scripture, without much regard to ci'iti- 
cism or to earlier tradition.* Eusebius appears to have 
listened doubtfully to an older tradition of Hermon, 
as situated near Paneas ; but makes no allusion to one 
near Tabor.' .Jerome heard the same tradition of the 
true Hermon from his Jewish instructor, and speaks of 
it much more decidedly.' The name Hermon, there- 
fore, was probably first applied to this mountain near 
Tabor, in the interval between these two writers, on a 
mere conjecture drawn from the words of the Psalmist : 
“ Tabor and Hermon shall rejoice in thy name'* and 
it was natural for Jerome afterwards to speak of it in 
the plural form, Hermonim, in distinction from what 
he knew to be the proper Hermon in the north. This 
name continued, in ecclesiastical tradition, through 
the middle ages and the following centuries ; and 
maintains itself still in the n)onasteries.=' The Arab 
Christians appear also to be acquainted with it as 
Haramon, but do not use this name ; and among the 
Muslims, it seems to be entirely lost. The old man 
whom we met at Solam, had learned it from pilgrims 
to the mountain. 

This mountain of ed-Duhy, therefore, has. little of 
historical interest ; nor has it cither beauty or fertility 


1 See the roniarks at the bc«^in- 
nin^ of Sect. VIT. Vt)l. I. p. -37 1 . seq. 

- Onoinast. art. Alrmon. 

^ “ Ilebrajus voro, quo pne- 
legente Scripturos didici, aiHrmat 
moiitem iErmon Paneadi immi- 
nero, . . . de quo nunc ahstiva^ 
nives Tyrum ad delicias furuntur.” 
Jerome adds all this to the article 
of Eusebius. 

^ Ps. Ixxxix. 12. [13.] It was 
taken for granted, mat as Tabor 
and Hermon ire here mentioned 
together,, they must also lie close 


together. But both this and all 
. the other pa.s sages of Scripture, in 
which Ifennon occurs, apply with 
far greater strength and beauty to 
Jobel csh-Sheikii. So especially 
the difficult passage, Ps. cxxxiii. 3. ; 
vhich, however it may be ex- 
jdaiiied, can have no allusion to the 
vicinity of Tabor, notwithstanding 
Relaiurs suggestion ; Palaedi. pp. 
325, 320. 

5 Brocardus, c. vii. p. 177. Ma- 
rin. Samit. p. 251. Cotovic. p. 347. 
Maundrell, April 19. 
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to excite the attention of the traveller. It is in fact a ' 
desert shapeless mass ; and when, as we approached 
Jenin from the south, it was erroneously pointed out to 
me as Tabor, I felt great disappointment. The highest 
part, crowned by the Wely, is towards the western 
end ; further east it sinks down gradually to a low 
ridge of table-land, along the eastern j)art of the valley 
of Jezreel. 

Valley of Jezreel. This great valley is celebrated 
in Scripture history, for the remarkable victory of 
Gideon, and the last fatal overthrow of Saul. The 
Midianites, the Amalekites, and the children of the 
East had come over .Jordan and pitched in the valley 
of Jezreel ; and Gideon had gathered the Israelites 
of the northern tribes together, and encamped at the 
well of Herod, probably on Mount Gilboa ; since “the 
host of Midian was beneath him in the valley.”' Here 
Gideon went down to the host, and heard the dream ; 
and then, with his three hundred men, attacked and 
miraculously routed the whole host of Midian.^ — ■ 
Against Saul, the Philistines came up and . pitched in 
Shunem (Sdlam), and Saul and all Israel pitched in 
Gilboa ; afterwards the Philistines are said to be at 
Aphek, and the Israelites at a fountain in Jezreel, 
doubtless the present ’Ain Jalud.''’ Forsaken of God 
and in the depth of his despair, Saul now crossed 
over the ridge of the little Hermon to Endor, to con- 
sult the sorceress. The battle took place next day ; 

“ the men of Israel fled from before the Philistines, 
and fell down slain in mount Gilboa and Saul and 
his three sons were found among the dead. The 
Philistines cut off his head, stripped the dead body, 

• Judg. vi. 33. 35. vii. 1. 8. near Endor; the latter is on the 

” Judg. vii. 9—25. north side of the little Hermon. 

^ I Sam. xxviii. 4. xxix. 1. Eu- Onoiiiast. “ juxta Endor 

Bebius and Jerome place Aphek Jezraelis, vibi dimicavit Saul.” 
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and ttien fastened it to the wall of Beth-shean.' Thus 
in the language of David’s pathetic elegy : “ The 
^ beauty of Israel was slain upon thy high places I ” and 
hence the curse upon the scene of slaughter; “Ye 
mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, neither rain 
upon you, nor fields of offering.”^ 

Beisun. The ancient name Beth-shan or Beth- 
shean survives in the Beisan of the present day, situ- 
ated in the lower end of the valley of Jezreel, where it 
opens into the valley of the Jordan. Tell Beisan, the 
acropolis of the former city, as we saw it from Zer’in, 
is in the northern part of the valley, and from it the 
ground slopes up gradually towards the north, to the 
higher table-land stretching off‘ eastwards from the 
mountain of Diiliy. South of Beisan the valley is an 
hour in breadth, much as we saw it further west'"* ; 
and then again come the mountains which skirt the 
Jordan valley, and run up also west-northwestwards 
into those of Gilboa. 

The present village of Beisan stands on rising 
ground, somewhat above the valley of the Jordan ; 
and contains seventy or eighty houses. The inhabi- 
tants are described as a fanatical set ; and have be- 
come rather notorious among travellers for their law- 
less demeanour. * The ruins of tlic ancient city, ac- 
cording to Burckhaixlt, are of considerable extent ; it 
was built along the banks of the rivulet, which waters 
the town, ^nd in the vallies formed by its several 
branches ; and must have been nearly an hour in cir- 
cuit. The chief remains are large heaps of black 
hewn stones, with many foundations of houses and 


* 1 Sam. xxviii. 5 — 25. c. jxxi. 

2 Sam. i. 19. 21. ^ 

3 At one hour distant to the 
south, the mountains bejjin again; ’* 
Burokhardt, p. 349. 


4 BurSkhardt’s Travels in Syria, 
&c. p. 34:3. Irby and Mangles, 
p. 303. llichardson, vol. ii. bi 420. 
scq. Bertou, in Bull, de la Soc. de 
Geogr. Sept. 1839, p. 151. se^ 
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fragments of a few columns.^ Irby and Mangles found 
hefe a theatre, measuring about one hundred and 
eighty feet across the front ; and also excavated tombs 
lying N. E. of the acropolis without the walls, with 
sarcophagi remaining in some of them, and several of 
the doors still hanging on the ancient hinges of stone 
in remarkable preservation. The acropolis is a high 
circular hill ; on the top of which are the traces of 
the walls which encompassed it. Two streams run 
through the ruins of the city, almost insulating the 
acropolis, and uniting below *, over one of these, S. W. 
of the acropolis, is a fine Roman bridge.'^ This would 
seem probably to be the rivulet which comes down 
the valley of Jezreel ; though this is not said. On the 
left bank of the stream is a large Khan, where the 
caravans repose which take the shortest road from 
Jerusalem to Damascus, crossing the Jordan below the 
Lake of Tiberias. 

Rcth-shean lay within the borders of Issachar ; but 
belonged to Manasseh, though not at first subdued.’* 
It is elsewhere mentioned in Scripture only in con- 
nection with the catastrophe of Saul, and as part of 
the district of one of Solomon’s purveyors.’* Very 
early after the exile it took in Greek the name of Scy- 
thopolis.'’ Pompey passed this way from Damascus 

^ Biirckhardt, ibid. Scythians, who arc reported an- 

‘ Irby and Manj^les, pp. 302, ciently to have made an incursion 
303. into Palestino during the reign of 

^ Josh. xvii. 11. 10. Judg. i. 27. king Josiah ; Ilerodot. i. 103 — 105. 

1 Chr. vii. 29. Plin. II. N. v. 10.20. Georg. Syu- 

^ 1 Sam. xxxi. 10. 12. 2 Sam. cell. p. 214. ed. Paris. See Rosen- 

xxi. 12. — 1 Kings, iv. 12. miiller, Bibl. Geogr. i. i. p. 273. 

’ Judith, hi. 11. yiKvOiou ttoXic. Reland, Pal. p. 992. seq. Later 

2 Macc. xii. 30. The Sept, in Judg. i. writers, and among them Reland 

27. has also: nmOmiv, y tern and Gesenius, regard this etyino- 

TToXbCy but this is justly regarded by logy as fabulous ; and suppose the 
Reland as a later gloss. Jos. Ant. name * Scythopolis to be derived 
xii, 8, 5. HijOffdvyy icaXoe/eh^t; iTfjuQ rather from the vicinity of Succoth, 

SKvOoTToXig. xiii. 6. 1. — which lay near the Jordan ; Re- 
Xhe origin of this name is referred land, 1. c. Gesenius, zu Burckhardt’s 
by earlier writers to a colony of Reisen, p. 1058. Rosenra. Bibl. 
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to Jerusalem ; the place was one of those built up by 
Gabinius ; and became the largest city of the DecapoUs, 
and the only one west of the Jordan.' Eusebius and 
Jerome describe it in their day as a noble city ; it had 
already its bishops, became afterwards the principal 
see of Palestina Secunda, and had a celebrated mon- 
astery, which is often mentioned in connection with 
Euthymius and Sabas, and as the residence of Cyrill of 
Scythopolis.^ In the time of the crusades it is describ- 
ed as a small place with many ruins. The Franks 
transferred the seat of the bishop to Nazareth, which 
before was not an episcopal see.* The town, though 
weak, was gallantly and successfully defended by its 
inhabitants against Saladin in a. n. 1182; although 
the very next year, it was deserted on his approach, 
and after being plundered by him, was consigned to 
the flames.* It is subsequently mentioned by other 
writers ; but appears not again to have been visited by 
travellers, until Burckliardt took it in his way from 
Nazareth to es-Salt in a. d. 1812.» 

Fuleh. On the great plain west of Solam, lie the 
ruined villages Fuleh and ’Afuleh ; the former hai*dly 
three quarters of an hour distant, and the latter about 
a mile beyond ; both lying near the low water-shed at 
the head of the valley of Jezreel. Fuleh has become 


Eccle.s. Graec. Monum. tom. ii. iii. 
William of Tyre calls it erroneous- 
ly the metropolis of Pahestina Ter- 
tia, xxii. IG. 

» Will. Tyr. xxii. 16. 26. Jac. de 
Vitr. 56. p. 1077. 

4 Will. Tyr. xxii. 16. Wilken, 
Gesch. der Kr. iii. ii. p. 210. — 
Will. Tyr. xxii. 26. Bohaed. Vit, 
Sal. p. 53. Wilken, 1. c. p. 230, 

•> AbulfediB Tab. Syr. p. 84. 
Brocardus, c. vii. p. 176. Marin. 
San. p. 247. Sir J. Maundeville, 
p. 111. Loud. 1839. Burekhardt, 
p. 3-13. Irby and Mangles, p. 301. 
seq. , V 


Gcogr. ii. ii. p. 107. seq. Jerome 
says, Quaist. Hebr. in Gen. xxxiii. 
17. “In IlebriBO legitur Sochoth 
(fl’lSp) ; est autem usque hodie civi- 
tas trans Jordanem hoc vocabulo in 
parte Scythopolcos.” 

I Joseph. Ant. xiv. 3. 4. ib. 5. 
3. B. J. i. 8. 4.— B. J. iii. 9. 7. Pliii. 
II. N. V. 19. Ptolem. v. 17. Comp. 
Beland, Pal. p. 203. Rosenm. Bibl. 
Geogr. h. ii. p. 1 1. 

Onomast. art. Bethsafi, Le 
Quien, Oriens Chr. iii. p. 682. seq. 
Reland, Palaest. pp. 995. «eq. 215. 
223. 225. Cyril. Scythop. Vit. St. 
Euthvmii et St, Sabaj, in Cotelier, 
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celebrated in modern times as the central point of the 
battle in a. d. 1799, between the French and the 
Turkish army advancing from Damascus for the relief 
of ’Akka, commonly known as the battle of Mount 
Tabor.* But the place has a still older renown, as the 
site of a fortress in the time of the crusades, known among 
the Arabs as Fuleh and among the Franks as the castle 
‘Faba, and occupied by the knights Hospitalers and 
Templars in common.^ It is mentioned in a. d. 1183 
in connection with the march of the Christians to the 


fountain Tubania ; and was 
after the battle of Ilattin.-* 

■ Lejjun. On the western 

1 “When the French invaded 
Syria, Nazareth was occupied by 
six or eight hundred men, whose 
advanced posts wore at Tubariyeh 
and Sated. Two hours from Naza- 
reth, General Kleber sustained with 
a corps not exceeding fifteen hun- 
dred men, the attack of the whole 
Syrian army, amounting to at least 
twenty-tive thoiisaud. He was 
posted in the plain of Ksdraeloii, 
near the village of Fuleh, where he 
formed his battalion into a square, 
which continued figliting from sun- 
rise to mid-day, until they had ex- 
pended almost all their ammunition. 
Bonajiarte, informed of KleheFs 
perilous situation, advanced to his 
support with six hundred m(*n. No 
sooner had he come in sight of the 
enemy, and fired a shot over the 
plain, than the Turks, supposing 
that a large force was advancing, 
took precipitately to flight ; during 
which several thousand were kille(l 
and many drowned in the river of 
Deburieh, which then inundated a 
part of the plain. Bonaparte dined 
at Nazareth, . . . and returned the 
same day to ’Akka.” Burckhardt’s 
Travels in Syria, &c. p. This 
was on the IGth of April, 1799. 
The same general account is given 
in the various Lives of Napoleon ; 
see likewise Thiers, Revolution 
VOL. IIL 


captured by Saladin in 1187 


border of the great plain of 

Franc^aise, tom. x. p. 40.5 — 407. 
Paris, 1834. 

^ Faba is simply the translation 
of Fuleh, “ a beau ; ” Fr. la Feve. 
Hugo IMagon in Martoneot Durand, 
tom. V. pp. .598, ,599. Wilken, Gesch. 
dor Kr. iii. ii. pp. ‘231. ‘207. Bro- 
ca rdus, c. vii. p. 170. — In Le Clerc’s 
edition of Brocardus, this name is 
wrongly printed SaOu} the edition 
of Keineccius (Magdeb.A«587) has 
correctly Faba. 

Bohaeddin, Vit. Salad, p. 54. 
Wilken, 1. c. pp. 231, 232. — Ahul- 
fedae Amial. a.ii. .583. Mejr cd- 
Din in Fundgr. des Or. iii. p. 81. 
Wilken, Comment, de Bell. Cruc. 
p. 142. — The Frank fortress Bel- 
voir, mentioned in connection with 
the same events, appears to he the 
Kaukah of the Arabs, the present 
Kaiikah el-Hawa described further 
on, situated on the hinghts west of 
the Jordan valley, between Bcisan 
and the lake. A place 'Afurbala 
(Lat. Forhelat) is also mentioned, 
which lay apparently between Bei- 
saii and Belvoir on a plain ; hut 
wlietlnu' below in the Jordan val- 
ley, or on the table-land above, is 
not said. Will. Tyr. xxii. IG. 
2G. Bohacd. Yit. Salad, pp. 54. 70., 
et lud. art. Apherffdhi, Wilken, 
Gesch. der Kr. iii. ii. pp. 210, 211. 
232. 
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Esdraelor., »here it already b^ms to me genfly towank 
the low range of wooded hills, whic i w jjatin- 

and the mountains of Samaria, »« con p y 
giiish from S, -.Ian,, as also from Zerin, ‘be v-Bage e^ 
Leiiin with its minaret and olive-groves around. 
b;i^hcre was said tobea large fountain sending onh 
a'^mill-streami which, like ‘"at at, Jemn and B 4e 
brooks alonj; the southwestern lulls, so fai as these 
at all, runs into the plain, and goes to aid m fwining tl e 
ancient Miou. The place wa^vM by 
who speaks o^. i as ajj j. could here overlook iift.* 
jvnan ii. Vsrliiiclon.* The Khan was for the accomrao- 


’jJation of caravans, passing on the great road between 
Egypt and Damascus, which here comes through the 
hills from the western plain along the coast, and enters 
that of Esdraelon. 

Lejjun is without doubt the ancient Legio of Eu- 
sebius and Jerome. In their day it must have been 
an important and well-known place ; since they as- 
sume it as a central point, from which to mark the 
position of several other places in this quarter.'^ Yet 
I find no further certain allusion to it, neither during 
the age of the crusades, nor in the preceding nor sub- 
sequent centuries, until the time of Abulfcda.^ The 


> Maundroll, March 22. Soo too 
Mr. King’s account in tlu* Mis- 
sionary Herald, Marcli, 1827, p. (>5. 

- See the Ononiast. arts. Aph- 
raim^ CamonUf Naznrethj Thaan^ 
achf and Thanaach, &c. 

Abulf. Tab. Syr. p. 8. and Ad- 
denda prefixed. — In the Latin Ec- 
clesiastical Notiiia appended to the 
History of William of Tyre, the 
name Letjionum occurs as a siiftVa- 
gan sec Will Tyr. in Gesta JX'i, 
p. 1046. Reland, Pal. p. 228. From 
this it has sometimes been i’lferred, 
that Lt^jCin was made a bishopric 
in the age of the crusades i Ba- 


ch iene, th. li. iv. p. 40. Raumer, 
Pal p. 166. That list is obviously 
composed, on the one hand, of ear- 
lier materials ; for it contains Beit 
Jibrin, which had long been de- 
stroyed, and also Neapolis, which 
was never a Latin see ; and, on the 
other hand, it exhibits, among other 
additions, Nazareth, which was 
made a bishopric only during the 
crnsad(*s, and Mount Tabor, which 
appears never to have been a bi- 
shop’s seat at all. If Legionum be 
actually the same as Lejjun, it may 
in like maimer have been added as 
the seat of a Christian community} 
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visit of Maundrell took place in a. d. 1697* In the 
present century it reappears upon the map of Jacotin. 

It does not seem probable, that the ancient Legio 
was a city founded by the Romans; but rather, that 
this was a new name imposed upon a still older place ; 
which, like the names Nabulus and Sebustieh, has 
maintained itself in the mouths of the native popula- 
tion, while the earlier name has perished. This cir- 
cumstance led us naturally to inquire, whether there 
was any ancient city so situated, as to correspond with 
the position of Lejjun. As we travelled across the 
plain, and had Ta’annuk and Lejjun continually in 
view, we could not resist the impression, that the lat- 
ter probably occupies the site of the ancient Megiddo, 
so often mentioned aloiiff with Taanach. The dis- 
tance of Taanach from Legio is given by Eusebius 
and Jerome at three or four Roman miles' ; and it is 
somewhat remarkable, that Megiddo is rarely spoken 
of in Scripture, except in conjunction with Taanach ; 
a circumstance which likewise implies their vicinity 
to each other.' The chief onslaught also in the battle 
of Deborah and Barak, took place in the plain near 
Taanach and “ the waters of Megiddo and whether 
this expression be applied to a large fountain, or to the 
river Kishon, we know that the scene of battle was at 
any rate not far from the Kishon.’ Megiddo too gave 
its name to the adjacent valley or low plain along the 
Kishon ; and in like manner Eusebius and Jerome speak 


but there seems to be no other 
trace of its ever having been a 
bishopric. 

' Onomast. arts. Thaanach, Tha- 
iMach. 

So as being each the seat of 
* Canaanitish king. Josh. xii. 21. 
Both were assigned to Manasseh, 
though lying within the borders of 
Issachar or Asher, Josh. xvii. 11. 


1 Chr. vii. 29. Both remained 
long unsubdued, Judg. i. 27. The 
battle of Tlcborah and B.arak took 
place near both, Judg. v. 19. Both 
came under the same purveyor, 1 
Kings, iv. 12. — Ahaziah fled from. 
•Iczreel to Mc'giddo, and Josinh 
died there; 2 Kings, ix. 27. xxiii. 
29, 30. 

3 Judg. V. 19. 21, 


N 2 
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of the plain of Legio.* All these circumstances make 
out a strong case in favour of the identity of Legio and 
Megiddo ; and leave in my own mind little doubt upon 
the point.-^ 


Wc left Solam at 10^ o’clock for Nazareth ; our 
road passing at first along the western end of the 
mountain of Duhy on high gro'.ind. The general di- 
rection quite to Nazareth is N. 9° W. After some 
twenty minutes, we began to turn the N. W. corner 
of the mountain, where a third great arm of the plain 
gradually opened upon us, running up between the 
Little Hermon and Mount Tabor. At 11^ o’clock the 
latter for the first time rose upon our view in the N. E. 
an hour or more distant, a fine round mountain, pre- 
senting (as here seen) the appearance of a segment of 
a sphere ; sprinkled with old oaks to its very summit, 
and realizing in its graceful form and beauty all that 
I had been led to anticipate rcs 2 )ecting it. Yet it 
seemed not so lofty as has usually been represented ; 
and, on this side, it is surrounded and shut in by other 
mountains of nearly equal altitude. It stands out 
almost insulated upon the plain, being connected with 
the hills in the N. W. only by a low ridge. Across 


1 Valley or plain of Megiddo, 
ITobr. nyp3, ‘2 Chroii. xxxv. 22. 
Zech. xii. 1 1. Gr. Trtnoif, Ivsdr. i. 27. 

■ — Ji)nst‘b. ttiHov Tifi; Atyfojj'orj Jc- 
rome, “campus Legionis;” Quo- 
mast. arts. Gabathon, Arbf'hi, Ca- 
mon, &c. 

- After my return to Europe, 
I first learned that the same sug- 
gt'stion had been made by the Jltj- 
viewer of Rauincr’s Palastiiia in 
‘the Miinclmer Gelehrte Anzeigen, 
Dee. 18:3(3, p. 920. lie, however, 
adduces no ground of idinitity, ex- 
cept that the names of Megiddo 


and T^egio are both applied to the 
plain. — It might at first seem an 
()l)je(‘tion to this whole liypothesis, 
that Eusebius and Jerome in their 
article Mageddo^ make no mention 
of Legio. But it is evident from 
the article itself, that the name Me- 
giddo was already lost; and they 
do not even attempt to mark the 
position of the place. The same 
was the case in respect to Sichern ; 
and even the identity of Sebaste 
and Samaria they only give as a 
report. See Onomast. arts. Ma* 
geddo^ Sichern, Semeron, 
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this ridge on the left of Tabor, we could here again see 
the lofty peak of the distant Hermon ; and could now 
distinguish the ice upon its summit glittering in the 
mid-day sun. 

This third branch of the great plain is, like the 
others, about an hour in breadth, but is more distinct 
and marked ; the mountains which enclose it being 
higher and x'ising more abruptly from its borders. It 
extends around and beyond Tabor, quite to the brow 
of the Jordan valley, and likewise northwards with 
slight interruptions almost to Hattin. In this part its 
waters run westwards to the Kishon, and the Mediter- 
ranean j further east, as we shall see, beyond Tabor, 
they flow towards the Jordan. 

Below us, on the left, were the deserted villages of 
Fuleh and ’Afuleh ; the former next to us about half 
an hour distant, and the latter beyond. So far as we 
could here judge, they stand nearly upon the dividing 
line of waters, between the head of the valley of Jez- 
reel and the more western plain. But there is here no 
apparent ridge or swell of land, to mark the water- 
shed ; the ground on the north, south, and west, is 
level, and sends its waters to the Mediterranean; while 
towards the southeast it begins to decline gradually, 
to form the great valley running to the Jordan. 

At the same point (11^ o’clock) we crossed the 
great caravan-road from Egypt to Damascus ; which, 
coming by Gaza, Ilamleh, and Lcjjun, here strikes 
the corner of the little Hermon, and passes on, one 
branch over the low ridge on the left of Tabor, and 
another on the right of that mountain in the jxlain. 
The branches unite again at the Khan beyond ; and 
the road continues and descends to the shore of the 
lake, about three quarters of an hour north of Ti- 
berias. 

We now descended gradually to cross the arm of 

N 3 
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the plain before us. At 11'* 40' there was a large dry 
water-course coming from the right; and at ll** 55 ' 
another, apparently the bed of the main stream of this 
part of the plain, coming from the direction of Mount 
Tabor. But in this season of drought, not one drop 
of water did we meet with in all the great plain, ex- 
cept in the valley of Jezreel. Near this latter chan- 
nel, was a small site of ruins called el-Mezra’ah.’ On 
our right, at some distance, we could perceive, on the 
northern slope of the little Hermon, the hamlet of 
Ncin ; and at the base of Tabor, the village Deburieh. 
Nearer at hand in the plain, on a low rocky ridge or 
mound, not far from the foot of the northern hills, was 
the village of Iksal, described as containing many ex- 
cavated sepulchres,^ It is probably the Chesulloth 
and Chisloth-Tabor of the book of Joshua, on the 
border of Zebulun and Issachar; the Chasalus of 
Eusebius and Jerome in the plain near Tabor; and 
the Xaloth of Josephus, situated in the great plain.® — 
At 12'’ 20' we approaclied the border of the plain on 
the north, being still ten minutes distant from the foot 
of the mountains, which here rise abruptly.^ 

We wei’c here opposite tlie mouth of the narrow 

I This is (Ioiil)tl(\ss tho “ Casal the East, ii. p. G5. fol. Euckin^v- 
Mesra” of which J^rocardus speaks liain meridy amplifies this account, 
ill this quarter, c. vii. p. 17G. 8o Travels, p. 450. 4to. 
too Mari nus San lit. p. 241. » Josh. xix. 12. 18. Onomast. 

- Eococke calls this village Zal. iirt. xicchasehdh: “Appcllatur au- 
Returning from Tabor to JMazareth tem et qiiidam vicus Chasalus juxta 
through the plain, he says : “I moiitem Thabor in campestribus 
came to the village of Zal, which in octavo milliario Diocicsareee ad 
is about three miles [one hour] orientem respiciens.’* Josephus, B. 
from Tabor, situated on rocky ,1. iii. ii. 1. (itto Trji: iv nf MtydXiiJ 
ground, rising a little above the 7rfr5/j Kwfijjg, i) SaXtoO #ca- 

plain. Near it there are many se- Xutcu. Jos. de Vita sua, J 44.* Rau- 
pulchros cut in the rocks; some of mer. Pal. p. 1 20 . Pocockc, 1. c. 
them arc like stone coffins above From this point, at I2i 

ground ; others arii cur into the o’cloclv, the places in sight bore as 
rock, like grave.s ; sonu' Of them follows : Iksal N. 63° E. Debu- 
having stone covers over thorn; so rieh N. 73° E. Summit of Tabor 
thal formerly this migle be ..o N. 80° E. Nein S. 50° E. Duby 
iiiconsidcra' ie place ; ” D^scr. of S 40° E. 
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Wady, which appears to come out directly from the 
basin of Nazareth ; and is skirted on the east by the 
steep bluff usually called the Mount of Precipitation. 
A path leads directly up this valley to Nazareth ; but 
it was said to be difficult, and our muleteei’s chose to 
take a circuitous I'oad lying more towards the west. 
This led us along the base of the mountain for a short 
distance, passing the mouth of one small Wady, and 
then winding around and up a projecting point of the 
mountain, to gain the entrance of another. We thus 
obtained a noble view of tlie western part of tlie great 
plain, and of the third great eastern arm which we 
had just crossed. The plain in this part is rich and 
fertile, but lay mostly untillcd ; here and there only 
were a few patches of grain, intermingled with the far 
greater portions now let run to waste. From this point 
a beaten path went off across the plain towards Lej- 
jun, falling into the great caravan-road in that di- 
rection. 

The way now led up through a narrow, rocky, de- 
sert Wady northwards ; near the head of which we 
came at 1-j, o’clock to a cistern of rain-water with 
flocks waiting around. Not far from this spot, in an- 
other valley on the left, is tlie little village of Yafa, of 
which I shall speak again. Fifteen minutes further 
brought us to the brow of the valley, or basin, in which 
Nazareth is situated ; from which point descending 
gradually and obliquely, we reached the town at 1^- 
o’clock. Passing along its lower side, we encamped 
five minutes beyond, among the olive-trees ; just above 
the public fountain known as that of the Virgin. 

The town of Nazareth, called in Arabic en-Nasi- 
rah, lies upon the western side of a narrow oblong 
basin, extending about from S.S. W. to N.N. E. perr 
haps twenty minutes in length by eight or ten in 
breadth. The houses stand on the lower part of the 

N 4 
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slope' of the western hill ; which rises steep and high 
above them, and is crowned by a Wely ealled Neby 
Isma’il.’ Towards the N. the hills are less high ; on 
the E. and S. they are low. In the S. E. the basin 
contracts and a valley runs out narrow and winding 
apparently to the great plain. Various roads pass out 
of the basin ; on the N. to Sefurieh and ’Akka ; in the 
N. E. to Kefr Kenna and Tiberias ; towards the E. to 
Mount Tabor and Tiberias ; and in the S. W. to Yafa 
and the plain of Esdraelon. The houses of the town 
are in general well built of stone. They have only 
flat terraced roofs, without the domes so common in 
Jerusalem and the south of Palestine. The largest 
and most solid building, or rather collection of build- 
ings, in the place, is the Latin convent. 

We called soon on Abu Nasir, an Arab-Greek 
Christian of Nazareth, who had formerly spent some 
time in Beirut. lie had there become acquainted 
with the American missionaries, and taken great in- 
terest in their schools. We found him now in his open 
shop in one of the streets, a mild, friendly, intelligent 
man ; he welcomed us very kindly, and pressed us 
much to take up our quarters in his house, which we 
declined. He afterwards was exceedingly attentive, 
and devoted much of liis time to us. We found here 
likewise Elias, a young man of the place, who had 
been for three years a pupil in the school of the Eng- 
lish missionaries in Cairo. From Abu Nasir we re- 


1 Schubert gives the ele’.ation 
of the valley of Nazareth at H‘2I 
raris feet above the sea ; aucl that 
of the plain at the foot of Tabor at 
4539 feet. The elevation from the 
great plain further west, directly to 
Nazareth, must therefore probably 
be from aoo to 350 ft^et. i^e esti- 
mates the height of the hills around 


Nazareth (the western one is the 
highest) at from 1500 to 1600 feet 
above the sea, or between 700 
and bOO above Nazareth. This is 
hir too great ; the Wely cannot well 
be more than 400 to 500 feet above 
the valley. 8ee Schubert’s Reise, 
lii. p. 109. 
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ceived the following statement as to the population of 
Nazareth, viz. 

Greeks - - 160 families, or 260 taxable men. 


Greek Catholics - 60 130 

Latin do. - - 65 120 

Maronites - - 40 100 

Mohammedans - 120 170 

Total - - - 445 780 


This implies a population of about three thousand 
souls. The wealthy family of Katafago was said to 
retain its importance and general influence in the coun- 
try, as described by Burckhardt and Prokesch> ; but 
tliis influence was also said not to be in all respects for 
good. 

We liad not come to Nazareth as pilgrims to the holy 
places, pointed out in -legendary tradition. Yet we now 
repaired to the Latin convent, accompanied by Elias j 
not because it is said to cover the spot where the Virgin 
lived, but as being a point of some notoriety in the 
modern history of the country ; or rather, as having 
been visited by many travellers. The monks had put 
themselves in cpiarautine, in consequence of the recent 
death, by plague, of the physician of Duke Maximilian 
of Bavaria within their wails.^ We entered and crossed 
the spacious court, intending to visit the garden, but 
it was now closed. Finding the door of the church 
open, we went in ; it was the hour of vespers ; and 
the chanting of the monk.s, sustained by the deep 
mellow tones of the organ, which came upon us un- 
expectedly, was solemn and affecting. The interior 
of the church is small and plain, Avith massive arches ; 
the walls around were hung with damask stuff, striped 
with blue, producing a rich effect ; indeed the whole 
impression transported me back to Italy. A barrier 

' Burckhardt’s Travels, p. 341. * Sec Vol. 1. p. 370, 

Trokescli, p. 129. 
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was laid across the floor, not very far from the en- 
trance, as a warning to persons from without not to 
advance further} and a similar precaution was taken 
to prevent the hangings along the walls from being 
touched. Towards the grand altar the floor is raised, 
and there is an ascent to it by steps. Under this is 
the grotto, where, as the story goes, the Virgin once 
lived ; here the Latins say Mary received the saluta- 
tion of the angel, and the church thence takes the 
name of the Annunciation.' This grotto is now a 
chapel } and over it, according to the Catholic legend, 
once stood the house, which afterwards to escape con- 
tamination from the Muhammedans, wandered away 
through the air to Loretto in Italy, stopping for a time 
in Dalmatia or Illyria.^ 

This church and convent, as we shall hereafter see, 
began to be built up on the ruins of the more ancient 
church in a. u. 1620 ; a century later, the whole was 
thoroughly repaired and rebuilt, and the convent en- 
larged to its present spacious dimensions."’ The house 
for the reception of pilgrims was thrown down by the 
earthquake of Jan. 1. 1837, from which Nazareth and 
other adjacent villages suflered more or less } but it had 
already been rebuilt."' 

From the convent we went to the little Maronite 
church. It stands quite in the S. W. part of the town 
under a precipice of the hill, v/hicli here breaks off in 
a perpendicular wall forty or fifty feet in height. We 
noticed several other similar precipices in the western 


' Luke, i. 20. scq. 

2 Quaresmius, ii. p. 834. soq. 

^ Burckhardt says this took 
place in a. d. 1730, probably ac- 
cording to the friars. Korte, who 
was here in 1788, says the new con- 
vent had then been buiU about 20 
years; but the church had been 
tinished only a few years before. 
Burckh. p. l,;?. Korte, pp. 208. 299. 


^ Schubert’s Reise, iii. p. 168. 
The convent was otherwise con- 
siderably injured by the earth- 
quake ; but only one other house 
was thrown down. Five persons 
in all were killed. See Mr. Thom- 
son’s Report on this earthquake, 
in the Missionary Herald for Nov. 
1837, p. 439. 
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hill, around the village. Some one of these, perhaps 
that by the Maronite chui’ch, may well have been the 
spot, whither the Jews led Jesus, “ unto the brow of 
the hill wJiereon their city was built, that they might 
cast him down headlong ; but he, passing through the 
midst of them, went his way.”' There is here no inti- 
mation that his escape w'as favoured by the exertion of 
any miraculous power ; but he made Ins way fearlessly 
through the crowd ; and probably eluded their pursuit 
by availing himself of the nanow and crooked streets 
of the city. 

The monks have chosen for the scene of this event 
the Mount of the Precipitation, so called ; a precipice 
overlooking the plain of Esdraelon, nearly two miles 
south by east of Nazareth. Among all the legends 
that have been fastened on the Holy Land, I know of 
no one more clumsy than this j which presupposes, 
that in a popular and momentary tumult, they should 
have had the patience to lead off their victim to an 
hour’s distance, in order to do what there was an equal 
facility for doing near at hand. Besides, the hill on 
which Nazareth stands, is not a precipice overlooking 
the plain of Esdraelon ; but it is this western hill, a 
good hour distant from that plain. Indeed, such is the 
intrinsic absurdity of the legend, that the monks them- 
selves nowadays, in order to avoid it, make the an- 
cient Nazareth to have been near at hand on the same 
mountain.® 

That precipice was doubtless selected, because it 
forms a striking object as seen from the plain ; but the 
legend seems not to go further back than the time of 


* Luke, iv. 28—30. 'Compare 
Clarke’s Travels in the Holy Land, 
p.537. 4to, 

Clarke, 1. c. p. 437. Monro, ii. 
p. 292. — The good friars forget 
the dilemma into which they thus 


bring themselves ; for if the ancient 
Nazareth lay near the precipice 
overhanging the plain, what be- 
comes of the holy places now 
shown in the present town ? 
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the crusades. It is not mentioned by Antoninus Martyr, 
who particularly describes the holy places then shown 
at Nazareth ; nor by Adamnanus, nor St. Willibald, 
nor Sajwulf who was here about a. d. 1103. But the 
crusaders cherished Nazareth, and raised it to a bishop’s 
see ; and then, apparently, this precipice was selected, 
as the brow of the mountain. Phocas first mentions 
it slightly in a. d. 1185, and then Brocardus more 
fully ‘ ; and since their day it has been noticed' by most 
travellers. 

We came back to our tent, intending to improve 
the time for writing up our journals ; but the civilities 
of Abu Nasir, in returning our visit and showing us 
every attention, did not permit us to accomplish our 
purpose. 

Sunday/, June I 7 /A. The fountain of the Virgin near 
our tent, though not large, was much frequented by 
the females of the village, bearing their water-pitchers. 
I went to it several times ; but such was the crowd 
waiting around to fill their jars, and the strife who 
should come first, that I could never get near enough 
to examine it fully. Later in summer it dries up ; and 
then water is brought from more distant fountains. 
The source itself is under the Greek church of the 
Annunciation, eight or ten rods further north; and 
thence the little stream is conducted by a rude aque- 
duct of stone, over which at last an arch is turned, 
where it pours its scanty waters into a sculptured 
marble trough, perhaps once a sarcophagus. The 
church is built over tlie source, as the spot where the 
Greeks say the Virgin was saluted by the angel Ga- 
briel ; it is very plain outside, but gaudy and tawdry 
within, and has a subterrane«an grotto arranged as a 
chapel. — The aqueduct seems to have existed in Po- 


1 rh( oas, do Locis Sanct. J 10. Brocardus, c. vi. p. 175. 
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cocke’s day, and doubtless the church also ; though he 
speaks only of a Greek church under ground, in which 
was the fountain. * In the century before, instead of 
the aqueduct, travellers describe here a reservoir ; of 
which there is now no trace. ^ 

After breakfast I walked out alone to the top of 
the hill over Nazareth, where stands the neglected 
Wely of Neby Isma’il. Here, quite unexpectedly, a 
glorious- prospect opened on the view. The air was 
perfectly clear and serene; and I shall never forget 
the impression I received, as the enchanting panorama 
burst suddenly upon me. There lay the magnificent 
plain of Esdraelon, or at least all its western part ; on 
the left was seen the round top of Tabor over the inter- 
vening hills, with portions of the little Hermon and 
Gilboa, and the opposite mountains of Samaria, 
from Jenin westwards to the lower hills extending to- 
wards Carmel. Then came the long line of Carmel 
itself, with the convent of Elias on its northern end, 
and Haifa on the shore at its foot. In the west lay 
the Mediterranean, gleaming in the morning sun ; seen 
first far in the south on the left of Carmel ; then in- 
terrupted by that mountain ; and again appearing on 
its right, so as to include the whole bay of ’ Akka, and 
the coast stretching far north to a jioint N. 10° W. 
’Akka itself was not visible, being hidden by intervening 
hills. ' Below, on the north, was spx'ead out another 
of the beautiful plains of northern Palestine, called 
el-Buttauf ; it runs from E. to W. and its waters are 
drained off westwards through a narrower valley, to 
the Kishon (el-Mukiitta’), at the base of Carmel. On 
the southern border of this plain, the eye rested on a 
large village near the foot of an isolated hill, with a 

‘ Vol. ii. p. 63. fol. Neitzschitz Surius p. 310. Doubdan, p, 

in 1635 speaks hereof an old Greek 506. 
church over the fountain ; p. 234. 
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ruined 'castle on the top; this was Sefurleh, the ancient 
iSepphoris or Diocassarea. Beyond the plain el-Btit^ 
tauf, long ridges running from E, to W. rise one higher 
than another; until the mountains of Safed overtop 
them all, on which that place is seen, “ a city set upon 
a hill.” Further towards the right is a sea of hills 
and mountains, backed by the higher ones beyond the 
lake of Tiberias, and in the N. E. by the majestic 
Hermon with its icy crown. 

Carmel here presented itself to great advantage, 
extending far out into the sea, and dipping his feet in 
the waters. The highest part of the ridge is towards 
the south. The southern end of the proper ridge, as 
here seen, bore S. 80° W. and the highest point S. 8C° 
W. Thence it declines gradually northwards, until 
at the convent, according to Schubert, it has an ele- 
vation of only .582 Paris feet above the adjacent sea. 
The same traveller estimates the highest point at 1200 
feet ; which seems to me relatively too high. * The 
northern extremity bore N. 58° W. Towards the 
S. E. Carmel is connected with the mountains of Sa- 
maria, by the broad range of low wooded hills, sepa- 
rating the great plain of the more southern coast from 
that of Esdraelon. Here large trees of the walnut are 
said to be prevalent. The middle point of this con- 
necting range bore S. 64° W. The same appearance 
of bushes and trees is seen on many parts of Carmel ; 
which thus presents a less naked aspect, than the 
mountains of Judea. ^ 

Seating myself in the shade of the Wely, I remained 
for some hours upon this spot, lost in the contemplation 


1 Eeise, iii. p. 212. 

Prokcsch, Reise ins Innl. 
Land, p. 128. SchubertV- Rdise, iii. 
p. 205. — The name of Jebel Kur- 
mul appears in Arabian writer^ ; 
see Edrib’:, par Jaubert, p. 348. 


Reinaud, Extraits, &c, p. 437. seq. 
Tar. 1829. At present, it seems to 
be called by the Arabs Jebel Mar 
Elyas, from the convent of Elias 
near its northern end ; Berggren, 
Keisen, ii. p, 225* 
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of the wide prospect, and of the events connected with 
the scenes around. In the village below, the Saviouy* 
of the world had passed his 9 hildhood ; and although 
we have few particulars of his life during those early 
years, yet there are certain features of nature which 
meet our eyes now, just as they once met his. He 
must often have visited the fountain near which we 
had pitched our tent; his feet must frequently have 
wandered over the adjacent hills ; and his eyes doubt- 
less have gazed upon the splendid prospect from this 
very spot. Here the Prince of peace looked down 
upon the great plain, where the din of battles so oft 
had rolled and the garments of the warrior been dyed 
in blood ; and he looked out too upon that sea, over 
which the swift ships were to bear the tidings of 
his salvation to nations and to continents then un- 
known. How has the moral aspect of things been 
changed ! Battles and bloodshed have indeed not 
ceased to desolate this unhappy country, and gross 
darkness now covers the people ; but from this region 
a light went forth, which has enlightened the world 
and unveiled new climes ; and now the rays of that 
light begin to be reflected back from distant isles and 
continents, to illuminate anew the darkened land, where 
it first sprung up. 

Tlie day, though beautiful, was warm ; on the hill 
the air was delightful ; but on returning to our tent in 
the valley, the heat soon became oppressive ; the ther- 
mometer in the shade of the trees rising after 10 o’clock 
to 88° F. We held our devotional exercises in our 
tent ; but were glad towards noon to accept of an in- 
vitation from Abu Nasir, as he returned from the ser- 
vices of the Greek church, and join him at his house. 
Here we found the rooms of stone much cooler than 
our tent. The house had just been built, and was not 
yot finished. In order to lay the foundations, he had 



102 CSect. xm; 

^di&g down to the solid rock, as is usual throughout the 
©Duntry j here to the depth of thirty feet ; and then 
built up arches.* ‘ The .workmanship was solid, but 
coarse ; he assured us, it was the best work the masons 
of Nazareth could turn out. The want of %Qber in 
the country is much felt in building ; and for this rea- 
son, in the south at least, most rooms are arched.^ 
The little which Abu Nasir used, was pine, brought, 
like the cedars of old, from Mount Lebanon, by way of 
Haifli. 

But if our kind friend was thus bettering his own 
■external comforts, he was also engaged, heart and 
sotil, in endeavouring to improve tlie moral condition of 
the Greek- Arab community around him. While at 
Beirut, he had paid great attention to the missionary 
schools in that place ; and had become so deeply in- 
terested and impressed with their importance and salu- 
tary influence, that on returning to Nazareth, he had 
immediately set about the establishment of similar 
schools among his own ])eoj)lc. In this he had been 
so far successful, that the first one established, which 
had now been for some time in operation, contained at 
present fifty pupils ; and anotlier had been recently 
opened with about twenty children. One main diffi- 
culty had been the total want of school-books ; and 
for these, and these alone, Abu Nasir had been de- 
pendent on the mission at Beirut. ^ 

In order to set an example to his neighbours, and 
lead on to better things, he had also ventured upon the 
unheard of step of sending his own youngest daughter 
to one of the schools ; and she was the first female who 
for centuries had learned to read in Nazareth. At the 
present time she was also learning to write at home. 

^ Compare tht wordi of orr ged deep, and laid the foundation 
Id»rd, Luke, vi. 4^.; “lie is li’ e a on a rock.” 
man wb* i built a house, and dij^- ^ See Vol. I. p. 32S. 
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the example was. followed, thougfa with hesitation j 
and three bther females were now numbered among > 
the pupil,8. Abu Nasir was thus doing much good j 
but he met also with opposition ; and being strait- 
ened fo]L^eans, he was therefore very desirous that 
the schools should, be taken up by the mission at 
Beirut, and others be establislied in the neighbouring 
villages. But at that time, the resources of the mis- 
sion, and of the society at home, had become so much 
contracted, as to admit of no extension of their oper- 
ations. 

Abu Nasir and his son sat with us j the latter a 
promising young man of about twenty years. A 
daughter somewhat younger came in for a few mo- 
ments, but soon retired ; while the youngest daughter, 
a bright timid cliild of twelve years, remained for 
some time. The father was obviously proud of her 
acquirements at school ; she repeated from memory to 
my companion twelve psalms, and portions of Watts’ 
catechism for children, all of course in Arabic. The 
son gave us inforniation respecting the village of 
Jelbon on Mount Gilboa, which he had himself 
visited.' — We remained to dinner with Abu Nasir, 
towards evening. There was nothing special in the 
entertainment, varying from the usual forms of the 
country, as already described j except that we had 
our own plates, knives and forks, and the like, from 
our tent ; and our own servants waited upon us. All 
the rest was done by the host and his son ; and the 
former alone ate with us. 

The attentions of Abu Nasir towards us pro- 
ceeded from the most entire kindness and respect ; 
but they deprived us of the greater portion of our 


» See above, p. 157. 
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time, and had already prevented us from writing out 
«ur notes as we had purposed. We therefore laid 
our plan for the next day, to go in the morning to the 
summit of Mount Tabor, and there pitch our tent j in 
order to take time and fill out our journals, which 
were greatly in arrears. 

Monday, June \Sth. Before setting off, we went 
again upon the western hill to the Wely of Neby 
Isma’il, accompanied by Abu Nasir, who was per- 
fectly acquainted with all the country around. The 
prospect however was now less fine j the S. wind had 
sprung up, the commencement of a Sirocco, and had 
brought up a haze, which spoiled in part the view of 
yesterday. Yet the important points were all dis- 
tinctly to be seen ; although not in the clear trans- 
parent light of the preceding day. All the places 
around the plain of Esdraelon, which we had for- 
merly seen, WTre still to be made out. Haifa like- 
wise was yet visible ; now a place of considerable 
trade at the foot of Carmel, on the southern shore of 
the bay of ’Akka. It is probably the ancient Sycami- 
num, a city of the Phenicians not far distant from Ptole- 
mais or ’Akka.* In the north, Abu Nasir pointed out 
the village' of Kcfr Menda’; and also a ruined place 
on the nortliern border of the plain el-Biittauf, called 
by the natives Kana el-Jelil, to which I shall recur 
again. I do not recollect whether we saw the vil- 

> Jo«pph. Ant. xiii. 12. 3. Ro- Vltr. p. 10G7. The place was 
land, Pal, p. 1024. The identity of stormed by Tailored ; Alb. Aq. 
Haifa with Syoaminum is shown vii. 22 — 20. It is also mentioned 
by Eusebius and Jerome, Onomast. by Siewulf, p. 270.; Benj. de Tud. 
art. Japhic: “ Oppidum Sycami- ])ar Barat. p. 74. See too Edrisi, 
num nomine, de Caesarea Plole- par Jaubert, p. 348. Schultens, In-' 
maidom pergentibus super mare dex Geogr. in Vit. Salad, art. 
propter montem Carmebira, Fphe Cfiaipha. 

( dicitur.” The crusader.. y Aientioned likewise by Van 
mistook it for the ancien t Porphy- Egmond and Heyman, Reizen, ii. 
reon, which, however, lay north ol p. 16. 

Sidon; 'Will. Tyr, ix. 13. Jac. de 
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lage RummSneh‘, a little further east ; at any rate, 
we did not take its bearing.* 

In returning down the hill, we came upon a spot 
of ground which had been burnt over ; and learned 
that this had been done in order to destroy the young 
locusts, which were lying dead in great numbers. 
We had seen them occasionally for several days ; and 
had passed some fields of cotton, which had been 
greatly injured by them. At Jenin we were told, 
that the governor, who had extensive fields upon the 
plain, fearing for his cotton and other crops, had mus- 
tered the peasants of the neighbouring villages, and 
destroyed the locusts by burning and otherwise. But 
every few miles as we travelled across the plain, the 
ground was covered by the young swarms. They 
were green, and yet too young to fly ; but just at the 
right 'age to eat. The environs of Nazareth, for some 
distance around, were covered with them, devouring 
vineyards, gardens, and every thing green. — The bird 
which follows and destroys the locusts, had not yet 
reached Nazareth, but was reported to be at Hattin. It 
is called Semermer'’j and the Arabs say it does not eat 
the locusts, or at least not many ; but attacks them with 
beak and talons, killing as many of them as possible. 


’ Is this porhaps the lUmmon Mhhllo^of hills extending from Car- 
ol the tribe of Zobulon ? Josh. xix. mel S. (>4° W. Carmel, south 
h‘l. I Chron. vi. 77. [O'J.] Poc ocko end of ridge, S. 8(P W. Carmel, 
mentions this village ; ii. p. (>2. fol. highest point, 8. 80' W. ’Asifia 
‘ The following bearings \v(*re N. 80' \V. Haifa N. 39"^ AV. 
taken from the western hill above Kaukab N. 10^ AV. Sefurieh N. 
Nazareth, mostly with our largo 9"^ AV, Kefr Menda N. 8° AV. 
compass, beginning at Tabor and Kana ol-Jelil‘N. 5° E. Safed N. 
proceeding towards the right: Ta- 40® E. Jebcl esh- Sheikh N. 41® 
S. 07® E. Kaukab el-Haw\'i E. Nazareth at the same time lay 
ncyoiid Tabor S. 50'’ E. Enddr Mow us 8. 10'’ E. distant about 

S* IJ- Neill S. SP E. Drihy ten minutes. — Sdlani, though not 

b. 19® E. Nuris 8. lOJ® E. AVe- here visible, lies in the same line 

zar S. 9® E. Zer’in 8. 3® E. Je- with AVezar, and therefore S. 9® E. 

nin S. 0® AV. Sileh S. 23® AV. See p. lOf). 

ta annuk S. 27® AV. Um el-Fahm Tuf'dus Seleucis; Grylli-vora, 

• 40° AV. Lejjun S. 42® AV. Eorskal, Descr. Animal, p. vi. 

o 2 
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! The name of Nazareth (Arabic, en-N4sirah) is 
found in Scripture only in the New Testament. The 
place is mentioned neither in the Old Testament nor 
in Josephus; and was apparently a small and unim> 
portant village. “ Can thei’e any good thing come out 
of Nazareth ?” is a question implying any thing but 
respect ; and the appellation of Nazarenes was in like 
manner given to the first Christians in scorn.* Yet 
to the present day the name for Christians in Arabic 
continues to be tm-Nimira, that is, Nazarenes.^ 

From the days of our Saviour we hear no more of 
Nazareth, until Eusebius in the fourth century again 
describes it as a village, fifteen Homan miles east- 
ward from Legio (Loj^jun), and not far from Tabor. ■' 
Epiphanius relates, in the same century, that until the 
time of Constantine, Nazareth was inhabited only by 
Jews ; from which at least it would appear, that 
Christians dwelt there in his day.^ It would seem, 
however, not then to have become a regular place of 
pilgrimage ; for Jerome mentions it only incidentally ; 
and makes Paula on her journey merely pass through 
it without stopping.'’ Nor was it made a bishopric; 
for the name is not found in any of the ecclesiastical 
Notitim before the time of the cru-sades. Yet it must 
early have been visited by pilgrims ; for towards the 
close of the sixth century, Antoninus describes in it 
the ancient synagogue and a church.'* Arculfus a cen- 


> .John, i. 40. Acts, xxiv. .5. “ Et 
nos a])ii(l vctorcs, quasi opprobrio, 
Nazara?i dicpbamiir, quo.s nunc 
(Jhristiauos vocant ; ” Iviseb. et 
Hieron. Onomast. art. Nazareth, 

- vSinjy. Nmrdiiif ; Plur. Niisdra, 
often written in vulgar Arabic Nil 
sdrah. 

Onomast. art. Na arcth. 

4 Epiphan. adv. Jijcres. lib. i. 
pp. 128. JJJ6. Roland, ml p. 

^ “ Inde cito itinerc pcrciu-ur- 
ri; Nazftrf‘‘^h nutrioulain Domini ; 


Ep. 88. Epit. Paulae, p. 677. cd. 
Mart. Comp. Ep. 44. ad Marcell, 
ibid. p. Yet almost as a mat- 

ter of course, monastic tradition 
ascribes the laUn* church to Helena. 

Antonin. Mart. J 5. It is re- 
markable that Antoninus praises 
the beauty of the females of Naza- 
r(‘th, as is also done by some tra- 
vellers at tlu* present day ; though 
it did not strike us particularly. 
Turner, Tour in the Levant, ii. P- 
135. Berggren, Eeisen, ii. p. 232. 
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tury later found here two churches ; one over the foun- 
tain, and the other covering the house where Mary had 
lived. St. Willibald in the eighth century mentions 
but one church.* About a. d. 1103, Saewulf describes 
the place as having been totally destroyed by the Sa- 
racens ; though a noted monastery still served to mark 
the place of the Annunciation.^ 

After the crusaders had got possession of Jerusa- 
lem, the country of Galilee, extending fi’om Tiberias 
to Haifa, was given by Godfrey of Bouillon as a fief 
to the noble leader Tancred. He immediately sub- 
dued Tiberias ; administered the province with justice 
and equity; erected churches at Nazareth, Tiberias, 
and on Mount Tabor, and richly endowed them ; so 
that his, memory was long cherished in this region.* 
In the new ecclesiastical arrangements of the country, 
the see of Scythopolis, the former metropolitan seat 
of PaliEstina Secunda, was transferred to Nazareth ; 
which then first became a bishopric, and remains so no- 
minally in the Greek church to tine present day. When 
this transfer took place, we are not informed ; but it must 
have been at an early period ; for in a. d. 1111 a strife 
already existed, between the bishop of Nazareth and 
the convent founded by tlie Benedictines of Clugny on 
Mount Tabor, respecting the jurisdiction of the bishop 
over the latter. The matter was adjusted by Gibelin, 
patriarch of Jerusalem, in an assembly of the bishops 
and clergy, with the consent of the king and barons, 
to the satisfaction of both jiarties. The consecration 


Antoninus ascribes this to the spe- 
cial favour of the Virgin Mary. 

' Ada,innanus ex Arculf. li. 20. 
St. Willib, Hodoepor. 10. 

® Sajwulf, Peregrinat. p. 270. 

. ’ Alb. Aq. vii. 10. Will. Tyr. 
IX. 18. Wilken, Gesch. der Kr. ii. 
pp. 38 — 37. — Tancred resigned this 
lief after two or three years, but 


received it back again before his 
death; Will. Tyr. x. 10. Alb. Aq. 
*i. 12. Wilken, ib. pp. 92. 208. 

■» Will. Tyr. xxii. 10. Jac. de 
Vitr. 56. p.'l077. Marinus Sa- 
imtus, p. 1 70. — The present titular 
Greek bishop of Nazareth resides 
at Jerusalem ; see above, Yol. II. 
p. 90. 
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of the abbot and monks, and also of the larger church, 
was to depend only on the patriarch ; while the bishop 
of Nazareth was to exercise all other episcopal rights 
over the convent. * 

The fatal battle of Hattin, in a. d. 1187> was fol- 
lowed by the subjugation of almost the whole land by 
Saladin, and of Nazareth and Sepphoris among other 
places. * At what time Nazareth again passed into the 
hands of the Christians is uncertain ; but in a. d. 1250, 
king Louis of France made a pilgrimage from ’Akka 
thither, and to Mount Tabor’; and in a. d. 1263, the 
town of Nazareth and the noble church of the Annun- 
ciation, as also the church of the Transfiguration 
on Mount Tabor, were laid in total ruins by the Sul- 
tan Bibars. ■* Nazareth appears afterwards to have 
been neglected, and the church not to have been again 
built up until after several centuries; although the 
nominal succession of Latin bishops, or rather arch- 
bishops, was long continued in the llomish church.*' 
Brocardus, in the thirteenth century, says nothing of 
the state in which Nazareth then was ; but writers of 
the fourteenth, describe it as a small village, with a 
church wholly in ruins, and a fountain ; and make bit- 
ter complaint of the Muslim inhabitants.'’ In the fif- 


1 See the document (‘.ontaiiiiiif^ 
this compact in Mansi Concil, tom. 
xxi. p. 71. ^Vilken, Oesch. der 
Kr. ii. p. 3G.J. Gibclin died at the 
close of A. I). 1111, or lie^^’inniiif^ of 
A. u. 111*2. Will. Tyr. xi. 14, 1.5. 

y Bohaedd. p. 71. Abulfed. An- 
na!. A.H. 583. Mejr ed-i)in in 
Fundf^r. des Or. iii. p. 81. Wilk^ai, 
ib. iii. ii. pp. 293. 297. 

< Wilkeii, ib. vii. pp. 277, 278. 
and the authorities there cited. — 
The emperor Frederick 11. affirmed, 
that the possession of > ’’zareth by 
the Christians was included in his 
treaty In a. n. 12*29 ; but Arabian 
writers t »>i. ik only of places on the 


route bt'tweeii JiTUsalem and ’Ak- 
ka. Yet Nazareth might well be 
included in that route. Wilkeii, ib. 

vi. p. 479. Marin. Saniit. p. 213. 
Keiiiaud, Extraits, &c. p. 430. 

^ Epist. Urban. IV. in Raynaldi 
Annal. Ecclesiast. A.n. 1263, } 7. 
Abulf. Annal. a.h. 661. Reinaud, 
Ext.raits, &c. p. 488. Wilken, ib. 

vii. p. 461. 

* Lc Quien, Oriens Chr. iii. p. 
1294. seq. 

Brocardus, c. vi. p. 175. Sir 
J. Maundeville, p. 1 12. Lond. 1889 
AV. de Baldcnsel speaks of the in- 
habitants as “pessimi Saraceni;’* p. 
354. R. de Suchem in Reissb. p. 
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teenth century, Nazareth seems hardly to have been 
visited by pilgrims. About the middle of the sixteenth, 
Belon describes here the chapel of the Annunciation as 
a grotto below ground, surrounded by the ruins of an 
ancient church ; the village was inhabited only by Mu- 
hamraedans.* Cotovicus, at the close of that century, 
confirms this account, describing the people as the worst 
he had seen ; there being only two or three Christian 
inhabitants. The former church still lay in ruins. His 
party were here treated only with insult.^ 

It was in a. d. 1620, that the Franciscan monks first 
obtained permission from the celebrated Fakhr ed-Din, 
then master of this region, to take possession of the 
grotto and rebuild the church in Nazareth, with which 
they naturally connected a monastery. The circum- 
stances are fully related by Quaresmius, as they hap- 
pened in his time ; but the buildings appear not to 
liave been completed for many years. Doubdan, some 
thirty years later, speaks of the place as a miserable 
village, almost ruined and deserted, with eight or ten 
monks residing there from the convent in Jerusalem.® 
Surius, a few years before, found in the village only 
four Maronite and two Greek families of Christians.'‘ 
At the close of the same century, Maundrell describes 
the monks as being shut up in their convent for fear 
of the x'Vrabs.® About a. d. 1720-30, as we have 
seen, the church and convent were repaired and en- 
larged.® Since that day, the number of Christians in 
Nazareth has been greatly augmented ; and the cha- 
racter of the place has undergone an entire change. 

850. According^ to this last writer, • Cotov. Itin. pp. 349, 350. 

the Saracens had endeavoured to Comp. Sandy s\s Travels, p, 160. 
fin up the fountain; and had pollu* Quaresmius, Elu id. ii. p. 837. 

ted the ruined church as far as pos- seq. Doubdan, p. 569. 
sible, by making it a receptacle for * Surius Pelcrin, p. 305. seq. 
the dead bodies of asses, camels, Maundrell, Apr. 18. 

cattle, and dogs. Sec above, p. 186. 

‘ Belon,. Obs. Paris, 1.588, p. 327. 

4 O 
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Even in the time of Korte, there were here only one 
hundred and fifty families in all ; but the Christian 
population is said to have increased greatly under the 
noted Sheikh Dhaher of ’Akka, about the middle of 
the century.* 

In the vicinity of Nazareth, we find also the names 
of several other ancient places j of which it may be 
proper here to say a few words. 

Ydfa. Tlie little village of Yafa, as we have seen, 
lies somewhat more than half an hour S. W. of Nazareth, 
in another valley.' It contains about thirty houses, 
with the remains of a church ; and has a few single 
palm-trees. The Italian monks call it St. Giacomo j 
inasmuch as their tradition regards it as the residence 
of Zebedee and his two sons, James and John. The 
name seems to identify it with the Japhia of Scripture, 
on the border of Zebulun, described also by Eusebius 
and Jerome.*’ The Japha fortified by Josephus was 
probably the same, a large and strong village of Galilee, 
afterwards captured by Trajan and Titus under the 
orders of Vespasian. In the storm and sack of the 
place, according to the same writer, fifteen thousand 
of the inhabitants were put to the sword, and two 
thousand one hundred and thirty made captives.^ The 
earliest trace of the tradition i’esj)ecting the residence 
of the sons of Zebedee at this ])lace, seems to occur in 
Marinus Sanutus in the fourteenth century; and the 
tradition itself is therefore probably not older than the 
time of the crusades.’ 


J Kortens lleiso, p. 208. Marlti, 
Voyages, ii. pp. lot. Neuw. 
1701. 

‘ Se(i above, p. 183. 

3 Josh. xix. 12. Onomast. ar!. 
Japhic: “ Japhet hi Zahn- 

ioii, nunc usque Joppe vocatur, 
aacensus Japho/’ — There is li<Te 
a third v nice of the fall nig away 


of the Hebrew 'Ain at the end of 
name's ; the two others being el-Jib 
and Jelbon. 

4 Jo.seph. Vit. } 37. 45. B. J. 
ii. 20. f). iii. 7. 31. 

* Marin. Sanut. p. 253. Sir J. 
Maimdeville, p. 115. Lond. 1839. 
Quaresmius, ii. p. 843. These au- 
thors write the name Saphar, Saf- 
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Sem'&nieht Nearly west by north of Y4fa, on a hill, 
lies the small village of Semunieh. In this name it is 
not difficult to recognise the Simonias of Josephus j 
which, according to his description, was situated on the 
hills north of the plain of Esdraelon. Here an attempt 
was made by the Romans to surprise Josephus by 
night, and make him prisoner.* I do not find the place 
again mentioned, until it appears in the present cen- 
tury, upon the map of .Jacotin. The name does not 
occur in the Scriptures. 

Jehdta. In the S. S. W. from Yfifa, apparently near 
the brow of the hills skirting the plain of Esdraelon, 
is the village of Jcbata. This would seem to be the 
Gabatha of Eusebius and Jerome, in the borders of 
Diocacsarea (Scpphoris), near the great plain of Lcgio 
or Esdraelon.^ It is not named in Scripture ; and I 
find no other mention of it except upon the map of 
Jacotin and in our lists. 

Spfurieh. From the Wely over Nascareth, we saw 
the village of Sefurieh N. by W. on the southern part 
of the fine plain el-Biittauf ; distant, it was said, about 
an hour and a half from Nazareth. It is a small vil- 
lage, lying at the foot of an isolated hill, on which are 
the ruins of a large castle. This name is obviously 
the Sepphoris of Josephus, and the Tsippori of the 
Rabbins, a place not mentioned in Scripture, but after- 
wards called by the Romans Dioemsarea.® Josephus 
often speaks of Sepphoris. It was captured by Herod 

fra, and Saflfa. Later travellers, is here confused, and probably cor- 
among others who mention this rupted. 

Yiifa, are : Korto, p. 305. Turner, » “ Saphorim qiiao hodic appel- 
ii. p. 133. Schubert, iii. p. 203. &c. latur Piocfesarea ; " Hieron. PrO' 
See Raumer’s Palast. p. 127. cpin. in doiiam. Roland, Falsest, p 

' Joseph. Vita, } 24. Reland, 990. Coins are ext nit of Seppho 
Palaest. p. 1017. ris under Trajan, and of Diocaesa- 

f Onomast. art. Gabathon : “Et rea under Antoninus Pius, Commo- 
alia villa Gabatha in finibus Dio- dus, and Caracalla ; Mionnet, Me- 
caesarese juxta grandem campum dailh*s Antiques, v. pp. 482, 483. 
I^gionis/’ The Greek of Eusebius Eckhel, Doctr. Numm. iii. p. 425* 
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the Great, and afterwards laid in ashes by Varus; but 
having been rebuilt and fortified by Herod Antipas, it 
became the largest and strongest city of Galilee ; and 
at length took precedence of Tiberias.' There were 
here many synagogues ; a provincial Sanhedrim was 
established here by Gabinius ; and after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, the gi’eat Jewish Sanhedrim is said to 
have been transferred to Sepphoris for some years, 
before it went to Tiberias.' The city appears after- 
wards to have become the seat of a Christian church, 
and a bishopric of Palmstina Secunda." Epiphanius 
relates, that a certain Josephus, who lived in the time 
of Constantine, received permission to build here a 
church.'* In a. d, 339, Sepphoris was destroyed by the 
Romans, in consequence of a rebellion of the Jews, 
who were still its most numerous inhabitants.'’* Near 
the close of the sixth century, it is mentioned by Anto- 
ninus Martyr ; who speaks here of a cathedral built 
upon the spot, where the Virgin Mary received the 
salutation of the angel.® In this account we may pro- 
bably recognise the germ of the later legend, which 
makes Sepphoris to have been the residence of the 
parents of the Virgin. 

We hear no more of the place until the time of the 
crusades ; when Sefurieh becomes again celebrated 
for its large fountain, nearly half an hour S. E. of the 
town, towards Nazareth, which was often made the 
rendezvous for the armies of the Christian warriors.*’ 


1 Jos. Ant. xiv, 15. 4. xvii. 10. 9. 
xviii. 2. 1. li. J. ii. 18. 11. iii.2. 4. 
Vita, 9. 45. 05. 

^ Jos. Ant. xiv. 5. 4. Li^ht- 
fbot, 0pp. tom. ii. pp. 144. seq.229. 
Ultraj. 1699. Comp lUixtorf, Ti- 
berias, pp. 17. 22. 

See the Notitia3, Ivoiand, Pal 
pp 217 220. 228. , ib. p. 1001. Ce 
Quien, Or^'ns Chr. hi. p. 714. 


* Epiphan. adv. Ilajrcs. lib. i. 
p. 128. 

• See above, Vol. II. p. 19. 
Antonin. Mart. Itin. J 2. The 

name is there erroneously written 
iVfvjC'jsarea. 

7 So under Amalric, Will. Tyr. 
XX. 27. Under Baldwin IV., Will. 
Tyr. xxii. 1.5, 16. 25 .— Wilken, 
Gesch. der Kr. iir, ii. pp. 208. 281* 
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Here the forces of the crusaders assembled in pomp and 
pride before the fatal battle of Hattin ; and here, a few 
days later, Saladin encamped with his victorious host, 
on his way to 'Akka ; leaving the castle to be subdued 
by his troops a short time afterwards.' Not long before 
this period, Benjamin of Tudela mentions Sepphoris 
merely as containing the tomb of Rabbi Judah Hakko- 
desh, who died here ; and Phocas describes it as almost 
uninhabited.' 

In the following centuries, Sefurich is mentioned as 
a town with a castle ; to which latter Marinus Sanutus 
gives the epithet of “beautiful.”" But the chief cir- 
cumstance, which has called the attention of pilgrims 
to the place since the crusades, is the legend of its 
having been tlie residence of Joachim and Anna, the 
reputed parents of the Virgin Mary."* The remains of 
a church ai'e still to be seen upon the hill, dedicated to 
these saints. These ruins are described with a good deal 
of high-wrought colouring by Dr. Clarke, who appa- 
rently holds them to belong to the church erected here 
in the fourth century, as above described. But in doing 
this, he forgets, that he had just spoken of them as the 
remains of “ a stately Gothic edifice j ” a circumstance, 
which of course limits the age of the present ruins to a 
period not earlier than the crusades, when the pointed 
arch was first applied to churches. The legend in this 
form and extent, is first mentioned by Brocardus ; and 
probably had been dressed out by the Latin monks on 
the earlier foundation, to which Antoninus alludes. Dr. 


' Wilkon, ib. pp. 273, 274. and 
the authorities there cited. Ibid. p. 
292. — Bohaed. Vit. Saliid. p. 7!. 
Mejr ed-Din in Fundpr. des Or. iii. 
p. 81. 

Benj. de Tud. par Barat. p. 
105. Phocas, de Loc. Sanct. J U). — 
ihis tomb of R. Hakkodesh is also 
nientioned in the Jewish Itinerary 


in Hottinger’s Cippi Hebraic!, p, 
74. ed. 2. 

» Brocardus, c. vi. p. 175. Ma- 
rin. San. p. 2.53. “castrum valde 
pulchrum.” 

■* Yet Anna had too her home 
in Jerusalem, where the virgin was 
born ; see Vol. I. p.344. 
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Clarke found here some Greek paintings on wood j 
which, as the very circumstances show, could not have 
been of any great antiquity ; probably the Greeks may, 
at no very remote period, have used a portion of the 
ruins as a church.' 

At the present day Sefurieh is a poor village, situated 
half a mile below the ruins of the castle. It received 
little or no injury from the earthquake of a. d. 1887- 
In the middle of the last century, Hasselquist describes 
the inhabitants as raising great quantities of bees, and 
obtaining great profit from the honey.*' 

Kdna el-Jelil. The monks of the present day, and 
all recent travellers, find the Cana of the New Testa- 
ment, where Jesus converted the water into wine", at 
Kefr Kenna, a small village an hour and a half N. E. 
from Nazareth, on one of the roads to Tiberias. It lies 
on an eminence connected with the hills of Nazareth, 
on the south side of a branch of the plain el-Buttauf^ 
which runs uj) towards the village cl-Lubieh. Here are 
shown the remains of a Greek church, and of a house 
reputed to have been that of St. Bartholomew."* So 
fixed indeed has the impression now become, that this 
was the true Cana, that most travellers probably are 
not aware of there ev er having been a question as to the 
identity. . 

I have already related, that from the Wely above 
Nazareth, our friend Abu Nasir pointed out to us a 


1 Clarke’s Travels in the Holy 
I..and, 4to. pp. 417, 418. See also 
(iuaresrnius, ii. p. 852. D jubdan, 
p. 586. seq. Pocoeke, ii. p. 62. tbl. 

' Hasselquist, lleise, p. 177. Mi- 
chaud, &c. Corresp. d’Orieiir, v. 
p. 442. seq. 

3 John, c. ii. 

Pocockc, ii. p. 66. fol. Mariti, 
Voyages, &c. ii. p. 162 . Neuv . 
1791. Burckhardt. p. 3J(;. Clarke’s 
Travels ir the Holy Land, 4to. p. 


444. Scholz, p. 188. Schubert, iii. 
p. 222. — Dr. Clarke saw in the 
church only fragments of water- 
pots ; but a whole one has since 
been set up, and is shown as one of 
the original six ; Bichardson, ii. p. 
4J4. Slonro, i. p. 304. — The dis- 
tance of Kefr Kenna from Nazareth 
is given variously by travellers, 
from one hour up to three hours 
and a half. Burckhardt by 
error has the latteiv 
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ruin called Kana el-Jelil, on the northern side of the 
plain el-Biittauf, about N. ^E. from Nazareth, and not 
far from three hours distant.' It lay at the foot of the 
northern hills beyond the plain, apparently on the slope 
of an eminence, not far on the east of Kefr Menda. 
In the days of Quaresmius it contained a few houses. 
This spot, Abu Nasir said, was known both among 
Christians and Muslims only by this name, Kana 
el'Jelxl 5 while the same name was sometimes applied 
by Christians alone, to the village Kefr Kenna. Now 
as far as the prevalence of an ancient name among the 
common peo23le, is any evidence for the identity of an 
ancient site, — and I hold it to be the strongest of all 
testimony, when, as here, not subject to extraneous 
influences, but rather in opposition to them, — so far 
is the weight of evidence in favour of this northern 
Kiina el-Jelil, as the true site of the ancient Cana of 
Galilee. The name is identical, and stands the same 
in the Arabic version of the New Testament*, while 
the form Kefr Kenna can only be twisted by force into 
a like shape.* On tiiis single ground, therefore, we 
should be authorized to reject the present monastic 
position of Cana, and fix the site at Kana el-Jelil *, 
which, likewise, is sufficiently near to Nazareth, to 
accord witli all the circumstajices of the history. 

This view is further confirmed, and indeed the ques- 
tion entirely set at rest, when we trace back the matter 
in history. We thus find, that an earlier tradition ac- 
tually regarded the jxresent Kana el-Jelil as the ancient 
Cana ; and that it is only since the sixteenth century, 
that monastic convenience has definitely assigned Kefr 
Kenna as the site. Quaresmius relates, that in his 
day, two Canas were spoken of among the inhabitants 

^ See above, p. 194. must first be dropped ; and then the 

* See the Arabic N. T. John, ii. first radical cbaii{;^(‘d, and the dou- 
* • In Kefr Kenna, the word Kefr bling of the second omitted. 
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of Nazareth and the vicinity ; one called simply Cana 
of Galilee (Kana el-Jelil), and the other Sepher Cana 
(Kefr Kenna); and he describes their position as above. 
He decides however very distinctly for the latter place, 
because of its being nearer to Nazareth and having 
some ruins j without, however, as he says, venturing to 
reject the other tradition.* Yet it probably was the 
authority of this very writer, which tended more than 
any thing else to fix attention upon Kefr Kenna, and 
throw the true Kana into the shade ; for from that 
time forward the latter is very rarely noticed by 
travellers. It may be remembered too, that in the 
time of Quaresmius, the church and convent at Na- 
zareth were first built up, after the desolations of many 
centuries ; and this circumstance consjnred to give cur- 
rency among travellers, to the view which the monks 
adopted respecting Cana.^ 

It is apparent, that some tradition in favour of Kefr 
Kenna had existed before Quaresmius j but he brings 
forward no testimony to that effect, except the account 
of Bonifacius in the middle of the preceding century ; 
which however is doubtful.'' But on the other hand, 
Adrichomius, near the close of the sixteenth century. 


1 Qaarosmiii.s, Eliicidat. ii. pp. 
8Z>2, 853. : “ Posterior Ikpc sentcii- 
tia mihi valde probabilis vidotur, 
(licet alteram rejicere non audeam), 
qnoniam proximior Nazandh . . . 
et quia potest adinveniri memoria 
ecclesiai constriictae in loco mira- 
culi.” The passage preceding is 
quoted in full in Rosenm. Jiibl. 
Oeogr. ii. ii. p. 83. 

Quaresmius was in Palestine 
as a monk from a. d. 1010 to 1025; 
and again as Guardian of the Holy 
Sepulchre from 1027 to 1029; see 
the last leaf of his work. — Among 
later travellers, Neitzschi^^ in 1035 
visited Kefr Kenna with monks 
from Nazareth, \), 222.; Surius 
about 104 p. a 13. Doubdan co- 


pies from (Quaresmius, but visited 
only Kefr Kenna, p. 582.; and so 
many others. Pococke alone seems 
to hav(* heard of Kana el- Jelil, and 
inclines correctly to regard it as 
the true site of "Cana ; vol. ii. pp. 
02. 00. fol. 

^ Ronifac. de peren. Cultu Ter- 
ra? Sanct. quoted by Quaresmius, 
ii. p. 853. He places Cana three 
miles north of Nazareth on the bor- 
ders of a large and fertile plain. 
It is on the strength of this “three 
miles’* that Quaresmius supposes 
him to mean Kefr Kenna ; but this 
is at any rate wrong ; and the rest 
of the description applies better to 
the other place, or Kana 
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quoting from earlier writers, places Cana three, miles 
N- of Sepphoris, and describes it as having a mountain 
on the north, and a broad, fertile, and beautiful plain 
towards the south ; all which corresponds to the position 
of Kana el-Jelil, and not to Kefr Kenna. Anselm, 
about A. D. 1507, assigns to Cana the same site ; and so 
does Breydenbach in a. d. 1483, evidently copying 
former accounts.' 

But the most distinct notice of the Cana of those 
days, is from Marinas Sanutus about a. d. 1321. He 
describes it also as north of Sepplioris, adjacent to 
a high round mountain on the north, on the. side of 
which it was situated, and having the same broad, 
fertile, beautiful plain on the south extending to Sep- 
phoris. In* coming from Ptolemai's (’Akka), he says, 
the usual course was to proceed first eastwards to 
Cana ; and thence south through Sepphoris to Naza- 
reth.^ All this leaves no doubt, that the site of KAna 
cl-Jelil is here meant. At that time the place was 
])rofesscdly shown, where the six water-pots had stood ; 
and also the triclinium where the feast was held ; but 
the whole was in a crypt or cavern under ground, 
like the grotto of the Annunciation and of the Na- 
tivity.’’ Brocardus, if he was not the original author 
of this account, yet gives nothing more.^ The few 
earlier notices go to confirm the same. Smwulf^ about 
A. I). 1103, describes Cana as nearly six miles N. of 
Nazareth on a hill, and nothing then remained except 


’ Adrichom. Thoatr. p. 1;}8. 
ABselmi Descr. Terr. Sanct. in Ca- 
nisii Thesaur. od. Hasiia^a% tom. iv. 
P- 784. Broydonb. in Reissb. ])]). 
123^ 124. These three, with lioni- 
nicius, appear to be the only writers 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies who speak directly of Cana. 

Marin. Sanut. p. 2.i3. On 
fijs map, in like manner, Cana is 
placed N. of Sepphoris. The ac- 


count of Adrichomius is drawn 
chiefly from this writer. 

* Ibid. This triclinium B. do 

Salijrniato profess(*s to have seen 
in A. T). tom. ix. c. 9. 

* The account of Cana in Bro- 
cardns, affords a strikiiif^ instance 
of the (litference in the editions, or 
rather recensions, of that writer. 
In the edition of Le Clcrc it is 
merely said, that in proceeding 
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a mooastery called Architriclinium.* St. Willibald in 
the eighth century found here a large church, in 
which was shown one of the six water-pots.* An- 
toninus Martyr near the close of the sixth century 
was likewise at Cana ; he speaks of no church ; but 
saw two water-pots, and seems to say that he filled one 
of them with water and brought forth from it wine.* 
The only other account of Cana, later than the first 
century, is tliat of Eusebius and Jerome, who merely 
mention it as, in their day, a small town of Galilee.'* 

All this, as it seems to me, together with the strong 
evidence of the name, goes to show conclusively, that 
the site of the Cana of the New Testament is to be 
sought at Kana el-Jelil north of Sefurieh ; and that 
there is no good ground whatever, for regarding Kefr 
Kenna as having any relation to that ancient place. I 
hope that future travellers may bear this in mind ; so 
that the former site may be reinstated in those historical 
rights, which have now so long been usurped by the 
latter village. 

The Cana of the New Testament does not occur in 
the Old®; but is mentioned by Josephus as a village in 
Galilee.® Our Lord not only performed there his first 
miracle, but afterwards visited the place ; and the dis- 
ciple Nathanael was a native of Cana.^ 


south-east from ’Akka, the first place 
that occurs is Cana of Galilee after 
four leagues ; c. vii. p. 17.j. But in 
the edition of Canisius and Bas- 
nage (Thesaur. iv. p. l.‘V), in the 
very same connection, is .subjoined 
the account of the miracle and a 
description of the place, in the 
same words used by Marinus fea- 
nutus. It might he didrcult to de- 
cide which is the original. Sec 
more in First App. A. pp. 9, 10. 

^ Scewulf, Peregrinat. p. 271. 
Phocas, m the .same century, tra- 
velling from ’ Akka, coruer first to 


Sepphoris, then to Cana, and then 
to .Nazandh ; } 10. 

‘ IIoda‘por. J 16. p. 374. cd. 
Mabillon. 

» Itin. } 1. ‘CEx qiiibus hydriae 
diia? ibi sunt. Implevi aqua una^, 
et protuli ex ea vinum.** 

** Onomast. art. Cana. 

■■ The Old Testament has-only 
Kanah in Asher, south-east of Tyw > 
a place which we afterwards visited. 
Josh. xix. 28. T • 

Joseph. Vita, J 16, 64. J* 
17. 5. ^ 

7 John, ii. 1. 11. xxi. 
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Monday, June \'6th, continued. Two principal 
roads lead from Nazareth to Tiberias. The more 
usual one passes out N. E. over the liills to Er-Reineh, 
a small village more than half an hour distant, and so 
to Kefr Kenna ; leaving the village el-Meshhad on a 
high hill at the left, just before reaching the latter 
place ‘ ; thence it goes by Lubieh to the lake. The 
second leaves Nazaretli over the lower eastern hills, 
and leading by the village ’Ain Mahil and the Khan 
et-Tujjar, turns more N. E by Kefr Sabt to Tiberias. 
We followed a third route, lying still further to the right, 
in order to ascend Mount Tabor and spend the after- 
noon and night upon its summit. In doing this we 
anticipated much gratification, and were not disap- 
pointed. As ij. guide, we took with us a young man 
of Nazareth, a Christian, recommended by Abu Nasir. 

Setting off from Nazareth, or rather from the foun- 
tain of the Virgin, at 7 " 35', we came in ten minutes 
to the top of the low hills on the east of the valley, 
and kept along on high ground, directing our course 
towards Tabor. After half an hour we descended 
into and crossed a broad Wady, running out to the 
great plain on the right. Hitherto the hills had ex- 
hibited only grass and herbs ; here they began to be 
covered with bushes and many oak-trees with cadu- 


• According? to Schubort, both 
cf-IbiHob and Kofr Koniia snttbred 
SI' v( roly from the ('.irtlKiuako of 
dan. 1. 18:17. lloiso, iii. p. But. 
Mr. Thomson, who passed boro 
three weeks after the event, in 
order to seek out the sntfi'n'rs, says 
that while er-Reineh was a heap 
of ruins, Kefr Kenna sustained no 
and had not a house cracked ; 
Missionary Herald for Nov. 18J)7, 
PP. 439. 44-f — At el-Meshhad is 
many Muslim tombs 
01 Neby Yunas, the. prophet Jonah; 

hence modern monastic tradi- 
^on has adopted this village as the 

VOL. HI. 


Gath-hopher, where the prophet 
was born ; 2 Kings, xiv. 25. Qua- 
resmius, ii. p. 855. Jerome too 
says, Proann. in Jon am : “ Porro 
Geth in secundo Saphorim miliario 
qiuc hodie appcllatnr Diocaesarea 
enntibns Tyberiadem, hand gran- 
dis vienlus, nbi et sepnlehrnm ejus 
ostenditur.” Benjamin of Tudela 
speaks of the tomb of Jonah in his 
day, as on a monnh/m near Sep- 
phoris; Voyage par Barat. p. 10o‘. 
It would seem therefore not impro- 
bable, that this village may be the 
Geth of Jerome, 
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COU8 leaves, the first of tiie kind we had yet remarked.* 
Along the gradual ascent beyond this valley, there 
was a large orchard of these oaks; and they extend 
more or less thickly, quite to the foot of Tabor. At 
8f o’clock we reached the brow of the descent towards 
that mountain ; and could look down upon the low 
ridge which alone connects it on the N. W. with the 
hills we had just crossed. Deburieh was visible below 
us on the S. W. slope of this ridge. Descending, we 
came in twenty-five minutes to the bottom, in a Wady, 
and at o’clock to another Wady ; the two unite 
and run out southwards into the plain just by De- 
burieh. The branch of the Damascus road passes up 
this latter Wady, and so over the low ridge to Khan 
et-Tujj^r. We came to the proper base of the mountain 
at 9'' 20' ; leaving Deburieh about ten minutes distant 
on our right. 

The village of Deburieh is small and unimportant, 
lying on the side of a ledge of rocks just at the base of 
Tabor. It is said to have once had a Christian church, 
the ruins of which are still visible.* This would seem 
not improbably to be the Daberath of the Old Testa- 
ment, belonging to Issachar, but assigned to the Le- 
vites ; the same apparently with the Dabira of Eusebius, 
and Jerome by Mount Tabor in the region of Dio- 
emsarea^ ; and ])robably too the Dabaritta of Josephus in 
the great plain.* 

The mountain, as we approached it on this side, 


> Quercus JEgilops^ according to 
Schubert, iii. p. J7*2, 

Neitzschitz, p. 23, ‘3. Pococke, 
ii. p, 65. fob Schubert, iii. p. 17^. 

‘ Josh. xix. 12. xxi. 28. I Chron. 
vi. 57. [72.] Ononuist. art. Daliru^ 

Joseph. Vita, \ 62. B. J. ii. 21. 
3. See, how<‘ver, Reland, Pal p! 
737.- v'illiam of T} >-e seeuis to 


speak of Deburieh ; xxii. 14. : Lo- 
cus sub monte Thabor, cui noinen 
Buria, juxta Naim.” Cotovicus also 
mentions a Buria ; but he sets it 
too far west, where he began to 
ascend the mountain on foot to 
Nazareth ; p. 347. I do not find 
Debiirieh named in any of the ear- 
lier travellers. 
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presented the form of a truncated cone ; we began to 
ascend it at O'" 25' from the W. N. W. Our muleteers 
at first made some difficulty, on account of the loaded 
animals ; their purpose had been to stop below and let 
us ascend on foot, which by no means tallied with our 
plans. But we found the path good, except in two or 
three spots, and even these were far less difficult than 
the passes of ’Ain July and es-Sufah ; so that I rode 
with facility quite to the summit. The path wind 
considerably, and is obviously ancient ; in severas 
places steps ax'e hewn out in the rock. The soil is good 
all the way up ; and the grass tall and abundant, 
though now dried up. The sides of the mountain are 
mostly covered with bushes and orchards of oak trees 
(Ilex and Ailgilops,) with also occasionally the Butm, 
like the glades of a forest, presenting a beautiful appear- 
ance and fine shade. We were an hour in reaching the 
top, and encamped at 10,^ o’clock for the day and night 
on the soutli-western brow, overlooking the wide extent 
of plains below. The path by which we ascended from 
the W. N. W. is the most feasible j the acclivity on that 
side being perhaps less steep ; yet there is no part of 
the mountain, wliere a pei'son on foot would find any 
difficulty whatever in the ascent. 

Tabor is a beautiful mountain, wholly of lime- 
stone ; bearing among the Arabs, like so many other 
mountains, only the general name Jebel et-Tur.‘ It 
stands out alone towards the S. E. from the high land 
around Nazareth ; while the north-eastern arm of the 
great plain of Esdraelon sweeps around its base, and 
extends far to the nortli, forming a broad tract of 
table-land, bordering upon the deep Jordan valley and 
the basin of the Lake of Tiberias. The mountain as 
seen from the S. W. presents, as has been already 
'emarked, the appearance of Ihe segment of a sphere ; 

' So too in Arabian writers: Abulfoda, Annal. a. h. G 61 , &c. 

p 2 
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seen from the W. N. W. the form inclines more to the 
• truncated cone. The top of the mountain, as a whole, 
is rounded off, and is perhaps in all, twenty minutes 
in diameter ; but the proper summit consists of a beau- 
tiful little oblong plain or basin, twelve or fifteen 
minutes in length from N.W. to S. E. by six or eight 
in breadth. This is skirted on the S. W. by a ledge of 
rocks of some altitude, covered with foundations and 
ruins ; and on the N. E. by lower rocks ; and this 
higher ground on both sides is thickly overgrown with 
bushes and small trees, while the basin itself lies in grass 
without trees or ruins. We pitched our tent at the 
S.E. extremity of this little plain, and were delighted 
with our temporary abode. No person besides our party, 
was at this time on the mountain to interrupt us ; and 
although there was a hot Sirocco wind, which in the 
afternoon brought up a hazy atmosphere, yet even this 
was more tolerable here than in the plains below. At 
10 o’clock the thermometer stood here at 98° F. At 
2 p.M. it had fallen to 95°. At sunset it stood only at 
74° ; and the next morning at sunrise, at 04° F. 

We estimated the height of Tabor, after many 
comparisons, at not over one thousand feet above the 
plain ; and if any thing, less. Indeed, it appeared to 
us to be little more elevated above Esdraelon, than is 
Mount Gerizim above the plain at its foot.‘ The 
mountains towards the south, those of Diihy and Gil- 
boa, are apparently at least as high, and shut out the 


1 So too Elliott CHiiinatos the 
heif^ht of Tabor as not exccediuf^ 
1000 feet; Travels, ii. p. iioa. — It 
was with some surprise that I saw 
the result of Schuhtwt’s barometri- 
cal measurement of Tabor, viz. 
Elevation above tb*' sea 1748 Par. 
feet ; elevation of the plain at the 
base 43H feet ; leavinp: for th. luaj^^ht 
abo'.c’ the plain 13 10 Par. feet. 
This would make it 100 feet higher 


than his estimate of Carmel. Reisc, 
iii. ji. 1 7o. I am well aware of tlie 
uncertainty of all mere c.stimates; 
but the barometrical observations, 
w’hich have as yet been made 
around the Dead Sea and the Lak^ 
of Tiberias, viz. those of Schubert, 
Russegger, and Bertou, are in 
d(‘grce less inconsistent and unsa- 
tisfactory. 
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prospect in that direction. The former we had first 
seen from the high ground soutli of Jenin and Kubati- 
yeh, where it was nearly in a line between us and 
Tabor, and entirely excluded all view of the latter 
mountain ; so that not even a trace of its rounded 
summit was anywhere visible. From Tabor, in like 
manner, no point of the mountains of Samaria is visible 
over the little Ilermon. All this shows, at least, that 
Tabor cannot rise much above the summit of the 
latter. — As seen from Tabor, Mount Gilboa lies to the 
left of the little Hermon, and is somewhat higher. 
Nor are the highest of the hills west of Nazareth much 
inferior in elevation to Tabor ; they shut out the view, 
not only of the bay of ’Akka, but likewise of the whole 
horizon of the sea ; which is not seen except over some 
of the lower ridges in that direction. 

Immediately after our arrival, I took a walk round 
the whole brow of the mountain, in order to examine 
the rains, mark the main features of the surrounding 
country, and enjoy the glorious prospect. This we 
rejieated several times during the day ; and also the 
next morning, when the air was again clear and pure, 
and every thing could be seen with the utmost distinct- 
ness. — The ruins upon the summit of Tabor belong to 
ditferent ages. All around the top may be traced the 
foundations of a thick wall built of large stones, some 
of which are bevelled, showing that the wall was 
perhaps originally entirely of that character. In se- 
veral parts are the remains of towers and bastions. 
Thus towards the N. E. almost beneath the brow, 
is a structure apparently of this kind, which must have 
been quite extensive. Ilut the chief remains are upon 
the ledge of rocks on the south of the little basin, and 
especially towards its eastern end. Here are high 
heaps of ruins, mingled in indiscriminate confusion, 
consisting of walls and arches and foundations, appa- 

p 3 
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rently of dwelling-houses as well as other buildings, 
some of hewn and some of large bevelled stones. The 
walls and traces of a fortress are seen here and further 
west along the southern brow ; of which one tall 
pointed arch of a Saracenic gateway is still standing, 
and bears the name of Bab el-Hawa, “ Gate of the 
Wind.” Connected with it are loopholes, and others 
are seen near by. These latter fortifications belong 
obviously to the era of the crusades ; but our expe- 
rience at Jerusalem and elsewhere, had taught us to 
refer the large bevelled stones to a style of architec- 
ture not later than the times of the Romans ; before 
which period indeed a town and fortress already 
existed on Mount Tabor. In the days of the cru- 
saders too, and earlier, there were here churches and 
monasteries. 

On the S. E. part, near the highest point among 
the ruins, is a small vault, where the Latin monks 
from Nazareth celebrate an annual mass in memory 
of the Transfiguration; the scene of which an early, 
though probably legendary tradition, places upon this 
mountain. The spot is merely a rude cellar with an 
altar, and a small side vault with three niches or 
altars. The Greeks show the remains of a cihu’ch on 
the north side of the little basin ; in Avliich they have 
a temporary altar and celebrate the same event. The 
Greek priests of Nazareth are said to come hither on 
the festival of the Viigin ; on which occasion thousands 
of pilgrims repair to the mountain with their families, 
to celebrate the day.' — The summit has many cisterns, 
now mostly dry ; in one we found good water. A 
wandering family sometimes take up their abode here, 
or a pilgrim comes to sojourn upon the sacred moun- 
tain for a few days^; but the usual loneliness of the 

' Bni kliardt, p. 331 seq. niily of Greek Christmns frow 

i i5ur< khardt feund Ik rc a fa- Hauran; p. 334. Schubert fell 
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spot, and its forest of oaks and abundant herbage, have 
made it the chosen retreat of numerous wild swine. 
We started two of these animals in our rambles around 
the summit. 

The view from Tabor is very extensive and beau- 
tiful ; far more so, indeed, than we had anticipated from 
the relative height of the adjacent mountains. The 
Sirocco of the afternoon thickened the air, and for a time 
dimmed the prospect ; but the next morning was again 
bright, and gave us the full enjoyment of one of the 
finest landscapes in Palestine. The view towards the 
whole western and northern quarter, between S. W. 
and N.N.E., was similar to that from the Wely near 
Nazareth, though less near and less distinct. It em- 
braced the western part of the great plain with its 
villages, as far as to Lejjun and (i^armel ; but the sea- 
view was mostly shut out by intervening heights. 
Whether the sea is visible at all on tlie left of Carmel, 
as at Neby Isma’il, 1 am unable to say ; but my im- 
pression is, that we did not tiuis perceive it. I'he 
northern end of Carmel likewise, and the bay of ’Ak- 
ka, do not apj)ear ; but on the right of Nazareth a por- 
tion of the sea is seen in the north-west, as well as 
sliglit glimpses in otlier parts. In the north and north- 
east are Sated and its mountains, tlie highest point in 
all that region ; but overtopj)ed by Jebcl esh-Sheikh 
and its snows beyond. Directly beneath us, in the 
same direction, lay spread out the great plain, wliich, 
sweeping from Esdraelon around the base of Tabor, 
extends far northwards, and contains several villages. 
In this plain, at the distance of about three hours, is 
seen Jebel Hattin or Tell Ilattin, the Mount of BeatU 
tildes so called by the I^atin monks, a low ridge or 
saddle with two points, called by the Arabs Kkurun 

with a Syrian pilgrim, who had tlu> mountain ; Hoiso, iii. pp. 177, 
conio to pass forty days alone upon 178. 

r 4 < 
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Hattin, “ Horns of Hattin.” On the right of the same 
plain, the whole outline of the basin of the Lake of 
Tiberias can be traced ; but only a small spot of the 
lake itself is visible in the N.E. on the right of Jebel 
Hattin.’ Beyond the lake, the eye takes in the high 
table-lands of Jaulan and Hauran ; and further south, 
beyond the Jordan, the higher mountains of the ancient 
Bashan and Gilead. 

Towards the south the view is of course bounded 
by the adjacent mountains of Diihy and Gilboa ; the 
high portions of the latter being seen over the low 
ridge, or rather the high plain, running out eastwards 
from the former, and forming there the northern side 
of the valley of Jezrccl. We could look over this 
tract into the broad valley of the Jordan around 
Beisan, though that j)lace itself was not visible j and 
could distinctly perceive, that the valley from the 
west spreads itself out to a wide plain as it enters 
that of the Jordan ; so that the latter plain might be 
said to come up and meet it, or rather that a branch 
from the Jordan valley runs up towards ’Ain Jalud. 
On the north of Beisan, as seen from Tabor and also 
from Zev’in, the valley of jezreel is not skirted by 
mountains, but by the high table-land above men- 
tioned ; to which the side of the valley rises by a 
gradual ascent. — The view extends in this (juarter 
far down the Jordan valley, and to the mountains ot 
Gilead beyond ; but those who have thought they 
could distinguish from here the waters of the Dead 
Sea, have forgotten, that the direction of that sea from 
Tabor brings it directly behind the mountains of Duby 
and Gilboa.- 

» J .say this advi.st’^^ly ; b(?c*a\ise 108. 4to. Schubert’s Rcisc, iii. P- 
various travellers to speak 17(j. 

of sceinj^ uiuch more of the hike Cotovicus, p. D’ArviciiXj 

from ’^1 »er. Set ‘ Morion, p. t2l4. Mmiioiros, tom. ii. p. 

Buck iiij! I tarn’s Travels in Tal. p. 178.5. Schubert’s Reise, iii. P- 
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The mountain of Duhy, as already remarked, sinks 
down towards the east into a low ridge, or line of flat 
hills, along the valley of Jezreel. On its northern 
side, as seen from Tabor, this mountain exhibits a 
double ridge ; that is, upon its northern slope another 
much lower ridge springs up and runs off eastward, 
parallel to the main mountain ; of which indeed it truly 
constitutes a part. Further east, this ridge and that 
running off from the mountain itself, are about of 
equal height ; and between them lies the higher plain 
or table-land, above described as bordering on the 
valley of Jezreel. This tract between the two low 
ridges or lines of hills, is drained by a small Wady, 
called by Burckhardt Wady ’Osheh, whicli runs down 
to the valley of the Jordan at some distance north of 
Beisan.* 

North of this tract, the somewhat lower plain around 
Tabor fills up the space quite to the brow of the Jor- 
dan valley, and northwards towards Lubieh and Hattin. 
Here in the N. E. is seen the Khan ct-Tiijjiu*; from 
which the bed of a shallow Wady runs first southwards, 
and then S. E. and breaks down through the hills to 
the valley of the Jordan, about half an hour north of 
Wady ’Osheh.' 'Fliis is called Wady el-Bireh, appa- 
rently from a village of that name in the vicinity, 
marked in our lists. All along this Wady, a small 
silvery thread of water was visible, coming from the 
fountain near the Khan. This Wady as it descends 
to the Jordan valley, is deep ; but further north, the 
plain appears to slope up eastwards gradually to the 
very brow of the dills over the Ghor and Lake of 
Tiber ias, presenting there no appearance whatever of 
hills as seen from this side. 

It was to us a matter of particidar interest, to as- 


Burckhardt’ 8 Travels, p. H4‘2. 


' Burckhardt, ibid. 
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certain, if possible, the line of division between the 
waters running to the Jordan, and those flowing to 
the Mediterranean through the plain of Esdraelon. 
This it was not difficult to do, as the plain lay spread 
out like a map before us, and all its channels and 
water-courses, though now mostly dry, were never- 
theless distinctly visible. The water-shed, then, is 
within the arm of the great plain on the south of 
Tabor, about on a line between this vnountain and 
the top of the little Hermon. All the waters east of 
this line, go to the Jordan through Wady el-Bireh, in 
which water was now running; and from the village 
of Kndor on the northern slope of the lower ridge of 
Hermon, a shallow Wady passes down N. E. to join 
the same. Not far west of Endor, another little Wady 
in like manner goes off N. W. to join those running 
towards the Mediterranean.* 

On the northern slope of the mountain of Duhy, 
just below the summit towards the N. W. is seen the 
small village of the same name. Somewhat lower 
down, in the same direction, is the little hamlet of 
Nein ; and further cast on the northern slope of the 
lower parallel ridge, lies Endor, merely an ordinary 
village. These two are ancient places, to which I 
shall recur again. On the line of low hills stretching 
off eastwards from the little Hermon, we could per- 
ceive again Kuraielr, which we had seen from Zer’in ; 
while on the northern line of hills, the extension of the 
lower parallel ridge, between the Wadys ’Osheh and 
el-l>ireh, lie the villages el-Murussus, Denna, and 


• Wc were the more particular 
in this examination, l»ecause thf‘ 
founhiin near Khan et-Tiijjur is 
sometimes said to be the source of 
the Kishon, and to flow o»l‘ around 
Mount Trijor westwards. So 
D’Arvieux expressly ; Memoires, 


Vi\r. 1735, tom. ii. p. 279, 280. 
Mr. Paxton also erroneously makes 
a branch of the Kishon rise north 
of Tabor, and flow east of the 
mountain, and then south and west 
around, its foot. Letter xx. p. 178. 
Lond. 1839. 
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Kaukab el-Hawa.* Somewhere in the same region 
are also Tiimrah, Kefrah, and Shutta.^ North of 
Wady el-Bireh, towards the brow of the Jordan valley, 
lie the villages Sirin, .’Aulam, &c.® 

From the S.E. part of the summit of Tabor, we 
took many important bearings, recorded in the note 
below.^ 

Mount Tabor is several times mentioned in the Old 
Testament ; first as on the border of Issachar and 
Zebulun ; and then as the place where Deborah and 
Barak assembled the warriors of Israel, before their 
great battle with Sisera.® The beauty of the mountain 
and its conspicuous position, rendered it a favourite 
object of poetic contemplation ; and when the Psalmist 
exclaims : “ Tabor and Hermon shall rejoice in thy 
name,” he selects these two as the representatives 
of all the mountains of Palestine ; the former as tlie 
most graceful, and the latter as the loftiest.*’ There 
a])pears also to have been, in those days, a city of the 
same name, doubtless situated upon the mountain. 


> Burckliardt passed near el- E. Jebol esh-Slieikh or Hormoii 
Mnrussiis in from Nazareth about N. 28"’ E. Khan el-Tujjar N. 

to Eeisan ; ho mentions also the 32"^ E. Jebel llattin, middle, N. .‘M” 

other two villaj^es ; Travels, p. 342. E. Kefr Sabt N. 44"^ E. Tiberias, 

Kaukab el-Hawa, the Bel voir of not visible, about N. 53° E. Ma’de- 

the Franks, was celebrated during rah E. Wady el-lhroh as it passes 
the crusades ; sec further on. down to the Jordan valloy S. 52° 

• Has this perhaps any connexion E. Kaukab el-Hawa S. 37° E. 

with the Beth- Shittah of Judg. vii. Kefrah S. 2.5° E. Boisan, not 
‘i2., through which the Midianites visiblt;, about S. 15° E. Gilboa, 

ll(‘(l when defeated by Gideon in eastern end of high part, S. Tum- 

t ho valley of Jez reel ? rah S. 3° W. Kumieh S. 10° W. 

* This may not improbably be the Enddr S. 16° W. Wczar S. IG° 

Blainah of Eusebius and Jerome, W. Tattle Hermon, east end of 
12 miles from Diocicsarea towmds high part, S. 23° W. Kefr Musr 

the cast. Onomast. art. Ularninaiis. S. 26° W. Little Hermon, summit 

^ Bearings from Mount Tabor, S. 35° W. Village l^ilLy S. 37° W, 

heghnhng at the Wely above Na- Nein S. 40° W. Lejjun S. 68° W. 

zareth and proceeding towards the ’’ Josh. xix. 22., comp. vs. 12, 
fight: Neby Isma'il N, 68° W. Judg. iv. 6. 12. 14. Joseph. Ant. v 
’Ain MMiil N. 54° W. Mes-hed 1. 22. ibid. 5, 3. 

10° E. (?) csh-Shajerali N. 12° ® Ps. Ixxxix. 12. Comp. Jer. xlvi. 

Lubieh N. 12° E. Safed N. 24° 18. Hos. v. 1. 
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which belonged to the tribe of Zebuliin, but was as- 
signed to the Levites.* 

In the New Testament, Mount Tabor is not men- 
tioned. In Greek and Roman writers, the name takes 
the form Itabyrion or Atabyrion, which appears also 
in the Septuagint.^ The historian Polybius relates, 
that Antiochps the Great of Syria, after having cap- 
tured the city Philoteria near the Lake of Tiberias’*, 
“ ascended the mountain and came to Atabyrion, a 
place lying on a breast-formed height, having an ascent 
of more than fifteen stadia ; and by stratagem and 
wile he got possession of the city,” which he after- 
wards fortified."* This was in the year 218 b. c. and 
shows that the former city upon the mountain still 
remained. According to Josephus, a battle took place 
at Mount Itabyrion about 53 b.c. between the Roman 
forces under the proconsul Gabiniiis and the Jews 
under Alexander, son of Aristobulus j in which ten 
thousand of the latter were slain.'* At a later period, 
Josephus himself caused Mount Tabor to be fortified, 
along with various other places.” He describes the 
mountain as having an ascent of thirty stadia^; on 
the north it was inaccessible ; and the summit was a 
plain of twenty-six stadia in circumference. This 
whole circuit Josephus caused to be enclosed with a 
wall in forty days ; the materials and also water being 
brought- from below, since the inhabitants had only 

^ 1 Chr. vi. 77. Perhaps also the Kara rov Kaioov tovtov tvi^p^ Kal 
city is meant in Josh. xix. 22. <TTpaTi}yt)pnTt icanrTxt Tt)v ttoAip. ■ — 

Hos. V. 1., 'irn^vpiov \ comp. ’ A(T(^u\irTuptvor H koI rb ^ Ara€vp(ov, 
Hicron. Comm, in ioc. Josephus, av^^tv'iE. See Rcland, Falsest, p. 
l.c. Onomast. art. Itabyrion. Po- 599. Jahn, Bibl. Arch. ii. i. p. 374. 
lyb. V. 70. 0. *Ara^vptov. ^ Jos. Antiq. xiv. 0. 3. B. J. 

3 For Philoteria see lleland, Pal. i. 8. 7. Jahn, Bibl. Archmol. ii. h 
X). 9.54. p. 540. 

‘ Polyb. V. 70. 6 . . . b Jos. Vita, ^ 37. B. J. ii. 20. 6 . 

n)v 6f)tnt]v mi irapfiv kiri ‘ Ara^vpiov- 7 Rufinus reads twenty stadia, 
o ,**ccrrfi fiiv ini \rKpov pcorroHCvlii:, which corresponds better with the 

n)v bi n,,:>r (-a(nv hu ttXcio ^ t) ttev- fifteen ^tadia of Polybius and with 
TiKaideKa n , abtwv' the truth. Reland, Pah p. 332. 
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rain-water.’ This account, although exaggerated, cor- 
responds well with the remains still found on the 
mountain.^ Still later, and after Josephus himself had 
fallen into the hands of the Romans, a great multitude 
of the Jews took refuge in this fortress ; against whom 
Vespasian sent Placidus with six-hundred horsemen. 
By a feint, he induced the great body ^ pursue him 
into the plain, where he slew many and cut off the 
return of the multitude to the mountain ; so that the 
inhabitants, who were suffering from want of water, 
made terms and surrendered themselves and the moun- 
tain to Placidus.'’ 

It thus appears, that from the earliest times, a for- 
tified city had existed on Mount Tabor. The lan- 
guage of Josephus implies, that the city, as well as the 
fortress, remained in his day ; for he speaks expressly 
of the inhabitants of the place as straitened for water ; 
in distinction from the body of strangers who had oc- 
cupied the mountain. 

We hear nothing more of Mount Tabor, until the 
fourth century ; when it is often mentioned by Euse- 
bius and Jerome in the Onomasticon, but only in 
reference to its general character, and as a known 
point from whicli to determine the position of various 
places."* In the same century, however, appears to 
have sprung up the opinion, which soon grew into a 
tradition, that the summit of Mount Tabor had been 
the place where our Lord was transfigured in the 
presence of his three disciples ; and that this, therefore, 
was “ the holy mountain ” referred to by St. Peter.® 

That century, as we have seen, was the hotbed of like 

* Jos. B. J. iv. 1. 8. hyrium. See also arts. Dahira^ 

See above, pp. 21J, 214. Cison^ Nazareth^ Naim^ &c. Be- 

Jos, B.J. iv. 1.8. Josephus land, Pal. p. 
himself had been captured some J* Matt. x\ii. 1. seq. Mark, ix 
time before ; B.J. iii. 8. 1 — 9. 2. seq. Luke, ix. 28. seq. 2 Pet. i 

^ Onomast. arts. Thahor^ Ita^ 18. 
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superstition!?, which have spread their legendary fruits 
far and wide over Palestine and over Christendom.' 

Eusebius, who died about a.d. 340, makes no al- 
lusion whatever to the opinion in question j although 
nothing would have been more natural, had it then 
existed ; inasmuch as he describes the mountain in 
reference to ^ic Old Testament. The first notice of 
Tabor as the place of the Transfiguration, appears a 
few years later, as a passing remark, in the works of 
Cyrill of Jerusalem'; and Jerome twice mentions the 
same thing, though slightly, and so as to imply that 
there was not yet a church upon the summit.® All 
these circumstances, in connection with the fact that 
the Evangelists nowhere make the slightest allusion 
to Tabor, go to show that the legend was of recent 
origin ; and that the foreign ecclesiastics, who now 
swarmed in Palestine, had probably pitched upon Tabor 
as the scene of the Transfiguration, simply as being 
the most striking mountain in the neighbourhood of the 
Lake of Galilee. The context of the narrative seems to 
imply, as has been shown by Lightfoot and lleland, 
that the Mount of Transfiguration is rather to be sought 
somewhere around the northern part of the lake, not 
very far from Caesarea Philippi, where there are cer- 
tainly mountains enough."' But a circumstance which 
those writers overlooked, and which puts Mount Tabor 
in this case entirely out of the question, is the fact 
above substantiated, that long before and after the 
event of the Transfiguration, the summit of Tabor was 
occupied by a fortified city. 

Yet the legend having once got footing, continued 

^ See Vol. 1. p. 371. seq. dcY)at montem Thabor, m quo 

- Cyril. Ilieros. Cat. xii. 16. traiisfiguratus cst Dominus.” — 
p. 170. (‘d. Touttee. 'Fhose “ tabernacula” can hardly 

^ Hieron. Ep. 41., ad Marcell. have been already churches, 
p. .5.52., “ p4*rgenius ad Itabyriuni 4 Lightfoot, Hor. Ilebr. in Marc, 
et tabein;p ala Salvatoris ” Ep. ix. 2. lleland, Pal. p. 334 — 336. 
86. Epitapl’.. Faul?e, p. 677., “Scan- 
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to gain ground ; the mountain became more sacred, 
and churches were erected. Towards the close of the 
sixth century, Antonius Martyr speaks liere of three 
churches corresponding to the three tabernacles pro- 
posed to be erected by Peter.' A century later (about 
A. i>. 696 ) Arculfus found also the same three churches 
on Tabor, and a large monastery with^ many cells ; 
the whole being surrounded by a wall of stone." St. 
Willibald about a.d. 765, mentions in like manner 
the monastery and a church." Saewulf, about a.d. 
1103, speaks only of three monasteries of ancient 
construction, corresponding to the three tabernacles ; 
but this is probably an error instead of churches.'* In 
this state the crusaders found the mountain. 

We have seen above, that Tancred, to whom Gali- 
lee was assigned as a fief, erected a l^atin church upon 
Mount Tabor, and this appears to have been soon 
followed by a Latin monastery, tenanted by Black 
Friars of the reformed order of Benedictines of Clugny 
in France ; whose dispute with the archbishop of 
Nazareth, and its amicable adjustment in a.d. 1111, 
have already been related." But their quiet was not 
of long continuance ; for during the temporary incur- 
sion of the Muhammedans from Damascus in a.d. 
1113, the convent was laid waste and the monks mas- 
sacred.® The convent was probably soon restored. In 
a.d. 1183 the monasteries on Tabor were assaulted 
by a portion of the troops of Saladin, during his 
encampmept at and below ’Ain Jtdud ; but were pre- 
served by the bravery of the monks, and of the coun- 

’ Itin. § 6. Yitr. 58. p. 1078. R. dc Suchem in 

- Adamuaiius de Locis Sauct. ii. Rcisab. p. ii51. 

“7. 6 Append, ad Sigobort. Gemblac. 

Hodoepor. J 10. p. 374. cd. Cbronogr. in Pistor. Scriptor. Rer. 
Mabillon. Genii, od. Struve, tom. i. p. 305. 

^ Saewulf, Peregrin, p. 270. Comp. Fulch. Carnot. 40. p. 423. 

. ^ See above, p. 197. Abbatia seq. Will. Tyr. xi. 19. Wilkcii, 
^^grorum Monachorum ; Jac.de Gesch. dor Kr. ii. p. 374. 
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try-people who took refuge with them.' Two years 
afterwards, in a. d. 1185, Pliocas describes here two 
monasteries, one Greek, the other Latin. The former 
was towards tlie left or north ; the latter was tenanted 
by a multitude of Latin monks, and stood upon the 
highest point of all, towards the S. E. The altar 
occupied the very spot where the Transfiguration was 
supposed to have taken place.' 

In A.D. 1187, not long before the battle of Hattin, 
Mount Tabor was laid waste by the troops of Sa- 
ladin.^ Twenty-five years afterwards (a. d. 1212), 
Melek el-’Adil the brother of Saladin and now Sultan 
of Damascus, as a check upon the Christian forces in 
’Akka, erected upon this mountain a strong fortress, 
the remains of which are still to be seen ; he not only 
employed his troops in this service, but collected 
workmen from the provinces.^ In a. d. 1217, the 
pilgrim-host from ’Akka laid siege to this fortress, 
which was defended by chosen troops ; so that the 
Christians were obliged to abandon the attack after 
two fiez’ce and unsuccessful assaults. Yet their at- 
tempt brought this fruit, that the fortress was j'azed 
by order of Melek el-’Adil himself? Whether the mo- 
nasteries were destroyed during these events, we are 
not informed® ; but at any rate, the work of desolation 
was completed in a.d. 1263, under Sultan Bibars, 
while encamped at the foot of the mountain. By his 
orders, not only was the church at Nazareth, but also 
that of the Transfiguration on Mount Tabor, levelled 


I Will. Tyr. xxii. ‘26. Wilken, 
ib. iii. u. p. ‘231. — William of Tyro 
here mentions only the Greek mo- 
nastery, called St. Elias 

‘ Phocas de Locis Saiict. } 1 J . 

' Wilken, ib. iii. ii. p ‘276. 

Abulfcda, Annal. a. h. 60b, 
tom. iv. p. 248. Marin. Sanut. p. 
206. \Vil. en, ib. vi. p. 6-b 


'* Wilken, ib. vi. pp. 149 — 153. 
and the authorities there cited. 
Marin. Sanut. p. 207. Reinaud, 
Extraits, p. 387. 

^ iVccordiii}^ to R. de Sucheni 
the monasteries were so built in, 
as to constitute part of the fortress ; 
Reissb. p. 851. 
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to the ground. ‘ Brocardus, about a. n. 1283, men- 
tions here only the ruins of various palaces and towers, 
already the retreats of many wild beasts; and such 
the summit of Tabor has remained unto the present 
day.^ In later times, the Greek church which formerly 
existed here, has commonly been ascribed to Helena ; 
but as we have had occasion to see, in opposition to all 
ancient testimony.* 

Of the places seen from Mount Tabor, the names 
of Endor, Nein, and Kaukab el-Hawa, demand some 
further illustration. 

Endor is obviously the Endor of the Old Testament, 
assigned to Manasseh, though lying without the borders 
of that tribe ; mentioned also in connection with the 
victory of Deborah and Barak ; but chiefly known as 
the abode of the sorceress, whom Saul consulted on the 
eve of the fatal battle of Gilboa.* The name does not 
occur in the New Testament; but in the days of 
Eusebius and Jerome, Endor w'as still a large village 
four Homan miles south of Mount Tabor, con esponding 
to the present site.* It was recognised in the time of 
the crusades, and is mentioned by Brocardus ; but 
appears afterwards to have been again lost sight of, 
at least partially, until the seventeenth century.® — The 
Arabic orthography of this name, obtained from an 
intelligent native, and correct according to the present 
pronunciation, exhibits perhaj)s a solitary instance, 
where the letter 'Ain of the Hebrew has in the Arabic 


' Wilken, Gesch. dor Kreuzz. 
p. 461., and the authorities 
there cited. Reinaud, Extraits, pp. 
488, 489. 

' Brocardus, c. vi. p. 175. Sir 
J- Maundeville, p. 113. Lond, 1839. 
de Suchem, 1. c. 

Niceph. Callist. viii. 30. See 
above, Yol. II. pp. 16, 17. 

^ Josh. xvii. 11. Ps. Ixxxiii. 10. 
t Sam. xxviii. 7. scq. 

VOL. III. Q 


^ Onomast. arts. JEndor 
Endor 

Brocardus, c.vi. p. 176, Marin. 
Sanut. p. 248, Endor is indeed 
mentioned by Broydoiibach, An- 
selm, and Zuallardo, but apparently 
only as they f copied Brocardus. 
Qimrcsmius makes no allusion to it. 
We find it again in Doubdan, p. 580. 
Nau, p. 632. Mauudrcll, Apr. 19th, 
&c. &c. 
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passed over into a softer letter at the beginning of a 
word ; perhaps too the only instance, where the Hebrew 
word En (fountain), does not in Arabic retain the 
corresponding and usual form 'Ain} 

Nein is the Nain of the New Testament, where 
occurred the affecting scene of our Lord’s raising the 
widow’s son." Eusebius and Jerome describe it as 
not far from Endor ; tlie crusaders recognised it ; and 
it lias since been mentioned by most travellers to the 
present day.'* It has now dwindled to a small hamlet, 
occupied at most by a few families. 

Kmikah el-Hawa, as we have seen, lies upon the 
brow of the Jordan valley, near the extremity of t’ne 
line of low hills between the Wadys ’Oslieh and el- 
Bireh.^ According to Arabian writers, Kaukab was 
a fortress of the Christians ; and was subdued and 
destroyed by Saladin after the capture of Safed in 
A. n. 1188.'"’ Frank writers make no mention of any 
fortress of this name ; but the situation corresponds 
exactly to that of the castle, which they call Belvoir 
or Belvedere, erected by the Christians. It is described 
by William of Tyre as lying upon the mountain 
between Beisan and the lake of Tiberias, not far from 
Mount Tabor ; and by another writer as captured by 
Saladin in the year above mentioned.'* The name Bcl- 
voir appears afterwards, in the text and on the map of 

1 Sec YoL I. p. 37(>. ^"ote p. 23*2. scq. Wilken, Geseli. der 

Luke, vii. 1 1. si*q. Kr. iv. p. 24.'>. mid Beil. p. 84. 

^ Onomast. art. Nctim. Brocnr- Jac. do Vitry mentions the 

dus, c. vi. p. 17G. TVlariii. Sanut. buildinj^ of this fortress by the 
p. 249. Cotovie. p. 347. Qua res- Cliristians along with Safed ; c. 49. 
mins, ii. p. 8.j|. Maundrell, Apr. AVill. Tyr. xxii. IG. “ Postca rc- 
J9th, &c. Ttio text of Eusebius versus Saladinus in Galila3am, Bel- 
now reads tivelve Roman miles from vedere castrum munitissimum, quod 
Tabor; that of Jerome two; both fines Jordanis custodiebat, vias 
are obviously corruptions. Tiberiadis, Neapolim, et Nazareth 

^ See above, p. 219. angustabat, per inediam compulit 

Bohaed. Vit. Salad, pp. 70. 88. ad deditioncm ; ” Sicardi, Creinon. 
et Schulten.s, Ind. Geogr. art. Can- Chronicon, in Muratori, Scriptor. 
cheba ; Aicjr ed-Dm in Fundgr. Rer. Italicar. t. vii. p. 000. Wilkeu, 
des Or. ill. p. 215. Reinaud, Extr. ib. p. 245. 
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Marinus Sanutus in the fourteenth century, who as- 
cribes the building of it to king Fulco, probably about 
A.D. 1440.‘ 


From the summit of Tabor we had our last view 
of the great plain of Esdraelon ; and I tlierefore sub- 
join here, what remains to be said respecting the plain 
and its waters, so fiir as they go to form the river 
Kishon. Singular as it may appear, after so many 
centui'ies, during which Palestine has been overrun 
with swarms of pilgrims and travellers, there yet 
exists no correct nor intelligible account of the eastern 
portions of this plain. Even the great map of Jacotin, 
exact and faithful as it is for the northern portions of 
the plain, and the arm around Tabor, is nevertheless 
entirely without accuracy in respect to the portions 
eastward of Zer’in and Jenin." 

The celebrated plain of Esdraelon, now known 
among the natives as Mcrj Ibn ’Amir, exclusive of the 
three great arms towards the east, may be said to 
lie in the form of an acute triangle. A line forming 
the eastern side, drawn from Jenin along the western 
ends of Gilboa and I^ittle llermon, so as to strike the 
northern mountains not far from the mount of Precipi- 
tation, would not vary much from the magnetic me- 
ridian ; this indeed was nearly the course travelled 
by us ; and the length of this side of the triangle is not 
far from six hours. From Jenin, as we have seen, 
the hills that skirt the plain on that side, and also the 
line of Carmel, stretcli off from S. E, to N. W. or 

^ Marin. Sanut. pp. 166, 247. lage of Endor on the French map 
^rcydenbach mentions it also in the is placed very much too far west ; 
^ame position, under the name of while Noin is most unaccountably 
Castle Belliforth; Reissb. p. 126. transferred to the south side of the 

' I may add, too, that the vil- mountain of Duhy. 

0 , 
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more exactly, from S. E by S. to N. W. by N. On 
the northern side of the plain, the mountains which 
there rise more abruptly, extend, as seen from Tabor, 
in the general direction from E. N. E to W. S. W. 
and run down at length into a line ^ of lower hills 
towards Carmel, between the great plain on the 
left and the valley which drains el-Biittauf on the 
right. A narrow valley along the base of Carmel, 
between that mountain and these hills, affords a 
passage for the Kishon from the great plain to 
the sea.' — The length of this northern side of the 
triangle of the plain, is apparently four or five 
hours. 

East of this large triangle, which is everywhere 
a level tract of fertile, though now neglected soil, the 
plain of Esdraclon sends out towards the brow of the 
Jordau-valley the three great arms already described’; 
each nearly an hour in breadth, and separated from 
each other by the ridges of Gilboa and Little Her- 
mon. The remarkable and distinguishing feature of 
these three great portions of the plain is, that while 
both the northern and southern decline towards the 
west, and their waters flow off through the Kishon to 
the Mediterranean ; the middle arm sinks down be- 
tween them eastwards, so tliat its waters, from a 
point within tlie triangle as above described, run with 
a more rapid descent to the valley of the Jordan, 
along what was anciently known as the valley of 
Jezrecl. 

'I'hrough the plain of Esdraelon, the “ ancient 
river” Kishon is of old represented as pouring its 
waters in such abundance, as to “ sweep away” the 
troops of Sisera during the bactle of Deborah and Ba- 

^ See above, pp. l/>7. lO:? seq. only partially cultivated; see above, 

180. Tbe plain, as we have seen, pp. 155. 101. 168. 183. Comp. Vol. 
belongs to the go\ ermuent, and is II. p. 387. 
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rak^ ; and we still find the same river a considerable 
stream, under the name of el-Mukiitta’, flowing along 
the base of Carmel into the bay of ’Akka. But, as 
already remarked, in crossing the whole plain from 
Jenin to Nazareth on the l6th of June, although we 
passed several channels of some size, running west- 
wards from both the northern and southern arms^ yet 
not one drop of water did we find in all those parts of 
the plain, which in the rainy season send their waters 
to the Mediterranean. 

But this was a year of drought ; and it would be 
a false conclusion, to affirm for this reason, as Shaw 
lias done, that the Kishon has no communication with 
Tabor, and never flowed through the plain.® Not im- 
probably in ancient times, when the country was per- 
haps more wooded, there may have been permanent 
streams throughout the whole plain, like that which 
still runs eastward along the middle arm ; and even 
now, in ordinary seasons, during the winter and spring, 
there is an abundance of water on the plain flowing 
westwards to form the Kishon. The large fountains 
all along the southern border furnish at such times 
more powerful streams ; and all the water-courses 
from tlie hills and along the plain are full and over- 
flowing. During the battle of Mount Tabor, between 
the French and Arabs, April 16th, 1799, many of the 
latter are expressly said to have been drowned in the 
stream coming from Deburieh, which then inundated 
a part of the plain.^ Monro, in crossing the arm of 
the plain from Solam to Nazareth, on the first or 


’ Judg. V. 21. “The river of 
Kishon swept them away, that an- 
cient river, the river Kishon.” 

' See above, pp. 160, 161. 182. 
a I ^^SLw’s Travels, 4to. p. 274. 

.Mr. Sandy s and others have been 
Mistaken in inaking the Kishon 

Q 


flow from the mountains of Tabor 
and Ilermon ; with which it has no 
communication.” Shaw makes the 
whole rength of the Kishon to be 
only about seven miles. 

^ Burckhardt’s Travels, p. 339. 
See above, p. 177. Note 

3 
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second of May, describes himself as passing in half an 
hour from Solam “ a considerable brook from the 
eastward, and afterwards some others, which flow 
into a small lake on the northern side of the plain, 
and eventually contribute to swell the Kishon.** * This 
account corresponds with the channels we saw. In 
April, 1829, Prokesch, in travelling directly from 
Ilamleh to Nazareth, entered the plain of Esdraelon 
at or near Lejjun ; here he came upon the Kishon, 
flowing in a deep bed through marshy ground; and 
after wandering about for some time to find the way 
through the morass, Avas at length set right by an Arab 
who pointed out the proper fbrd.^ 

All these considerations, and especially these 
marshes in the region of Lejjun or Megiddo, fully bear 
out the sacred writer, in affirming that the forces of 
Sisera were swept away by tlic Kishon ; swollen as 
the stream probably was by the tempest and rain, 
with which the Lord interfered in behalf of the Isra- 
elites.® 

The earlier writers were tlierefore justified, in 
placing a principal source of the Kishon in the vici- 
nity of Mount Tabor'' ; although probably the branch 
fed from the soutliern arm of the plain and the south- 
ern hills, is in genei’al not less important. The water- 
shed in the arm of the plain between Tabor and the 
Little Hermon, as we have seen, is about on a line 
between those two mountains'^ ; although during the 
rains, much water must necessarily comefrom’the Wadys 

1 Monro, Suninier Ramble, i. •’ Jndg. v. 20, 21.; comp. v. 4. 
p. 281. Yet so confused is this Joseph. Ant. v. 5. 4. 

writer’s narrative, that he f^ucs on i ()noinast. art. Cison, In Greek 
to place Little Heiinon still an the Kishon, like the Kidron, is 
hour furthet north ; although he wsy appropriately called 
had before correctly described So- p«c, storm-brook, wintry torrent, 
lam, where he had lo(ig< d, as Ij ing Sept. Judg. iv. 13. v. 21, &c. Euseb. 
at the foot of Henuon * p. 279 1. c. 

2 Prokrsi'h, Reise ins h. Land, ^ gee p. 218. above, 
p. 129. 
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northwest of Tabor, and there form what Burckhardt 
calls the river of Deburieh, issuing upon the great plain 
near that village. 

Yet in regard to this source of the Kishon, a most 
singular error has prevailed ever since the time of the 
crusades, which seems not wholly to be done away 
even in the present century. I find it first in Brocar- 
dus ; who relates, that the torrent Kishon has its 
source in the rain-water which descends from the 
eastern side of Tabor, whence the stream flows partly 
eastwards to the lake of Galilee, and partly west- 
wards to the Mediterranean.* There is so much 
foundation for this report, as may be found in the 
fact, that all the waters on the eastern side of Tabor, 
including the fountain near Khan et-Tiijjar do actually 
flow off eastwards through Wady el-Bireh to the Jordan ; 
but, as we have seen above, only the western and 
southern parts of Tabor send tJieir waters to the 
Mediterranean.^ 

It appears, then, that the Kishon of the plain, is 
not now a permanent stream j but usually flows only 
during the season of rain, and for a short time after- 
wards. Yet the river, as it enters the sea at the foot 
of Carmel, never becomes dry ; and we must there- 
fore seek for its perennial sources along the base of 
that mountain. Whether the brook at Le^un reaches 
the bed of the Kishon during the summer, we are not 
informed ; but the main sources appear to be lower 
down, in the valley by which the channel issues from 
the plain. When Maundrell crossed the Kishon here 
on the 22nd of March, three and a half hours from 

‘ Brocardus, c. vi. vii. p. 170. torn. ii. pp. ^21. 109. Neuw. 1791, 
Marin. Sanutiis copies Brocardus, The same is also brought forward 
P- ‘252. This story is repeated by by Koscnmullor, Bibl. Geogr. ii. i. 
travellers down to the middle of the p. 203, 

^st century; e. g. Cotovic. p. 127. See above, p. 218. 

Boubdan, p. 581 . Mariti, V oyages, 

Q 4 
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Lejjun, the water was low and inconsiderable. Shaw 
is the only traveller who appears to have noticed the 
sources of the permanent stream. “ In travelling 
under the eastern brow of Carmel, ” he pys, “ 1 had 
an opportunity of seeing the sources of the river 
Kishon, three or four of which lie within less than a 
furlong of each other. These alone, without the 
lesser contributions nearer the sea, discharge *water 
enough to form a river half as big as the Isis. ” ' The 
length of the stream from these sources to the sea, he 
estimates at seven miles, or about two and a half 
hours. It was probably somewhere along this per- 
manent stream that Elijali slew the prophets of 
Baal.^ 

The quantity of water in the Mukiitta’ as it passes 
through the lower plain to the sea, is not inconsider- 
able. Schubert forded it in May in riavelling directly 
from Nazareth to Haifa, and found it scarcely forty 
feet in breadth, and three or four feet deep ; the water 
coming half way up the bodies of the mules.® Monro 
crossed the river near its mouth, at the S. E. nook of 
the bay of ’Akka, in a boat ; he describes the stream 
as about thirty yards in width, and deep ; so that the . 
asses with their heads tied to the boat, were com- 
pelled to swim.'* Yet Shaw relates, that the Kishon 

' Shaw’s Travels, 4to. j). 274. rivo the modern name of , the river 
Shaw says those fountains are el-Miikutta’, followinf? the meanin< 2 ^ 
called “Ras el -Kishon, ” whicli can- seaiit, excuUt^ &c. of the Arabic 
not be true as to tlu^ Arabs, be- vtu-b. So D’Arvieux, Mem. ii. p. 
cause the name Kishon is h(‘re 294. Berfi^j^ren, Reisen, ii. p. 2J30. 
unknown. They would more pro- But among the common people the 
bably bear the name of Ras el- name signifies merely “ the ford,” 
Mukutta’; and such it would seem from another meaning of the same 
from D’Arvieux is actually the verb, tiaje^cAt flumcn. See Frcy- 
case ; Memoires, ii. p 294. Paris, tag’s Lex. Arab. iii. p. 465. 

1 735. The ponds of which Shaw vieux learnedly refers the name Ki- 
speaks, four miles Isi.E.. of these shon (French Cisofi) to the same 
fountains, do not exist. slaughter; it being, he says, derived 

1 Kings, xviii. 40. From tlii.s from the Latin ccedere. 
slaughter of the prophets of BjuiI, Reiso, iii. p. 206, 

some tiavLllers are dispoi: id to dc- 4 Summer Ramble, i. p. 56. 
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when not swollen by the rains, “never falls into the 
sea in a full stream, but insensibly percolates through 
a bank of sand, which the north winds throw up 
against the mouth of it ; ” thus he found it in the 
middle of April a . d . 1722, when he passed it.‘ 

Such were, in general, the results of our observa- 
tions and inquiries respecting the noble plain of Es- 
draelon and the objects around it. We took leave of 
it from the summit of Mount Tabor, as it lay extended 
before us, quiet and peaceful, in the brilliant light of 
an oriental morning ; so tranquil indeed, that it was 
difficult to connect with it the idea of battles and 
bloodshed, of which for a long succession of ages it 
has been the chosen scene. Plcre Deborah and Barak, 
descending with their forces from Mount Tabor, at- 
tacked and discomfited the host of Sisera with his 
“ nine hundred chariots of iron, ” from Endor to Taa- 
nach and Megiddo, where the Kishon swept them 
away." In and adjacent to the plain, Gideon achieved 
his triumph over the Midianites •, and here too the 
glory of Israel was darkened for a time, by the fall of 
Saul and Jonathan upon Gilboa.* It was also adja- 
cent to Aphek in the plain, that Ahab and the Israel- 
ites obtained a miraculous victory over the Syrians 
under Benhadad ; while at Megiddo, the pious Josiali 
fell in battle against the Egyptian monarch.'* Then 
came the times of the Romans, with battles under 
Gabinius and Vespasian.'^ The period of the crusades 
furnishes likewise its account of contests in and around 
tile plain®; and almost in our day the battle of Mount 

Shaw’s Travels, 4to. p. 274. 1 Kings, xxvi, 26 — 30. — 2 Chr. 

Soo also Irby and Mangles, p, 194. xxxv. 20—24. 2 Kings, ixiii. 29, 30. 
Mariti, Voyages, ii. p. 120. Neiiw. 5 See above, p. 220. seq. 

^^•^1. « See above, pp. 223, 224. Rei- 

‘ Judg. iv. 12 — 15. vs. 19 -21. naud, Extraits, p. 384. 387. 488. 

l^s. Ixxxiii. 9, 10. &c. — In a. o. 1187 a fierce and 

^ Judg. c, vii. 1 Sam. xxix. J fatal conflict took place in the plain 

c-xxxi. See above, p. 173. around Tabor, near the Kishon, 
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Tabor was one of the triumphs of Napoleon.* From 
Mount Tabor the view took in also, on the one side, 
the Region of Hattin, where the renown of the cru- 
saders sunk before tiie star of Saladin j. while, not 
far distant, on the other side, the name of ’Akka or 
Ptolemais recalls many a deadly struggle of the same 
epoch. There too Napoleon was baffled and driven 
back from Syria ; and in our own day, torrents of blood 
have flowed within and around its walls, during the 
long siege and subsequent capture of the city by the 
Egyptian army in a. n. 1832. 

The ink with wliich these lines were penned was 
hardly dry, when the coasts of Syria were again 
visited by war ; and ’Akka became the closing scene 
of the struggle, between the allied English and Aus- 
trian fleets and the forces of Muhammed ’Aly. On 
the third day of November 1810, Akka was bombard- 
ed for several hours ; until the explosion of a magazine 
destroyed the garrison, and laid the town in ruins. 

between one hundred and tifty escaped with difficulty. Hugo 
knights, both Hospitalers and J^lagon in Martene et Hiirand, t. 
Templars, with 500 foot, and the v. p. 597. seq. Rad. Coggeshal. 
Saracen troops under Melek el- Chron. Terra? S. iifid. t. v. p. 549. 
’Adil. The Christians were almost yinisauf. i. 2. p. 248. 

totally destroyed ; the Grand Mas- ^yllken, (lOscli. der Kr. iii. ii. p. 
ter of the Hospitalers slain ; while 

the Grand Master of the Templars ^ above, p. 177. Note >. 



SECTION XV. 


FROM MOUNT TABOR BY THE LAKE OF TIBERIAS TO 

SAFED. 

Tuesday, June 19^4, 1838. The sun rose gloriously 
upon us as we sat at the door of our tent, upon the 
summit of Tabor. A very heavy dew had fallen dur- 
ing the night ; so that the tent was wet as with rain. 
After the sun had been up about half an hour, a fog 
came on and veiled every thing below from our view. 
We now prepared to depart; but three of our mules 
had strayed away during the night, and this detained 
ns for an hour. Meanwhile tlie fog cleared away, and 
we had again the glorious prospect of yesterday, now 
still more distinct and map-like. The summit of Tabor 
is subject to such morning fogs, which hang around it 
like a fleecy crown. 

We set off at length at 7'‘ 35' from the top of the 
mountain, going down the same way we had come up. 
The view towards the N. W. over the hills of Naza- 
reth was charming, covered as they are with orchards 
of oaks; which, standing singly, have much the ap- 
pearance of apple-trees. Our path led through similar 
glades along the flank of Tabor. We came to the 
bottom of the main descent at 8^ o’clock ; and then 
kept more to the right along high ground to gain the 
I^amascus road, which we struck at 8" on the top 
of the low connecting ridge, between Tabor and the 
northwestern hills. After a stop of ten minutes to 
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adjust the loads, we proceeded along this road to the 
KMn. The descent here from the ridge just men- 
tioned, is hardly perceptible, in comparison with the 
■ascent on the other side ; this eastern plain being 
higher than that on the S. W. of Tabor. At 9^ o’clock 
there was a well on our left ; and ten minutes after- 
wards we reached Khan et-Tujjar, in a shallow Wady 
of some brcadtli, running oft’ southwards through the 
plain. 

The Khan itself lies in the Wady, and is much 
broken down ; though a few people still house among 
its ruins. Close by on the left of the path, on the 
gentle acclivity which forms the side of the Wady, 
stands another quadrangular building of about the same 
size and appearance, but in better preservation. This 
may have been another Khan, though it has more the 
appearance of a castle, like that of ’Akabah. Both 
were once important structures, having towers at the 
corners ; and were erected for the accommodation and 
protection of caravans, passing upon this great high 
road between Damascus and Egypt. In the Khan is 
a spring of water ; but the ehief fountain, whose little 
stream we had seen from Tabor, flowing off through 
Wady el-Bireh to the Jordan, rises some five or ten 
minutes further south in the VJady.*' — At this Khan a 
weekly fair, Suk el-Khan, is held every Monday, which 
is frequented by the people of Tiberias, Nazareth, and 
all the adjacent villages. It had yesterday drawn 
away from home a large portion of the people of 
Nazareth. 

From the Khan, the Damascus road proceeds to 
Kefr Sabt, and descends to the shore of the lake be- 
yond Tiberias. We followed a path lying more to 
the left, towards Lubieh. At 10^ o’clock, we came to 

> Ac. .>iding to Prokc ch, Kau- S. 38° E. Reise ins hcil. Land, 
kab el-II r.va bears from the Khan p. 137. 
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a broad low tract of land, running from W. to E. a flat 
of fine fertile soil, drained off towards the right by a 
narrow Wady to the larger basin beyond Kefr Sabt ; 
which place was now about half an hour distant on. 
our right, on somewhat higher ground. The basin 
here mentioned is a broad and deeper fertile tract, 
beginning on the east of Lubieh, and extending S. S. E. 
between the higher plain on the edge of which Kefr 
Sabt stands, and the ridge along tlie lake south of 
Tiberias. At the southern end, it breaks down through 
this ridge by a narrow Wady to the Jordan, just below 
where the latter issues from the lake. This basin is 
called by Burckhardt Ard el-IIamma.' Besides Kefr 
Sabt, lying on the high ground on its southwestern 
side, the ruined villages Dameh and Bessum are seen 
further south along the foot of the same acclivity. 
There was now no water visible in this whole tract ; 
though Burckhardt speaks of a fountain ’Ain Dameh 
half an hour distant from Kefr Sabt, {)robably near the 
ruin of the same name. 

On the north of the low flat above described, our 
path led up a rocky acclivity to a more elevated tract, 
on wliich stands the village of Lubieh. Half an hour 
before reaching that village, we had on our left the 
beginning of the fine long plain which runs off west- 
wards between the hills, having on its northern side 
the large village of Tur’an, ijnd near its S.W. corner 
the village of Kefr Kenna ; both of which were here 
in sight.’* This plain is fertile and beautiful ; its waters 
run off at the N.W. corner tojhe large parallel plain 
el-Buttauf, in which Sefurieh is situated. The Tell of 
this latter place could here be seen ; and also the 


Travels, p. 383. 

' The name Tur’an mig^bt at first 
suggest the Toron of the crusaders ; 
BUtthe fortress Toron of the Franks, 
we shall hereafter see, was the 


Tibnin of the Arabs, which still 
exists S. E. of Tyre ; see under 
June 23tl. — For Kefr Kenna, see 
above, p. 204. seq. 
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Wely near Nazareth. The road from Nazareth passes 
from Kefr Kenna through this plain to Lubieh. 

The large village of Lubieh, which we reached at 
11 o’clock, has an old appearance*; it stands upon a 
low Tell, with a deep valley on the east and a broader 
one on the north, with a fountain running towards the 
Ard el-Hamma. It suffered greatly from the earth- 
quake of the preceding year.^ A road leads from this 
place directly to Tiberias ; but we kept on N. E. by N. 
in order to visit the Tell and village of Hattin. The 
country continues undulating ; rocky swells in the 
high plain, with intervening vallies. The road passes 
down to Hattin on the west of the Tell ; as we ap- 
])roached, we turned off’ from the path towards the 
right, in order to ascend the eastern horn, which we 
reached at 12 o’clock. 

As seen on this side, the Tell or mountain is merely 
a low ridge, some thirty or forty feet in height, and 
not ten minutes in length from E. to W. At its east- 
ern end is an elevated point or horn, perhaps sixty 
feet above the plain ; and at the western end another 
not so high ; these give to the ridge at a distance the 
appearance of a saddle, and are called Kiirun Hattin 
“ Horns of Hattin.”'* But the singularity of this ridge 
is, that on reaching the top, you find that it lies along 
the very border of the great southern plain, where this 
latter sinks off at once, by a precipitous oflTset, to the 
lower plain of Hattin ; from which the northern side 
of the Tell rises very steeply, not much less than four 
hundred feet. Below, ^in the north, lies the village ol 
Hattin ; and further towards the N. and N. E. a second 
similar oft’set forms the descent to the level of the lake. 

i It is mentioned by Bohaeddin, hundred and forty-three persons 
Vit. Sal. p. 68 . were killed. Miss. Heralcf, Nov. 

- JVTr. Thomson, who passed this 1837, p. 439. 
way three weeks afterwards, de- 3 Bohaeddin calls the whole 
scribi -^ \t as a heap of ruins ; one ridge Tell Hattin Vit. Salad, p. 69. 
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The sumrtiit of the eastern horn is a little circular 
plain ; and the top of the lower ridge between the two 
horns, is also flattened to a plain. The whole nioun> 
tain is of limestone. On the eastern horn are the remains 
of a small building, probably once a Wely \ with a few 
rough ruins of no imjiort ; yet the natives now dignify 
the spot with the name el-Medineh. This point com- 
mands a near view of the great plain over wliich we 
had passed, north of Tabor, and also of the basin Ard 
el-Hamma ; the latter lying spread out before us with 
fields of varied hues, like a carpet. On the other side, 
the eye takes in, even here, only the northern part 
of the Lake of Tiberias, and on its western shore the 
little plain of Gennesareth ; while in the N. and N.W. 
Safed and a few other villages are seen upon the hills. 
The prospect is in itself pleasing ; but bears no com- 
parison with that which we had just enjoyed from 
Mount Tabor.' — This mountain is nearly on a line be- 
tween Tabor and llcrmon, the latter bearing about 
N. N. E. .^ E. and the former nearly S. S. W.-^ W.® 


‘ According; to Bohaoddin a 
Tomb of Jethro, Kabr Sbifeib, 
stood upon this Tell in bis day, 

i. e. at the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury. ^Vita Salad, p. bO. The same 
is njoMioned in the Jewish Itinerary 
in Hottinger’s Cippi Hebraici, p. 
74. (‘d, 2. Quaresmius su])poses 
the remains to be those of a chapel ; 

ii. p. 8.->6. 

' Dr, Clarke’s account of this 
prospect is excessively overcharged 
and exaggerated. He does not 
temple to say, that here “ a view 
'vas presented, which for its gran- 
d(air, independently of the interest 
excited by the ditferent objects 
contained in it, has no parallel in 
the Holy Land ! ” p. 4.5 4to. lie 
ventures to make this sweeping 
assertion, without having himself 
been cither upon Tabor, or Car- 
^^el, or Gerizim, or the hill above 
Nazareth, or the tower of Rainleh, 
or any other important point of 


view in all Palestine. Pococke’s 
account is more modest, but exhibits 
a strange jumble of names ; vol. ii. 
p. ()7. fol. 

Other places in sight from 
Tell Hattin, bore as follows : Sa- 
fed N. 1 1® K. Ard el-llainma S. 
8. L. Bess Can S. K. Dameh S. 
5^ E. Kcfr Sabt S. 21° W. Lubieh 
S. 57° W. Wely by Nazareth S. 
71° W. Sefurieh 8. 80° W. ^ el- 
Mugluir N. 17° W. el-Mansurah 
N. 13° W. — These last two vil- 
lages arc in the district esh-Sha- 
ghur, lying between those of ’Akka 
and'* Safed. Lord Belmore and 
his party left the road between 
Nazareth and Tiberias a little west 
of Lubieh, and traviUed directly 
to Jubb Yusuf (east of Safed), 
passing west of Hattin. About 
four hours from Lubieh, they came 
in sight of el-Milghar on the side 
of a high hill on the left. Lower 
down t\\vi hiU n copiona fountain, 
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The Khiirum Hattln are held by the Latins to be 
t^lRIount of Beatitudes, the place where the Saviour 
delivered the Sermon on the Mount, to the multitude 
standing on the adjacent plain. There is nothing in 
the form or circumstances of the hill itself to contra- 
dict this supposition ; but the sacred writers do not 
specify any particular height by name ; and there are 
in the vicinity of the lake perl)aps a dozen other moun- 
tains, which would answer just as well to the circum- 
stances of the history. It might therefore be difficult 
to say, why this spot should have been selected as the 
scene of our Lord’s discourse ; unless, perhaps, because 
its position and peculiar configuration render it rather 
a prominent object. 

Further, this tradition is found only in the Latin 
church ; the Greeks know notliing of it, as we learned 
by repeated inquiry at Nazareth and elsewhere j nor 
have tliey any tradition whatever connected with the 
Sermon on tlie Mount. This circumstance leads na- 
turally to the conclusion, that the whole matter is of 
Latin origin ; probably one of the scions of foreign 
growth, grafted by the crusaders upon the already 
luxuriant stock of earlier Greek tradition. The his- 
torical notices extant confirm the same view. -The 
mountain is first mentioned, as the scene of our Lord’s 
discourse, by Brocardus about A.n. 1283; and also 
as the spot where he fed the five thousand with the 
five loaves*; though the place of this latter miracle 
was earlier sliown, as it is also now, on the plain about 
an hour S.E. of the mount, towards Tiberias.^ But 

and near by it tbe \illaf»:c el -Man- ^ Here are four or five large 
surah. Richardson’s Travels, li. blocks of black stone, called by the 
p. 442. Arabs Hejar en-Nusara, ** Stones of 

1 Brocardus, c. iv. p. 173. So the Christians,” and by the Latins 
too Breydenbach in Reissb. p. 122. “ Mensa Christ!, ” which an early 

.A^nselmi Descr. Terr. S. p. 784. tradition marks as the site of the 
B. de Salignaco, tom. ix. c. 8. Co- miracle of the five thousand. Qua- 
tovic. p. 357. Adricht m. p. 111. resmius, ii. p. 856. Burckhardt, p. 
Quaresmius, ii. p. 856. 336. Berggren, Reise, ii. p. 256. See 
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Jill earlier writers, both Latin and Ghreek, altlibi^h tbeyf 
speak of the miracle of the five loaves, are wholly 
silent as to the Sermon on the Mount.' Hence, while 
the concurrence of the two chui’chcs, in their tradition 
as to the place of the former miracle, certainly can- 
not establish its identity, inasmuch as the earliest trace 
does not reach back beyond the fourth century ; still 
more is the total silence of the Greek church as to 
the Sermon ou the Mount, fatal to the Latin hypo- 
thesis, which connects that discourse with the mountain 
in question. 


On the high uneven ])lain, extending southwards 
between the Tell or Kiirun Hattin and el-Lubieh, 
took phice on the fifth of July a. n. II87, the cele- 
brated and fatal battle of Hattin.- Tliis was tiie great 
and decisive conflict of the crusades ; between the 
tiower of the Christian strength and chivalry on the 
one side, with the sovereign at their head j and on the 
other, the eager gathering of the Muhammedan might, 
led on by the Sultan Saladin in person. It resulted in 
the almost total annihilation of the Christian host ; 
and was followed by the immediate subjugation of 
nearly all I’alestino, including Jerusalem, to the Mus- 
lim yoke. The power of the Franks in the Holy 
Land was thus broken ; and although the monarchs 


next note. — It is hardly 
necessary to remark, that the 
tradition attached to this spot 
can only be legendary ; since the 
deeding of the five thousand took 
piacc on the east side of the lake ; 
and probably also that of the four 
thousand. 

‘ So among Latin writers : 
Adamnanus, a. n. G97, ii. 24. 

A. j>. 1 103, p. 271. Greek 
filters: Phocas in 1185, J 11. 

'P^phanius Hagiopol. in 13th cent. 

tit. ‘ R 


in L. Allatii Symmikta, Col. Agr. 
1(353, p. 62. Eugesippus, ibid. p. 
100. — Jerome may also not impro- 
bably allude to the same spot ; Ep. 
44. ad Marcell, t, iv. ii. p. 552. 
ed. Mart. 

Tlie battle occurred on Sa- 
turday ; which Wilken reckons as 
the 5th of July, while lleinaud 
counts it as the 4th. Wilken, Gesch. 
der Kr. iii. ii. p. 282. Rcinaiid, 
Extr. p. 104. 
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and princes of Europe undertook expeditions thither 
for more tluin seventy years after this event, yet the 
Christians were never able to regain in Palestine the 
footing, whicli they had held before this memorable 
catastrophe. 

The usurpation of the crown of .Jerusalem in August 
of the preceding year, by the weak-minded Guy of 
Lusignan, had embittered against liim a powerful rival, 
Count Raymond of Trij)olis, and many other barons ; 
and Raymond, who was now lord also of Tiberias and 
Galilee, bad even entered into negotiations with Sa- 
ladin, and received from him aid.' Yet a truce had 
been concluded with the Sultan, and the Christians 
now ho])cd for repose ; when suddenly, the compact 
was broken by the reckless Raynald of Chatillon, then 
lord of Kerak, who faithlessly fell upon and plundered 
a caravan of merchants, passing from Damascus to 
Arabia. He not only laid his prisoners in chains ; but 
refused to deliver up both them and the booty, when 
demanded by Saladin according to the terms of the 
truce. The enraged .Sultan swore a solemn oath, to 
put Raynald to death with his own hand, should lie 
ever fall into his power. The Christians were soon 
alarmed by the dire intelligence of immense prepara- 
tions on the j)art of .Saladin, to avenge their breach 
of fliith. Hosts of well-appointed warriors were ra- 
pidly assembled at Dama.scus, not only from the 
.Syrian provinces, but also from Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
and Arabia.'^ 

This dreadful note of preparation induced the 
Christian princes to lay aside their strife ; and after 
an apparent reconciliation, they formed a rendezvous 

' See {Generally \Vilk(!n, Gescli. Din gives a different account of the 

(lor Kr. iii. ii. p. SoO.— and the occasion of Saladiu’s oath against 
authn-ities there cited. Raynald ; Reinaud, Extraits, p- 

- Wilken, ibid. p. 204. scq. — IPB. ii. 

The \i'a Man histoHi'n ’Errifir ed- 
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and encampment at the fountain of Sefiurieh.^ Here 
was assembled the most stately host, which had ever 
fought against the Saracens in the Holy Land. The 
Hospitalers and Templars came with many troops 
from their various castles ; Count Raymond with his 
forces appeared from Tiberias and Tripolis ; and also 
Raynald with a train of knights from the fortresses of 
Kerak and Shobek. Other barons with their knights 
and followers flocked to the camp from Neapolis, 
Cmsarea, Sidon, and Antioch ; the king too was pre- 
sent with a host of knights and hired troops. The 
army thus collected amounted to two thousand knights 
and eight thousand foot soldiers ; besides large bodies 
of light-armed troops or archers. The holy cross also 
was brought from Jerusalem into the camp, by the 
bishops of Ptolemai's and J.,ydda.^ 

For five weeks the Christian army waited at the 
fountain of Sefurieh ; when at length the hosts of 
Saladin broke in like a flood upon the land. They 
advanced by the northern end of the lake of Tiberias. 
Light detachments preceded the main army ; these 
penetrated to the neighbourhood of Nazareth, and also 
to Jezreel and Mount Gilboa, laying waste the land 
with fire and sword, and desolating Mount Tabor. 
The Sultan encamped upon the heights north of 
Tiberias, in the hope of being attacked by the Chris- 
tian army. They did not appear ; aiul he therefore 
sent his light troops to take possession of Tiberias, 
'fhey easily became masters of the city ; and the wife 
of Count Raymond with her children retired to the 
castle.^ 

Intelligence of this event reached the Christian 
camp on the third of July; and the king immediately 
called a council of war, to decide u])on the measures 

, ' Wilken, ibid. p. 205. 272, 27.'}. Ibid. pp. 274, 27.5. 

See above, p. 202. ^ Ibid. pp. 27.5, 27(). 

u 2 • 
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to be pursued. The general voice at first was, to 
inarch in close array for the deliverance of Tiberias; 
it being well understood, that this movement would 
involve a general battle with the Saracenic army. 
Count Raymond, although of all others personally 
the most interested, gave different advice. Expe- 
rience had taught him that the Fabian policy was 
most successful against Saladin ; and he therefore 
counselled to avoid a battle, to fortify the camp, and 
to await the attack of the Sultan at Sefurieh. Here 
they had water and other resources in abundance, 
and might hope for success ; if they abandoned this 
])osition and marched towards Tiberias, they exposed 
themselves at once to the constant attacks of the 
Saracenic army, in a region Avithout water, under the 
fierce summer heat; where, exhausted and harassed 
on every side, their retreat might easily be cut off. 
This advice was so judicious, and rested on grounds 
so strong, that it was unanimously approved by the 
king and barons ; with the single exception of the 
rash and insolent Grand Master of the Templars. The 
council broke uj) at midnight.* 

'flic barons had scarcely laid themselves down to 
rest, when the trumpets sounded ; and heralds pro- 
claimed, throughout the camp, the orders of the king, 
that all shoidd arm immediately. After the council 
broke up, the Grand Master of the Templars had gone 
to the king, and overwhelmed Iiim with reproaches, for 
listening to what he called the traitorous advice of the 
Count of Tripolis ; conjuring him not to suffer such a 
stain of cowardice to rest upon the Christian name. 
The fickle-minded sovereign yielded to his impetuosity ; 
and gave orders to arm. The barons now repaired to 
his tent to warn him against so fatal a step ; but he 


• Wilken, ibid. pp. 277, 278. 
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was putting on his armour, and gave them no audi- 
ence. They followed his example with indignation ; 
the army was drawn up, and the march began towards 
Tiberias without delay.’ 

This movement of the Christian army fell in com- 
pletely with the ardent wishes and plans of Saladin ; 
who was confident of victory, could he but draw the 
Franks from their position, and bring on a general 
battle. On receiving the intelligence from his scouts, 
he immediately despatched his light troops to harass 
the Christians upon the march ; and posted his main 
army, as it would seem, along the high ground above 
the lake, between Tiberias and Tell Hattin. In the 
afternoon of the same day (Friday), the Christian army 
reached the open ground around el-Lubieti, where the 
most violent onset of this day took place, on the part 
of the light troo{)s.^ Hut the Frank warriors were 
already so exhausted by the burning heat of the day, 
coupled with tormenting thirst and w'ant of water, as 
well as by the continual attacks of the enemy, that 
they were scarcely able longer to bear up against the 
assaults. Fear and dismay spread throughout their 
ranks, and various omens of direful import were re- 
cognised. Instead of pressing on to attack at once 
the main army of Saladin, and at least break through 
to the lake of Tiberias, so as to obtain a supply of 
water, the feeble Guy gave orders to encamp otf the 
high I'ocky plain, without water, in sight of the enemy ; 
and thus defer the conflict till the following morning. 
This fatal step is said to have been counselled by 
Count Raymond ; from treachery, as some aver j and 
to it the Franks with one voice ascribe the disasters 
of the following day.® 

' Wilken, ibid. pp. 278, 279, trace scorns to remain ; \Vilken, 

“ So Bohaeddin expressly, Vita ibid. p. ^280. 

Sal. p. G8. Frank writers mention ^ Wilken, ibid. pp. 280 — 2(i>2. 
somewhere here a pl-icp called Reinaud, Kxtraits, pp. 191, 192. 
MarescalUn, . of which no other 

R 3 
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The night was dreadful. The Christians, already 
tormented with thirst, stood in continual fear of a 
night-attack. Tlie Saracens approached close to their 
camp, and set on fire the dry shrubs and herbage 
round about ; the heat and smoke of which served to 
increase still more the distress of the Franks. The 
latter passed tlie whole night under arms, anxiously 
waiting for the dawn. But the morning brought them 
no consolation. They saw themselves upon this rocky 
j)lain, surrounded by the hostile hosts of Saladin ; from 
whom there was now no escape except in the chances 
of battle. How different the auspices under which the 
two armies entered upon the conflict ! On the side of 
the Christians, a feeble loader, divisions, dcs])ondency, 
exhaustion from thirst and watching, and the feeling 
that they were forsaken of Cod; on the other side, 
Saladin, the most renowned of all the champions of 
Ishim, and his hosts flushed with confidence, and eager 
to rush upon the foe. The result could hardly be 
doubtful for a moment. 

This is not the place to enter upon the details of the 
battle ; nor do they seem indeed to be preserved with 
enough of exactness, to enable us to trace them fully. 
Suffice it to say, that wherever the Christian warriors 
pressed forward in solid masses, there the Saracens 
gave way at once ; yet hovered everywhere around, 
and harassed the Franks by continual onsets upon 
their more exposed parts. It was the policy of Sala- 
din, to let the Christians weary themselves out by ft 
series of fruitless charges ; well knowing that heat and 
thirst would not fail to do their work, and prepare for 
him an easy prey. The Hospitalers and Templars, 
and also the archers, fought with their wonted valour, 
so long as their strength held out. The foot soldiers 
at length, exhausled and pining with thirst, broke 
their n oks; some threw down their arms and sur- 
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rendered at discretion ; another party fled and were 
pursued and cut to pieces ; while the great body with- 
drew in confusion to the summit of Tell Hattin, 
Hence they were summoned by the king, to return to 
the combat and support the knights in protecting the 
holy cross ; but to this order they gave no heed. 

The king then directed the conflict to cease, and 
the knights to encamp around the cross. This they 
attem{)ted in great disorder ; but the Saracens now 
pressed upon them, and let fly showers of arrows ; by 
one of which the bishop of Ptolemais, who bore the 
cross, was slain. In this extremity, Guy gave command 
to renew the fight ; but it was too late. Surrounded 
by the foe, the knights of Count Raymond, when or- 
dered to advance, raised the cry of “ Sauve qui pent ! ” 
and put their horses to full sj)eed over the bodies of 
their fallen brethren. The Count himself, and several 
other chiefs, followed their example ; and rushing 
through the ranks of the enemy, which opened to let 
them pass, esca[)ed by a shameful flight In the direc- 
tion of Tyre. All now was lost. The king withdrew 
to the heiarlit of Tell Hattin, and with his brave fol- 
lowers drove back the Saracens as they attempted to 
ascend. Three times did the latter storm the licight ; 
at length they got possession of it ; and the Christians 
were either made prisoners, or driven headlong down 
the steep precipice on the northern side. Among those 
who surrendered were king Guy himself, the Grand 
Master of the Templars, Raynald of Chatillon, Hon- 
froy of Toron, and the bishop of Lydda, the last bearer 
of the holy cross. The cross itself had already fallen 
into the hands of the enemy.' 

' Reinaud, Extraits, pp. I !)4— !!)(>. Vinisaiif, i. 5. Wilkon, writing in 
Wilken, ibid. pp. 28-2— aSS. The a. n. ISIS), remarks, that no Ara- 
capture of the cross by the .Sara- hiau writer, then known, mentions 
cens is asserted by Rad. Cogges- the circnmstanco ; and he relates 
kale, p. 5o7. ; and also by Gaufr. from Hugo Plagon the story of a 

11 4 
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Such was the terrific overthrow of the Christian 
army and the Christian power. After the conflict had 
ceased for want of victims, the captive princes were 
led before the Sultan, in the antechamber of his pavi- 
lion, as yet hardly jiitclied. Saladin received them, 
as became a brave and noble warrior, with mildness 
and respect. On llaynald alone his eye fell fiercely; 
for he remembered his oath against him. He ordered 
sherbet cooled with ice to be presented to the king 
of Jerusalem ; and when the latter passed it to Ray- 
nald, Saladin bade the interpreter declare to the king ; 
“ Thou givest him drink, not I ; ” in allusion to the 
well known Arab custom, that whoever gives food or 
drink to another, is bound to protect him at all haz- 
ards. The prisoners were then removed ; and all ex- 
cept Raynald having been refreshed with food, they 
were recondiicted to the presence of Saladin in his 
tent. The Sultan had determined on his course. Ad- 
dressing himself to Raynald with looks of wrath, he 
reminded him of his cruelty and insolence against the 
Muhammedans and their religion, and invited him now 
to embrace the doctrines of the prophet. As Ray- 
nald declared that he would live and die only in the 
Christian faith, Saladin rose from his seat, drew his 
scimetar, and with a single blow struck through the 
shoulder of the prisoner. Tiie attendants rushed upon 
him and despatched him. The terrified king and other 
prisoners expected to share the same fate ; but Sala- 
din reassured them, declaring the massacre of Ray- 
nald to be only the punishment due to his atrocities. 
— All the captive knights, both of the Hospital and of 

Templar, who profes.seJ to have lished in 1822, and again in 1829, 
buried the cross on the field of the circumstances of the capture 
battle, in order to preserve it from of the cross are narrated by *EmAd 
the infidels ; tlmugh he was not ed-])in, as having happened before 
able after Yards to find it again ; the last conflict upon Tell Hattin, 
"VVilkcn, ibid. p. 288. 11 . But in the p. 195. No writer, however, cx- 

“ Extrails ‘ of ReinauJ, first pub- plains what became of it afterwards. 
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the Temple, were beheaded without mercy and in cold 
blood, to the number of two hundred. The king and 
captive princes were transferred to Damascus.* 

Saladin was not slow to profit by his victory. The 
fortresses of the Christians througliout the country, 
had been weakened by drawing oft’ their garrisons to 
the camp at Sefurieh ; and the stately host which there 
assembled had now perished, or been made prisoners 
at Hattin. The castle of Tiberias surrendered the 
next day ; two days afterwards the Sultan marched 
against ’Akka, to which he laid siege ; parties of troops 
spread themselves through the land in various direc- 
tions, subduing the smaller places ; and before the end 
of September, ’Akka, Caesarea, Yafa, Askelon, and all 
the cities of the northern coast, except Tyre, as fixr as 
to Beirut, were in the hands of the conqueror. The 
grand catastrophe was completed ; and the power of 
the Christians in Palestine fully broken, by the capi- 
tulation of the Holy City ; which took .place on the 
third day of October, three months after the battle of 
Hattin. 2 


We descended from Tell Hattin, the scene of the 
last struggle in the memorable conflict above de- 
scribed'*; and at 12'' 2.'>' bent our course westwards to 
regain the road we had left. As, however, this lay at 


* This account of Rayiiald’s 
<leuth is drawn chicHy from Hohaod- 
din, pp. 70, 71. Comp. Wilken, ib. 
p.‘280. Reinaud, Extraits, p. 198. — 
The Frank writers who give the 
details of the battle of Hattin are, 
Rernardus Thcsaiir. in Muratori, 
Scriptores Rer. Ital. tom. vii. c. 
152. seq. Radulpb Coggeshale 
in Martene et Durand, tom. v. p. 
558. seq. Hugo Plagoii, ibid. p. 
GOO. seq. — Arabian cotemporary 


writers are, Robaeddin the secre- 
tary and friend of Saladin, Vit. 
Sal. p. 07. seq. Ibu el-Athir in 
Reinaud, Extraits, pp. 190 — 199. 
*Emad ed-Din, ibid. The latter 
writer, and perhaps also the two 
others, w^ere present during the 
battle. 

Wilken, ib. pp. 291 — 311. 

So Ibn el-Athir expressly, 
Reinaud, Extr. pp. 195, 196. 
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some distance, we preferred to turn down a cattle- 
tract nearer at liand, though still circuitous ; a steep 
and stony path, tliroiigh a narrow and very rugged 
side- Wady. This brought us down at 12'' 50' to a 
fine fountain, bursting out just under the western end 
of tlie Tell, still in the ravine. A few paces before 
coming to the fountain, are the remains of a large 
stone building. All the cattle of the village .seemed 
collected around the water ; so that at first we could 
hardly approach it. 

The village of llattin lies close at hand, at the 
mouth of the ravine, which here ojicns out northwards 
into the lower, plain. It is an ordinary village of no 
great size j the houses are of stone, meanly built. 
The plain is narrow, hardly twenty minutes in 
breadth, running from N. W.’ to S. I'h, and forming 
the middle step of descent from the high plain south 
of Tell Hattin, to that of Mcjdel and the lake itself. 
On the S. W. it is skirted by the ridge or offset, of 
which the long Tell forms a part j the latter rising on 
this side nearly or (piite four hundred feet.' On the 
N. E. it is bordered by what, as here seen, is a slight 
swelling ridge, but on the other side descends steeply 
some three hundred feet to the plain of Mejdel and 
the lake. 

Through this plain, called Sahil Hattin, passes 
down the bed of a mountain torrent, now dry, com- 
ing from beyond er-llameh in the west of Safed. At 
a point about forty minutes N. 75° E. from the village 
of Hattin, this torrent breaks down abruptly through 
the ridge to the plain of Mejdel, by a steep, narrow 
valley, called Wady el-Hamani. In the precipitous 
sides, are the singular ruins and caverns of the castle 
Kul’iit Jbn Ma’an, of which I shall speak further on. 


1 vSec above, p. 
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Just at the upper end of this gap, on the south side, 
are the ruins of what appears to have been an ancient 
town. It bears N. 80 °E. from Hattin, about tlirec 
<juarters of an hour distant ; and the people said, that 
among the ruins were columns and the remains of 
cluirches. It is called Irbid, and is unquestionably 
the spot which Pococke describes under the name of 
“ liaitsida where were columns and the ruins of 
a large church, with a sculptured door-case of white 
marble.’ 

That traveller held it to be the Bethsaida of (lali- 
lee; and granting his rej)ort of the name to be cor- 
rect, there would be little room for doubt in the case. 
But here, as in many other instances, I must question 
the accuracy of Pococke’s information. We inquired 
of old and young ; but no one knew of any other 
ruins in the vicinity, nor of any other name than Irbid. 
We repeated particularly the names of Bethsaida and 
Chorazin ; but no one had ever heard them. And 
afterwards, we made similar inquiries at Tiberias and 
all along the lake, but with no better success. I must 
therefore believe that Pococke was mistaken in the 
name ; or heard it perhaps from the monks, or from 
Arabs in some way connected with them ; or not im- 
possibly inquired of his Arab guide if that were not 
Bethsaida, and received an affirmative reply.^ That 
this name is not now known among the common 
people, is very certain ; and there is also good reason 
to suppose that this place is no other than the ancient 
Arbela of Josephus ; the form Irbid being probably a 
corruption of Irbil. I shall recur to this topic again, 
■when I come to speak further of the Kiil’at Ibn 

' Pococko, vol. ii. p. 08 . fol. — of Vol. I. In the 8.1010 way Scc- 
Ifby and Mangles write the name tzen, at the well-known Khan Min - 
“ Erbod ; ” and say there are here yeh, was told that its name was 
“ a few Roman ruins p. 2 S) 9 . Khan “ Bat Szaida Zach’s Mo- 

'•* See the remarks on p. 166 . natl. Corr. xviii. p. 618 . 
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Ma’an ; with which these ruins are said to be con« 
nected. 

We left riattin at 1 o’clock for Tiberias, keeping 
near the foot of the Tell, on a general course about 
S. E. by E. along tlie plain. In this direction were 
numerous threshing-floors belonging to the village ; 
and the people were yet engaged in gathering the har- 
vest on the plain. As we jiassed on, the opening of 
Wady el-Hamiim and the .site of Irbid lay about twenty 
minutes distant on our left ; but the ruins are so nearly 
levelled to the ground, that we could not distinctly 
make tliem out, even at this short distance. Not far 
beyond is a low water-shed in the plain, ilividing it 
into two basins ; that which we had passed is drained 
by the Wady cl-Hamam ; while the waters of that to 
which w'e now came, run oft' through another smaller 
Wady, which in like manner breaks down through 
to the lake, a little more than half an hour north of 
Tiberias. 

Across this latter basin ran a small dry water-course, 
coming down from the higher plain on our right, from 
near the reputed place of the miracle of the ftvc loaves 
and five thousand. Down the same Wady passes the 
main Damascus road, as it comes from Mount Tabor ; 
leaving Tiberias at some distance on the right. We 
kept on our course, in the direction of Tiberias, towards 
the top of the intervening ridge, to which the plain 
here runs up by a gradual ascent. As we rode along, 
many flocks of the Semermer or locust-bird flew up 
around us ; and we could perceive that almost every 
bird had a locust in its mouth. They are a great 
blessing to the country. 

At 2^ o’clock we reached the brow of the height 
above I'iberias, where a view of nearly the wdiole sea 
opened at once upon us. It was a moment of no little 
interest *, for v ho can look without interest upon that 
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lake, on whose shores the Saviour lived so long, and 
where he performed so many of his mighty works ? 
Yet to me, I must confess, so long as we continued 
around the lake, the attraction lay more in these as- 
sociations, than in the scenery itself. The lake pre- 
sents indeed a beautiful sheet of limpid water, in a 
deep depressed basin; from which tlie shores rise in 
general steeply and continuously all around, except 
where a ravine, or sometimes a deep Wady, occasion- 
ally interrupts them. The hills are rounded and tame, 
with little of the picturesque in their form ; they are 
decked by no shrubs nor forests ; and even the ver- 
dure of the grass and herbage, which earlier in the 
season might give them a pleasing aspect, was already 
gone ; they were now only naked and dreary. Who- 
ever looks here for the magnificence of the Swiss 
lakes, or the softer beauty of those of England and 
the United States, will be disappointed. My ex- 
pectations had not been of that kind ; yet from the 
romantic character of the scenery around the Dead 
Sea, and in other parts of Palestine, I certainly had 
anticipated something more striking than we found 
around the Lake of Tiberias.* One interesting object 
greeted our eyes, a little boat with a white sail 
gliding over the waters ; the only one, as we after- 
wards found, upon all the lake. 

We descended the slope obliquely from the N. W. 
towards Tiberias. Here we had our first sight of the 
terrors of an earthquake, in the prostrate walls of the 
town, now presenting little more than heaps of ruins. 
At 3 o’clock we were opposite the gate upon the west ; 
and keeping along between the wall and the numer- 
ous threshing-floors still in operation, we pitched our 

' “ The lake of Tiberias is a and the scenery is altogether de- 
fine sheet of water, but the land void of character.” Irby and Man- 
about it has no striking features, gles, p. 294. 
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tent ten minutes later, on the shore of tlie lake south 
of the city. 

Tiberias, in Arabic Tubariyeh, lies directly upon 
the shore, at a point where the heights retire a little, 
leaving a narrow strip, not exactly of plain, but of 
undulating land, nearly two miles in length along the 
lake. Back of this the mountain ridge rises steeply. 
The town is situated near the northern end of this 
tract, in the form of a narrow parallelogram, about 
half a mile long ; surrounded towards the land by a 
thick wall, once not far from twenty feet high, with 
towers at regular intervals. Towards the sea, the 
city is open. The castle is an irregidar mass of build- 
ing at the N. W. corner. The walls of the town, as 
we have seen, were thrown down by the earthquake 
of Jan. 1. 1837; Biid not a finger had as yet been 
raised to build them up. In some parts they were still 
standing, though with breaches ; but from every quar- 
ter, footpaths led over the ruins into the city. The 
castle also suffered greatly. Very many of the houses 
were destroyed ; indeed few remained without injury. 
Several of the minarets were thrown down ; but a slen- 
der one of wood had escaped. Wc entered the town 
directly from our tent, over the prostrate wall, and 
made our way through the sti'cets in the midst of the 
sad desolation. Many of the houses had already been 
rebuilt in a hasty and temporary manner. The whole 
town made upon us the impression, of being the most 
mean and miserable place we had yet visited, — a pic- 
ture of disgusting filth and frightful wretchedness. 

The Jews occupy a quarter in the middle of the 
town, adjacent to the lake ; this was formerly sur- 
rounded by a wall with a single gate, which was 
closed every night. We found many Jews in the 
streets ■, but although I addressed several of them in 
'H^Jerman, I coidd get only a few words of reply* 
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enough to make out that they were chiefly from Rus- 
sian Poland, and could not speak German. The men 
were poor, haggard, and filthy ; the shadows of those I 
had so often seen in the fairs of Leipsic. The Jewish 
females, of whom also w'e saw many, looked much better, 
and were neatly dressed ; many of them in white. Ti- 
berias and Safed are the two holy cities of the modern 
.Tews in ancient Galilee ; like .lerusalcm and Hebron in 
.Tudea. This place retains something of its former re- 
nown f()r Hebrew learning; and before the earthquake 
there were here two Jewish schools.' 

Upon this people, it was said, fell here in Tiberias 
the chief weight of the earthquake; and a large pro- 
])ortion of the hundreds who then ])erished, were 
Jews.'' A Muhammedan, with whom my companion 
fell into conversation at the threshing-floors, related, 
that he and four others were returning down the 
mountain west of the city in the afternoon, when the 
earthquake occurred. All at once the earth opened 
and closed again, and two of his companions disap- 
peared. He ran home affrighted ; and found that his 
wife, mother, and two others in the family, had pe- 
rished. On digging next day where his two companions 
iiad disappeared, they w'cre found dead in a standing 
posture.'’ 


' Burckliarclt, p. 320. Elliott’s 
Travels, ii. p. 340. — Steph, vSchulz, 
in IT.'ji, found hero 20 youths study- 
ing the Talmud ; Leituugon, &c. 
th. V. p. 200. seq. 

‘ Sec also Schubert’s Roise, iii. 
p. 234. According to the Report 
of Mr. Thomson, who visited Sa- 
fed and Tiberias not three weeks 
after the earthquake, bringing 
alms and aid to the suferers from 
Beirut, there probably perished at 
Tiberias about seven hundred per- 
sons, out of a population of twenty- 
five hundred. Missionary Herald, 
Nov. 1837, p. 438. 

In A. j). 1759, Oct. 30th, 

Tiberias was in like manner laid 


waste by a similar earthquake. 
Mariti, who visited it soon after, 
d(*scribes it as utterly in ruins ; and 
says, that several buildings were 
swallowed up; Voyages, ii, p. 165, 
166, Neuw. 1791. According to 
Volney, the shocks of the same 
earthquake continued for three 
months to disquiet the inhabitants 
of Mount Lebanon ; and 20,000 
persons were reported to have 
perished in the valley of el-BukiVa; 
Voyage, i. p. 276., Paris, 1787. 
Comp. Bachiene, th. ii. bd. iv. p. 
1 : 34 . — 1 have not been able to find 
any more full account of this earth- 
quake ; which seems to have been 
not loss terrific than that of 1837. 
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The -earthquake gave of course a terrible blow to 
the prosperity of the town. All the statistics we could 
now obtain, were to the following import. Before the 
earthquake the taxable Muslims were numbered at two 
hundred ; of whom more than one hundred had pe- 
I’ished, or been impressed us soldiers. The Christians 
are all Greek Catholic.s, and number from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty men ; while the men 
among tJie Jews were reckoned between one hundred 
and fifty and two hundred. This gives scarcely a 
population of two thousand souls.’ The fullest account 
of Tiberias in modern limes, and particularly of the 
Jews, is by Burckhardt.^ 

Close on the shore, in the northern part of the town, 
is the church dedicated to St. I’cter; a long narrow 
vaulted building, rude and without taste, which has 
sometimes been compared not inaptly to a boat turned 
upside dow'ii. It is in fact merely a long vault with 
a pointed arch, without windows ; having at its west 
end a very small court. This court and church liave,- 
been the usual resting place of Frank travellers in 
Tiberias ; and have in this way become somewhat 
notorious, for the swarms of fleas by which they, as 
well as all the houses of the town, are infested.' Th#. 
church belongs to the Latin convent of Nazareth; the 
monks visit it annually on St. Peter’s day, and cole- 


> In 1836, there are said to have 
been three hundred families of 
Jews in Tiberias ; Elliott’s Tra- 
vels, ii. p. 34G. Burckhardt, in 1812, 
gives the population at 4000 souls, 
of whom one fourth part were 
Jews; p. 322. In 181.0, the num- 
ber of houses is given by Tur- 
ner, on the authority of a respret- 
ilblc Jew, at 400 Turkish, 100 
Jewish, and 50 Christian ; Tour, 
ii. p. i40. Berggren in 1822, 
on Jewish authority, gives the 
brr o' souls at over 4000, of 


whom only some 300 were said to 
be Jews. Rei^o, ii. p. 244. 

-i Travels, pp. 320 — 328. See 
also Scholz, p. 248. 

ITasselquist, p. 181. Burck- 
hardt, p. 320. Turner, p. 140. 142. 
Irby and Mangles, pp. 294, 295. 
Monro, i. pp. 309. 313. 316. The 
natives are said to have here the 
current saying, “ The king of the 
fleas has his court at Tilbariyeh ; 
Clarke’s Travels in the Holv Land, 
p. 478. 4 to. Irby and Mangles, 1. c., 
Turner, 1. c. 
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brate mass ; at other times it is lent to the Greek 
Catholics of Tiberias.' Latin monastic tradition places 
the edifice on the spot where the miraculous draught 
of fishes took place after our Lord’s resurrection, 
and where he gave his last charge to Peter.^ Al- 
most as a matter of course, too, the building of the 
church is ascribed to Helena, or at least to the fourth 
century ; and even Dr. Clarke chimes in with this ab- 
surdity.’ The pointed arch necessarily limits its anti- 
quity to the time of the crusades, at the earliest ; and 
Irby and Mangles further noticed, “ that one of the 
stones of the building had part of an inverted Arabic 
inscription on it,” which also goes to contradict the le- 
gend.'* We observed no other traces of .antiquit}'^ within 
the walls.’ 

Passing out of the city again to our tent, we kept 
on southwards along the lake, to visit the celebrated 
warm baths. On the way arc many traces of ruins', 
evidently belonging to the ancient city, and showing 
that it was situated here ; or, at least, extended much 
further than the modern town in this direction. They 
consist mostly of foundations, with traces of walls, 
heaps of stones, and a thick wall for some distance 
along the sea. Near the middle lie several scattered 
columns of gray granite, twelve or fifteen feet long’; 
and at some distance, a single solitary column is still 
standing.'’ Among the threshing-floors on the west of 
the town, were also two blocks of a column of polished 


* Burckh., p. 3*2*2. Turner, 1. c, 

“ John, c. xxi. 

^ Nicephovus Callistus, in the 
14th century, places here one of 
Helena’s reputed churches, viii. 
^3. See above, Vol. I. pp. IG, 17. ; 
Clarke’s Travels, &c., pp. 405, 466. 
4to. See the Historical Notices of 
Tiberias further on. 

^ Travels, p. <295. 

*’ According to Burckhardt, “ in 

VOL, in. 


the street, not fir from the church, 
is a largo stone, formerly the 
architrave of some building, upon 
which arc sculptured, in bas-relief, 
two lions seizing two sheep.” Tra- 
vels, p. 3-22. 

^ Burckhardt speaks also of co- 
lumns of gray granite lying here 
in the sea ; and of others opposite 
the town, likewise in the water ; 
pp. 321. 32B. 
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red Syenite granite, about three feet in diameter; 
tliey were said to liave been carried thither from tliese 
ruins. These traces of ancient remains extend nearly 
to the baths.* 

Tlie baths are on a part of the shore a little ele- 
vated above the sea, at the southern end of the strip of 
land above described, and about thirty-five minutes 
from the city. There is an old bathing-house, now in 
decay, though baths for the common people are still 
kept up in it.* A new building has been erected a few 
rods further north by Ibrahim Pasha ; it was com- 
menced in 1833, dnd passes here, and with reason, for 
a splendid edifice. The principal or public bath occu- 
pies the centre of the building, consisting of a large 
circular apartment, with a marble pavement all around 
the circular reservoir in the middle, to which se- 
veral steps lead down. The roof is supported by 
columns. There are several doors, and between them 
niches or recesses in the wall, for the use of the bath- 
ers. We passed through this apartment, and found 
the heat and steam so very oj)pressive, that I w^ 
glad to regain the open air. In the same building ate 
private rooms for wealthier guests, furnished in ^ 
uncommonly good oriental style. In the one we 
tered, was a large and beautiful bath of white marble. 
Just above the old building is the round reservoir, 
arched over; in which the water from the springs 
is first collected, and suffered to cool to the proper 


^ The same ruins have been 
often mentioned ; e. g. by Quares- 
inius, ii. p, 8G4. Van Eginond and 
Ileyman, ih p. 38. Burckiiardt, p. 
328. Irby and Mangles, p. 293. 
seq. Burckhardt bass also, that 
tliere are other remains on the 
north ''f the town, on a hill close 
to liM) sea, which counnands the 
^wn, . nd seems to have been once 
TOridied ; p. 329 But these arc 


probably not older than the IHtli 
century ; see further on, p. 273. 

This is the building described 
by Burckhardt; p. 339. According 
to Seelzcn, it was erected by Jez- 
zar Pasha ; Zach’s Monatl. Corn, 
p. 349. In Ilasselqiiisfs day there 
was only a miserable house ^ 
ruins; p. o57. (iuaresmius speaks 
only of a hut (tuguriujg) with two 
rooms ; ii. p. 866. 
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temperature for the use of the new baths. There are 
no traces of antiquity visible around the baths.* 

According to the bath-keeper, there are four springs ; 
one flowing out under the old building, and three 
others at intervals of a few paces further south.^ A 
covered channel now runs along before them all, col- 
lecting the water and conducting it to the reservoir ; 
so that the comparatively small quantity which still 
flows in their former channels down to the sea, ap- 
pears merely as if oozing out of the ground, rather 
than as coming from large springs. The more soutii- 
ern were said to be the largest. ' The water, as it 
issues from the ground, is too hot to bear the hand in 
it; a pocket thermometer held for some time in the 
water, and then examined in the air, stood at 140° F. 
Onr friend Mr. Hcbard, a short time before, had care- 
fully examined his thermometer while still in the 
water, and found it standing at 144° F.® The taste 
is excessively salt and bitter, like heated sea-water ; 
there is also a strong smell of sulphur, but no taste of 
it. The water deposits a sediment as it runs down 
to the sea, which difl'ers in colour below the different 
springs, being in one white, in another greenish, in a 
third reddish yellow, &c. I am not aware that the 
water has ever been carefully analysed.’* These baths 

' Irby and Mangles (p. 294-.) ^ At the time of Die earth- 

speak ora wall beyond the springs, quake, Jan. 1. 1837, and for some 
running from the lake to the moun- days afterwards, the quantity of 
tain’s side ; they regard it as the water flowing from the springs is 
fortification of Vespasian’s camp, said to have been immensely fh- 
wliich is not improbable ; see Jos. creased ; it was also thouglit to 
Ik J. iii. 10. 1. Comp. iv. 1. 3. have been hotter than at ordinary 

“ The mountain has here a times. See Mr. Thomson’s Re- 
<iark basaltic appearance, llassel- port. Missionary Herald, Nov. 1837, 
quist describes the rocks under p. 438. 

>)vhich 'the springs flow out, as ^ Monro speaks of an analy- 
composed of a black and some- sis made for him by Dr. Turner, 
what brittle sulphureous stone, the result of which is given very 
which he seems to regard as the unsatisfactorily as follows : “ The 
stink-stone of the Dead Sea ; p. deposit consists chiefly of carbonate 
^^6. tSeS above, Vol. II, p. 221. of lime, with a very small propor- 

S 2 
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are regai’ded as efficacious in rheumatic complaints, arid 
in cases of debility ; and are visited, principally in July, 
by people from all parts of Syria. 

These warm fountains are mentioned by Pliny, and 
also not unfrequently by Josephus and in the Tal- 
mud.’ According to Josephus, they were not far from 
Tiberias; and wore called A mmaus, signifying ‘warm 
baths ; ’ so that this name would seem to be very pro- 
bably merely the Greek form of the Hebrew Hammath, 
which has the same signification, and was the name of 
a town belonging to the tribe of Naphtali." The Tal- 
mud also everywhere speaks of these baths as the an- 
cient Hammath ; and although this position would 
])erhaps fall more naturally within the limits of Zebu- 
lun, yet the place might still have been assigned to 
another tribe, as was done in many other instances.'* 
Tlie present Arabic word for warm baths, is in like 
manner the kindred form Hiimmam. — Vespasian fora 
time had a fortified camp near these springs.'* 1 firii 
no further direct mention of them, except in the Rab- 
binical writings already referred to, until the time of 
the crusades ; when Benjamin of Tudola describes 
them. They are rarely .spoken of by subsequent tra- 
vellers before the .seventeenth century.’* 

We returned from the baths ; and as we sat at 


tion of muriatic salts, (Ufferin;? in 
no respect from that of the Dead 
Sea;” Slimmer Ramble, i. p. 
P&ocke brought home a bottle of 
these waters, and says, It was 
found, that they had in ihem a 
considerable rpiantity of gross 
fixed vitriol, sonic ahim, and a mi- 
neral salt;” vol. ii. p fol. See 
also Ilasselquist, Reise, p. /oG. 
Burckhardt, p. G*29. 

‘ rill . n. x\. V. 15., “ Ab Oc- 
cident Tiberiade, aquis calidis 
salubri. ’ Joseph. Ant. xviii. 2, 
3. B. J. ii.2J. G. ^‘v. 1.8. Vit. 


} 16. For the Talmudic passages, 
sec Ughlfoot, Op. ii. pp. 224, 225. 
Buxtorf, Tiberias, p. 18. 

- Joseph. 'Afifjaovcy Ant. xviii. 
2. 8. B. J. iv. 1. 3. Heb. 
Hammath^ Josh. xix. 35. 

Lightfoot, 1. c. Reland, Pa- 
lacst. p. IGl. 1036. Sec further 
under Capernaum, note. 

^ Joseph. B. J. iii. 10. 1.; comp* 
iv. 1. 3. See above, p. 259. note 
’ E. g. Abulfeda, Tab. Syr. p- 
84. B. de Salignaco, tom. ix» p; 
Cotovic. ]). 359. Qur**'^ius, n. P* 
866., &c, &C. 
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evening in the door of our tent, looking out over the 
placid surface of the lake, its aspect was too inviting 
not to allure us to take a bath in its limpid waters. 
The clear and gravelly bottom shelves down in this 
part very gradually, and is strewed with many peb- 
bles. In or after the rainy season, when the torrents 
from the neighbouring hills and the more .northern 
mountains, stream into the lake, the water rises to a, 
higher level, and overflows the court-yards of the 
houses along its shores in Tiberias.* The lake fur- 
nishes the only supply of water- for the inhabitants ; 
it is sparkling and pleasant to the taste ; or at least it 
was so to us, after drinking so long of water carried 
in our leathern bottles. Indeed, I should not have hesi- 
tated to have joined Josephus and Quaresmius in pro- 
nouncing it sweet and most potable'^ had not some of 
our party discerned in it a slight brackish taste ; which, 
considering the very copious brackish fountains that 
flow into it, is not improbable.* Along the shore 
Schubert picked up shells of the same species of fresh 
water-snails, which he had before found on the shore 
of the Dead Sea near the mouth of the Jordan.** 

The lake is full of fish of various kinds; and Has- 
selquist was the first in modern times, to note the 
remarkable circumstance, that some of the same species 
of fish are met with here, as in the Nile, viz. Silurus 
and Mugil (chub), and likewise another which he 
calls Spams (Jalilcpits, a species of bream.* We had 
no difficulty in procuring an abundant supply for ^ur 

* Burckhardt, p. 3d*2. Turner’s ‘ Schubert limits the brackish 
Tour, ii. p. 142. See the remarks taste of the water to the shallow 
on the rise of the Jordan, above, places along the snore ; iii. pp. 
Vol. II. pp. 264, 265. 237, 238. 

“ Joseph. B. J. iii. 10. 7., ^ Schubert, ibid. 

•••yXvKtld Tf ttrri K<d rro- Ilasselq. Rcise, pp. 181. 389. 

y«Ho>rdr) 7 . Quaresmius, ii. p. 8G2. 412. seq. 428. scq. Josephus speaks 

** coonosae, paludosse, vel also of kinds of fishes peculiar to 

jmarao, sed clarae, dulccs, potabi- this lake, B. J. iii. 10. 7. 
iGs, et fecundae.” 
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evening and morning meal ; and found tliena delicate 
and well-flavoured. Tlie fishing is carried on only 
from the shore ; it is usually farmed out by the govern- 
ment but we did not learn on what terms it was at 
present held.' The little boat which we had seen with 
its white sail, as we descended to the city, was now 
lying on the eastern shore five or six miles distant ; it 
had gone thither in order to fetch wood ; and we 
pleased ourselves with the idea of taking a sail in it 
upon the lake the next day. Schubert saw here 
no boat the preceding year; though my companion 
found one, probably the same, in 18§4i, and again in 
183.5.- 

The view of the lake from 'I’iberias embraces its 
whole extent, except tlie S. W. extremity. The en- 
trance of the Jordan from the north was distinctly 
visible, bearing N.E. by N., witli a plain extending 
from it eastwards. Further west, Safed was also seen, 
N. 6 ° W. Upon the eastern shore, the mountain, or 
rather the wall of high table-land, rises with more , 
boldness than on the western side, and two deep^^ 
ravines are seen breaking down through to the lake. 
That towards the north is the Wady Semak of Seetf' 
zen and Burckhardt ; the more southern one is Wa^ 
Fik, bearing E. by N., and having its head near the 
town of the same name.' The view of the southern 


I AV'hen IBurc^iardt was here, 
in 181‘2, the fishef/ of the lake was 
rented at 70U piastres a year; p. 
SS2, 

^ Schubert, Rcise, iii. p. 237. 
Pococke made an excursion upon 
the lake in a boat, which was kept 
in order to brings wood from the 
other side ; ” ii. p. 69. fol.— Seetzen, 
in 1600, found a single boat on the 
lake, but not in a state to bo used : 
Zaclfs Monatl. Corr. xviii. p. 
350. ijurckhardt, in 18 IL, f^ays, the 
only boat had fallen to pieces the 
"yp.bcfo{(^; p. 332 According to 


Turner, it had been built by Jezzilr, 
in order to bring wood from the 
eastern shore; ii. p. 141. Irby and 
Mangles, in 1818, found no boat 
whatever, p. 295. ; although Rich- 
ai'dson a year earlier speaks of see- 
ing two ; vol. ii. p. 429. Accord- 
ing to Berggren there was none in 
1822, ii. p. 242. ; and Prokesch af- 
firms the same in 1829; p*. 139. 

Seetzen, in Zach*8 Mon. 
Corr. xviii. p. 347. Burckhardt, 
p. 281. For the Wady and village 
of Fik, s^'e more in Burckhardt, 
p. 279. seq. 
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end of the lake is cut off by a high promontory of the 
western mountain, which projects considerably, not far 
beyond the hot springs ; we could distinguish only the 
S. E. corner of the sea, bearing about S. S. E. We 
would gladly have followed the shore southwards to the 
outlet of the lake, where the Jordan issues from it ; but 
our time did not permit. 

The distance to the southern end of the lake, ac- 
cording to Pocockc, is four miles from Tiberias ; ac- 
cording to Mr. Frisk it is one liour from the baths.' 
Pococke went thither, and describes the end of the sea 
as narrow ; the Jordan issues near the western side, at 
first running south for about a furlong, and then turn- 
ing west for half a mile. In this space, between the 
river and the lake, there is a rising ground called Kerak, 
whei'e at present is a Muslim village apparently recently 
sprung up. Pococke speaks here only of traces of for- 
tifications and ruins ; and so too Seetzen and others. 
On the west of this is a long bridge, or causeway on 
arches, over marshy ground ; under which the .water 
flows into the Jordan when the lake is high, making the 
site of Kerak an island. There are likewise the remains 
of a bridge over the Jordan itself." Here was unques- 
tionably the site of the ancient J'arichaea, which Jose- 
phus describes as situated below the mountain on the 
lake, thirty stadia south of Tiberias. ’ This was one of 
the cities fortified by Josephus himself; and was taken 
with great slaughter by Titus, acting under the orders 
of Vespasian.^ 

' Pococke, vol. ii. p. 70. See and Mangles, pp. 200. 000. The 
Life of Fisk ; also Missionavy lie- bridge, according to the latter, has 
raid, 1824, p. 308, &c. Bcrggrcn ten arches. 

has also one hour; Rciso, ii. p. ^ Joseph. B. J. iii. 10. 1. Vita, 
246. } 32. Pliny says also of the lake : 

; Thii description is drawn A ineridio, Tarichaea ; ab occi- 
chiefty from Pococke, Dcscr. of the dente Tiberiade, aquis caWdis sa- 
^ast, ii. p. 70. fol. It is confirmed lubri H. N. v. ]b. See Belaud, 
^rther by Hardy, Notices of the Paleest. p. 1026. 

™ly Land, Loud., 1835, p. 236. Joseph. B. J. iii. 10. 1 — (5. Po- 

Berggren, Beisc, ii. p, 246. Irby cocke and also Irby and Mangles 
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About a quarter of an hour east of the Jordan, on 
file shore of the lake at its most southern point, lies the 
village of Scmakli, containing thirty or forty poor mud 
houses, and a few built of black stone. According to 
Buckhardt, the heach along this part of the sea is a fine 
gravel of quartz, flint, and tufwacke ; there is no shal- 
low water ; the lake being of considerable depth close 
in shore, and without either reeds or rushes. The 
Ghor is here not cultivated, except a small tract around 
Semakh. The village is inhabited by Muslims and 
a few Greek Christians.' 

I have already adverted to the probable depression 
of the Lake of Tiberias below tbe Mediterranean, — a 
depression, however, the amount of which is not yet 
accurately ascertained.' This gives to the deep basin 
of the lake, and the adjacent shores and yallies, a 
climate and vegetable character similar to those 
around Jericho ; though less intense and less markedfi 
The thermometer at sunset stood at 80° F. and at 
sunrise the next morning at 75° F. A Sirocco w 
the next day raised it to 95° F., but it had stood at 



(as above cited) suggest, that the 
place may have been fortified by 
cutting a channel on the western 
side, by which means it would be 
surrounded with water. — Seetzen 
affirms, that this spot is still called 
Ard el-Mellahah, which he regards 
as synonymous with the Greek 
name Tarichaea, ‘ salting, pick- 
ling.* Neither Burckhardt nor any 
other traveller mentions the name 
el-Mellahah here, nor did we hear 
of it as applied to the south end of 
the Lake of Tiberias. But the 
name does actually exist on the 
west of the upper ly’ike or Ifuleh ; 
and Seetzen, probably in writing a 
hasty letter, transferred it by mis- 
take to the wrong lake. See the 
description of the Huleh at the end 
of thhs section ; comp. Jurckhardt, 
p. 310. Vlso Gesenius's Notes on 
k hi, -’dt , p. 105 .-*-- Seet zen sa vs 


further, that in summer a crust j 
salt is formed licrc over a cob 
derable tract ; but I must doubt] 
correctness of his inforniatil 
Zach’s Monatl. Corr. xviii. p. 

» Burckhardt, pp. 27o, ?7G. 
For a description of the Ghor and 
the Jordan below the Lake of Ti- 
berias, see above, Vol. II. pp. 258— 
201. — Besides Kerak and Semakh, 
the following places were named 
to us as lying south of the lake in 
the Ghor, viz. el-’Obeidiyeh and el- 
Buk’ah on the western bank of the 
Jordan ; and Dolhemiyeh on the 
eastern bank opposite the latter, 
about half a mile above the mouth 
of the Yarmiik. On tlie eastern 
shore of the lake, are Khurbet es- 
Sumrah an hour from .Semakh» 
and *AdwciribAn further north ; 
comp. Burckhardt, p. 27rf. 

See above, Vol. 
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same point and even higher on the summit of Tabor. 
The winter is apparently much more severe and longer 
at Tiberias than at Jericho ; and even snow some- 
times, though very rarely, falls. At the latter place 
the wheat-harvest was nearly completed on the 14th 
of May ; while here at Tiberias it was in about the 
same state of advance only on the 19th of June. This 
difference may not improbably arise, in part, from the 
greater depth and breadth of the Ghor around Jericho, 
shut in as it is by far loftier and more naked moun- 
tains j and then, too, from the more extensive and 
powerful reflection of the sun’s rays from those moun- 
tains, and from the broad tracts of desert sand which 
occupy the southern portions of the great valley. 

The products of the vegetable kingdom around 
Tiberias are not unlike those near Jericho j but plants 
of a more southern clime are here less predominant. 
Scattered palm-trees are .seen ; and further north, at 
least around Mejdel, the thorny Niibk appears again ; 
as also the oleander, which we had found in such 
abundance in and near Wady Musa.‘ Indigo is also 
rai.sed, but in no great quantity.^ The usual produc- 
tions of the fields are wheat, barley, millet, tobacco, 
melons, grapes, and a few vegetables. The melons 
raised along the shores of the lake of J'iberias, are said 
to be of the finest quality, and to be in great demand 
at *Akka and Damascus, where that fruit ripens nearly 
a month later.' — The main formation along the lake 
is everywhere limestone ; yet around Tiberias, and as 
one approaches it from above, black basaltic stones are 
found scattered upon the surface of the ground, having 

^ For the Nubk, sec above, Vol. produces the balsam of Mecca 
11. pp. 210. 292. For the oleander, thrives well at Tiberias, and that 
see ib. p. 509. several people had it in their p;ar- 

’ Turner, p. 141. Comp, above, dens; ibid. Schubert searched for 
Vol. II. p. 293. it; but could neither find it nor 

' Burckhardt, p. 323. Burck- hear of it; Boise, iii. p. 238. 
hardt was told, that the shrub which 
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a volcanic appearance ; indeed the walls and houses of 
Tiberias are in part built of them.' Towards the 
north end of the lake, as we shall see, they are much 
more frequent, and thickly cover the ground in some 
places. 

The earliest notice we have of the city of Tiberias, 
is in the New Testament^; and then in Josephus. 
The latter relates, that the city was founded by 
Herodes Antipas on the lake of Gennesareth, near the 
warm baths called Ammaus ; and was so named in 
honour of his friend and patron the emperor Tiberius.''* 
The Jewish historian gives no hint of its being built 
upon the site of any former place ; but the Rabbins, 
with one voice, regard it as occupying the place of the 
Rakkath of the Old Testament ; and Jerome affirms 
that it was anciently called Chinnereth."* The first 
hypothesis seems to have arisen, merely from the 
juxtaposition of the names Rakkath and Hammath 
in the biblical text, the latter of which the Rabbins 
held to be at the warm baths * ; tlie second is men- 
tioned by .Jerome himself merely as a I'eport. '* Both' 
are obviously mere conjectures, which can neither be^^ 
proved nor directly disproved ; though the circum^- 
stance mentioned by Josephus, that there were herli 
many ancient sepulchres, so that the new city cou^> 
not be inhabited by Jews without becoming cere- 
monially polluted, seems to show that no town had 
formerly occupied the precise spot.^ ^ 


1 Burckhardt, p. Schu- 

bert, iii. p, *232. Dr. Clarke re- 
marked basaltic phenomena be- 
tween Kefr Kenna and Tur'an ; p. 
447. ; comp. p. 4t)4. 4to. Indeed, 
the stones all along that plain are 
volcanic. 

John, vi. 21. 23. xxi. 1. 

Josh. Ant. xviii. 2. 3. B. J. ii. 

ih. r:ix. S.j. Lightfoot, 0pp. 

— Hioro ). Comm, in 
Iviii. 21. ‘‘ Tiberias quae 


olim appellabatnr Chenereth.” 
Onornast. art. Chennereth. Comp. 
Dent. iii. 17. Josh. xi. 2. I K. xv.20. 

» Josh. xix. 35. See above, p. 
260. 

Onornast. art. Chennereth ; 
“ Tiberiadem ferunt hoc primum 
appellatum nomine.** This pas- 
sage is added by Jerome ; Eusebi^ 
does not mention the rumour. Jp 
7 Jos. Ant. xviii. 2. 
miiller, Bibl. Geogr. ii. h* P* 
seq. 
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Herod collected inhabitants from all quarters for 
his new city, and granted them many privileges j he 
built here a royal palace, which was afterwards de- 
stroyed in a popular tumult ; and favoured the city so 
fill*, that Tiberias became the capital of Galilee, and 
was not improbably Herod’s chief residence.* During 
his life, and for some time afterwards, it took rank of 
the ealier Sepphoris ; at a later period it was be- 
stowed by Nero with a part of Galilee on the younger 
Agrippa, who restored Sepphoris to its former rank as 
the chief city of the district.^ In the Jewish war 
which ended in the destruction of Jerusalem, Tiberias 
bore also a conspicuous part ; e.spccially during the 
command of Josephus in Galilee, who fortified the 
city, and had frequent occasion to visit it.'* At that 
time there was here an immense Jewish proseucha, a 
house or place of prayer, in which he convened a 
public assembly of the people.'* The city, as also 
Tarichma, still belonged to Agrippa ; and Vespasian 
undertook to subdue them again to his allegiance. 
As he approached Tiberias, the principal inhabitants 
went out to meet him and made their submission, 
imploring peace. This was granted, in accordance 
with the wish of Agi’ippa ; and the Roman army 
entered and occupied the town.® They afterwards 
erected a fortified camp at Amniaus, probably not far 
south of the warm baths ; which continued to be the 
head-quarters during the siege of Tarichaea. That 
city was captured by troops under the command of 
Titus ; but great numbers of the inhabitants having 
escaped by water in their boats and small craft, Ves- 
pasian caused boats to be built in order to pursue 

' Jos. Ant. ibid. —Vita, } 12, l.S. Joseph. Vita, } 8. seq. 12. seq. 

—ibid, j 9. Bachiene, th. ii. 1 693. 17. seq. 32. seq. 33. seq. 03. seq. — 

Rosentniiller, 1. c. p. 76. B. J. ii. 20. 0. 

Jos. Vita, 4 9. 43. 63. Antiq. Id. Vita, { 34. 

XX- 8. 4. B. J. ii. 18. 2. See ■■ Jos. B. J. iii. 9. 7, 8. 
above under Seffirieh, p. 202. 
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them on the lake. A naval battle took place, in which 
the Jews were totally overthrown. In this lake-fight, 
and in the capture of the city, the slain amounted to 
six thousand five hundred persons. Twelve hundred 
more, who were either too old or too young t5 bear 
arms or to labour, were put to death in cold blood in 
the stadium of Tiberias.* 

It was probably in consequence of this voluntary 
submission of the city of 'I'iberias to Vespasian, that 
the Jews after the destruction of Jerusalem, and in 
still later times, were not only permitted to reside here 
unmolested, but enjoyed many privileges. Indeed, 
the terrible catastrophes, which both under Titus and 
Adrian drove them from the south of Palestine, and 
cut off their approach to .Judea and Jerusalem, seem 
not to have fallen upon them with a like exterminating 
power in Galilee.'* They continued to occupy this 
district in great numbers ; and Epiphanius, himself 
a native of Palestine, relates in the fourth century, 
that especially Tiberias, Sepphoris, Nazareth, and 
Capernaum, had long been inhabited exclusively by 
Jews ; and none of any other nation, neither heathen, 
nor Samaritan, nor Christian, was permitted to dwell 
among them.** Indeed, in his age, or shortly before, 
they had rebelled against the Romans, and Sepphoris 
been laid in ruins.'* 

Tiberias itself appears to have remained undis- 
turbed during all these commotions, ending in the 
overthrow of the Jewish commonwealth. Coins of 
the city are still extant, bearing the names of the 
emperors Tiberius, Claudius, Trajan, Adrian, and 
Antoninus Pius.’’ It would seem too that Adrian 

‘ Joseph. B. J. iii. 10. 1. 5, G. 9, ^ See also above, Vol. II. P* 

10. Comp. iv. I. .3. 19. 

- S» 0 , bove, Vol. ir. p. — 7. II. '» Eckhel, Doctr. Niimm. tom. 

Epi])han. adv. Ha?res. i. II. iii. p. 42G. Mionnet, Medailles Ant. 

a , t. i. p. 130 . Paris, 102*2. tom. v. p. 483. seq. 

Hal, Paliest. p. 1038. seq. 
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undertook here the building of a large temple ; which, 
being left unfinished, bore afterwards the name of the 
Adrianium.* At any rate, Galilee, and especially Ti- 
berias^ became the chief seat of the Jews after the 
destruction of Jerusalem and their expulsion from 
Judea. The national council or Sanhedrim, according 
to Jewish accounts, which at first had been trans- 
ferred to Jabnch, came after several removes to Sep- 
phoris and then to Tiberias.^ This was about the 
middle of the second century, under the presidency of 
the celebrated Rabbi Judah Hakkodesh ; and from this 
time, Tiberias became for several centuries the central 
point of Jewish learning. 

Here their most esteemed Rabbins taught in the 
synagogues j and a school was formed for the culti- 
vation of their law and language. As head of this 
school. Rabbi Judah collected and committed to 
writing the great mass of Jewish traditional Jaw, 
now known as the Mishnah; an immense work, which 
was completed, according to the best accounts, about 
A. D. 190, or, as some say, in a. d. 220.’ Rabbi Judah 
died soon after; and with him faded the chief glory 
of the academy. The latter however continued to 
flourish more or less for several centuries ; although 
the school of Babylon soon became its rival, and at a 
later period eclipsed its fame. In the third century 
(a. d. 230—270) Rabbi Jochanan compiled here the 
Gemara, a supplement and commentary to the Mishnah, 
now usually known as the Jerusalem Talmud/ In 

' Epiphan. adv. Iljer. 1. 12. p. Talmud of Babylon was the pro- 
136. Reland, Pal. 1039. duct of the Babylonian school, and 

“ Lightfoot, 0pp. tom. ii. p. contains their couimentary and 
141 — l4o. Ultriij. 1699. supplement to the Mishnah. It is 

' Buxtorf, Tiberias, p. 19 — 24. referred to the sixth century, is 
hightfoot, 0pp. t. ii. p. 145. — See much more full and minute; and 
>n general Basnage, Hist, dcs Juifs, is more esteemed by the Jews, 
tom. iii. p. i64. Kotterd. 1707. Buxt. Tiber, p. 24—28. Lightfoot, 

^ Buxtorf, Tiber, p. 23. Light- 1. c. p. 149. 
foot, 1, c. p. 145. — Taie Gemara or 
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the same school is supposed to have arisen the great 
critical collection known as the Masora, intended to 
mark and preserve the purity of the Hebrew text of 
the Old Testament.' In the days of Jerome, the 
school of Tiberias continued apparently to flourish ; 
for that father employed one of its most admired 
teachers as his instructor in Hebrew.^ After this time 
there seem to exist no further certain accounts respect- 
ing it. 

Already, under the reign of Constantine, the exclu- 
sive possession which, according to Epiphanius, the 
Jews had held of Tiberias and other towns of Ga- 
lilee, was broken in upon ; and Jose])hus, a Jew who 
had embraced Christianity, was empowered by that 
emperor to erect churciics in Tiberias, Sepphoris, 
Nazareth, Capernaum, and other neighbouring vil- 
lages. In Tiberias, he chose for the site of the 
church the unfinished temple above mentioned, called 
the Adrianium ; and being hindered in his proceeding 
by magic arts, he was able to overcome them by a 
miracle, which led to the conversion of many Jews.’ 
Epiphanius speaks at the same time of a bishop of 
Tiberias'* ; but we have no other notice of any such 
dignitary, until the name of John, bishop of Tiberias, 
appears among the subscriptions of the Robber-synod 
of Ephesus, A. D. 44-9, and again at the council of 
Chalcedon, a. d. 451.’ Another John appears in a. u. 
518 ; George in a. d. 553 *, and a bishop Basilius is 
named so late as the eighth century.** 

1 Biixtorf, Tiber, p. 28. > Epiphan. adv. Hair. i. 4—12. 

Lijrhtfoot, 1. c. p. 149. pp. 127 — 137. 

i Hicron. in rrajf. ad Libr. •* Ibid. i. 4. p. 128. 

Paralipora. ad Ilomniohem et Ro- Labb. Concil. tom. iv. pp* 

gat. Opp. tom. i. p. 1418. cd. 118. 207. 312. Ibid. pp. 82. 328. 
Marl. “ De Tiberiade quondam 400., &c. Le Qiiien, Oriens Christ. 
Legis Tmetorem, qui amid lie- iii. p. 708. 

braeos admirationc babebatur, as- 6 Lo Qiiien, ibid. He bad pre- 
sump-i, Lt confculi cum eo aver- viously been .stationed at Jericho; 
tice, quod aiiitit, .id extremum comp, above, Vol. II. p. 301. note 
unguem,” &c. 
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Justinian, in the sixth century, rebuilt the walls of 
Tiberias ; and the city is barely mentioned by Anto- 
ninus Martyr.^ On the approach of the Persian army 
under Chosroes against Jerusalem, in a. d. 614, the 
Jews of Tiberias and the neighbouring parts of Galilee 
are said to have joined the expedition ; and to them 
Eutychius ascribes the chief slaughter of the Chris- 
tians, on the capture of the Holy City.'^ The emperor 
Heraclius, on his return from Persia, is reported to 
have passed through Tiberias on his way to Jerusalem, 
bearing the true cross.'’ With the rest of Palestine, 
both Tiberias and Galilee in a. d. 637 yielded to the 
arms of the Khalif Omar, and passed under the Mu- 
hatnmedan dominion. TJie only further notice of the 
city before the crusades, seems to be that of St. Willi- 
bald about A. I). 76'^, who describes it as then con- 
taining many churclics and a synagogue of the Jews.’^ 
Very soon after the crusaders obtained possession 
of the Holy Land, the district of Galilee, as we have 
seen, was given by Godfrey of Bouillon as a fief to 
Tancred ; who subdued Tiberias, and erected here a 
church, as well as others in neighbouring places.’’ 
The city was also made the seat of a Latin bishop, 
the only suftiag tn of the archbishopric of Nazareth ; 
and the title continued in the Latin church for nearly 
two centuries.® Tlie city appears to have remained 
without interruption in the j)osscssion of the Chris- 
tians until a.d. 1187; the assault upon it by 

Saladin in that year, became the immediate occasion 
of the great battle of Hatlin, already described, so 

‘ Procop. do iEdif. Just. v. 9. •» See above, p. 197. This was 

Anton. Martyr. Itin. J 7. very probably the present church 

' See Vol. II. p. ;34. note ». of 8t. Peter, near the shore, as 

Anastasius, Biblioth. p. lOl. above described, p. 250. So too 
ed. Paris. See above, Vol. II. p. 36. Morison, p. 203. 

Hodoepor. } 10. “ Ibl sunt See above, p. 107. Le Quien, 

ecclesiae et synagoga) Ju- Orien.s Chr. iii. p. 1302. 
daeorum/* 
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fatal to the Christian name and power. The castle 
of Tiberias surrendered the day after the conflict.’ 
Benjamin of Tudela had visited the place some twenty 
years before, and found here only fifty Jews, with a 
Rabbi at their head ; he speaks also of a Jewish 
cemetery, in w'hich, among others, was the tomb of 
R. Jochanan.^ — At a later period, a. d. 1240, Tiberias 
reverted for a time into the hands of the Christians, 
in consequence of a treaty with the Sultan of Damascus ; 
but in A. 1 ). 1247. vvliile in the possession of Odo of 
Montbeliard, it was again subdued by the troops of the 
Sultan of Egy])t, and remained thenceforth under the 
Muhammedan dominion.’ 

From that time onwards until the seventeenth cen- 
tury, we know little of Tiberias. Travellers in the four- 
teenth century speak of it as a small place ; and Ara- 
bian writers of the same age, who mention it, describe 
chiefly the warm baths.^ About the middle of the 
sixteenth century, Bonifacius relates, evidently on 
hearsay, that Tiberias was no longer habitable, on, 
account of the multitude of serpents ; a report which 
Zuallardo and Cotovicus repeat near the close of the 
century ; but which Quaresmius takes pains expressly 
to contradict'’ The latter writer is the first to de- 
scribe the city correctly ; the inhabitants, he says, 
were Arabs of the worst character ; and the ancient 

> See above, pp. 24S. 249. 218.) Wilken, Gesch. der Kr. vi. 

* Benj. de Tiid. par Barat. p. pp. (iOO. (>52. Comment, de Bell. 
107. The Jewish Itinerary, in Hot- Cruc. pp. 201. 20o. 

tinger’s Cippi Hebraic!, mentions ' \V. de Baldensel, in Basnage 
here also this tomb, and ©.specially Thes. iv. j). Sir J. MaiinJe- 

tbat of R. Akiba with 24,000 of his ville, p. 115. Loud. 1839. Abulfe- 
disciplcs ; p. 54. r ri. 2. Corap. da: Tab. Syr. p. 84. Ibn el-WardJ, 
Lightfoot, Opp. ii. p. 144. Buret- ibid. p. 184. Yakut in Schult. Ind. 
bardt heard of this latter tumb ; in Vit. Salad, art. Tiberias, 
but the number of disciples had Bon if. dc perenn. cultu Terr, 

dwindled to 14,000 ; pp. 328. Sanct. in Quaresmius, ii. P- * 

♦ iJugo riagon, in M«jrtene et comp. p. 465. Zuallardo, p. 2^^* 
Durand, tom. v. pp. 722. 731. Cotov, Bin, p. 359. 

Marin. Sanut. pp. 215. /; 
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church was then used as a stall for cattle. Other tra- 
vellers in the same century, and even later, .speak of the 
church in the same manner, and describe the town as 
in ruins and scarcely inhabited,* A rich Jewess, it was 
said, had built up the walls, in order that the Jews 
might reside there ; but they were very soon driven out 
again by the Turks.^ 

About the middle of the eighteenth century, Tibe- 
rias made part of the domain of the noted Sheikh 
Dhaher el-’Amr, whose history is related by Niebuhr 
and Volney.*’ His family belonged to the Bedawin 
on the north of the lake, along the Upper Jordan ; 
and seems to have acquired considerable power in 
the neighbouring region. On the death of his father 
’Omar, he succeeded to the po.sscssion of Safed ; to 
which he afterwards added Tiberias and Nazareth. 
Pococke found him, in a. d. 173 S, erecting a fort on a 
hill north of Tiberias, and strengthening the old walls 
with buttresses inside ; he being at that time in strife 
with the Pasha of Damascus.^ llasselquist in a. d. 
1751 relates that lie had recently built up walls around 
the city, and also erected a castle on a hill outside.* In 
A. 1). 1749. Sheikh Dhaher by a sudden march got pos- 
session of ’Akka, which he fortified ; and here main- 
tained himself almost as an independent chief for many 
years, against all the attacks and intrigues of the sur- 
rounding Pashas. In a. n. 177 ^, at the age of ninety 


* Kliicid. ii. pp. 864, SOo. D’Ar- 
vieux, Memoiros, ii. p. ‘276. Pa- 
ns, 1735. Von Troilo, pp. 430. 
Morison, p. 203. So too Van E"- 
Biond and Ht'yinan, lleizcn, ii. p. 

- B’Arvionx, 1. c. Thovenot, 
Voyages, ii. p. 676. Anist. 1727. 
Vet this appears to bo only an old 
story revamped ; the same is inon- 
tioned by Fiirer of Haiinendorf in 
p. 278. 

VOL. III. 


’ Niebuhr, Keisebeschr. iii. p. 
72. seq. Volney, Voyage, c. xxv. 
tom. ii. p. 84. seq. Mod. Travel- 
ler in Syria, &c. i.p.6.seq. Loud. 

^ Pococke, Bescr. of the East, 
ii. p. 69. fol. — The ruins spoken of 
by Hnrckhardt on the north of the 
town are, ])crliaps, remains of this 
fort ; see above, p * 208 . note 

’ llasselquist, Reiso, pp. 181. 
182. 
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years, he was still able to mount a fiery horse ; but a 
fleet*being sent against him that year by the Porte, he 
was entrapjicd by fraud, and his head sent to Con- 
stantinople.* 

The French had possession of Tiberias for a short 
time, during the invasion of Syria by Napoleon in 

A. 1). 1799.- 


TF'edneiiday, June ^Oth. It liad been our plan to 
proceed from Tiberias along the lake northwards, and 
so by the Jordan and the shore of el-Huleh to BAniiis. 
Here we proposed to search out all the sources of the 
Jordan, and then take the route up Wady et-Teim by 
Hasbeiya and Rasheiya to Damascus. From this city 
we hoped to cross Anti- Lebanon to Ba’albek, and so 
by way of the cedars over Lebanon to Beirut. For 
all this we still had a sufficient number of days at our 
command. But the time had now come, when the 
disturbances in the North of Palestine were to affect 
our plans, and compel us to change our intended 
course. As we yesterday visited the warm springs, 
we found there a special messenger with a letter from 
our friend Abu Nasir of Nazareth, whom we had left 
only on Monday morning ; informing us, that soon 
after our departure news had come, that the rebel 
Druzes from the J.ejah had made an inroad upon Has- 
beiya, seized the place by surprise, and killed the 
governor and all the Turkish and Christian inhabit- 
ants. In consequence, not only this road, but also 
that by the bridge and Kuneitirali, had become un- 
safe ; inasmuch as the rebels were on the look-out for 

‘ Vo':iiiy, 1. c. p. H7. Niebuhr, * See Clarke’ .s Travels, &c. p* 
1 . c. p. 70. 479. 4to. &c. &c. * 
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caravans and travellers, whom they were said not only 
to rob, but also to murder, * 

We did not doubt but that this intelligence w’as 
very greatly exaggerated ; yet as, on inquiry in Tibe- 
rias, we learned that similar accounts had been also 
received from the eastern side of the lake, we thought 
it more prudent to obtain further information, before 
we ventured to proceed directly towards Damascus. 
It was evident, that Abu Nasir had considered the 
source of his intelligence as trustwoi'tliy ; for his soli- 
citude led him to despatcli a special messenger on 
our account •, a kindness which anotlicr native would 
hardly have rendered to us. We concluded therefore 
to remain this day encamped at Tiberias; hire the 
little sail-boat, and visit all the places along the west- 
ern shore as far north as to the entrance of the Jor- 
dan ; and the next day proceed directly to Safed, 
where we might hope to obtain later and more authen- 
tic information. 

Such was, and such is, this land of wars and rumours 
of wars ! lieports fly current from mouth to mouth, 
of which no one can learn, whether they are true or 
false ; suspense, agitation, and anxiety jirevail con- 
tinually ; without the possibility of ascertaining whe- 
ther or not there actually exists the slightest cause 
of inquietude. In the present instance, the hopes and 
wishes of the (Jiristian inhabitants of Palestine, were 
strongly on the side of the Egyptian troops. “ May 
Clod give victory to our Effendi,” was the concluding 
prayer of Abu Nasir’s letter to us ; and this wish was 
Hot unnatural, although the war itself was totally 
unjust, and conducted with horrible atrocity, 'fhe 
C^hristians were anxious for the success of Ibrahim, 
i>ecause this was connected with the maintenance of 
the Egyptian government, in opposition to the Turkish; 
under which, for the first time, they were treated as 
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on an equal footing with the Muhammedans, and en- 
joyed rights, and a security in person and property, 
which they had never known before. 

We rose early this morning, in the hope of a pleasant 
excursion upon the lake so often honoiu’ed by the pre- 
sence of our Saviour. But a strong S. W. wind had 
been blowing all night, and still continued j so that 
the boat had not returned, nor could it be expected. 
Under these circumstances, we determined to set off 
at once, and proceed to-day along the shore of the 
lake to the entrance of the Jordan ; and thence to- 
morrow to Safed. We started accordingly, following 
along the western wall, which presented a melancholy 
spectacle of ruin ; and leaving the gate at S'* ^ 20 '. The 
hill we had descended yesterday, comes quite down to 
the shore on the north of the town ; and the path 
leads along its steep side, at some distance above the 
water. At about forty minutes from U'iberias, a small 
Wady breaks down through to the lake, the upper 
entrance of which we had yesterday passed in coming 
from riattin.* Down this Wady comes the main 
Damascus road from Mount Tabor ; and then follows 
the shore as far as to Khan Minyeh. 

Here, at the mouth of the little Wady, is a small 
space of arable plain along the shore, on which were 
a few patches of vegetables, with a miserable hut or 
tw'o for the keepers. On the lower part, just by the 
beach, are five or six fountains near each other, one 
of which is very large and copious ; the water rushing, 
forth with violence. The water is clear, and slightly 
brackish ; the temperature was about the same as that 
of the air, not far from 80" F. The place bears the 
name of ’Ain el-Barideh, “ Cold Spring in distinc- 
tion from the hot sources on the south of Tiberias. 


‘ See above, p. 208 , 
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We saw here for the first time a kind of structure, 
which we are not fully able to explain. Each foun- 
tain had once been enclosed by a round reservoir of 
stone, ten or twelve feet deep, perpendicular on the 
inside, and fifteen or twenty feet in diameter ; only two 
of these are still in tolerable preservation. The obvious 
purpose of these structures was, to raise and retain the 
water at a considerable height above the fountain ; on 
the same principle as the reservoirs at the celebrated 
lias el-’ Ain near .Tyre. But whether it was thus 
raised for bathing, or for other uses, it is difficult to 
decide. The former is not perhaps improbable ; and 
the waters may anciently have been used in some con- 
nection with the hot baths ; though we did not learn 
that any medicinal virtue is attributed to them at the 
present day. The reservoirs may or may not be of 
ancient workmanship ; there seemed to be no distinctive 
marks about them.’ Upon the plain grow oleanders 
and trees of the Niibk. 

Beyond this spot, the mountain again comes down 
to the shore ; and the path leads, as before, along its 
side above the water. At 9^ o’clock another large plain 
o])ened before us ; and just here lies el-Mejdel, a mi- 
serable little Mu.slim village, looking much like a ruin, 
though exhibiting no marks of antiquity. From Ti- 
berias hither, or rather from beyond the hot baths, 
the general direction of the coast is about from S. E. 
to N. W. But from this point onwards the coast trends 
off towai'ds the N. N. E. while the hills retire in a 
curve, leaving a beautiful plain an hour in length and 
about twenty minutes in breadth, in tlie form of an 
irregular parallelogram, verging almost to a crescent. 
On the S. W. the mountain forming the ridge or step 

' Irby and Mangles speak of of Buckingham, lean with difficulty 
these as ancient Roman baths ; recognise the place ; Travels in 
P*290, In the exaggerated account Palestine, 4to. p. 465. 

T 3 
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between this plain and the Sahil Hattin is steep, 
and not less than three or four hundred feet high. 
The Wady el-Hamam breaks down through it a quarter 
of an hour west of Mejdel, and its bed runs to the 
lake just north of that village.^ On the W. and N. 
the hills are lower, and rise less abruptly from the 
plain. At the northern exti’einity of the plain, lies the 
ruined Khan Minyeh ; while Mejdel is quite at the 
S. E. corner. 

The name Mejdel is obviously the same with the 
Hebrew Migdal and Greek Magdala ; and there is 
little reason to doubt, that this place is the Magdala of 
the New Testament, chiefly known as the native town 
of Mary Magdalene. The ancient notices respecting 
its position are exceedingly indefinite ; yet it seems to 
follow from the New Testament itself, that it lay on 
the west side of the lake. After the miraculous feed- 
ing of the four thousand, which appears to have taken 
place in the country east of the lake ^ Jesus “ took 
ship and came into the coast of Magdala for which 
Mark writes Dahnanutha.'* Here the Pharisees began 
to question him ; but he “left them, and entering into 
the ship again, departed to the other Hide;" an ex- 
pression which in the N. 'P. is applied almost exclu- 
sively to the country east of the lake and the Jordan.' 
Thence he goes to the eastern Jlethsaida, where he 
heals a blind man ; and so to Cmsarea Philippi.* This 
view is further confirmed by the testimony of the llah- 

• See above, pp. 250. 252. Matt. xv. 39. Mark, viii. 10. 

‘^According to Mark, vii. 31. Of Dahnanutha wc have no further 

Jesus went from the coasts of Tyre trace. 

and Sidon into the Decapolis ; in i Mark, viii. 13. dmjXOiv tic 
which connection the miracle is im- Comp. Matt. xvi. 5. For 

mediately rehated, Mark, viii. 1 — 9. this use of to see Mark, v. 

But all the cities of the Decav>olis, 1., x. 1. I.iuke, viii. 22. Also with- 
excopt Scytluipolis, lay on the east out adjuncts. Matt. viii. 18. 28. 
of the hike and the Jordan ; Ono- Mark, iv. 35. &c. 
mast. art. Decapolis^ Jos. B. J. iii. ’’ Mark, viii. 22. 27. Matt. xvi. 
9.7. Fedund, Pal. p. 203. Rosen- 13. 
mhiier, Bibl. Geogv. \i. ii. p. 1 1 . seq. 
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bins in the Jerusalem Talmud, compiled at Tiberias; 
who several times speaks of Magdala as adjacent to 
Tiberias and Hammath or the hot springs.’ The 
Migdal-el of the Old Testament in the tribe of Naph- 
tali, was probably the same place.^ — Quaresmius men- 
tions here the present name, and recognised the place 
as the Magdala of Scripture. ’ 

Half an hour west of Mejdcl, in the high perpendi- 
cular cliff forming the N.W. side of Wady el-Hamam, 
arc situated the singular remains of Kiil’at Ibn Ma’an, 
to which I have already alluded.* These were visited 
and described by llurckhardt, and also by Irby and 
Mangles ; and, as we were not aware at the time of 
any tiling anticpie about the jilace, we therefore passed 
on without examining it more closely. According 
to the latter travellers, the castle is situated in the 
“ high perpendicular cliftj which from its projecting 
situation and steep sides, forms a natural barrier on 
two sides of a triangle ; the other side being defended 
by a wall of rough masonry, with numerous projecting 


‘ Lightfoot, Opera, ii. p. 

Yet Lightfoot himself (as also 
Cellarius) places Magdala on the 
east of the lake, on no better 
ground, it would seem, than, be- 
cause it is sometimes called 
Migdal Geder, which he translates 
Magdala of Gadara ; ib. pp. 22G. 

4 hi. l^ut, even if such be the 
meaning, this name occurs only 
in the Talmud of Babylon ; which 
in this case is of far less authority. 
— The text of Josephus too, in the 
earlier editions, has a Magdala in 
the vicinity of Gainala ; Vita, J 24. 
Hut, according to Hav cream p, all 
the manuscripts, instead of Mag- 
dala, read here Gamala ; which 
he has consequently restored in the 
text. See Gesenius’s Notes on 
Hurckhardt, p. 10,50. 

'' Josh. xix. ;38. 

' Quaresmius, ii. 866. The tes- 
timony of this author was pro- 

T 


babl}^ unknown to Lightfoot ; and 
has been overlooked by most later 
writers, who adopted the view of 
the latter. Comp. Biisching, Erd- 
beschr. th. xi. p. 491. Van Eg- 
mond u. Hoyman, Reizen, ii. p. 
:i7. — Steph. Schulz also finds Mag- 
dala here an hour north of Tiberias ; 
J..eitungen, &c. v. p. 2()o. Whether 
this was the Magdalum Castrum of 
Brocardus, is less certain, though 
most probable; c. v. p. 174. It is 
doubtless that of a writer of the 
same century, who, after speaking 
of the Mensa Domini, goes on to 
say : “ Ibi propo juxta mare Tibe- 
riadis versus Tabariarn est locus 
qui dicitur Magdalon,’' &c. Sec 
Steph. Baluzii Miscellanea, tom. vi. 
p. ;369. Paris, 1716. 8. 

* See above, pp. 2o0. 252. It 
seems to have been first mentioned 
by Pococke, ii. p. 67. fol. 

4 
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turrets.”' Burckhardt’s account is more distinct : “In 
the calcareous mountain are many natural caverns, 
which have been united together by passages cut in 
the rock, and enlarged in oi’der to render them more 
commodious for habitation. Walls have also been 
built across the natural openings, so that no person 
could enter them except through the narrow commu- 
nicating passages ; and wherever the nature of the 
almost jierpendicular cliff permitted it, small bastions 
were built, to defend the entrance of the castle, which 
has thus been rendered almost impregnable. The per- 
pendicular cliff forms its protection above ; and the ac- 
cess below is by a narrow path, so steep as not to allow 
of a horse mounting it. In tlie midst of the caverns 
several deep cisterns have been hewn. The whole might 
afford refuge to about six hundred men ; but the walls 
are now much damaged. — A few vaults of communica- 
tion, with pointed arches, denote Gothic architecture.”^ 
I have ventured to copy this description, because 
it accords remarkably with the account given by Jo- 
sephus, of certain fortified caverns near the village 
Arbela in Galilee. Tliey are first mentioned in con- 
nection with the march of Bacchides into Judea j at 
that time they were occupied by many fugitives, and 
the Syrian general encamped at Arbela long enough 
to subdue them.'* When Herod the Great took pos- 
session of Sepphoris, these caverns near Arbela were 
occupied by a band of robbers, who committed depre- 
dations and distressed the inhabitants throughout the 


« Irby and Mangles, p. 299, 
According to the same travellers 
(ibid.) “ there are some curious old 
convents” in the su!'. of the cliff 
between Mejdel and the mouth of 
Wady el-llarnam ; they are de- 
scribcu as “ bemg built everal sto- 
ries high in the perpendicular cliff, 
with jrall-tiles,” &c These we did 
not notice. 


Burckhardt’s Travels, p. 991. 

^ Joseph. Ant. xii. 11.1. This is 
doubtless the same event recorded 
in 1 Macc. ix. 2, where Bacchidcs 
i.s said to have subdued Messaloth 
in Arbela. The word Messaloth 
( M €/T(r«X(u9) may perhaps be nothing 
more than the Heb. 
sense of steps, stories, terraces; 
see 2 Chr, ix. II. 
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region. Herod first sent a detachment of troops to 
take post at Arbela, to act as a check upon their depre- 
dations j and after forty days followed with his whole 
force, in order to exterminate them. On his approach, 
they boldly gave him battle, and at first routed his 
left wing ; biit the battle turning against them, they 
were put to flight, and pursued beyond the Jordan. 
Herod now laid siege to tlie caverns ; but as they were 
situated in the midst of precipitous cliffs, overhanging 
a deep valley, with only a steep and narrow path 
leading to the entrance, the attack was exceedingly 
difficult. Parties of soldiers were at length let down 
in large boxes, suspended by chains from above, and 
attacked those who defended the entrance with fire 
and sword, or dragged them out with long hooks and 
dashed them down the precipice. In this way the 
place was at last subdued.* — The same caverns were 
afterwards fortified by .Josephus himself, during his 
command in Galilee, against the Romans ; in ohc place 
he speaks of them as the caverns of Arbela, and in 
another as tlie caverns near the lake of Gennesareth.® 
According to the Talmud likewise, Arbela lay between 
Sepphoris and Tiberias,’’ 

All these cii'cuinstanccs seem to me very clearly to 
identify the Arbela of Galilee and its fortified caverns, 
with the present Kul’at Ibn Ma’an and tlie adja- 
cent site of ruins now known as Irbid.'* This latter 
name is apparently a corruption of Irbil, the proper 
Arabic form for Arbela-’ *, for although this change of 

‘ Jos. Ant. xlv. 15. 4, 5. B. lina in the “ Gclehrte Anzeigen” of 
J. i. 16. 2—4. The latter account Munich, Nov. 1836, p. 870. seq. 
is the most full. He does not, however, brings for- 

’ Vita, } 37. ’A/)f/;Xoii* airliXaioy, ward all the grounds. 

J. ii. 20. 6. rJ ttfoi Vtvvr]mto ’ See above, pp.251, 252. The 
Xinvi^v (TTrjjXaut, ' Arbela where Alexander’s great 

’ Lightfoot, Opp. ii. p. 231. battle took place, is still cjilled in 

^ The first suggestion of this Arabian writers Trbil *, see Schult. 
identity was made, I believe, by Ind. in Vit. Salad, art. Arbela, 
the reviewer of Raumer’s Palas- 
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/ into d, is very uncommon, yet the same name Irbid is 
found also in a large village in the region east of the 
Jordan, where we know there was another Arbela.' 
The same Arbela of Galilee may not improbably have 
been the Bcth-Arbcl of the prophet Hosea.^ — It is 
singular that no mention of this fortress occurs during 
the time of the crusades. William of Tyre describes 
indeed a very similar fortified cavern, which was re- 
garded as impregnable; but he places it expressly in 
the country beyond the Jordan, sixteen Italian miles 
from Tiberias.* 

The plain upon which we now entered from Mejdel 
is at first called Ai-d cl-Mejdel, but further on takes the 
name of el-Ghuweir, “Little Ghor;” which strictly 
perhaps includes the whole. It is unquestionably the 
Gennesareth of Josephus/ Our attention and inquiries 
were now directed, I may say with the most absorb- 
ing and exciting interest, to a search after some trace 
of the long-lost Capernaum, so celebrated in the New 
Testament, as oiir Lord’s residence and the scene of 
several of his miracles ; a city in that day “ exalted 
unto heaven,” but now thrust down so low that its 
very name and place are utterly forgotten. We had 
indeed begun our inquiries among the people of Naza- 
reth, and pursued them systematically ever since ; but 
as yet with no success. We now, however, were ap- 
proaching the spot where the city must have stood; for 

1 Euseb. ot Ilioron. Ononiast. the former to the latter is more 
art. Arbela: “ Est usque hodie vi- frequent than the reverse; e. 
cus Arbel trans Jovdatiom in fini- jj,.,, 
bus Pellae. There seems little 

ground to doubt, th;it this is the Heb. Chald. and ‘liy ; 

present Irbid (liurckh.ardt writes Greek and Lat. 'OcvfratvQ Ulysses; 
Erbad) the chief tov/ii of a di^drict vuk^wuv lacryiua. See Geseiiins, 
east of Um Keis, the ancient Ga- Lex. ITeb. lett. U. 

„ dara; Burckhardt’s Travels, pp. Hos. x. 14.; where it is im- 

See Second Append, xi. plied that Beth-Arbel was regarded 
ii. p. 108. — There is no question as an impregnable fortress, 
but tjiai d and I are kindred ' Will. Tyr. xxu. 15. 21. 

Aough the change from 4 Joseph. B. J. iii. 10. 8. 
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there was every reason to suppose, that it lay in or 
near the plain of Gennesareth ; or at least must have 
been situated not very far beyond. 

We took a path along the inner side of the plain, 
at the foot of the western hills, in order to examine 
some ruins which were said to exist in that direction. 
Our course was about N. by W. At Of o’clock we 
were opposite to Wady el-Hamam, as it breaks down 
through between two lofty ledges of rock. In the 
Wady, we were told, below the castle, are the ruins 
of a village called Khurbet Wady el-Hamam, with 
some patches of ground tilled by the peasants of Mcjdel.* 
We soon struck an artificial water-course coming down 
from before us, in which was a considerable brook, 
irrigating this part of the plain. This we followed up, 
and found it scattering its rills and dilfusing verdure 
in all directions. At 10'' 10' we reached a large and 
beautiful fountain, rising immediately at the foot of the 
western line of hills. At first we had taken it for the 
source of the brook which we had followed up ; but we 
now found, that the latter is brought from the stream 
of Wady er-llubudiyeh further north ; and is carried 
along the hill-side above this fountain, to water the 
more southern parts of the plain. 

The fountain bears the name of ’Ain el-Mudauwarah, 
“ Round Fountain it interested us exceedingly ; for 
we then held it, (though as I now think incorrectly,) 
to be the same which Josephus describes as watering 
and fertilizing the plain of Gennesareth, and which 
he r>Ays was called by the inhabitants Capharnaum.'' 
It is inclosed by a low circular wall of mason-work, 
forming a reservoir nearly a hundred feet in diameter ; 
the water is perhaps two feet deep, beautifully limpid 
and sweet, bubbling up and flowing out rapidly in a 


Comp. Bui ckhardt, p. 331, ^ 


i Joseph. B. J. \u. 10. 8. 
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large stream, to water the plain below. Numerous 
small fish were sporting in the basin ; which is so 
thickly suri'ounded by trees and brushwood, that a 
stranger would be apt to pass by without noticing it.’ 
The oleander (Difleh) was growing here in great 
abundance, now in full bloom ; and Nubk-ti’ees were 
also very frequent. The waters of this fountain irrigate 
the ground between it and the lake ; but those from 
Wady er-Rubiidiych, being higher up and still more 
copious, are carried over the more northern and southern 
portions of the jilain. 

Admitting that this fountain was the Capharnaum 
of Josephus, there was every reason to suj)pose, that 
the city of Capernaum must have lain somewhere in 
the vicinity. The western hill above the fountain, as 
we could perceive here, and had also noticed from 
Hattin, is strewed with large stones, having at a dis- 
tance much the appearance of ruins. I ascended it 
therefore, excited with the eager hope of finding sonic 
trace of a former site, which then I should hardly 
have hesitated to consider as the remains of Caper- 
naum. But my hope ended in disappointment ; a few 
stones had indeed been thrown together ; there 
was nothing which could indicate, that any town or 
village had ever occupied the spot. The stones which 
cover the hill, are of the same dark colour and volcanic 
character as those around Tiberias. From this point, 
looking up through Wady el-IIamam, I could perceive 
the site of Irbid. 

After a stop of twenty minutes at ’Ain el-Mudau- 

' Several travellers must Lave same; p. 275. Numb. 1()4G. Quti- 
passed on this route between Hat- resmius indeed speaks of a fountain 
tin and vSafed ; but I find the foun- Capharnaum ; but he expressly 
tain certainly mentioned only by describes it as under the Mount of 
rocori:e, who also held it to be the Beatitudes so called, adjacent to 
Caphannuim of Joseplius ; Descr. the village of Hattin ; ii. P- 
of thr E' st, ii. p. 7 ^ fol. Probably See above, p. 250. 

Fi|r^T of j|[;jimendoif means the 
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warah, we proceeded on the same course along the 
foot of the hills, and in ten minutes (at 10'' ^O') reached 
the opening of Wady er-Riibudiyeh, coming down 
from the N.W. The hills are here low and gentle. 
The Wady brings down a very copious stream of 
pure water ; which is scattered over the plain in all 
directions, by means of small canals and water-courses. 
Here is a deserted mill, which might easily be re- 
paired ; and also the remains of tw'o or three others. 
Upon a slight eminence on the north side, are the 
remains of a village called Abu Shusheh ; which we 
visited, in order to see if there was any thing that 
could be referred to Capernaum. But here too are 
no traces of antiquity ; no hewn stones nor any mason- 
work ; nothing indeed but the remains of a few dwell- 
ings, built of rough volcanic stones ; some of them still 
used as magazines by the Arabs of the plain. A Wely 
with a white dome marks the spot.' 

From this {)oint, as well as from the hill over the 
Round Fountain, there was a fine prospect of the beau- 
tiful plain as it lies along the sea. It is exceedingly 
fertile and well watered ; the soil, on the southern part 
at least, is a rich black moidd, which in the vicinity 
of Mejdel is almost a marsh. Its fertility indeed can 
hardly be exceeded ; all kinds of grain and vegeta- 
bles are produced in abundance, including rice in the 
moister parts ; while the natural productions, as at 
Tiberias and Jericho, are those of a more southern 
latitude. Indeed, in beauty, fertility, and climate, the 
whole tract answers well enough to the glowing, though 
exaggerated description of Josephus. Among other 
productions, he speaks here also of walnut-trees ; but 
We did not note whether any now exist.'* 

^ From Abu Shusheh, Mejdel « According to Josephus this 
bore S. 8® E. and Khan Minyeh N. tract would be almost a paradise ; 

B. J. iii. 10. 8. 
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Excepting the portion around Mejdel, this plain is 
not tilled by the Fellahs, but is given up entirely to 
the Arabs dwelling in tents, the Ghawarineh ; who 
seem here and further north to be an intermediate 
race, between the Bedawin of the mountains and deserts 
and the more southern Ghawarineh. A small tribe of 
them encamp in this quarter, called es-Semekiyeh j 
who keep a few buildings in repair in Abu Shusheh, 
which they use as magazines. A Sheikh was riding 
about upon a fine horse, entirely naked except his 
loins ; and two or three others were lazily opening a 
water-coiu’se, to carry the water to a different point in 
the plain. 

Thus far we had followed one of the roads from 
Tiberius to Safed ; which hence proceeds up Wady er- 
Rubiidiyeh. We now turned N.E. still along the foot 
of the hills, on a direct course to Khan Minyeh. Set- 
ting off’ at ll" 10' we passed, after a quarter of an 
hour, a limestone column lying alone in the pljdn, 
some twenty feet long, and at least two feet in'^4i^- 
meter ; we could discern no trace of any site or ri^ps 
in the vicinity. The northern part of the plain is^ss 
abundantly watered than the southern ; in some pkrts 
the ground was dry and parched, and thorny shrubs 
were growing thickly. At 11.^ o’clock the dry bed of 
a Wady crossed our path, coming down from the 
western hills, and called Wady el-’Amud ; probably 
from the column we had passed. Higher up in the 
mountains, it was said to receive a tributary called 
Wady el-Leimon ; or not improbably the main Wady 
may there bear that name.' 

' Rurckhardt, in passing along budiyeh. We were aware of all 
the shore, gives the name el- Lei- this at the time, and made very 
mon to both the Wadys el-’Amud minute inquiries of people on the 
and er-Rubiidiy eh, regarding them spot; but obtained only the re- 
as bran* hes of one and the same, suits given above in the text. Po* 

Jeco* in’s map has the latter as el- cocke still more incorrectly makes 
Leimunj^iKd the former as cr-Ril- the brook el-Leimdn/pass down 
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We reached Khan Minyeh, not Far from the shore, 
at the northern extremity of the plain, at 11" 50'; 
having thus occupied an hour and a half in passing 
from Mejdel around the inner side of the plain, while 
the distance along the shore is reckoned at one hour.' 
The Khan is now in ruins ; it was once a large and 
well-built structure, corresponding to the Khans at 
Lejjiin, ct~Tujjar, Jubb Yusuf, and others along the 
great Damascus road. The place is mentioned under 
its present name by Bohaeddin in 1189." The Khan 
is spoken of by Furer of Haimendorf, in a. d. 1566 ; 
and then at long intervals by Quaresmius, by Nau, by 
Van Kgmond and Ileyman, by Schulz, and in the 
present century by Burckhardt and others.' Between 
the Khan and the shore, a large fountain gushes out 
from beneath the rocks, and forms a brook flowing into 
the lake a few rods distant. Over this source stands a 
very large fig-tree ; from which the fountain takes its 
name, ’Ain et-Tin. Near by are several other springs. 
Otlr guides said these springs were brackish ; but 
Bins^hardt, who rested for some time under the great 
fig-tiee, describes the water of the main source as 
swe^ Along the lake is a tract of luxuriant herb- 
age, occasioned by the springs ; and on the shore are 
high reeds.' Large flocks and herds were at pasture 
in tills part of the plain. — A few rods south of the 
Khan and fountain, is a low mound with ruins, occu- 


through Wady cl-Hamani ; vol. ii. 
p. 71. — Burckhardt says further, 
that from about this spot he saw a 
village on the hills called Seiijul, 
half an hour east of Hattin. This 
I am unable to explain ; we made 
all possible inquiry, but could hear 
no such name or village. The 
^nly place so situated in relation to 
Hattin, is the site of Irbid above 
described. See Burckhardt, p, 319. 

' Burckhardt, p. 3‘20. It is pro- 
bably a large hour. 


Bohaed. Vit. Salad, p. 08. He 
too writes the name el-Minyeh. 

’ Fiircr writes the names J/iwi, 
Reisebeschr. Niirnb. 1646, pp. 276, 
277. Quaresmius his it Menichy 
tom. ii. p. 868. Nau, Elmenie, p. 
570. Van Egmond and Hey man, el 
Moinie^ Reizen, ii. p. 38. Steph. 
Schulz, Ahnuny^ th. v. p. 205. See 
Burckhardt, p. 319. 

^ All Bey speaks of several 
patches of rice in the vicinity ; Tra- 
vels, ii. p. 260. 
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pying a considerable circumference. The few remains 
seemed to be mostly dwellings of no very remote date ; 
but there was not enough to make out any thing with 
certainty. We could not learn that the spot bore any 
other name than that of Khan Minyeh. Close on 
the north of the Khan and fountain, rocky hills of 
considerable elevation come down again quite to the 
lake. 


Khan Minyeh, or rather the mound with ruins, is 
one of the various places which, in the absence of all 
certainty, have been regarded as the site of the an- 
cient Capernaum. The descriptions of most travel- 
lers, who profess to have seen the remains of that 
city, arc in general so very indefinite, that it is almost 
as difficult to determine what point they mean, as it 
is to look for the city itself; but in the present^j^ 
stance the testimony of Quaresinius is express, |^| 
the Capernaum of his day was at a place with a Kflw 
called by tlie Arabs Minyeh.' After long inqpfe 
and investigation, my own mind inclines ahso 
opinion, that we are here to seek for the proimble 
position of the ancient Capernaum ; at least, as it seems 
to me, there are various probabilities in favqpr of 
this spot, wiiich do not exist in connection with any 
other. 

Often as Capernaum is mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment, as the residence of our Lord and the scene 
of his teaching and miracles, there yet occurs no spe- 
cification of its local situation ; except the .somewhat 
indefinite notice, that it lay “ upon the .sea-coast, in 

' ii. p. 868. “ et misera- nuncupatur.” See too SurinSi P- 

'hilv dliyilDrium, hi quod se via- 324. Comp. Fiirer von Haimen- 
|nt, Arabice Menich dorf, p. 277. K^e, p.309. 

jW'"' 
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the borders of Zabulon and Nephthalim.^' This last 
expression must not be urged too far, nor taken too 
literally. It does not necessarily imply, that Caper- 
naum was on, or even near, the line of division between 
the two tribes ; but only, that it lay on the sea within 
the territory of those adjacent tribes ; which we . know 
extended along the western coast of the Lake of Tibe- 
rias,^ Some other incidental notices in the Gospels, 
serve to point out more nearly the part of this western 
coast, where Capernaum was situated. After the mi- 
raculous feeding of the five thousand on the eastern 
side of the lake, three of the Evangelists relate, that 
the disciples took ship to I’eturn to the other side ; and 
it was on this passage that Jesus came to them during 
the storm, walking on the water.^ According to Mat- 
thew and Mark, “ when they were thus gone over, they 
came into the land of Gennesareth.”'* But John relates 
more definitely, that the disciples in setting oflp from 
the eastern shore, “ w'nt over the sea toward Caper- 
napn^l” and after Jesus had stilled the tempest, “im- 
the shij) was at the land whither they 
wenf^ij j^e further relates, that the multitude also 
“ toc^tl^iwping and came to Capernaum seeking for 
Jesus, found him there, or at least not far dis- 
tant.® Kom all these notices it follows conclusively, 
that Capernaum lay on that part of the western shore, 
known as the region of Gennesareth. — The evangelist 


' Matt. iv. 13. 

A parallel case is twice pre- 
sented in Mark, vii. 31. “And again, 
departing from the coasts (rd opia) 
of Tyre and Sidon, he came unto 
the sea of Galilee, through the 
^idst of the coasts of Decapolis.” 
Here the word translated “ coasts,” 
?s the same which in Matt. iv. 13. 
js rendered “ borders for which 
Mark, vii. 24. we have also pfOo- 
pta — The view taken in the text 
uoes away the objection, Ui|^od by 

VOL. Ill, % 


lleland and others, against the 
identity of the hot baths of Tibe- 
rias with the ancient Ilammath, 
viz. that the latter was in Naphtali, 
while Capernaum, which lay north 
of Tiberias, was supposed to be on 
the line of division between Naph- 
tali and Zebulon ; Reland, Pal. pp. 
161. 1036. seq. See above, p. 260. 

'' Matt. xiv. 13 — 32. Mark, vi. 
32 — 5 1 . John, vi. 1—21. 

4 Matt. xiv. 34. Mark, vi. 58. 

5 John, vi. 17. 24, 25. 


U 
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Mark likewise says, that the disciples set off to go over 
the lake to Bethsaida* ; from which, in connection with 
the preceding notices, it further follows, that the Beth- 
saida of Galilee lay near to Capernaum, and probably 
in the same tract of Gennesareth.^ 

BuJt this land of Gennesareth on the western side of 
the lake, as we learn from Josephus, was no other than 
the fertile plain which we had just traversed, extending 
along the shore from el-Mejdel on the south to Khdh 
Minyeh on the north.* The same writer gives its 
length at thirty stadia and the breadth at twenty ; which, 
although a mere estimate, is nevertheless not greatly 
remote from the truth. He describes in glowing terms 
its fertility and the excellence of its climate, which 
enabled it to produce the fruits of different climes 
all the year round.^ It was well watered, and particu- 
larly by a fertilizing fountain, which was held by some 
to be a vein of the Nile ; because it produced fish re- ■ 
sembling the Coracinus found in the lakes aroun^j 
Alexandria. This fountain was called by the inhabit-v 
ants Capharnaum. Josephus here mentions no town of 
this name ; but the conclusion is irresistible, that thf 
name as applied to the fountain, could have come onljP 
from the town ; which of course must have been 
situated at no great distance.® Where theii in tl# 
plain are we to seek for this fountain, and the adjacei^ 
town ? I 


1 Mark, vi. 45. ; comp. vs. 53. — 
See generally Lightfoot, Opp. ii. p. 
227. 

So too Epiphanius speaking of 
Bethsaida and Capernaum, says : 

ov fiaKpdv ovTOiV rojv tottmv Tovr<ov 

Tip SiafTT^fiari, Adv. User, lib, ii. 
p. 437. Paris, 1622. 

Joseph. B. J. iii. 10 8. Accord- 
ing ^ Josephus the tract Gennesar 
extends along the shore (wapareivu 
Kara rijv otyaXoi') ; he does not say 
on whlci^’^ide of the lake ; but the 


notices in the N. T. and the Tal- 
mud, as well as the nature of the 
country, fix it upon the western 
shore. 

4 See above, p. 285. seq. See 
also the notices from the Talmud, 
Lightfoot, Opera, ii. p. 227. ; where 
it is described as “ locus vicinus 
Tiberiadi, in quo sunt horti et Pa- 
radisi.*’ 

5 Capernaum is in Greek 

Trepvaovfjiy in later Heb. ^ 

(xujpiov TrapaKXfjffewi;, OrigeUi Hi. P* 
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The Round Fountain above described, ’Ain el- 
'Mudauwarah, forms so striking a feature in the plain, 
that ,we were at once disposed, like Pococke, to regard 
it as the Capharnaum of Josephus ; and our fruitless 
search after traces of some ancient site in the vicinity 
has already been detailed.* This circumstance of 
itself detracts from the probability, that this was the 
fountain intended by Josephus ; and we may add, fur- 
ther, the fact of its lying far back from the sea ; where 
a person passing on the great road along the shore, 
would hardly be aware of its existence. Besides, in 
describing the plain as “ watered by a fertilizing foun- 
tain,” the writer could not well refer exclusively to the 
Round Spring, or to any other j for the main irriga- 
tion comes from the more abundant stream of Wady 
cr-Rubiidiyeh ; which is now, and doubtless was of 
old, carried to various parts of the plain on both sides 
of that fountain. The expression indeed can amount 
to nothing more, than tiiat there was in the plain a 
fountain called Capharnaum, which aided in watering 
and fertilizing it. Thus understood, the language ap- 
plies as well to ’Ain et-Tin near the Khan, as to the 
Round Foyntain ; inasmuch as the former creates a 
most luxuriant herbage and rich pastures in this quarter 
of the plain. The supposition, too, that the fountain in 
question was a vein of the Nile, may be far more aptly 
referred to ’Ain et-Tin near the shore, than to the 
Round Fountain further inland. In the latter there 
could be no fish fit for use, nor could fish of any size 
pass between it and the lake ; while the former, being 

i- e. Villa consolationis, or Chald. Bab. T.alin. p. 1081. A 
perhaps Nahum’s village. This of Heb. form OIVJ ^23, which has 
course could never originally be the sometimes been assumed, nowhere 
name of a fountain. For the Bab- occurs. So already Jerome, “villa 
omic form of the name, see Mi- pulcherrima:” Comm, in Matt. xi. 
orasch Cohel. f. 83. 2. Othonis ^4. 

Rabb. p. 1 18. Buxtorf, L«*, 1 See above, pp. 28.1, 284. 

- 2 
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SO neRf, might easily come to be regarded as the avehtxe, 
by which the fish of the Nile (and the like species cer- 
tainly exist here) were supposed to have found their 
way into these waters.’ 

Taking into account all these circumstances, I am 
disposed to rest in the conclusion, that the source *Ain 
et-Tin is the fountain mentioned by Josephus as Ca- 
pharnaum ; and that the ancient site near by, is the 
Capernaum of the New Testament. This conclusion 
is further strengthened by one or two other notices. 
Josephus relates in his Life, that in a skirmish near the 
Jordan, where it enters the Lake of Tiberias, his horse 
sunk and fell in the marshy ground ; by which accident 
his wrist being dislocated, he was carried to the village 
of Kepharnoine, and thence the next night to Tarichaea 
at the south end of the lake.^ This village without 
much doubt was Capernaum ; and Joseph.us was na- 
turally carried on the great road along the shore, first 
to this place and tlien to Taricha\a ; the distance of 
the former from the entrance of the Jordan being about 
two hours. 

Most of the later notices are indefinite and of little 
value. Eusebius and Jerome merely speak of Caper- 
naum as existing in their day, on the borders of the 
lake ; Epiphanius says it was inhabited only by Jews, 
and that under Constantine, the Jewish convert Jose- 
phus obtained permission to erect there a church.’ 
Antoninus Martyr, in the sixth century, mentions only 
the house of Peter as converted into a church. But 
Arculfus, at the close of the .seventh century, is more 
definite. He appears to have proceeded from Tiberias 
northwards along the lake, and then ascended the 

• See above, i<. 261. ^ Euseb. et Hieron. Onomast. 

Joseph, (le Vita sua, J 72. In art. Capharnaum, Epiphan. adv. 
this laier work, the writer to Hajr. pp. 128. 13G. Par. Id22. 
the Hebrew name a more regular See above, p. 270. 

OrecK fo/in, K.t*itapi 
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mountain to the reputed place of feeding the five' 
thousand *, whence he saw Capernaum without visiting 
it. He describes the town as without walls, stretching 
along the shore from west to east in a narrow tract be- 
tween the mountain and lake, having the {nountain on 
the north and the lake on the south.* This descriptioa 
applies well enough to Khan Minyeh, and to no other 
place along the lake ; for no other spot is thus shut in 
by a mountain on the north.* 

During the nine subsequent centuries, Capernaum 
is indeed several times mentioned, but so indefinitely, 
that it is impossible to discover, whether the writers 
had any correct knowledge respecting the place ; or 
even to tell, where they supposed it to be situated.'* 
Quaresmius, as we have seen, is the first to connect de- 
finitely the site of Capernaum with the present Khan 
Minyeh. TJiaJ: all traces of larger edifices have now 
disappeared, may be accounted for by the vicinity of 
Tiberias ; since the stones may easily have been carried 
off by water, and swallowed up in the walls and other 
structures of the latter city. 

On a fair consideration of all these particulars, 
they seem to me to give great strength to the foregoing 


* Sec above, pp. 240. 241. 

Adamnanus, ii. 25. ‘V Qua; 
(Capharnauni), ut Arculfus refcrt, 
qui earn dc monte vicino prospexit, 
inurum non habens, angjusto inter 
montem et Stagnuin coartata spa- 
tio per illam maritiniam orain longo 
traniite protenditur, montem ab 
aquilonali plaga, lacum vero ab 
austral! , habens, ab occasu in ortnm 
extensa dirigitur.** The whole ac- 
count is copied in full by lleland, 
I'al pp. 683, 684. 

^ So especially the ruins at 
Tell Hum, as we shall hereafter 
see. 

Thus St. 'Willibfild merely 
speaks of a house and wall, Ho- 
uoepor. § 16. Brocardus describes 

U 


Capernaum as “ vicus humilis, vix 
septt'm habens casas piscatorum 
but no one can tell exactly where 
he would place it, though most 
probably at Khan Minyeh, or a 
league (as he says) from the foot 
of the Mount of Beatitudes ; mean- 
ing probably a point on the shore 
not far from Mejdcl ; c. iv. p. 173. 
With this position Marinns Sanutus 
likewise apparently coincides \ since 
he seems to make Capernaum 
two leagues distant f' om the north- 
ern extremity of the lake ; p. 247. 
See further under Tell Hum. 
More indefinite still are: Anselmus 
in Basnage Thesaur. iv. p. 784. 
Fiirer von Haimendorf, p. 275. 
Niirnb. 1G4G. Colovic Itin. p. 359. 

3 
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^^ncltR^on, that the ancient Capernaum was certainly 
sittiafed in the land of Gennesareth, the present el^ 
Ghuweir; and that the fountain so called by Josephus, 
was ‘probably the prese,nt ’Ain et-Tin. This latter 
•point is perhaps the only one, as to which a question 
"Can fairly be raised. At any rate, the facts here 
brought together, if they do not absolutely determine 
the position of Capernaum to have been at Khan Min- 
yeh, do yet conclusively show, that it could not have 
been at another place often pointed out as its site ; 
namely Tell Hum, which lies on the shore further 
N. E. an hour distant from any part of the tract of 
Gennesareth. 

The Bethsaida of Galilee, the city of Andrew and 
Peter and Philip, we have seen above, must have lain 
very near to Capernaum, and j)robably in the same 
tract Gennesareth.' The same is true of Choraain, 
which is mentioned only in immediate connection with 
Bethsaida and Capernaum ; and which according to 
Jerome lay on the shore of the lake, two Roman miles 
distant from the latter place.'-* — In all probability Beth- 
saida and Chorazin were smaller villages, on the shore 
of the plain (iennesareth, between Capernaum and 
Magdala." I am not aware, however, that there is any 
historical notice of them since the days of Jerome ; and 
it is therefore in vain to assign at hap-hazard the posi- 
tion of towns, every trace of whose name and site has 
long since been obliterated. By this remark, I would 
be understood as expressing the deliberate conviction, 
that the various points fixed on by travellers and 
others as the definite sites of Bethsaida and Chorazin, 

> John, xii. 21. i, 44. — The same article, the text of Eusebius 
Bethsaida of Gaulonitis, later Ju- has been corrupted to 12 Roman 
lias, we shall have occasion to miles. 

speak of further on. — See above, ^ Hieron." Comm, in Esa. ix. 
p. 290. 1 . “ Lacura Genesareth, in cujus 

Malt. xi. 21. Luke, x. i;j. litore Capernaum et Tiberias et 
v ^oma«t. Ckorozain. In the Bethsaida et Chorozaim sit® sint.’ 
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can have no better foundation than the oonj^gitUre of 
the moment.* 

I have said that the very names of Capernaum, Beth- 
saida, and Chorazin, have perished ; and such was the 
result of our minute and persevering inquiry among the 
Arab population, both Fellaliin and Bedawin or Gha-* 
warineh, along all the western shore of the lake, and ■ 
around its northern extremity. No Muslim knew of 
any such names, nor of any thing which could be so 
moulded as to resemble them. Yet the Christians of 
Nazareth are of course acquainted with these names 
from the New Testament ; and especially, both the 
Latin and Greek Catholics in Nazareth and also Tibe- 
rias, are still more likely to be familiar with them, 
through their intercourse with the Latin monks. They 
have thus learned to apply them to different places, ac- 
cording to the opinions of their monastic teachers ; or 
as may best suit their own convenience in answering 
the inquiries of travellers. In this way I would account 
for the fact, that travellers have sometimes heard these 
names along the lake. Whenever this has not been in 
consequence of direct leading questions, which ap Arab 
would always answer affirmatively ^ the names -have 
doubtless been heard either from the monks of Naza- 
reth, or from Arabs in a greater or less degree depend- 
ent on them.^ 


1 Thus, as we have seen, Po- 
cocke finds Bothsaida at Irbid, and 
Seetzen at Khan Minyeh. Nau 
places it at Mejdel, Voyage, p. 578. 
Quaresmius apparently between 
Khan Minyeh and Mejdel, ii. p. 
^66. ; others at Tabighan, &c. &c. 

^ See the remarks on p. 165. of 
Vol. I. 

^ Turner relates that Burck- 
hardt told him in Caira,^here was 


a village in this vicinity called 
“ Kafer Naym ; ” but Burckhardt in 
his Travels makes not the slightest 
allusion to any such name; nor 
could Turner himself hear of any 
such name or place along the lake ; 
Tour, &c. ii. p. 146. — Parthey also 
gives the name Capernaum in Ara- 
bic letters, as being still extant; 
but it appears on inquiry, that he 
obtained it at Nazareth ; Berghi^Sf; 
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* Erotn KhSn Minyeh and the plain el-Ghuweir, the 
coast along the lake runs in a general direction N. E. 
quite to the entrance of the Jordan. The high rocky 
ground on the north of the plain, extends out as a pro- 
montory quite into the lake ; so that only a narrow and 
difficult path, hewn in the rock, leads around its point 
above the water.* The gi’eat Damascus road passes 
up the hill directly from the Khan, and keeps along 
on a more northerly course over the high ground 
by the Khan Jubb Yusuf, and so to the Jisr Benat 
Ya’kob, the bridge over the Jordan south of the lake 
el.Hiileh.=* 

We set off at 11'“ 55 '; our muleteers choosing to 
ascend the hill on the Damascus road, as the easiest ; 
whence we again descended without a path to the 
shore on the other side of the promontory, about fif- 
teen minutes distant from the Khan. After a few 
minutes more, we came at 12'' 20' to ’Ain et-Tabighah. 
Here is a small village in a little plain or Wady, with 
a very copious stream bursting forth from immense 
fountains, slightly warm, but so brackish as not to be^ 
drinkable. The stream drives one or two mills ; and- 

Memoir zu s. Karte von Syrion, p. Monatl. Corr. xviii.p.348. Thespo^- 
45. — Richardson professes to have however, had long before been 
heard from Arabs, in reply to a di- held to be Bethsaida ; so Radzivil 
rect question, that Capernaum and in Jteissb. ii. p. 154. — Pococke 
Chorazin were quite near, but in says he inquired for Chorazin, but 
ruins. There may be here some could only hear of a name Gcrasi; 
doubt as to the correctness of the vol. ii. p. 7*2. fol. I am not awate 
report ; or, if such a reply was ac- that even this has been found by 
tually made (as he says) by per- others. 

sons a.sking for charity, they of • Nau, p. 571. Rerggren, ii. 
course gave such an answer as p. 250. Monro, ii. p. 5. 
would be likely to propitiate the This great road between 

travellers and open their purses. Kgypt and Syria, thus leading 
Travels, &c. ii. p. 443. - - Pococke, along the lake, might, if necessary, 
as we have seen, heard the name not inappropriately be taken as the 
Bethsaida at Irbid ; Si above, p. “ way of the sea,” Isa. ix. 1. [viii. 
251. Seetzen hvard it at Khan 23.] Matt. iv. 15. But this ex- 
Minyebl for whj(*h I aui unabie to pression in the sacred text proba- 
accoun*^, except on the ‘supposition, bly implies nothing more than the 
that so much otF his guard region along the sea, tlie territories 

questions. Zach’s of Zebulun and NaphtaB^, 
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double the same quantity of water runs to waste; 
Several other mills are in ruins. These mills were 
erected by the celebrated Dhaher el-’Amr already 
mentioned ; and now belong to the government. They 
are farmed by people in Safed ; and are served by 
Ghawarineh, for whom a few tents were pitched near’ 
by. The rent paid to the government is from twenty- 
five to thirty purses. Just east of the mills, on the 
right of the path, is a brackish fountain enclosed by a 
circular wall of stone, or a reservoir, like those at 
’Ain el-Barideh ; it is called ’Ain Eyub or Tannur 
Eyub, “ Fountain or Oven of Job.” — I find et-Tabig- 
hah mentioned by Cotovicus in a. d. 1598 ; but the 
name seems not to appear again until the time of 
Burckhardt ; though Seetzen notices the brackish 
stream.' 

As we proceeded, the path led along the gentle 
slope of the hills, which here come quite down to the 
shore but they rise from it far less abruptly and to 
a much less elevation, than on the south of the plain 
el-Ghuwcir. The ground is strewed very thickly with 
the black volcanic stones already described ; among 
which w'as an abundance of grass, now dry and 
scorched by the sun. At 1 o’clock we came to the 
ruins of Tell Hum, situated on a small projecting 
point or rather curve of the shore, slightly elevated 
above the w-ater. Behind this spot the land slopes 
upward very gently and gradually for a considerable 
distance; but does not merit the name of mountain, 
unless in the most general sense ; it certainly cannot 

' Taboga, Cotov. p. 350. Sect* 46B, 469. 4to. — This spot, et* 
zen in Zach’s Monatl. Corr. xviii. Ttibighah, has sometimes oeen re-^ 
p. 348. The name stands upon his ported as Bethsaida ; so Purer von 
niap. Burckhardt’s Travels, p. Haimendorf in 1566; p. 277. Numb. 
318.^ Buckingham’s account of et- 1646. Elliott’s Travels, Lond. 1839, 
Tabighah is drawn chiefly from voL ii p. 348. 
his own imagination ; Travels, pp. , 
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be said to enclose the tract of ruins between it and 
the sea. The path passes at some distance from the 
ruins, along the gentle acclivity above ; and as we 
turned aside to visit them, we had to pick our way 
among the profusion of volcanic stones. 

^ The ruins at Tell Hum are certainly very remark- 
able ; and it is no wonder, that in the ‘absence of all 
historical or traditional account respecting them, they 
should have been regarded as marking the site of 
the ancient Capernaum. Here are the remains of a 
place of considerable extent ; covering a tract of at 
least half a mile in length along the shore, and about 
half that breadth inland. They consist chiefly of the 
foundations and fallen walls of dwellings and other 
buildings, all of unhewn stones, except two ruins. 
One of these is a small structure near the shore, the 
only one now standing; on a nearer approach, it is 
seen to have been laid up in later times, with the 
hewn stones, columns, and pilasters of former build- 
ings.‘ Not far off are the prostrate ruins of an edifice, 
which, for expense of labour and ornament, surpasses 
any thing we had yet seen in Palestine. 

The extent of the foundations of this structure is 
no longer definitely to be made out. We measured 
one hundred and five feet along the northern wall, 
and eighty feet along the western ; perhaps this was 
their whole length. Within the space thus enclosetl 
and just around, are strewed, in utter confusion, nu- 
merous columns of compact limestone, with beautiful 
Corinthian capitals, sculptured entablatures, orna- 
mented friezes, and the like. The pedestals of the 
columns are often still in their place, though some- 
times overturned and removed. The columns are 

> This IS probably tlu; “small for small boats” we did not remark, 
church of whUe marble*' of which Vol. 11. p. 72. fol. 

Focockp speaks. Hi round port 
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large, but of no great length. Here we found, for the 
first time, the singularity of double columns ; that is, 
two attaclied shafts, with capitals and base, cut from 
the same solid block. The shafts are parallel, showing 
that they were not intended to form the corner of a 
colonnade. The same singularity is seen on a much 
larger scale, in some of the immense Syenite columns 
of the ancient church in Tyre. Another peculiarity 
here, consists in several blocks of stone, nine feet long 
by half that width, and of considerable thickness, on 
one side of which are sculptured panels with orna- 
mental work, now defaced. They have much the 
appearance of a stone door; but have no mark of 
having been suspended, and were more probably em- 
ployed as pilasters, or perhaps as panels, in the orna- 
mented wall. 

The stones of this edifice were large ; and the whole 
must once have been an elegant structure. The ma- 
terial is everywhere compact limestone ; unless some of 
the blocks may be regarded as passing over into a 
coarse marble. T'he character of the building it is 
difficult to determine. We could discern no connection 
of the foundations with the shore ; and could only 
regard the strxicture as having been either a church or 
a heathen temple. But the only distinctive mark (if 
such it be) in favour of the former supposition, was the 
circumstance, that the longest direction of the building 
appears to have been from west to east. The confusion 
is too great and hopeless, to admit of any certainty. 
Some slight excavations had recently been made among 
these ruins ; we could not learn by whom or for what 
purpose. The foundations were thus laid open in 
spots ; but not enough to make out the plan. 

The whole place is desolate and mournful. The 
bright waters of the lake still break upon its shore, 
Jind lave the ruins ; as once they reflected the edifices 
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and bore the little fleets of what of old was “ no mean 
city.” But the busy hum of men is gone. A few Arabs 
only of the Semekiyeh were here encamped in tents ; 
and had built up a few hovels among the ruins, which 
they used as magazines.* 

That these nameless ruins should have been taken 
for Capernaum, was not unnatural ; they 'are obviously 
the remains of a place of some importance, of w'hich 
it is perhaps no longer possible to ascertain the name. 
The considerations already adduced, which show with 
certainty that Capernaum was connected with the 
plain of Gennesareth, prove conclusively that these 
ruins, an hour distant from that plain, cannot mark its 
site. Yet the opinion which regards them as Caper- 
naum goes back for some centuries, and perhaps nearly 
to the time of the crusades ; it existed apparently 
along with that, which fixed the site at Khan Minyeh. 
I find the name of Tell Hum for the first time in Nau, 
and then in Pococke ; both of whom visited the spot, 
and speak of it as the place then commonly shown as 
Capernaum.^ The same position, however, is perhaps 
assigned to Capernaum by Murinus Sanutus in the 
fourteenth century j while Brocardus, on the other 
hand, apparently refers the latter to Khan Minyeh.'* 


» From Toll Hum the bearings 
were : Tiberias S. W. Mej- 
del S. 45° W. Tell Ilattin S. 5*2° 
W, 

Nau writes the name Telh- 
boum ; Voyage, p. 572. Pococke 
has Telhoue, and strangely enough 
supposes it to be the site of Tari- 
chaea ; vol. ii. p. 72. fol. — Korte in 
the same year (1738) seems to have 
been pointed to Khan Minyeh as 
Capernaum ; p. 309. 

Marin. Sanut. p. 247. ** Ca~ 
farnaum prope latus aquilonnre 
marls GaMleae ad duas leucas.’^ 
If thesezd^wo leagues” are to De 

■' o** ‘he 


shore near Mt^jdel, apparently as- 
sumed as the foot of the Mount 
of Beatitudes, of which the writer 
had just been speaking; they serve 
to fix the site of his Capernaum at 
Tell Hum. Brocardus, as we have 
seen, places it at one league from 
the same place at the foot of the 
same mountain ; his account then 
answers to Khan Minyeh ; c. iv. p. 
173. See above, p. 293. note *. 
If however the two leagues of M. 
Sanutus arc to be reckoned from 
the north end of the lake, as is most 
probable, they reach' to Khan Min- 
ych ; and he then coincides with 
Brocardus. 
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The next notice of Tell Hum is by Burckhardt, who 
speaks only from hearsay ; and since his day the spot 
has not unfrequently been visited.’ We inquired par- 
ticularly, both of the Arabs encamped here and of 
others along the coast, whether there was now or for- 
merly any different name for these ruins ; but they had 
never heard of any other than Tell Hum.’’ 

We left this interesting place at 1'‘ 25', and soon 
crossed a dry Wady, of which we could here learn no 
name ; but found next day, that higher up towards 
the north, it is called ’Ayun et-’Abbasy. The ground 
continues all the way to rise gently from the lake 
towards the north ; but there is no high hill, no steep 
acclivity, as along the southern parts of the lake. 
The surface is everywhere strewed with the same 
black stones ; and the path lies at some distance from 
the shore. At I'* 50' we crossed a shallow Wady near 
its head, with a little water rising from small springs 
just by ; it is called Wady el-Eshsheh. At 2^ o’clock, 
after an hour ajid five minutes from Tell Hum, we 
reached the banks of the Jordan, just at its entrance 
into the lake. The river here runs near the foot of 
the western hills, which next its valley are steep, but 
not high ; while on the other side of the stream, a fine 
fertile plain stretches oft’ along the end of the lake. 


' Burckhardt, in returning from 
Jerash, speaks of Tell Hum as on 
the cast side of the lake ; but after- 
wards, in passing from Safed to 
Tiberias, he places it correctly ; pp. 
279.319. Subsequent visitors arc; 
Buckingham, p. 472. 4to. Berggren, 
Beise, ii. p. 250. Monro, ii. p. 8. 
Elliott, ii. p. 349. &c. Seetzen 
passed along this road, but does 
not speak of Tell Hum; though the 
name is found on his map ; Zacb’s 
Monatl. Corr. xviii. p. 348. 

* The etymological attempts 


which have been made upon this 
name, verge upon the ludicrous. 
One thinks it has affinity with 
Dalmanutha ; another, that it is 
derived from the Greek 'TcXwriov, 
“custom-house;” and a third, that 
Caphar being exchanged for Tell, 
the present form is by contraction 
for Tell Nahum, instead of Caphar 
Nahum. See Buckingham, p. 474. 
Berggren, Rcise, ii. p. 250. Elliott, 
ii. p. 349.— The word Hiim in the 
Arabic language signifies ‘ a herd 
of camels.* 
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for an hour or more, quite to the mountains which 
skirt the eastern shore. 

The estuary of the Jordan here presents an unusual 
appearance. The strong southerly winds have driven 
up a bank of sand before the mouth, wliich now rises 
above the water, and being connected with the east- 
ern shore, extends out for fifteen or twenty rods S.W., 
forming a channel for the river for some distance along 
the shore on that side. We had thought of crossing 
the Jordan and encamping on the other bank ; but as 
we found the stream not easily fordable with the lug- 
gage, and the ground also at this point was not favour- 
able for encamping, we concluded to go to some tents 
which we saw on the welEern bank, eight or ten 
minutes higher up. An intervening marsh, occupied 
in part as a rice-field, compelled us to make a circuit 
quite to the foot of the hills ; ' and after a quarter of 
an liour we reached the tents and pitched for the night 
in their neighbourhood. Among the tents were several 
huts slightly built of reeds *, these are common in this 
quarter, as well as around the south end of the Dead 
Sea. The Ghawarineh who dwell here have a few 

•■V 

magazines rudely built of stone. Other similar en- 
campments of the same people are scattered upon the 
plain east of the river. 

This plain, skirted, as I have said, on the east by 
the mountains which enclose the lake, is shut in also 
on the north by similar mountains of considerable 
altitude, which approach close to the Jordan higher 
up, and confine it to a valley of no great width. The 
plain has much the appearance of an alluvial deposit 
brofl^ht down by the Jordan'; or more probably driven 
up by the prevaihog southerly winds from the bottom 
of the lake. At the N.W. corner of the plain, a lower 

‘ bo Sect til, Zach’s Monatl. Corn xviii. p. 840. 
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spur or promontory from the northern mountains, runs 
out for some distance southwards along the river, and 
forms for a time the eastern wall of its valley. On its 
southern extremity we could distinguish ruins ; the 
people on the spot call it simply et-Tell, and knew 
for it no other name.* The plain itself bears the 
name of Batihah, signifying a low tract liable to be 
overflowed by streains.- 

As we approached the north end of the lake, I had 
for some time felt myself unwell. The thermometer 
for some hours had risen to 95° and 96° F., with a 
strong S.W. wind of the same temperature, sweeping 
over the lake. I had perhaps unwisely exerted my- 
self too much in ascending the hill by the Round 
Fountain under such circumstances, and then in over- 
taking the party on foot at Wady er-Rubiidiyeh. 
Whatever might be the cause, I now felt myself 
seized by a burning fever, and the wind came over 
me with a scorching glow ; although to my com- 
panions it was cooling and refreshing. 1 sought for a 
shade ; but not a tree was in sight which afforded 
one ; tlie many thorn-bushes, although large, yielded 
no shadow ; and all 1 could do, while the tent was 
pitching, was to cast my Arab cloak over one of these 
latter, in order to procure shade at least for my head, 
while I lay down for a few moments in the vain hope 
of sleep. But the heat was too scorching, and I was 
glad to retreat as soon as possible to the tent, heated 


' This appears] naturally to be 
the “Tallanihje” of Seetzea ; 
Zach’s Monatl. Corn xviii, p. 
346. seq. But on looking further, 
it would seem, that Seetzon tra- 
velled from the bridge BeniU Ya’kob, 
not along the Jordan valley, but 
over the higher land further east ; 
and therefore may possibly have 
reached the pain and the village 
* Tallaitifcqe” on its border, at some 


distance east of the Tell in ques- 
tion. We heard of no such name 
nor village. 

Burckhardt heard of this 
name as he crossed the Jordan at 
the bridge higher up ; and by a 
not unnatural mistake applies it to 
a village at this point ; ^p. 816. 
His orthography is also incorrect ; 
see Frey tag, Lex. Arab. tom. i. p. 
130. 
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and confined as the air there was. ‘We had proposed 
to cross the river in order to explore the beautiful 
plain, and examine several sites of ruins which 
the Ghawarineh spoke of; and the Sheikh, a very 
civil and intelligent man, had offered to accompany 
us. But in my present state, it would have been 
madness for me to attempt such an excursion ; and I 
was therefore compelled, with sadness, to see my com- 
panions depart without me. My only remedy lay in 
abstinence and sleep. They were absent nearly two 
and a half hours, and returned highly gratified. . The 
following notices of the plain arc drawn chiefly from 
Mr. Smith’s notes. 

Taking the best mules, and accompanied by the 
Sheikh on his fine mare, they forded the river below 
our tent near the lake on a sand-bar, where the water 
came half-way up the sides of the mules. Leaving 
the ford at 5 o’clock, their course lay at first about 
S. 40° E. along the shore. In five minutes they came 
to the ruins of a village of moderate size called el| 
A’raj, consisting entirely of unhewn volcanic stonesf 
like those along the western coast. The only relic of 
antiquity noticed here, was a small sarcopliagus of the 
same material. 

Proceeding still in the same direction along the 
coast, they reached at 5 '' 20 ' the similar village of el- 
Mes’adiyeh. The houses, built of the same species of 
stone, are mostly in ruins ; but several of them are kept 
in a sort of repair by the Ghawarineh, as magazines 
for their grain and other products.' 

The Sheikh spoke of Dukah as another like ruin, 
^ther down upon the coast ; they went on and 
reached it at J'' 47'. It occupies a slight eminence 
projecting a litthi into tlie Jake, and is considerably 

v^i^QH||fcllowing bearings were A’raj N. 40® W. XP^ell N. 5® E* 

; Tiberias S. 39® W. Dukah about S. 
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larger than either of the villages already described. 
Like them, it is composed entirely of volcanic stones, 
and several of the houses are repaired as magazines. 
It lies within a short distance of the eastern mountains, 
where they come down to the sea and give to the coast 
a southern direction.’ 

The party had now rode, in forty-seven minutes, 
over nearly the full length of the plain along the lake, 
but at a much more ra])id pace than usual ; so that 
the whole distance may be taken at somewhat more 
than an hour, according to the ordinary rate of travel 
with mules. The average breadth they estimated at 
perhaps half the length. The general direction of the 
coast from the mouth of the Jordan to Dukah is about 
S. 25° E. From Dukah to the Tell the course lay 
diagonally across the plain, and afforded an opportu- 
nity of examining it more closely. It is perfectly 
level, and a more fertile tract can scarcely be ima- 
gined. There is a striking resemblance between it 
and the Ghuweir north of Mejdel, in form, climate, 
soil, and productions ; yet the Batihah appears, if any 
thing, to be superior. Like the other, it is given up 
to the Ghawarineh, who cultivate upon it wheat, bar- 
ley, millet, maize, and rice. Burckhardt says the in- 
habitants raise large quantities of cucumbers and 
gourds, which they carry to the market of Damascus, 
three weeks before the same fruits ripen there. The 
excellent honey, which, acconling to that traveller, is 
produced here, we did not hear of.'^ The Ghawarineh 
have also large herds of horned cattle, among which 
are many buffaloes j all these were now returning 
from pasture across the plain, to pass the night near 
the tents of their owners ; and presented a greater ap- 

Froiij Dukah, Tibcria.s bore S. * Durckhardt’s Travels in Syria, 

W. Kurun Hattin S. 70^ W. &c. 
eUTell N. 5° \V. 

VOL. III. 


X 
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pearance of ease, not to say of wealth, than we had 
yet seen among the Arabs. 

These buffaloes are of course a different species 
from the vast herds bearing that name, which roam 
over the western wilds of North America. They are 
very common in Egypt, being kept both for milk and 
for labour ; and are found also in Italy, especially in 
the Pontine marshes. In Egypt, as likewise here and 
around the lake el-IIuleli, they are mingled witli the 
neat cattle, and are applied in general to the same 
uses. But they are a shy, ill-looking, ill-tempered 
animal. They doubtless existed anciently in Pales- 
tine ; though probably in a wild state, or unsubdued to 
labour, as at the present day in Abyssinia.' The re- 
mark was made to me in Egypt, that the Abyssinians, 
when they come to that country, are astonished at 
the comparative tameness of the buffalo, and stand in 
much greater fear of them than the Egyptians do. 
The actual existence of this animal in Palestine 
leaves little doubt that it is the Reem of the Hebre|^ 
Scriptures ; for which both ancient and modern ver- 
sions have substituted the apparently fabulous uni- 
corn.' The present name of the buffalo in Arabic is 
Jamus. 

The plain is owned by the government, whicli 
receives a share of the produce from the Ghawarineh, 
its only cultivators. The extreme fertility is owing 
not only to the fine soil of black loam, but also to the 
abundance of water. Not less than three perennial 
streams, besides the Jordan, contribute to its irriga- 
tion. These were crossed by my companions in pass- 
ing from Dukah to the TelL The easternmost and 

' St)p llruci s Travels, &c. vol. [~~J xxix. 0. xcii. 10. [Hj f!?*' 
'• P- A Keem is several time^ coupled with) 

* ‘22. Deut. xxxiii. or compared to, the OX ; Bco cs- 

i Jr l*s. xxii. ‘21. pccially Job, 1. c. ' ^ 
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largest. Wady es Sunam, they reached at ten minutes 
past 6 o’clock ; it comes down from the mountains 
through a large ravine at the N. E. corner of the 
plain. The next. Wady ed-Dalieh, was crossed at G;^ 
o’clock ; and the third Wady es-Sufa, five minutes 
later ; these two descend near each other from the 
mountains north of the plain. All were thickly bor- 
dered with oleanders now in full blossom. My com- 
panions failed to notice where these w'atefs enter the 
lake ; for though in ])assing along the coast, they 
crossed tw'o or three small creeks, yet none of them 
attracted attention at the moment as .the mouths of 
AA'adys. 

The (lhawarineh were encamped all along the 
shore, mostly in small huts made of reeds and rushes ; 
though a few had tents of black cloth. . They never 
live in houses. There may have been in all not fiir 
from a hundred and fifty of these temporary dwellings. 
The people, for the most part, were sitting listless in 
and around their open tents and huts ; ex})osing them- 
selves fullv to the strong lake-breeze under the tern- 
jterature of F., and a|)parently enjoying themselves 
in their indolent mode of life. 'I'hey had been all 
disarmed, and soldiers had been taken from them bv 
the government ; as was also the case with the Arabs 
we saw on the west of the lake. On the east of the 
river, in the district of Jaulan and elsewhere, the 
Arabs had not been disarmed. 

The party reached et-'rell at G'' lO'. It is the 
largest of all the ruins around the plain, and is con- 
sidered as a sort of capital by the Ghawarineh ; al- 
though they have lost the ancient name, and now oc- 
ci\py in it only a few houses as magazines. 'The 'fell, 
as we have seen, extends from the foot of the north- 
‘iin mountains southwards, near the point where the 
Jordan issues frem them. The ruins .cover a large 

V 

A , 
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portion of it, and are quite extensive j but so far as 
could be observed, consist entirely of unhewn volcanic 
stones, without any distinct trace of ancient archi- 
tecture.' 

In returning, they forded the Jordan not far from 
the Tell, where the water reached no higher than the 
bellies of the mules. The land along the banks was 
here so abundantly irrigated, as to become in several 
places almost a marsh. They reached our tent at twenty 
minutes past 7 o’clock.'^ 

This Tell and the ruins upon it above described, 
are probably no other than the site of the ancient 
Bethsaida of Gavdonitis, afterwards called Julias ; 
which Pliny places on the east of the lake and the 
Jordan, and Jose})luis describes as situated in lower 
Gaulonitis, just above the entrance of the Jordan into 
the lake.'’ It was originally but a village, called Beth- 
saida ; but was built up and enlarged by Philip the 
Tetrarch, not long after the birth of Christ, and re- 
ceived the nante of Julias in honour of Julia the 
daughter of Augustus.' Philip would seem to have 
made it in part his residence ; here he died and was 


1 From the Toll, Tiberias bore S. 
34® W. Entrance of the Jordan 8. 
4o® ^y. Kunin llatlin S. .54® W, 

^ The following are the bearings 
taken from the tent : Tiberias 8. 
37® W. Tabor 8. .50® W. Mejdel 8. 
.54® W. Kun'in Hattin 8. (iO® VV. 
ct-Tell N. (iO® E. 

> Pliiu H. N. V. 15 .: ‘‘ Jordancs 
in lacum se fundit, — annenis cir- 
ciimseptnm oppidis, ah oriente 
Juliadc ct Hippo.” .Tos. H. J. ii. 

9 . 1 . ‘O f-Uv (<I>i\t 7 rrr.;(;) Trfjot; Talc 
'Xoftnivnv Tnjyaic Wavtati yroKiv 
KTi'^n Kat(TdnuffV y <. ..j' rfi \drij 
VatikaviTiK-^ ’lorSiuBa, Ib. iii. 10. 
7 . (o ’loprJi/r/c) trI-fHwc 

kKavo. t'lKoffi nrafiovry ^trd ttoKiu 
'lovXu’ua htKTffivu TifV rtvvtjndp 

^dfjqv :u*e also il iii. 3. .5. The 


mention of Gaulonitis fixes tins 
place on the east of the Jordaft, as 
decidetily as that of Galilee docs 
the otluT Tlethsaida on the west; 
John, xii. ‘Jl. 8ee above, p. ‘291, 
To this day the adjacent district on 
the Ct'ist of the Jordan bears the 
name of Jaulan. — 8o loo Je- 
rome, Comm, in Matt. xvi. 13. ; 
“ Philippns — ex nomine filial cjns 
(.\ugnsti) Juliadem trans Jordanem 
cxtrnxit.” 

♦ Luke, iii. 1. Joseph. Antiq. 
xviii. 2. 1. ^InXnnroi: . . , K(l)fit}V 
MijOmiicuv TTfWij \ipvy H rrj VevviffTct- 
ptnciyTrdXftijf; 7r(tparTxdjv d^iwpay TrXfjOn 

rf. (HKtirdpiot^ ry aWy ^vvapfti 
’toiAi'fjt ^vyarpi r j Kaiffapog upun'vpov 
lK(i\KTtp. — See also the preceding 
note. 
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buried in a costly tomb.’ This is doubtless the Beth- 
saida near to which Jesus fed the five thousand on the 
east of the lake ; and probably also the same, where 
the blind man was healed.^ There seems to be no later 
historical notice of the place whatever.* 

The Jordan, as we saw it here, is less broad, less 
deep, and less rapid, than whei’e we had come upon it 
near the Dead Sea. I estimated the breadth at about 
two-thirds of what it was at Jericho ; that is, from 
sixty to seventy-five feet. It is a sluggish stream, 
turbid, but not clayey ; winding between low alluvial 
banks, from which it washes off portions in one place 
to de})osit them in another ; so that the channel would 
seem to be continually changing. There are many 
bars and shallows, where the river may occasionally 
be forded ; in other parts the water has considerable 
depth, but no strength of current.* We saw many 
neat cattle and buffaloes swimming the river. TJie 
latter require somewhat deep water in order to swim ; 
as only a small part of the Iicad appears above the 
surface. 

The portion of the Jordan between the lake of 
Tiberias and that of el-lluleh, was to us a matter of 
no little interest;* and becomes perhaps the more im- 


' Joseph. Ant. xviii. 4. G. 

' Luke, ix. 10. Mark, viii. 2*2. 
See above, ]>. 27H. note However 
(Iclinitely the two Hethsaidas of 
Galilee and Gaulouitis are thus 
distinguished, yet Reland appears 
to have been the first to assume 
two different places, Pala'st. p. 
Go 3. seq. Cellarius felt the difii- 
culty as one of the greatest in sa- 
cred geography, but could not 
solve it ; Notit. Orb. ii. p. 5.%. 

‘ Pococke calls the Tell in 
question “ Telouy,” and also makes 
it the site of Julias ; of which name 
ho strangely enough holds his 
Telouy” to be a corruption ; vol 
ii. p. 72. fol. Scetz^n places Ju- 

X 


lias at his “ Tallanihje ; ” Zach’s 
Monatl. Corr. xviii. p. 346. See 
above, p. .303. note 

‘ The story told by Dr. Clarke 
and others, that the Jordan main- 
tains its course through the middle 
of the lake without mingling its 
waters, is nothing more than a 
fable. It seems to have sprung 
ont of the language of Josephus, 
who says the Jordan divides the 
lake; B. J. iii. 10. 7. See Clarke’s 
Travels in the Holy Land, 4to. p, 
474. 

• Jhirckhardt says the river in 
this part is called Urdun by the 
inhabitants ; I’ravels, p. 43. We 
did not hear this name. 

3 
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portantj in connection with the varying and inconsistent 
accounts of the difference of elevation between the 
two lakes. Yet I am not aware that any traveller ex- 
cept Pococke, has passed along this part of the river ; 
Seetzen travelled from tlie bridge above, -to the lake of 
Tiberias, over the high land on the east of the valley.* 
From our encampment, and especially from the Tell 
further north, we could see up the valley of the river 
for at least an hour from the lower lake ; above 
which the river apj)eared to issjie from a still narower, 
and, as we afterwards saw from higher ground, a some- 
what winding valley with steep banks, which breaks 
down through the tract of table-land between the two 
lakes. 

The Arabs living on the spot informed us, that the 
valley continues narrow quite uj) to the bridge, with 
no interv'cning smaller lake or spreading of the river. 
The distance from the mouth of the Jordan to the 
bridge, is reckoned at two liours. This accords with 
the information obtained by Burckhardt ; who further 
gives the distance from the bridge to the lake el-Huleh, 
at three quarters of an hour.- At the bridge, the river 
is described by the same traveller, as flowing in a nar- 
row bed with a rapid stream ; Schubert s])eaks also 
of the rapid current, and gives the breadth at about 
eighty feet, the deptli being about four feet.'* The 

^ Pococke, Dcscr. of the East, ii. only half a mile. Summer Ramble, 
pp. 72, 73. fol. Seetzen in Zach’s ii. p. 44. The estimate of Burck- 
Afonati. Corr. xviii. p. 34G. harclt i.s probably nearest the truth. 

^ Burckhardt, pp. 31. >, 310. The — Between the bridge and the 
distance from the bridge to the lluleh, Pococke describes a mineral 
plain Batihah is given by Burck- fountain walled in, like those south 
hardt correctly at 11 hour; ib. — of Mejdel ; p. 73. 

Pococke says the Jonf.in runs about • Burckhardt, 1. c. Schubert, 

ten English miles between the two Ileise, iii. p. 259. Seetzen (1. c.) 
lakes:. He everywhere recko'is gives tlui breadth of the river at 
three miles to an hour ; hut a ^ the 35 paces ; Cotovicus the length of 
path i« Irre bad, his estimate is the bridge at 00 paces; p. 301. 
doubtle:> too great. l>escr of the According to Schubert’s estimate, 
East, 1. ( - *^'rom the bridge to el- the breadth of the stream is not 

ilfilch [N ffmke m’ t.e.s a mile and much more than half the length ol 

half; vviiiic Monro givcvS it at the bridge. 
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character of the stream does not appear to change, so 
far down as it can be seen from tlie bridge, nearly an 
English mile ; where a sort of tumulus and ruins are 
visible.' Thus far from the lake of Huleh, althougli 
the current is rapid, we nowhere hear of any cata- 
racts ; and there are certainly none for an hour above 
the lake of Tiberias, as we ourselves could see. In 
the intervening distance, which of course cannot well 
be more than three quarters of an hour, the river, ac- 
cording to I’ococke, “ passes between the lulls over 
the rocks with a great noise ; and the stream is almost 
hid by shady trees, chiefly of the platanus kind.”^ Yet 
here nothing is said of any cataract ; which assuredly, 
if one existed, would not fail to be regarded and spoken 
of in this country as a remarkable object.-* 

We naturally felt a strong desire to pass up tlirongh 
this valley ; but our muleteers were averse to it, and 
the Arabs described the path as neglected and difficult, 
on account of the many thorny shrubs. At that time, 
we expected still to cross the bridge on our way to Da- 
mascus, and were therefore less disposed to insist upon 
taking this route •, but we afterwards greatly regretted 
that we did not proceed first to the bridge and thence 
to Safed. 


' Monro, ii. p. 44, rococke, l,c. 
p. 7.‘3. 

^ Pococke, 1. c. |). 72. 

The barometrical measure- 
ments of Schubert give the ditfer- 
ence of elevation, between the lake 
of Tiberias and the .Iordan at the 
bridge, as equal to S80 Paris feet ; 
lieise, iii. p. Bertou in like 

manner gives the ditference be- 
tween the two lakes at ‘J*24'*2 Pr. 
metres, or nearly 700 Paris feet. 
Bull, do la Soc. de Geogr. 8cpt. 
1^39, pp. Uo, 14G. Hence, in the 
distance of little more than three 
quarters of an hour, as mentioned 
the text, according to the least 
ot these estimates, the stream must 


have cT descent of not less than 
500 feet ; which could not well 
fail to present a continued cata- 
ract. Besides, although the dis- 
tance from the lake of Tiberias 
to the Head Sea is so much great- 
er, (at least 25 hours,) and the 
Jordan runs there also with a ra- 
pid current, yet Berton gives the 
difference of the level of these two 
lakes at not moi '^ than about GOO 
feet, and Schubert at only 65 
feet! See above, Vol. II. p. 595, 
note — I meulion these particu- 
lars, in order to show how little 
confidence can be placed in the 
barometrical measurements hitherto 
made. 


X 4 
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We here quitted tlie shores of the lake of Tibe- 
rias ; and in respect to the general impression made 
upon us by the scenery of its coasts, I have nothing 
to add to what I have already said, upon our first 
approach.' The form of its basin is not unlike an 
oval ; but the regular and almost unbroken heights 
which enclose it, bear no comparison as to vivid 
and powerful effect, with the wild and stern magni- 
ficence of the mountains around the caldron of tlie 
Dead Sea. On the soutliern part of the lake, and along 
its whole eastern coast, the mountain wall may be esti- 
mated as elevated eight hundred or a thousand feet 
above the water, steep, but not preci})itous. On the 
east the mountains spread off into the high uneven 
table-land of Jaulan (Gaulonitis), and on the west into 
the large plain north of Tabor; rising indeed very 
slightly, if at all, above these high plains. Along the 
N.W. part of tlie lake, beyond Mejdel, the hills are 
lower, and the country back of them more broken ; 
they rise with a gradual ascent from the shore, and can- 
not at first well be more than from three to five hundred 
feet in height. Such is the tract of broken table-land 
occupying the space between the two lakes of Tiberias 
and Huleh ; though more in the N.W. it has perha])s 
an elevation of eight hundred feet. Still further in the 
N.W. the In'gher mountains of Safed rise abruptly from 
this table-land, and reach at lengtli an elevation not 
much less than two thousand five hundred feet above 
the lake. 

The position of this lake embosomed deep in the 
midst of higlier tracts of country, exposes it, as a 
matter of course, to gusts of wind, and in winter to 
tempests. One such storm is recorded during the 
course of our Lord’s ministry." But in order to ac- 

» Sci ihf)vc?, pp. ‘J.V2, iv. 8^5. srej. Luke, viii. 2*2. seq. 

? M Cl viiL scq. Mark, — In the other instance, where 
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count for this, it is surely not necessary to assume, 
(as is sometimes done) any peculiarly tempestuous cha- 
racter in the lake itself-, nor does it appear, either 
from the testimony of tlie ancients or of the present 
inhabitants, that storms arc more frequent within the 
basin than in the region round about.* 

The volcanic nature of the basin of this lake, and 
of the surrounding country, is not to be mistaken. 
The hot springs near Tiberias and at Urn Keis S. E. 
of the lake, as also the lukewarm fountains along the 
western shore ; tlic frequent and violent earthquakes ; 
and the black basaltic stones, which thickly strew 
the ground ; all leave no room for doubt on this point. 
Although the main formation is limestone, yet the 
basalt continues to appear, more or less, quite through 
the basin of the Hiileh as far as to Biinias ; the bridge 
between the lakes, as also the adjacent Klnhi, is built 
of basaltic stones ; and the wild and dreary region on 
the east, between that bridge and the lower lake, 
consists wholly of basalt.” Other traces of vol- 
canic action exist, as we shall see, in the N. W. of 
Safed. 

The extent of the lake has sometimes been greatly 
overrated. We had now travelled along its western 
shore for nearly its whole length ; and the results 
atford a moans of forming an estimate approacliing 
more nearly to the truth. The distances are as fol- 
lows : 

Josiis followed his disciples, walk- ‘ Jac. de Yitr. c. 53. p. 1075. 

on the water, it is only said Mariti, Voyapfcs, ii. p. 168. Nouw. 
that the wind was contrary, and 1701, Clarke’s Ti .ivels in the Holy 
as John adds, groat ; Matt. xiv. 24. Land, 4to. p. 474. Roscniniiller, 
Mark, vi. 48. John, vi. 18. All Bibl. Gcogr. ii. ii. p. 180. 
this would apply to the lake, as - Seetzen in Zach’s Moiiatl. 
we saw it; and to the detention of Corr. xviii. pp. 345, 34(5. Schn- 
tlio boat on the other side, which bert, Reisc, iii. p. 260. Rurckhardt, 
hindered ns from hiring it; sec p. 310. 
above, p. 276. 
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From the southern end of the lake to 

H. Min. 

1. The AVarm Baths - - - 1. — . 

2. Tiberias - - - - — 35. 

3. Mejdel - - - - I. 10. 

4. Khan Minyeh - - - 1. — . 

5. Tell Hiim - - - - 1 . 05. 

6. Entrance of the Jordan - - 1. 05. 


AVhole length of the western coast - 5. 55. 


This distance of six hours is equivalent to about 
fourteen and a half geographical miles along the 
western coast. But as the latter forms a deej) curve 
at Mejdel, the distance in a straiglit line from the 
entrance of the .Jordan on the north, to its exit in the 
south, cannot be more than eleven or twelve geo- 
grajihical miles ; and the same result is also obtained 
from the construction of the map. The greatest 
breadth, opposite to Mejdel, is about half tlve length^ 
or not tar from six geographical miles ; while the 
breadth opposite Tiberias is about five miles.' 


Thuradajtj, June 21. vt. We rose early, and 1 re- 
joiced to find myself better and able to proceed. 
Abstinence and quiet rest had done a good work. 
Our neighbours, the Ghawarineh, were already busied 
with their herds, milking and .sending them off’ to 
pasture. At the side of the rced-hut.s, the females 
plied their cares with the dairy j one was churning in 


> The (iislance No. 1 . is from 
Pococke and Fisk ; sec above, p. 
203. That along tin? shore from 
Mejdel to Khan Minyeh is Irom 
Biirekhardt, p. :j20. The rest are 
from o«ir own ohservationH. 

^ Joi'.ephus givcb’ the bi eadth of 
the laki at 40 stadia or 5 Hoinaii 
niilct; . tiie length U 140 stadia or 


174 Roman miles ; which, if reckon- 
ed along the shore, accords very 
iieaily with our result of about (> 
hours. Joseph. B. J. iii. 10. 7. 
Jh’obahly such was the intention 
of Jo.sephus; hut his account has 
usually been understood of the 
absolute length of the lake. 
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the manner we had often seen, having the milk in a 
large goat-skin suspended in a slight frame of sticks ; 
the skin being then moved to and fro with a jerk.' The 
morning was bright and balmy ; the scene was en- 
livened by the moving herds ; and I watched them 
with some interest, especially the buffaloes, as they 
descended into the Jordan, swam through its tide with 
only their noses above water, and again emerged 
slowly and awkwardly upon tlic other side. 

We set oft’ at .5'' 50' for Safed. The usual path 
leads directly up the .somewhat steep hill on the west 
of the Jordan valley, and is considerably travelled by 
pensons coming to trade with the Ghawarineh of this 
tract. Hut our younger muleteer, who was a native 
of Safed and well acquainted with the ground, chose to 
avoid the steej) ascent, by taking us back for some di.s- 
tance along the shore on our path of yesterday, and 
then striking up the more gradual rise without a path, 
in order to regain the direct road. A- large pelican 
was swiimning on the smooth waters of the lake. At 
G’-j; o’clock we reached the proper Safed road, nearly 
U])on the high table-land ; having lost by the detour 
about fifteen minutes. 

Our course was now not far from W. N. W., verg- 
ing perhaps more towards the N. W., and aftbrding 
noble views of the lake in all its extent. This region 
of table-land is less elevated than the plain south 
of J'ell Hattin, and far more undulating and un- 
even. It is al.so c.xcecdingly stony, being thickly 
strewed wdth the black volcanic stones already de- 
scribed, w'hich arc here larger, and so numerous, that 
tlie path is often obstructed. At 8'' 10 we passed 
the broad and shallow beginning of a Wady which 
I’uns down to the lake east of I'ell Hum ; in it at 


'• See Vol. II. p. Ib^O. 
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this point are several scanty wells called 'Ayun el- 
’Abbasy. 

At 8'' 40' we crossed the great Damascus road, 
which comes up from Khan Minyeh, and here passes 
along the eastern base of the higher Safed hills, now just 
before us. Further on, this road bends more towards 
the N. E. to the bridge over the Jordan ; while a less 
frequented branch keeps along the western side of the 
Hulch, and proceeds up Wady et-Teim by Hasbeiya 
and Rasheiya, and so to Damascus. On this road, 
about fifteen minutes south of the point where we 
crossed, lies Khan Jubb Yusuf, the Khan of Joseph’s 
Pit, so called because of a well connected with it, 
which has long passed with Christians and Muslims 
for the pit or cistern into which Joseph was thrown by 
his brethren. This is another of the large Khani 
which mark the Damascus road ; it is falling to mini 
although still partially kept in repair as a resting, 
place for caravans. There is a well within the walls, 
and near by is a large tank for water. We learned 
at Safed that a caravan was soon to leave ’Akka for 
Damascus ; and the governor of Safed had received 
orders to fitrnish a supfily of jirovisions and necessaries 
for it at this Khan. 

The reputed pit of Joseph is in a court by the side 
the Khan, and is described by Burckhardt as three 
feet in diameter and at least thirty feet deep ; the bot- 
tom is said to be hewn in the rock, and the water 
never to fail ; the sides are built up with masonry.' 
The Christian tradition, which makes tins the jdacc 
of Joseph’s abduction, fixes here also as a matter of 
course Dothaiin ; and ihe whole legend was probably 
at first connected with the hypothesis, that the adja- 
cent fortress of Safed was the •Bethulia of Judith. 


* Burckhardt, p. 3 J 8. 
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Bethulia and Dothaim were indeed not far distant 
from each other; but the book of Judith obviously 
speaks of them as on the south of the plain of Esdra- 
elon ; while Eusebius and Jerome definitely place Do- 
thaim at twelve Roman miles north of Sebaste.* Yet 
this legend, clumsy as it is, goes back to the time of 
the crusades. Tliis place is distinctly pointed out by 
Brocardus as Dothaim, at the foot of the mountains 
of Betimlia, on the great road leading from Syria to 
Egypt.^ Not long after, Abulfcda mentions here also 
the Jubb Yusuf.'* The Khan and cistern are spoken 
of by Fiirer and Iladzivil in the sixteenth century ; and 
Quaresmius in the seventeenth appears to yield full 
faith to the tradition.^ 

After ci'ossing the Damascus road, the volcanic 
stones ceased ; and we began almost immediately to 
ascend the limestone mountain before us by a steep 
acclivity. We came out upon the high ground above 
at 9| o’clock ; but still continued to .ascend more 
gradually over higher table-land, on the same general 
course as before. At 9'‘ ^5' we came in sight of Safed, 
lying still higher up. We had already fallen in with 
many of the inhabitants of that place, gathering the 
scanty harvesl, which they cultivate upon the naked 
and rather barren hills and table-land, for cpiite a dis- 
tance around. They were mostly females ; and seemed 
well acquainted with our younger muleteer, their 
townsman. Descending into a deep ravine running 
west, we reached at lO" 10' its junction with another 


‘ Judith, iv. 5. vii. 1. 3. Ouo- 
niast. art. Dothaim. 

’ Cap. V. p. 174. Brocardus says 
the very cistern of Joseph was 
still shown ; but adds the saving 
clause: “ si incolis tides fit haben- 
— Eugesippus relates the same 
story perhaps earlier ; but fixes 
the place at four miles south of Ti- 


berias ; for which possibly we 
ought to read n -rth; Eugesipp. 
in L. Allatii Syramikt. p. 109. Col. 
Agr. I(i53. 

» Abulf. Tab. Syr. p. 82. 

< Fiirer von Haimend. p. 
278. Niirnb. 1046. Iladzivil in 
Reissb. ii. p. 1J4. Quaresmius, ii. 
p. 870. 
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coming down from the nortli, and having its head 
just below the castle of Safed, towards the N.E. At 
the point of junction is a fountain much frequented 
by the flocks ; and also a thick and verdant garden 
of pomegranate-trees below. We now ascended this 
steep ravine towards the north, and at lOj o’clock 
pitched our tent near the head of the same valley, 
below the castle, on the east. 

Safed lies on a high isolated hill or peak, rising 
upon the northern end of a steep ridge, which runs 
down towards the S. S.W., between the eastern valley 
through which we had ascended, and another still 
deeper one on the west. The latter has its begin- 
ning, as a deep narrow basin, on the north of the hill 
of Safed ; the water-shed between it and the eastern 
Wady being on the N.E. of the castle, just north of 
where we were encamped. The two vallies, after 
running for some time jrarallel, come together and 
thus terminate the ridge ; the united Wady thep 
passes on down to the lake of Tiberias across the 
plain el-Ghuweir ; but whether it there forms Wady 
er-Rubudiyeh or Wady el-’Anmd I am unable to say ; 
though not improbably the former. The most ele- 
vated conical point of Safed is towards the north, and 
is crowned by the castle, high above the deep valley 
in the north and west, and considerably higher also 
than the head of the eastern valley and the water- 
shed on the N. E. This castellated summit rises 
likewise high and rocky above the more southern 
part of the ridge; just at its southern base is a slight 
depression or gap in the ridge itself; south of which 
is another lower rocky point or summit. — The town 
of Safed was properly divided into three distinct 
quarters, separated by the nature of the ground. One 
was upon this lower southern summit, over against 
the castle ; another below the castle in the head of 
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the eastern valley near our tent; and the third, the 
seat of the Jews, was on the steep western and north- 
western side of the main summit, immediately below 
the castle. Between this and the southern quarter, is 
the market. 

Safed was formerly a busy, thriving place, with a 
population of eight or nine thousand inhabitants; 
among whom were some Christians and a large pro- 
portion of Jews, chiefly from Poland ; though there 
were also some from Germany, Austria, and Spain.' 
Muhammedans occupied the southern and eastern 
quarters ; their houses were built chiefly of stone, and 
seem to have had more solidity than those of the 
Jews. The ])eople, or at least the individuals whom 
we met, appeared to he a more active and enterpris- 
ing race than those furtJier south. The young men 
especially made much more display, tlian we had 
been accustomed to find. Here, for the first time, we 
saw the short close iacket, with embroidered sleeves 

O' 

hanging loose from the shoulders ; the back being at 
the same time ornamented with strips of cloth of an- 
other colour. This, with a certain peculiar twist of 
their white turbans, gave them quite a jaunty air. 
Our younger muleteer, who was here at home, was of 


1 We unfortunately obtained no 
statistical data at Safed ; and the 
estimates which exist, vary exceed- 
inj^ly. In connection with the 
earthquake, the whole population 
was spoken of as amounting to 
10,000 souls, of whom more than 
50(K) were Jews and Christians*, 
see Mr. Thonisoirs Ih jmrt, Mis- 
sionary Herald for Nov. I8S7, pp. 
433. 438. This is perhaps too large. 
In 1830, Elliott, travelling with Mr. 
Nicolaysoii, gives the whole num- 
ber at 0000; of whom loOO wore 
♦Tews, and about 50 ("Ifristians ; 
Travels, ii. p, 353. This again 
would Seem to be too small. In 
^^^3, Hardy, travelliiig also with 


Messrs. Nicolayson and Thomson, 
fixes the whole number at 8000; 
Notices, &c. p. *243. Mr. Jowott, 
who was here with Mr. Fisk in 1824, 
estimates the whole population at 
7000, among whom were 400 fami- 
lies of Jews; Chr. Res. in Syr. p. 
180. Lond. Revggren in 182*2 gives 
3000 Muhammedans with 800 Jew- 
ish and 80 Christian families ; Rei- 
sen, ii. pp. *253 — 2 >. Burckhardt 
estimated the houses at 600 in all ; 
of which 150 belonged to the Jews, 
and 80 to 100 to Christians; p.3l7. 
All this seems to indicate at least, 
that the population had been gra- 
dually increasing. 
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this class ; but he had taken care not to appear in 
costume until we approached Safed. — Around 
town are large plantations of olives ; and, to my 
prise, we found here vineyards. The chief occu^tion 
of the inhabitants was formerly dyeing with i^Sgo, 
and the manufacture of cotton cloth.* * 

The Jewish quarter was far more slightly, as well 
as crowdedly built. Clinging to the steep western 
declivity below the castle, their houses were often 
of mud, and stood in rows one above another, almost 
like the seats of an amphitheatre ; so that, in some 
instances, the flat roofs of one row actually served as 
the street for those next above.- Safed is one of the 
holy places of the Jews in Galilee, and for several 
centuries has been more visited by them than Tiberias ; 
though the chief Rabbi of the latter city, is said to take 
rank of the one in Safed.’ Of their former flourishing 
state and their celebrated schools, I shall speak further 
on ; but even since the pciiod of their decay, they 
have had six or seven synagogues, and a school for the 
study of the Talmucl, as in 'I'iberias. More than all 
this, too, they have had a printing-office dating from the 
sixteenth century ; in connection with wliich, in 1833, 
more than thirty persons found regular employment.'' 


> Burckhardt, p. 317. Hardy, 
Notices, &c. p. 243. 

Elliott, 1. c. p. 3.03. “As the 
hill on which the town is built is 
precipitous, and the roofs are flat, 
public convenience has sanctioned 
the conversion of these into tho- 
roughfares ; so that, both on mules 
and on foot, we repeatedly passed 
over the tops of dwclling.s.” 

^ Jowett, Chr. Be^. in Syria, &c. 
p. IBO. Lond. 

‘ Nau in H574 speaks of seven 
synagogues; p. .061. So. too. Von 
•Egmond and Ileyman, and after- 
wards Pococke ; the former also 
mention ihe high school and print- 
; Keizen, ii. p. 41. Po- 


cocke, ii. p. 70. fol. Schulz in 17.00 
gives the number of Jews at two 
hundred ; the number of students 
in the school at twenty ; and says 
the printing-oHice had been in the 
village ’Ain ez-Zoitun in the valley 
north, but was then given up. 
Leitungon, &c. th. v. pp. 211, 
212. In 1833 Mr. Hardy mentions 
two presses at work, and two others 
in the course of erection. The 
type and furniture were said to be 
made here under the direction of 
the master. The execution of the 
works printed was quite respect- 
able ; and near thirty persons were 
employed in the different depart- 
ments of composing, press-work, 
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, Cr^pwning the rocky summit, above the whole 
tbwB^was the extensive Gothic castle, a remnant of 
the times of the crusades, forming a most conspicuous 
otgect at a great distance in every direction, except 
towi^ds the north. Though already partially in ruins 
befpi^the earthquake, it was nevertheless sufficiently 
in repair to be the official residence of the Mutesellim ; 
and on a former visit to Safed, my companion had paid 
his respects to that officer within its walls. The for- 
tress is described as Iiaving been strong and imposing, 
with two fine large round towers ; it was surrounded 
by a wall lower down, with a broad trench.' 

'Such was Safed down to the close of the year 1836. 
But on ihe first of .January, 1837, the new year was 
ushered in by the tremendous shocks of an earthquake, 
which rent the earth in many places, and in a few mo- 
ments prostrated most of the houses, and buried thou- 
sands of the inhabitants of Safed beneath the ruins. 
The castle was utterly thrown down ; .the Muham- 
medan quarters, standing on more level ground and 
being more solidly built, were somewhat less injured ; 
while here, as in 'I’iberias, the calamity, in its full 
weight, fell with relentless fury upon the ill-fated Jews. 
The very manner in which their houses were erected 
along the steep hill-side, exposed them to a more fear- 
ful destruction ; for when the terrific shock dashed 
their dwellings to the ground, those above fell’ upon 
those lower down ; so that, at length, the latter were 
covered with accumulated masses of ruins. Slight shocks 
continued at intervals for several weeks ; serving to 
aggravate the scene of unspeakable dismay and dis- 
tress, which now prevailed here. Many were killed 
ovitright by the falling ruins ; very many were in- 

and binding. Sec Hardy’s Notices, ' Van Egmond and Ih yman, 
&c. p. 244 . Comp. Monro, ii. p. 13. ii. j). -13. scq. I’ocockc, ii. p. 70. 
See more further on. Hurckhardt, p. 317 

VOL. III. 
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gulfed and died a miserable death before they could 
be dug out'; some were extricated even after five or 
six days, covered with wounds and bruises, only to 
prolong for a few hours a painful existence; while 
others, with broken limbs, but more tenacity of life, 
lived to recover. The spectacle which was pr^ented 
for several weeks after the catastrophe, — in every 
quarter the wounded, the dying, and the dead, without 
shelter, without attendance, without a place to lay 
their heads ; on every side “ wounds, and bruises, and 
putrifying sores, that had not been closed, neither bound 
up, neither mollified with ointment',’’ — these scenes 
were described to us by eye-witnesses as inexpressibly 
painful, and sometimes revolting even to loathsome- 
ness. According to the best accounts, there perished, 
in all, not far from five thousand persons ; of whoi1| 
about one thousand were Muhammedans, and the resP 
chiefly Jews.'* 

So soon as certain intelligence of these sufferings 
arrived at Beirut, contributions were immediately 
made to relieve the survivors ; and persons were ap- 
pointed to proceed to the scene of distress, in order to 
superintend the distribution of the various articles con- 
tributed, and provide for the taking care of the wound- 
ed. The Rev. Mr. Thomson, American Missionary, 
accompanied by Mr, Caiman, departed on this errand 
of mercy, and reached Safed on the 18th of January. 
To his friendly communications I have been much in- 
debted. He wrote also an account of his journey and 
of the horrors of the scene at Safed, which was soon 
after published. I subjoin it in a note, as a graphic 
and authentic record of this awful catastrophe.® 

See Mr. Thomson’s Report, refer- 
rod to in the next note. 

» See Note XLII. end of the ? 
lume. Mr. Thomson’s Regart 
first published in the MisslonW 
Herald for Nov. 1837, p. 433. r“ 
Boston. 


’ Tsa. i. 6. 

It would not b(? at all surpris- 
inje, it this estimate ot' the destruc- 
tiou of r»fe were found to be cori- 
exa{>:f]^..®ruted. Compare 
estimates of the popu- 
"^Bafed above, p. 319. note. 
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Nearly eighteen months had now elapsed since the 
calamity, when we visited Safed. The frightfiil spec* 
tacle of human misery, had of course passed away; but 
the place was still little more than one great mass of 
ruins. . In the eastern quarter, where we had pitched 
our tent, many of the houses had been again built up ; 
though more still lay around us level with the ground. 
The southern quarter was perhaps the least injured of 
all ; here tlie rubbish had been cleared away, and this 
was now the chief seat of the Muhammedan population. 
Here, too, the Muteselliin had taken up his abode. 
The castle remained in the same state in which it had 
been left by tiie cartliquako, a shapeless heap of ruins; 
so shapeless indeed, that it was difiicult to make out 
its origitial form. In the Jews’ quarter many houses 
hsul likewise been temporarily rebuilt; but the rub- 
bish had not been removed from the streets. We 
passed throughout the whole quarter, and found the 
poor Jews still wandering amid the ruins, among which 
we could scarcely wend our way. Many of them were 
employed in digging among the rubbish, each appa- 
rently before what had once been his' dw'elling. In 
general, the town was beginning to revive ; and the 
appearance ol‘ the ])lace was more busy and far less 
desolate, than I had expected to find it. The usual 
Friday market was again regularly heltl, and attended 
by the peasants of the surrounding villages, even from 
a considerable distance.* 

In a few more years, the traces of the earth- 
quake will probably be no longer visible in Safed. 
Such is the tenor of oriental life. Earthquakes and 
the desolations of war have time and again swept 
over the land, and laid waste its cities and villages ; 
but the inhabitants cling to the soil, rebuild their 

This market is also mentioned by Burckhardtj p. 317. 

Y 2 
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towns, and live on as if nothing had happened ; until, 
after an interval, another and perhaps more terrible 
destruction overtakes them. Thus Safed itself, like 
Tiberias, was laid in ruins, and a great portion of its 
inhabitants destroyed, in the great earthquake of Oct. 
30 tb, 17.50.' 

Safed appears obviously to have formed the central 
point of this mighty concussion, and to have suffered 
more, in proportion, than any otiier place ; except per- 
haps the adjacent villages of ’Ain ez-Zcitiin and el- 
Jish. Yet the destruction, as we have seen, extended 
more or less to Tiberias and the region around Na;^- 
reth ; many of the vill.ages in the region east of 
lake were likewise laid in ruins ; many houses we|6 
thrown down in Tyre and Sidon, and several we^e 
cracked and injured even in Beirut. In Nabuli^S, 
also, the shock was severely felt, and a number'^f 
persons were killed. It is a remarkable circumstanc^, 
that some villages remained entirely unaffected by t^fe 
earthquake, although situated directly between otl^'r 
places, which were destroyed. Thus a small village 
(Sa’sa’?) near to cl-Jish and Safed was uninjured. 
On the way from Tiberias to Nazareth, esh-Shajerah 
was overthrown ; Kefr Kenna received no harm ; er- 
Reineh was levelled to the ground ; Nazareth sus- 
tained little damage j and Sefurieh escaped entirely. 
All these places lie upon the same range of hills, with 
no visible obstruction to break the shocks between 
them ; and the exceptions are therefore the more 
wonderful.^ 

A very high antiquity has usually been ascribfed 
to Safed j which, however, so far as it depends on any 

» IVIariti, Voyages, ii. p. 104. ^ Mr. Thomson visited all tfiese 

Neuw. 1791. Bachiciie, th. ,ii. bd. places in the course of his jourtiey; 
iv. p. Volney, Voyage, i. p. see his Report, Miss. HeraJ^i 

213. See above, p. 255. 1837, pjj. 442, 443. 
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historical accounts, appears not to be well founded. 
The only trace of the name Safed before the time of 
the crusades, is found in the Latin Vulgate*; where, 
in describing the native place of Tobit, as situated in 
the tribe of Naphtali in Upper Galilee, that version 
marks it as “ having on the left the city of Sephet.” * 
This is a pure addition to the Greek original, and no 
one knows whence it came. Modern ecclesiastical 
tradition has often regarded Safed as the Bethulia of 
the book of Judith ; which however, as we have seen, 
must have lain near the plain of Esdraelon not far 
from Dothaim, and guarded one of the passes towards 
Jerusalem.® Brocardus indeed, and others, seem to 
distinguish Bethulia from Safed, and place the for- 
mer on a mountain further south ; but the descrip- 
tion they give of it, as seen conspicuously throughout 
all the region, and as having a castle and other ruins, 
applies particularly to Safed ; while the indehniteness 
and confusion of their accounts, render it- not very im- 
probable, that they are only speaking of one and the 
same place under different names.^ It is only within 
the last two centuries, that the identity with Bethulia 
has been distinctly assumed by some, and denied by 
others.® 


' Unless perhaps it be in the 
name Seph one of the places 

fortified by Josephus in Galilee Su- 
perior ; B. J. ii. 20^ 6. 

- Vulg. Tobit, 1 ; 1. “ in sinistro 
habens civitatem Sephet.” The 
Greek original has nothing of the 
kind. — On the strength of this no- 
tice, apparently, Brocardus makes 
Safed (Sephet) to have been one 
of the cities of the Decapolis ; c. 
vi. p. 175, .So too Adrichomius, 
P. 114. 

^ See p. 317. abov^. Judith, vii. 
1- 3. iv. 5. Reland, Palmst. p. 
^8. Eusebius and Jerome place 
^othaiiri twelve Roman miles north 
ot Sebaste ; Onom. art. Dothaim, 


^ Brocardus, pp. 173. 175. Eu- 
gesippus in L. Allat. Symmikt. 
1653, p. 109. Adrichomius, pp. 114. 
137. Doubdan, p. 578. The first 
notice I find, which points distinct- 
ly to Safed as Bethulia, is in the 
journal of Melchior von Seydlitz in 
A. i>. 1556 ; he has Bethulia upon a 
high mountain on the left (not 
right) hand after passing Jubb 
Yusuf, and before coming to the 
bridge of the Jordan ; see Reissb. 
ins h. Land, p. 487. 

’ See tne preceding note. 
Quaresmius describes Safed, but 
says not a word of Bethulia ; ii. p. 
904. D’Arvieux says some held it 
in his day to be Bethulia, but tlie 

3 . 
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As therefore there is no evidence that any ancient 
place existed on the present site of Safed, the supposi- 
tion that this was the “city set on a hill,” alluded to by 
our Lord in his Sermon on the Mount, falls of . itself to 
the ground, or can at most be considered only as a fan- 
ciful conjecture.' Of the same nature is the hypothesis, 
which regards this as the mountain on which our Lord 
W'as transfigured.^ 

Even in the times of the crusades, it is not until 
the Christians had been in possession of the Holy 
Land for more than half a century, that we find any 
notice of Safed. It seems to be first distinctly men- 
tioned by William of Tyre, who in describing the sur- 
prise and defeat of the Christians under Baldwin III., 
at the ford below the lake el-Huleh in a. d. 1157, 
relates, that the king escaped with difficulty to the 
castle of Safed situated on the adjacent mountain ; 
an Arabian writer narrating the same events, speaks, 
of it as a small castle j and it is twice again cursorUy'-] 
mentioned by the archbishop of Tyre." The soiT^-" 

vioiisly by mistake for Saphet. 
15asnagc, Thcsaur. tom. iv. p. 355. 
Reissb. p. 852. — Some travellers 
curiously enough make Safed the 
birth-place of Queen Esther; so 
Stoebo VO, Voyage du Levant, p. 342. 
Thevenot, Voyages, ii. p. 685. 
Amst. 1727. 

* Matt. V. 14. Maundrell, Apr. 
19th. Raumer, Pal. p. 135. 

Biisching Erdbeschr. th. xi. 

1. p. 488. Pococke, 1. c. p. 77. Ha- 
melsveld, ii. p. 366. Did the sacred 
writers say that the mount of the 
Transfiguration was the highest^ in 
all these parts, then the description 
would certainly apply to the two 
peaks just north of |^fed. But 
their language is singly “a high 
mountain.” Matt.xvii. 1. Markj ix. 

2. Luke only says “ a mountaiOi . 

ix. 28. . -M- 

^ Will. Tyr. xviif. 14. 
xxii. 16. Abu Shameh ,quotc<^ip 


latter lay a league distant from 
Safed ; ii. p. .322. Par. 1735. Von 
Troilo, p. 425. Nau relates, that 
some of the Jews of Safed regard- 
ed that place as Bethulia, and he 
seems inclined to adopt their 
view ; p. 563. Maundrell, Apr. 
19th. Van Egmond and Heyman, 
ii. p. 39. Pococke, ii. p. 77. fol. — 
In the present century, several tra- 
vellers appear to adopt Safed with- 
out question as Bethulia ; e. g. 
Scholz, p. 157. Monro, ii. p. 11. 
Elliott, ii. p. 352. Bcrggren doubt- 
fully, Reisen, ii. p. 252. — Burck- 
hardt says Safed was the ancient 
Japhet ; he probably had in mind 
the Japba Ciatpa) of Josephus, the 
nresent Yarn near Nazareth ; since 
there is no notice of any ancient 
place vailed Japhet ; T’*avels, p. 
Sl7.. In the Itineraries of William 
and R. de Suchem, the 
||iS|Pil8%l8o printed Japhet, ob- 
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what later writer, Jacob de Vitry, relates, that the 
Christians had erected strong fortresses upon the 
extremities of their territory, in order to protect their 
borders fi’om the inroads of the Saracens, viz. Mont- 
royal (Sh6bek) and Kerak in the S.E., and Safed and 
Belvoir (Kaukab) in the N. E., against Syria.' The 
date of tlie erection of these latter fortresses is not 
specified ; hut they would seem not imj)robably to 
have been built, perhaps nearly in the same period 
with those of Kei’ak, Beit Jibrin, and Tell es-Safieh, 
in the latter years of king Fulco, not long before a. d. 
1140.'' In respect to neither Safed nor Kaukab is any 
hint given, that a fortress had formerly existed on the 
spot. The charge of the castle at Safed appears to 
have been committed to the knights Templars, who 
afterwards laid claim to all the country around." 

In A. 1 ). 1188, a year after the battle of Hattin, all 
the country and cities of Palestine, except Tyre, were 
in the possession of Saladin ; he had even threatened 
Antioch, but at length returned to Damascus. By 
his orders, his brother now laid siege to Sliobek and 
JKerak and subdued them ; while the Sultan himself 
parched against the two remaining fortresses of Sa- 
fed and Kaukab. In the mean time, Safed would ap- 
pear to have been strengthened and perhaps enlarged ; 
for both Christian and Arabian writers speak of it as 
exceedingly strong, and impregnable by its po.sition ; 
it had also become very troublesome to the Muham- 
medans.^' Saladin with his army sat down before the 
place late in October, and pressed the siege with great 
vigour ; the Sultan himself conducting aU the opera- 
tions night and day. After about five weeks, Safed 

Wilken, Gesch. der'Kr. iii. ii. pp. ' Will. Tyr. xxi. SO. 

^4, 45. ‘ Jac. de Vitr. c. 49. 95. Bo- 

J Jac. de Vitr. c. 49. p. J074. hacd. Vit. Salad, p. 87. Reinaud, 

° Marin. Sanutus expressly as- Extraits, &c. p. 232. 
cribes Safed to king Fulco, p. 166. 

Y t 
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capitulated ; and the inhabitants were permitted to 
withdraw to Tyre.* Saladin immediately proceeded to 
lay siege to Kaukab, as already related.^ 

Safed now continued for half a century in the 
power of the Muhammedans. In a. ». 1220, Melek 
el-Mu’adh-dliem, Sultan of Damascus, dreading lest 
the Christians should again get possession of the 
strong-holds of the country, caused the fortress of Sated 
to be demolished ; just as the year before he had 
adopted the same course with the walls of Jerusalem, 
and the castles of Btinias and 'ribnin.'* 

In A. D. 1240, in consequence of a treaty with the 
Sultan Isma’il of Damascus, Safed, together with the 
castle esh-Shukif and Tiberias, reverted into the hands 
of the Christians.** The Templars were desirous im- 
mediately to rebuild the castle, and were promised 
protection and aid in the work, by the king of Na- 
varre and other princes then at ’Akka ; but as neither 
men nor money were furnished, the work was not be- 
gun. In the mean time, Benedict, bishoj) of Marseilles, 
who was then in the Holy Land, having travelled 
from Damascus by way of Safed to ’Akka, was so ii^ 
pressed with the importance of a fortress at th^ 
point, as a shield to the cities on the coast andr^A 


> Bohacd. p. 87. Abulf. Aiiiial. 
A. H. j84. Reinaud, Extr. p. 
AVilken, Gesch. derKr. iv. pp. ti44, 
245. and Reyl. p. 83. 

See above, p. 226. 

! Jac. de Vitr. Hist. Hicros. lib. 
iii. p. 1144. Marin. Sanut. p. 2(»9. 
Oliverli Scliol. Hist. c. 20. in Ec- 
cardi Corp. Histo'\ nied. iEvi, 
tom. ii. p. 1421. Wilken, 1. c. vi. 
p. 303. — The toxt 01 jac. de \ itry 
(which Marin. Sanut. copies) in- 
jtead of Mn’adh-dheni has ** (jora- 
dinns, and reads as foliovss ; “ An- 
om. 1^0, Coradinus Trinceps 
‘gstruxit Safed castruin 
&c. This is copied 


by the editor of Van Egmond and 
Heyrnan, with the remarkable sub- 
stitution of extruxit for dcstruxit, 
just inverting the meaning of the 
writer. Reizen, ii. p. 42. This 
error, which makes Miradh-dhem 
the ‘builder up instead of the de- 
stroyer of Safed, has been several 
tin es copied ; e. g. Bachienc, th. 
ii. $ 685. Harnelsveld, ii. p. S67. 
Mod. Traveller in Syria, <5vc. i. 
p. 335. 

^ Hugo Plagon in Mart, ct Du- 
rand, tom. V. p. 723. Marin. Sa- 
nut. p. 215. Rcinaud, Extr. pp. 440. 
44,3. AVilken, Gesch. der Kr. vi. 

p. 600. 
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means of overawing and harassing Damascus and the 
inteijacent region, that after persevering exertion, he 
prevailed on the Templars to undertake the rebuilding 
of the castle, upon the strength of their own resources. 
The work was immediately commenced ; the bishop 
himself laid the corner-stone in December of the same 
year ; and deposited upon it a cask of gold and silver 
coins as his own contribution. He I’emained near at 
hand, until the walls were so far advanced as to be 
defensible j and then returned to his home, leaving 
behind his blessing and all his pi'operty in Palestine to 
the fortress, as to a beloved son. On a second visit 
to the Holy Land in Oct. 1260, he found the castle 
of Safed completed with admirable strength and mag- 
nificence, nearly inaccessible from its position, and 
impregnable through the solidity and skill of its con- 
struction.' 

The Templars were not permitted long to possess 
their new fortress in peace. In June, a. d. 126G, the 
formidable llibars, Sultan of Egypt, having already 
made himself master of most of the Holy Land, laid 
siege to Safed, and pressed it with such reckless vehe- 
mence, th.it in July the garrison were compelled to 
make terms of capitulation. These were granted ; 
tlie garrison marched out ; and having placed them- 
selves in the jiower of the conqueror, were put to 


• See the extracts from a MS. 
in tho Biblioth. Colbert, in Steph. 
Baluzii Miscellaiieor. lib. vi. tom. 
vi. pp. a.'i? — J3G9. Paris, 17IG.. 
From various expressions in this 
tract, which gives a particailar ac- 
count of Benedict ’ 9 efforts, it ap- 
pears to have been written between 
A. 1 ). 1260 and 1260; i. o. before 
the final capture of Safed by Bi- 
b‘irs. Many Muhammedau cap- 
tives were employed in tln^ building 
^ip of Safed ; see lleinand, Extr. p. 
144. Wilken, 1. c. vi. p. 029. — The 


circumstances thus far related, 
servo to contradict the common 
impression, that the present castle 
of Safed was of Roman origin ; a 
view which seems to rest chiefly 
on the weak authority of Stephen 
Schulz ; Leitungen, &c. th. v. p. 
209. Biisching, Erdbeschr. th. xi. 
p. 487. &c. The best account of 
the castle, as it existed a century 
ago, is in Van Egmond and Hey- 
man, Roizen, ii. p. 43. se(p Mod. 
Traveller in Syria, &c. i. p. 337. 
soq. 
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death in cold blood to the number of two thousand 
men. The prior of the Templars and two Franciscan 
monks, who had exhorted the Christians to constancy 
in their faith, are said to have been flayed alive. The 
circumstances of this brutal perfidy, as related by Ara- 
bian historians, are even more atrocious than they are 
described by Christian writers.' — Bibars immediately 
restored the fortifications of Safed, and posted there a 
strong garrison ; gave orders for the erection of two 
mosks ; and established in the town a colony brought 
from Damascus.^ The next year he again strengthened 
and completed the fortifications, so as to render Safed 
the bulwark of all Syria. * 

We hear little more of the political state of Safed. 
Abulfeda speaks of it as a fortress, and of the town as 
divided into three parts; and the same is repeated by 
edh-Dhahiry about the middle of the fifteenth century^ 
the latter describes the castle as of surpassing strength, , <i 
and adds that the town contained mosks, tombs of^ 
saints, schools, baths, and markets."' All this indicates * 
a high degree of prosperity ; and Safed at this time 
was the head of a province. — During the eighteenth 
century, as we have seen, it was the beginning of 
Sheikh Dhaher’s power; and its desolation by the 
earthquake of a. d. ' 1'750 has already been related.'' 
During the invasion of Syria by the French in 1799> 
they occupied Safed with a garrison of about four 
hundred men, whose outposts were advanced as far as 
to 'the bridge of the Jordan; after their retreat the 
Jews’ quarter was sacked by the Turks.® 

1 See Makrizi and other Arabian Dbahiry in [Rosenmiillcr, Analect. 
writers in Reinaud, Extraits, pp. Arab, pars iii. p. 19. Arab. p. 40. 
494 — 498. Marin. Sannt. p. 222. Lat. — W. de Baldensel speaks also 
Wilken, 1. c. viii. pp. 486 — 492. of Safed in a. n. 1336 as a strong 

Reinaud, 1. c. p. 498. Wilken, fortress, surpassed only by Kerak ; 

1. cT p. 493. j). 355. ed. Basnage. 

i> Reinaud, I. c. p. 502. Wilken, See above, pp. 273. 324. 

Burckhardt, p. 317. 

W^^llliifcab. Syr. p. 83. Edh- 
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The origin of the Jewish settlement at Safed, and 
of the celebrated Rabbinic school, although of com- 
paratively modern date, is nevertheless involved in 
obscurity. Benjamin of Tudela, who travelled in 
Palestine about a.d. 1165, and is careful to speak of 
every place where even two or three Jews were to be 
found, visited and describes the adjacent cemetery of 
Meiron, but says not one word of Safed.' The latter 
was then a fortress in the hands of the Christians; 
and it follows conclusively from Benjamin’s silence, 
that no Jews at that time dwelt in the place. Nor 
were the circumstances of Safed, during that and the 
following century, such as were likely to allure them 
to take up their abode there. The rules and sway of 
the Templars were not favourable to tolerance, and 
least of all to the Jews. During the tifty years of 
Muhammedan dominion, after the capture of Safed by 
Saladin, it is indeed possible, that some of this people 
pi^y have repaired thither; but when .in a.d. 1240 
the Templars regained possession for six and twenty 
years, it is hardly to be supposed, that Jews could 
have formed a portion of the inhabitants. Bibars, as 
^ have seen, re-peopled the place anew with a colony 
from Damascus. Most writers also of the two follow- 
ing centuries, make no mention of Jews at Safed.^ 

But in whatever period the first establishment of 
. that people here may fall, or whenever their school of 
^ learning may have been founded, it is certain, that the 
. latter was in its most flourishing state about the middle 
of the sixteenth century; and various circumstances 
render the supposition probable, that its origin is not 

^ Benj. de Tud. par Baratier, p. from Westphalia were living at 
108. Safed; Reissb. p. 852. See Bro- 

2 The only exception I have cardus, c. iv. 173. Marin. Sanut. 
found is Rudolph de Suchem (a. t>. pp. 22^ 248. W. de Baldensel, 'p. 
1336—50), who merely relates that 355. Sir J. Maundeville, p. 117. 
in his time a Jew and his wife London, 1839. 
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to be placed much if any further back, than the early 
part of the same century.’ All the celebrated Rabbins, 
who are known to have lived and taught in Safed, fall 
within this period. One of the first mentioned is 
Jacob Be-Rab, a Spanish exile, who was first chief 
Rabbi in Fez in Africa and then at Safed, where he 
became celebrated as a writer and teacher, and died 
in A. D. ISM. Among his more distinguished pupils, 
who became also his colleagues and successors at Safed, 
were : Moses de Trani of Apulia, who taught as Rabbi 
for fifty-four years from 1525 to 1580, the year of his 
death ; Joseph Karo, of Spanish descent, one of the 
chief ornaments of the academy from 1545 until his 
death in 1575 ; and Solomon Alkabez, who began to 
distinguish himself as a writer in 1529, and was still 
living in 1561.^ A pupil and colleague of Karo and 
Alkabez was Moses of Cordova, the most famous cab- 
balist since the days of Simeon Ben Jochai, he died > ag 
chief Rabbi of Safed in a.d. 1570. Moses Galan^jl 
a native of Rome, was somewhat later, and died in' 
1618. But the academy was not indebted for its fame 
to strangers alone ; Samuel Oseida and Moses Alsheikh, 
both natives of Safed, contributed to its celebrity duriq^jf 
the sixteenth century ; the latter died been 1592 and 
1601.=' 

The writings of all tliese learned men, are numer- 
ous and of high renown in Jewish literature ; and^.i 
under their teaching, the school of Safed became > 
famous, and was frequented by pupils from every ^ 

'• Basnage adduces the silence of rico degli Autori Ebrei, &c. Pama, 
Benjamin, as showing that there 1802, arts. Be*Rah^ Trani^ Karo^ 
could then have been no Jewish Alkabez. See also for these and 
school at Safed ; but remarks con- the other Rabbins mentioned, Bar- 
jecturally, or at least without refer- tolocci, Biblioth. Rabbin, under the* 
ring to any authority, that it was several names. Basnage, Hist, des 
foimded not long after. Hist, des Juifs, tom. v. p. 1948. seq. Rotterd. 
Juifs, tom. V. p. 1942. Rotterd. 1707. 

1707. 3 De Rossi, 1. c. arts. Cordovero, 

« St^De Rossi, Dizionario Sto- Galante^ Oseida^ Ahcheich, 
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quarter. It appears also, that a printing-office was 
already established; and a work of Galantc, a com- 
mentary on the book of Ecclesiastes, is extant, bear- 
ing the imprint of Safed 1578.' To this period is 
doubtless to be referred the description of the former 
prosperity of the Jews in Safed, as given by Nau 
nearly a century later. Safed was to them like another 
Jerusalem. They dwelt there in great numbers ; and 
had a vast Khan like a square fortress, covered with 
lead, in which many lived, and where there was a fine 
synagogue. Besides the schools in which the sciences 
were taught, they counted eigliteen synagogues distin- 
guished by the names of the several nations which 
possessed them ; as the Portuguese, Spanish, Italian, 
and others.'' 

The cessation of this jirosperity is ascribed to the 
oppressions of the Muhammedans ; and probably took 
place by degrees. Some of the renowned Rabbins, 
as appears above, continued their labours into the 
seventeentli century ; and Quaresmius, writing about 
A. D. 1025, speaks of Safed as inhabited chiefly by 
Hebrews, who had their synagogues and schools ; and 
for whose sustenance, contributions were made by the 
Jews in other parts of the world." The further 
accounts of this people in Safed, from the middle of 
the seventeenth century onward, have already been 
adverted to.^ 

Closely connected witli the history of the Jews in 
Safed, and perhaps originally the occasion of their set- 
tling here, is the village of Mciron®, lying about two 
hours distant W.N.W. Here are the reputed tombs 

' The title of the book is “ Kc- Nau, Voyage, &c. pp. 360, 561. 

hilat Jakob j ” De Kossi, 1. c. art. s Quaresmius, ii. p. 904. 

Galante. Bartolocci, Hiblioth. Kabb. ‘ See above, p. 320. 
tom. iv. p. 67. The later accounts This nanio we heard also pro- 

of this press have already been nounced Meirum. 
given ; see above, p. 320. 
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of several ancient lioly Rabbins ; and as a place of pil- 
grimage for the Jews, this is now the most famous and 
venerated in Palestine. It seems to be mentioned in 
the Talmud as Ileth Meron.' Benjamin of Tudela 
speaks of it about a. d. 116.5 ; and relates that in a 
cavern near by, wei'e the sepulchres of the celebrated 
Jewish doctors Ilillel and Shammai, as also of several 
of their disciples and other llabbius.-^ A Jewish Itine- 
rary of the sixteenth century, mentions here likewise 
the tombs of these two masters ; and describes in ad- 
dition the sepulchre of R. Simeon Ben Jochai, the 
reputed author of the cabbalistic book Zohar.® The 
same Avriter sj)eaks also of Safed ; says nothing how- 
ever of the living, but mentions only several sepulchres 
of Rabbins, and among them that of the prophet 
Hosea.”* At the present day, there is at Meiron a very 
extensive Jewish cemetery ; and moilern tradition 
seems to have transferred thither the same prophet’s 
tomb. The sepulchres are dcscribetl as hewn out of the 
rock, each large enough to contain several bodies, and 
covered Avith immense stones, some of them a foot in 
thickness."’ The most sacred of the tombs at present, 
is that reputed to belong to R. Simeon Ben Jochai j 
but which, to judge from the silence of Benjamin, 

as liavinjj; boon compiled by the 
pupils of Bon Jochai, half a century 
later. See De Rossi, Diziouario 
Storico, &c. art. Jochai. Comp. 
Wolf, Biblioth. Rabb. i. p. 1134. 
Li^htfoot, Opp. ii. p. 144. 

•1 Ilottingor, Cippi Heb. p. 58. 
— The Muhammedans in the last 
centui’y showed at Safed a cave, 
whore they pretended that Jacob 
lived, and where he buried some of 
his family, and especially Lcah^ 
see Von Egmond and Heynian, 
Reizen, ii. p. 43. Steph. Schulz, 
Leitungen, &c. th. v. p. 208. ^ 

’ See the similar description, 
Hottinger, 1. c. p. 08. 


' See the passages in Light- 
foot, Ppp. ii. p. 503. Roland, Ral. 
p. 80L 

Renj. do Tud. par Rarat. pp. 
108, 109. — ilillel and Shammai are 
reputed to have been the heads of 
different schools before the Chris- 
tian era. Lightfoot, Opp. ii. p. 0. 
fol. 

3 See in Hottinger’ s Cippi Hebr. 
ed. 2. p. 08 ; compare above, Vol. 
I. p. 491. note Niebuhr, Roisc- 
beschr. hi. p. 09, — R. Ben Jochai 
is said to have been a pupil of 
R. Akiba, and to have flourished 
about A. i* 120. The Zohar is a 
cabballs^ common la^-y upon the 
* I‘cnta<#A« Do .Rossi regards it 
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myist be of far later date. Ta this tomb the Jews make 
an annual procession in May, in memory of the saint ; 
and over it they are said to burn the most costly articles 
they possess, including sometimes valuable Cashmere 
shawls.' The occasion was described to us, I hope 
slanderously, as a festival, during which the Jews give 
themselves up to revelry and intoxication.^ 

The situation of Safed, as we have seen, is very 
high. The whole region of Galilee is in general less 
elevated, than the mountainous tract of Judea j yet 
Safed itself, and especially the two eminences half an 
hour further north, cannot well be much lower than 
Jerusalem and the Mount of Olives. These eminences, 
although as Jiere seen only rounded hills, form the 
highest point of Galilee ; around which in winter the 
clouds gather, and cause an abundance of rain. In 
summer the air is pure, and the climate not unlike 
that of the Holy City. Our thermometer .stood here 
in the afternoon with a west wind at 82° F., and the 
next morning at 6l ° ; but at 10 o’clock it had risen to 
8J° F. with a serene atmosphere and the heat not 
oppre.ssive. The olive, the pomegranate, the fig, and 
the vine, were here frequent, and seemed to thrive. 

From the isolated hill of Safed, and particularly 
from the castle, there is a wide and diversified prospect 
on every side except the north ; where the view is cut 
off by the two higher ])eaks above mentioned. In the 
S.E. the Lake of Tiberias lies spread out before the 

' Elliott’s 'rravcls, &c. ii. pp. this story in connpctioii with the 
355, 356. apparent rise of the school in Sa- 

“ I have mentioned above the fed, about the beginning of the 
story current in the sixteenth and same century, it seems not impro- 
seventeenth centuries, that a rich bable, that the main impulse for the 
Jewess had built up a part of Ti- settlement of Jews at the latter 
birias, in order that the Jews might place, may have been given by a 
dwell there ; but that they had colony thus driven out from Tibe- 
hecn driven out bv the Turks ; see rias ; Vho fixed tliemselve.s at Safed, 
above, p. 273. Tliis report, or at perhaps, on account of its vicinity 
least the building up, is mentioned to Midrdii 
V Furer in a. d. 1566. Taking 
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spectator in its deep basin ; while beyond, and towards 
the east, the eye takes in the whole extent of the high 
table-land of Jaulan, the ancient Gaulonitis, presenting 
the appearance of a vast uneven plain, intersected by 
deep vallies and chasms running towards the lake. 
The view stretches even beyond this district ; and 
embraces a great part of Hauran, quite to the borders 
of el-Lejah. The sightly mountain Kuleib Hauran, 
“ the dog,” which is everywhere a conspicuous object 
in travelling through that country, was here very dis- 
tinctly visible.' Far in the south, the fine mountains 
of ’Ajlun, around el-Husn, were seen across the Ghor 
beyond the lake ; and then more towards the right 
came Tabor, the little Herinon, and a small portion of 
the great plain north-west of Jenin, with the mountains 
of Samaria. In the S. W. and W., two dark moun* 
tain ridges, partially covered with shrubs and trees,’ 
shut in the view at the distance of two or three hours. 
Towards the east and north, the mountains aroun'^^ 
Safed are naked." 

A visit to Safed had not been included in our oif* 
ginal plan j and our main object in coming hither, yas 
-to obtain intelligence respecting the safety of the rOads 
to Damascus. This therefore had been bur eariiest 
inquiry ; but we could gather at first very little inrorm- 
ation ; every one being silent for fear of the govern- 
ment. Every one advised us, however, not to go at all 
by the way of Hasbeiya ; nor by the way of the bridge 
without a caravan. By degrees, the intelligence we 
had received at Tiberias was here confirmed ; and 
it was further supposed, that by this time, the troops^! 


I See Burekhardt’b Travels in 
Syr'm^ pp. 90. 92. Col. Leake 
regards this mountain as the Alsa- 
Piolcmy, lib. v. 15, Pref. 


Bearings at Safed from th 
castle : Jebel Kuleib Hauran S. ^ 
E. Semu’y S. 80"" W. Meir6n t^ 
hours distant N. 67° W. 
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wliich had been sent against the rebels must have been 
successful, and that the roads were now open and safe, 
or would soon become so. Indeed, in this expectation, 
a small company of muleteers and merchants was al- 
ready forming at Safed, to set off for Damascus on 
Saturday. The regular Friday’s fair was to be held 
in Safed to-morrow, which is usually attended by per- 
sons from Hasbciya and Rasheiya; and tlie merchants 
in question were now waiting to receive further in- 
formation from this source. We concluded to join the 
company, should it depart as proposed ; and at any rate 
to wait here until Friday noon, for the sake of the 
expected intelligence. 

All these items we could pick up only by degrees 
and with difficulty, chiefly by the aid of our muleteers, 
and from their associates. The agent of the American 
consul at Beirut, who resides liere, was now absent; 
as were also two or three other individuals whom we 
had hoped to find. My companion called upon the 
Mutesellim, where he was for the first time on our 
journey received with imj)olitencss ; that dignitary 
would say nothing, but that the road to Damascus was 
open ; whether it was safe or not, he would not aver. 
I lighted upon a Jewish Jlabbi who sjjoke tolerable 
German ; but the same fear of the government kept 
him back from giving any explicit iifformation. Some 
other Jews Avhom I addressed, seemed almost too stupid 
to reply. 

The next morning, Friday, the expected fair was 
held at Safed ; but not an individual appeared from 
Hasbeiya or its immediate vicinity. ‘People from the 
northern part of the basin of the IKdeli were there ; 
and reported, that Hasbeiya was in a state of siege 
from the troops of the Paslia ; that predatory bands of 
the Druzes had made inroads even into the Huleh and 
die villages round about it, and especially upon the 

VOL. iir. z 
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eastern roads to Damascus. There was too a rumour, 
that the troops had been worsted in an encounter with 
the rebels ; but this seemed to need confirmation. The 
general news, however, was of such a tenor, that the 
company at Safed gave up their purpose of proceeding 
next day to Damascus j and we were thus again left 
to ourselves. We did not deem it prudent to set off 
alone. We might indeed wait for tlie larger caravan 
which was soon to leave ’Akka for Damascus, and 
pass the night at the Khan Jubb Yusuf; but we could 
not learn when it was to start, and no orders had yet 
been received, when to furnish supplies at the Khan. 
Add to all this, our time was limited ; for the steamer 
was to leave Beirut at the very latest on the 10th of 
July. Under these circumstances, we felt reluctantly 
compelled to abandon our furtber journey towards Da- 
mascus, and proceed directly to Beirut by way of Tyre;i 
and iSidon ; flattering ourselves, that from Beiru^/We" 
should still be able to make an excursion to Ba’allwk, 
and return by way of the cedars of Lebanon. — It was 
well that we now came to this determination ; for wfe? 
afterwards learned at Beirut, that just at this period^lie 
whole region of Lebanon and Anti- Lebanon had been 
unsafe and impassable ; and all the roads, even between 
Damascus and Beirut, had been for a time shut up. » 
Towards the close of the fair, I strolled to thtf 
market-place where it was held, on the S. W. side of 
the castle-hill. Many people were still there, thou^ 
the business was mostly over. The main articles ex- 
posed for sale, were new wheat and barley ; the rest 
were chiefly garden- vegetables and fruits. — There 
seemed not to have been many purchasers. — The ^st 
time we passed over the market-place, not long after 
our arrival, we were hailed by a quarantine gjftird 
with the question : Whence we came ? On our reply- 
J^ng, F;r Jjlllf'Hebron, they inquired further ; • Whetlier we 
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had been in Jerusalem ? Our answer in the negative 
put an end to the examination. 


LAKE EL-IIULEII AND THE SOURCES OF THE JORDAN. 

While we were thus waiting in uncertainty at Safed, 
being very desirous to obtain a view of the basin of 
the Hulch and the country around the sources of the 
Jordan, our younger muleteer, who was here at home, 
proposed to take us to a spot about an hour N. E. of 
the town, where he said we might have an extensive 
prospect. We accordingly set off about 4 o’clock of 
Thursday afternoon, and proceeding north-easterly 
around the head of the deep valley on the N. and N. W. 
of Safed, came in half an hour to the ridge constituting 
the gap between the two higher peaks already men- 
tioned. Here Safed bore S. 40° W. j and Benit, the 
place to which we were going, N. 45° E. The path 
now descended a little, crossing the heads of one or 
. two Wadys which run off eastwards, but keeping in 
general upon high table-land, until in about twenty-five 
minutes more, we reached Benit. Here are the slight 
remains of a former village, situated directly on the 
brow of the mountains enclosing the Huleh, and com- 
manding a splendid view over the whole basin and the 
surrounding region. 

Almost directly at our feet lay the lake el-Huleh, 
separated from the mountain on which we stood only 
by a lower tract of uneven table-land, the continuation 
of that between the mountains of Safed and the Jordan. 
This lower intervening tract Jiid from our view the 
south-western and western shores of the lake itself, and 
caused it to appear to us as of a triangular form running 
out almost to a point at its S. E. extremity, where 

z 2 
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the Jordan issues from it nearly an hour above the 
bridge. The length of the lake we estimated at about 
two hours, or from four to five geographical miles ; 
its breadth at the northern end is probably not less 
than four miles.' On the north, the waters of the 
lake are skirted by a marshy tract of equal or greater 
extent, covered with tall reeds and flags j into which 
our guide assured us neither man nor bea.st could 
penetrate. 

At the season when the lake is full, if not indeed 
at all times, this tract is doubtless covered with water ; 
so that the whole may properly be regarded as per- 
taining to the area of the lake. Viewed in this light, 
the lake and its marshes may be said to occupy the 
whole southern half of the basin of the Huleh, and 
may be reckoned at eight or ten geographical miles in 
length by four or five in breadth. Of this spac$, 
again, the southern half is covered with the cle^ 
waters of the lake as above described. The otllbr 
half consists of the said marsh, bounding the tolerab^ 
straight line of the waters on the north, and itself 
having apparently a similar regular border on its 
northern side. Through this great marsh, two or 
three small streams are seen jiursuing their way to- 
wards the lake, chiefly from the north, and one or 
more from the west ; they wind exceedingly, and 
occasionally swell out into small [)onds. These glitter 
in the midst of tlie marsh and among the reeds; but 
neither deserve, nor a<Imit, the name of separate 
lakes.^ 

On the east, the lake and marsh extend quite to 

I Pocockd describes tlje lake as - Something of this kind doubt- 
4 miks broad at its northern end, less gave occasion lor the story of 
and i! iniles at the southern i the a small lake north of the Huleh; 
•paters, he says, are muddy, and Ihickingham’sl Travels among the 
*4^^kt/ned unwholesome. Vol. ii. Arab Tribes, p. 400. 4to. 
p. 73, fol. 
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the foot of the high ground, which shuts in the basin 
on that side. On the south-western and western side, 
there is a tract of arable land all the way between 
the lake and the mountains, along which the road 
passes. This would seem to be somewhat uneven ; 
for my companion, in travelling through it twice, in 
••a.d. 1834 and tlie following year, had been able to 
get from the road oidy one or two glimpses of the lake. 
At the N. W. corner of the clear part of the lake, ad- 
jacent to the marsh, a small mill-stream enters, which 
rises from a single large fountain called ’Ain el-Mel- 
lahah, at the foot of the western mountain.' The tract 
on the southeiai end of the lake and on its western 
side, as far north as to el-Mellahah, is called Ard el- 
Khait or Belad el-lvhait ; and the lake itself sometimes 
takes the same name, cl-Khait. This district, which is 
arable and apparently nowhere marshy, is under the 
g^yernment of Sated. Near ’Ain el-Mellahah there 
is usually a large encampment of the Ghawarineh in 
tents and reed luits. 

North of cl-Melhihah, the arable tract still continues 
of variable width, between the marsh and the western 
mountain. At the distance of an hour is another 
similar fountain, called Bekit or Belateh, with a copious 
stream running into the marsh, and usually a like en- 
campment of Ghawarineh. The water of both these 
copious fountains is not cold ; and is described by my 
companion as much resembling that of ’Ain es-Sult'An 
near Jericho. At these points, and along these streams, 
the marsh extends up westwards almost to the foun- 
tains — The marsh itself, towards the nordi, gradually 


‘ Burckhardt extends the name 
of the fountain, ol-MellAhah, by 
niistake, to the whole S.W. coast 
of the lake; which he wrongly 
says is covered by a saline crust ; 
Travels, p. 316. This name is here 

Z 


of long standing; for William of 
Tyre applies it to the whole lake : 
“ circa la cum Mele/ia;'' Will. Tyr. 
xviii. 13. — For an error of Seetzen; 
see above, p. ‘264. note. 

3 
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passes over into a still more extensive and broader 
tract of fine meadow-land, occupied by nomadic Arabs, 
who are mostly if not entirely Ghawarineh, and whose 
main employment is the raising of cattle, chiefly 
buffaloes.' The road passes up on the western side ; 
and along it, for a great distance, runs an artificial 
ditch or canal, which can be crossed only with dif- 
ficulty ; east of it the ground is more firm, though 
still so low, that the Arabs cultivate rice. This canal 
appears to have been cut for the purjioses of irrigation, 
or perhaps of draining ; it branches off from the 
stream which comes from Ilasbciya, not far below 
the bridge Jisr el-Ghujar’; and forms with the main 
stream a sort of Delta, in which, near the northern 
end, is the miserable village cz-Zuk belonging to 
the Ghawarineh.’’ Still further north, the ground 
rises into a fertile plain extending towards Banias^fc 
which grain is cultivated. But the whole region^ 
given up to Bedawin and Ghawarineh. A few village 
are scattered upon the eastern hills ; two or three ^ 
which are inhabited by Nusairlyeh.'' The whole 
length of the basin may thus be about fifteen geogra- 
phical miles. 

The name el-Huleh, therefore, as used at present 
by the inhabitants, belongs strictly to that part of the' 
basin north of el-Mellahah and tlie lake ; though it is 
commonly so extended as to comprise the whoM® 
The more eastern portion, including some villa|^8 
around Banias, is called Hulet Banias, and belongs toihe 

> St, Willibald in the eighth cen- apparently from the villag# el- 
tury speaks here also of buffaloes: Ghujar not far distant; Bull. la 
“Armenta mirabilia lohgo dorso, 8oc. de Geogr. Sept. 1839, p3l43. 
brevibus cruribus, magnis cornibus Buckingham, 1. c. p. 400. 
creati; omnes sunt unius colons.” 3 (Joiiip. Bertou, ibid. p. 143. 

He doscilbes them in summer as 4 Vulg. Ansairiy(*h. 

imme^ing themselv es wholly in the So already Bohaeddin, . Vit. 

niarsHfc exv opt the head, &c. Ho- Salad, p. 98. Abulfeda speaksmily 
P- •17.5. of the lake of Banias ; Tab. Syr. pp. 

according to Bertou, 147.15.5, ^ 
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government of Hdsbeiya. Just around Banias itself, 
the plain is called Ard Banias.' The north-west part 
of the basin falls within the district of Merj ’Ayun, 
which extends down so as to embrace it. In 1834, 
my companion Mr. Smith, on his way to Damascus, 
travelled from Tiberias to llasbeiya, two good days’ 
journey, encamping for the night at ’Ain el-Mellahah. 
The next year he passed from Safed along the lake,, 
encamped at Belat, and pursued his journey through 
Merj ’Ayun and by Jezzin and Deir el-Kamr to Beirut. 
In neither instance, did he hear of any inhabited village 
in the lluleh near the road. 

Such was the amount of our observations and 
information, in respect to the lake and basin of the 
Huleh itself? The town of Banias in its N.E. quar- 
ter we could not here see ; it being hidden behind 
some projections of the eastern hills in its vicinity. 
But the ruined Saracenic castle, Kul’at Banias, for- 
merly Kul’at es-Subeibeh, standing upon a point of 
the eastern mountain, a spur which runs off from 
Jebel esIi-Sheikh southwards, was distinctly visible. 
According to Burckhardt, the only traveller who has 
visited the spot, it is an hour and a quarter distant 
from Banias in a direction E. by S. up the mountain ; 
“ it seems to have been erected during the period of 
the crusades, and must certainly have been a very 
strong hold to those who ])ossessed it.”* From the 
point where we now stood, this castle bore N.40°E. 
and we judged the distance to be not far from fifteen 
or sixteen geographical miles. Beyond it, nearly in 
the same direction, and perhaps twice as remote, 

* Burckhardt, p. 38. both in Arabic and the Frank lan- 

See also at the end of this f?uage. Nor could he discover 
volume, Second Appendix, p. 134. any traces of a road or paved way, 

leadiiio' up the mountain to the 

’ Burckhardt, p. 37. He saw castle. See the historical noticea 
bore no inscriptions ; but was af- of Banias, further on. 
ter wards told there were several 
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towered the lofty summit of .Jebel esh-Sheikh, here seen 
in all its majesty, with its long narrow glaciers, like 
stripes of snow, extending down below its icy crown, 
and glittering in the sun. Our position enabled us to 
obtain a good general idea of tlic country on the north, 
around the sources of the Jordan ; and the same was 
confirmed by further observation, on our subsequent 
journe3^ 

The mighty parallel ridges of Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon, the Jebel Libnan and .Jebel esh-Shurky 
(East Mountain) of the Arabs', enclose the noble val- 
ley now called ol-Biika’a, once Coclc-Syria proper, 
watered throughout the greater portion of its length 
by the river Litany, the ancient Lcontes. The gene- 
ral direction of the mountains, the valley, and the 
stream, is from N. E. to S. . Nearly opposite Da- 
mascus, and not far above llasheiya, Jebel esluShurlCy 
separates into two ridges, wliich diverge somewlsit, 
and enclose the fertile W'ady ct-Teim, in which 
sheiya and Hasbciya are situated. 'Fhe easternmost^ 
the two ridges, Jebel esh-Sheikh, continues its S. 
course, and is the proper j)rolongation of Anti-Leba- 
non. It rises to its highest elevation nearly S. of Ra- 
sheiya and over 1 lasbeiya ; and is supposed to be some- 
what higher than .Jebel Sunnin near Beirut. The 
usual estimate of its height is ten thousand feet above 
the Mediterranean. 'I'lic top is ])artially crowned with 
snow, or latlier ice, during the whole year ; which 
however lies only in the ravines, and tiuis presents at 
a distance the a[)pearancc of radiant stri})os, around 
and below the summit. The mountain afterwards 
slopes off gradually and irregularly towards the W.S. 

1 These it re ;.':eiieral iiaviu's ; hut &c. — The nniiK' Jebel Libnan oc- 
the Aiabs tomi louly eni- enrs in Edrisi, par Jaubert, 

ployj|mticular naiue.s for diifer- .‘3(i I. Abulfcda, Tab. S;^i:pp. 

ent iht'se n oiintains e. g. I6J, IG4. 

.lebel Suiiniii, 
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W. quite down to the opening of Wady et-Teim, upon the 
plain, north-west of Banias. In this part it is cultivated, 
has several villages, and probably bears other local 
names. From the base of the highest part of Jebel esh- 
Sheikh, a low broad spur or mountainous tract runs off 
towards the south, forming the high land which shuts 
in the basin and lake of the Huleh on • the east. 
According to Burckliardt, this tract is called Jebel 
Heish ; the higher portion of it terminates at Tell el- 
Faras, nearly three hours north of Fik ; Jnit the same 
high plain of Jaulan continues towards the south, until 
the mountains of’Ajlun rise again above it, in the dis- 
trict el-Wastiyeh and around cl-llusn.‘ 

The other ridge of Anti-Lebanon, which branches 
off’ from Jebel csh-Sheikli above Ilushciya, takes a 
more westerly direction ; is long, low, and (as here 
seen) level ; and continues to border the lower Buka’a, 
until in the S.W. of Hasbciya it seems to unite with 
higher bluff's and spurs of Lebanon, and thus entirely 
close that valley. In fact, only a narrow gorge is left 
between precipices, in some places of great height, 
through which the Litany finds its way down to the sea 
north of 1 yre. In this gorge, a bridge is thrown across 
the Litany ; and on a precipice overhanging the river 
on the north, stands the Saracenic fortress csh-Skukil^ 
renowned in the history of the crusades. 

The chain of Lebanon, or at least its higher ridges, 
may be said to terminate at the point, where it is thus 
broken through by the Litany. But a broad and lower 
mountainous tract continues towards the south, border- 
ing the basin of the Iliileh on the west 5 it rises to 
its greatest elevation around Safed (Jebel Safed) ; and 
ends at length abruptly in the mountains of Nazareth, 
as the northern wall of the plain of Esdraelon. This 


* Burckhardt, pp. 281 . 280 . seq. 
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high tract may properly be regarded as the pi'olongation 
of Mount Lebanon. 

Wady et-Teim, which thus lies between the two 
ridges of Anti-Lebanon, begins above Rasheiya, and 
enters tlie basin of the Huleh two hours or more north- 
westerly from ]3anias. It is a fertile valley with a 
considerable stream ; skirted on each side by de- 
clivities of various height, usually cultivated ; with no 
plain along the middle, except at the beginning. On 
the hills are many villages. It is divided into two 
districts, called the Upper and Lower Wady et-Tcim ; 
the capital of the former being Rasheiya, and that of 
the latter Hasbeiya. The lower district includes also 
Banias and the vicinity. These and some other dis- 
tricts form the province of Jebel esh-Sheikh.’ 

West of Wady et-Teim, between it and the Litanyi; 
lies the fine region of Merj ’Ayun, separated frot|| 
the Teim by a range of hills. It is an oval or aln^fe 
circular basin, about an hour in diameter — a b^K 
tiful, fertile, well-watered ])lain, surrounded by hili^ 
which in some parts are high, but mostly arable. On 
tbe north, they retain this character quite to the 
brow of the descent towards the Litany. Towards the 
south, Merj ’Ayun communicates with the plain of the 
Huleh by a narrow entrance, through which flows a 
stream. Mcij ’Ayun '•* forms a district within the govern- 
ment of Belad Besharah, a large piovincc occupying 
the mountains between the Huleh and the plain of 
Tyre, and having for its capital the castle of Tibnin.'^ 5 ^^ 

I The Arabian writer edh- ’Ayun in this name may havi 
Dhahiry in the 15th century, speaks some relation to the city Ijo^i 
of Wady et-Teim as a district in (Heb. 'VV) of the Old Testaraei|t^ 
the province of Damascus, so called which lay somewhere in the neii- 
from the Wady, and containing bourhood of Dan and Naphmi. 
dBO villages; see Rosenmiiller’s 1 Kings, xv. 20. ; 2 Chron. xvi. # 
Analect. Arab. iii. r>. 22. Lat. p. .3 The district of Merj ’Aiun 
,^46. See also at the end of this is mentioned under the same wame 
.iL^^nd Appendix, p. 137. by Arabian historians of the«mcs 
' ^Wfe^babl^ the word oi the crusades: see Rohaedf* Vit. 
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The route of my companion from Safed to Deir 
el-Kamiir in 1835, led him directly through Meij 'Ayun, 
and so over the bridge of the Litany near the castle 
esh-Shiikif to Jezzin.* 

After this general survey of the country around 
the Huleh, let us look for the sources of the Jordan. 
The united voice of all antiquity places them at Pa- 
ncas, the present IJanias, or in the vicinity ; and I 
therefore begin with the fountains and streams in that 
quarter. 

The present village of Banias, containing only 
about one hundred and fifty houses, is situated in the 
plain at the foot of the eastern mountain, the Heish. 
Just on the N. E. side of the village, is the source of 
Nahr Banias, issuing from a spacious cavern under a 
wall of rock, at the base of the same mountain. In 
the^ace of the perpendicular rock, directly over the 
casn and in other parts, several niches have been 
ct* apparently to receive statues. Each of these 
niches hail once an inscription ; but they are now so 
far obliterated, that Burckhardt could copy only the 
fragments of one, which appears to have emanated from 
a priest of Pan.'* Around this source are a number of 


Salad, pp. 89. 9S . ; and in the same 
work, Excerpla Abulted. a. u. 585, 
p. 47. Schultens, Index Geo j.^r. art. 
Mai'ij- Ojoun . — Abultoda writes the 
name with the article, iNlerj el- 
’Ayun. 

‘ See above, p. 2f)75. The 
places on the route in Mcrj 'Ayvui 
after leaving ’Ain Belat, are: Ibel 
or Abil, Mutullah, el-Khainieh, el- 
Judeideh; the latter is 1 J hour S. 
of the bridge over the Litany. 
Trom the bridge to the top of the 
niountain north, the time was 
hour ; thence to Kefr Hunch, the 
highest point on the route, 3 hours ; 
thence to Jezzln two hours ; thence 
to Deir el-Kamr 7 hours. — I do 
liot know of any other traveller 
'vho has passed through JWerj 


’Ayun, except Buckingham, in 1816, 
on his way from Banias to Sidon. 
His account is exceedingly meagre. 
Travels among the Arab Tribes, 
&c. pp. 406, 407. — Bertou gives to 
the bridge over the Litany the 
name of Jisr Bilrghuz, probably 
from a village of that name, inha- 
bited by Druzes, which our lists 
place in the western part of the 
district of Hasbeiya. It lies indeed 
near the bridge on the left bank of 
the river. Bertou’s map transports 
it to the riyht bank. 

It contains distinctly the title 
hptijc llui'oc; “ priest of Pan;” 
and is conjectured by Col. Leake to 
have been annexed to a dedication 
(perhaps of a statue) a priest of 
Pan, who had prefixed the usual 
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hewn stones. The stream flows off on the north 
and west of the village, and joins another at the dis- 
tance of an hour and a half in the plain below. On 
the north of the village is a well-built bridge ; and 
north of the stream are the ruins of the ancient town, 
consisting of heaps of stones and architectural frag- 
ments, extending for a quarter of an hour fiom the 
bridge. Other remains are seen also on the south of 
the stream. 

All these circumstances serve to identify this 
source and this cavern with the Panium of Josephus, 
a place and cavern so called at the foot of a moun- 
tain, which he describes as the main source of the 
Jordan ; where, as being a celebrated spot, Herod the 
Great erected a temple in honour of Augustus, of 
which the hewn stones now seen may well be the re- 
mains.' But although Josephus and others al^jil 
speak of this as the spot where the Jordan tak«|m 
rise, yet the former relates in another place, thafflfflR 
first beginning is in the lake Phiala, This he 
scribes as situated a hundred and twenty stadia from 
Panium, on the right of the road leading u}) into Ih# 
Trachonitis, and not far from it, — a deep round like, 
like a bowl or cup, whence its name Phiala. The 
tetrarch Philip having caused a quantity of chaff to 

pro salute for the reigning empo' the mountain over the cavern, usu- 
rers. For the inscription, and also ally on the authority of Josephus ,* 
for the best account of J5anias and but Josephus merely says that the^ 
its cavern, see Jkirckhardt, p. 38. place (o ruTroc) was called Panium, 
seq. A conjectural restoration of and that the mountain rose high; 
the inscription see in Gesenius’s above it. More than two centuricr- 
Notes to Burckhardt, p. 407. later, Eusebius first speaks expressly 

1 ITmiuov, Uaruov, Joseph. Ant. of the mountain by this name ; roi? 
XV, 10. 3. B. J. i. ‘il. 3. This KuXuviiti-vov llmaiov opovCf Hist^ 
name, implying a grot or sanctuary Ecc. viii. 17. In the same passage^ 
of Pan, appears to have come from Eusebius speaks of this fountain 
the wmship of that god at this as the source of the Jordan. 
place, as testified by the inscription too, Pliny, H. N. v. 15. “ Jordani| 
als. by Philostorgius, Hist. amnis oritur e fontc Paneade, qW 
R ^ a n d, Pal. p. 018. scq. — cognomen dedit Caesarcae.’* 
ttfimwlifeiiiim is also e-iven to v 
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be thrown into its waters, this was found to appear 
again at Paniuin j whence it was inferred, that this lake 
was the true source of the Jordan.' 

Irby and Mangles, in travelling by a direct route 
from Damascus to Banias in Feb. 1818, as they as- 
cended Jebel Heish, the mountainous tract south of 
Jebel esh-Sheikh, found in some places traces of the 
ancient paved way between Damascus and Cassarea 
Philippi (Banias) ; the road was " in some parts ob- 
structed by snow. Further on, they entered a rich 
little plain immediately at the foot of Jebel esh-Sheikh, 
having a rivulet winch rises near the mountain ; after 
flowing southwards along the plain, it turns more west- 
Avard, and rushing jiicturesquely through a deep 
chasm, joins the .Iordan after some hours at Banias.* 
From this little plain, the travellers ascended on its 
southern side ; and after passing a small village about 
one o’clock, saw close by on their left “ a very pic- 
turesque lake, apparently perfectly circular, of little 
umre than a mile in circumference, surrounded on all 
titles by sloping hills richly wooded. The singularity 
IpF -this lake is, that it has no apparent supply nor dis- 
charge ; and its waters apj)eareil perfectly still, though 
clear and limpid ; a great many Avild fowl were SAvim- 
ming on it.” The traA^cllers continued their course 
about S.W. and entered Banias about 5 o’clock, cross- 
ing a causeway constructed over the same rivulet, 
coming from the foot of .Jebel esh-Sheikh.’ 

The stream here described, if permanent, would of 
course be a still more distant source of the Jordan ; 


‘ Joseph. B. J. iii. 10. 7. 

- Burckhardt, travelling from 
Banias to Damiiscus, came in two 
and a half hours to the village of 
Jubbata, and in three quavter.s of 
an hour more to el-Mejdel, on a 
small plain high up in the moun- 


tain ; beyond which, at half an 
hour, is a spring, and one hour and 
a (piarter further a spacious plain ; 
pp. 44, 45. 

3 Irby and Mangles, Travels, 
pp. 286—289. 
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but as the travellers saw it in winter, and describe it 
then as only a rivulet, it is probably nothing more than 
a mountain brook, wliich dries up in summer. Burck- 
hardt likewise speaks of a strong bridge (causeway ?) 
on the south of the village, crossing a winter torrent, 
which he here calls Wady el-Kid, and leading to an- 
other ruined castle close by, similar to tliat upon the 
mountain.' This is doubtless the same Wady. But 
the lake described by Irby and Matigles, answers re- 
markably to the Phiala of Josephus, in all its circum- 
stances, — the round and cup-like form, the distance of 
four hours from Banias, as also its position close on the 
right of an ancient road leading up N. E. towards the 
region of Trachonitis. But the situation serves to shtp^ 
the futility of Philip’s experiment ; for, as the sai^ 
travellers remark, the supposed subterranean discjil^ 
of the lake, in order to arrive at Paneas, must^PIl^ 
under the rivulet which they had before described, and 
which apparently lies lower than the lake itself.- ^ 

The easternmost source of the .Jordan, thereforc^^ 
described by the ancients, is still to be sought 
Banias. 

A second source of the Jordan, also described by 
ancient writers, is at the place calleci Tell el-K^dy, 
lying in the plain about an hour W. N. W. ^ W. of 
Banias.* It is described as a small elevation in the 


« Burck hardt, p. 40. 

Irby and Mau'^lcs, p. 28B. 
Seetzen heard that Phiala lay two 
hours east of Bauias, and is now 
called Birket er-Ram ; Zach Mon. 
Corr. xviii. p. •Wl Burckhardt 
passed by a Birket er-Riim on his 
way from Damascus and Kuneiti- 
rah to the bridge B('nat Ya’kob, 
five hours distant froin the latter; 
md at three and a half hours* dis- 
tance, saw another large pond, 
which h<* .t'gards as Phiala. But 
the d^cc^n of both these ponds 
of course S. E. in- 


stead of N. F]., a fact in itself in- 
consistent with the hypothesis in 
question. Burckhardt, p. 314. seq. 

Burckhardt says an hour and 
a quarter, p. 42. Buckingham 
has “a little more than a mile.” 
Travels among the Arab Tribes, 
p. 4()o. 4lo. Bertou gives the dis- 
tance at 4100 metres, and the 
bearing from Banias N. 75° W. — 
By an unfortunate error of the pen 
or press, Burckhardt is made *to 
say, that Tell el-Kady lies itortA- 
cust from Banias ; a mistake whiph 
has led to confusion in most of 
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plain, with a flat space upon the top ; there are two 
springs, one very large ; the united waters immediately 
form a stream twelve or fifteen yards across, which 
rushes rapidly over a stony bed into a lower plain. 
The springs ai’e thickly surrounded by bushes and 
trees ; but there are no ruins near them. About a 
(juarter of an hour north, Ihirckhardt speaks of ruins 
of ancient habitations ; and the hill over the fountains 
appears to have been built upon, though nothing is 
now visible.' This river, which the inhabitants regard 
as the true Jordan, forms a junction with the Nahr 
Banias after about an hour from the Tell, or an hour 
and a half below Banias ; and the united stream is said 
then to keep along near the eastern hills, quite down to 
the lake or marsh.' 

The fountains at Tell el-Kady directly correspond 
^|the source, which Josephus speaks of as “ the other 

irce” of the. Jordan, called also Dan ; where stood 
city Dan, anciently Laish, belonging originally to 
the .territory of Sidon, but captured by the Danites, 
and named after the founder of their tribe.'* The same 
city Dan is placed by Eusebius and Jerome, at four 
Homan miles from Paneas, towards Tyre, correspond- 
ing well to the present distance of the sources.'* The 


maps of the region. Scetzen gives 
the stream correctly on his map. 
A similar error occurs in Burek- 
hardt, when he says of Kul’at 
esh-Shukif as seen from the moun- 
tain N. of Banias, that it bears K. 
by N. instead of W. by N., j). 

The bearing is at any rate wrong, 
for the castle lies at a much greater 
angle towards the north. 

‘ Burckhardt, p. 4*2. Bucking- 
ham, 1. c. — Tell el-Kady is doubt- 
less the same place so pompously 
described by Richardson, as snr- 
toimcied with venerable oaks, lie 
prints the name “ Fil el Kathre;** 
^'hich appears in the Mod. Tra- 


veller as “ Til-el-Kathre ; ” an or- 
thography not more roniote from 
Tell el-Xady, than his “ Gal el- 
Banias” is from Kul’at Banias. 
Richardson’s Travels, ii. p. 450. 
Mod. Trav. in Pal. p. 348. Loud. 

- Seetzen, 1. c. p. 344. Burck- 
hardt, pp. 38. 42. Buckingham, 
1. c. p. 405. 

3 Joseph. Ant. i. 10. 1. 7rt()i Ad- 
I'oi'* ot’rait; ydf) /; trtpa rnv 'loftCdvov 
7rponayo{n Viral 7niy)j. — Jlldg. Xviii. 
7. 2G — 29. Josh. xix. 47. Joseph. 
Ant. V. 3. viii. 8. 4. See the 
next note but one. 

^ Onomast., art. Dan; comp, 
arts. Laisa, Bersabee {fttfiaafxait). 
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riyer issuing from tliis source, Josephus says, was 
^ Called “ the lesser Jordan,” obviously in distinction 
from the somewhat longer sti'eam from Paneas, into 
which it flows.' 

Thus we now find, at Banias and Tell el-Kady, the 
two sources of the greater and lesser Jordan, precisely 
as described by the ancients at Paneas and tlie site of 
Dan. — The existence of the two streams gave occa- 
sion afterwards for the groundless etymology of the 
name Jordan, as if compounded of Jor and Dan, the 
supposed names of the two sources." 

But we find also at the present day, in tlie more 
western part of the basin el-Huleh, two other like 
streams, of which the ancients make no mention what- 
ever. The largest of these is tlie stream coming from 


1 Joseph. Ant. V. J. 1. oh -of)f)oj 
rov Atf^drov opuvij K(n iAufrnoyor 
edvov rwy Trpyo'iy. viii. 8. 4. Adyr)^ 
ifH tart TrpoQ r<Cnj Trriyahj rod piypod 
*Jopcdvov. The (listinctioii is most 
marked in Jos. B. J. iv. 1. I. 

\_Adin}iS\ . . . Kdi Tn\- 

yd(^ Tf)l-.(l)oyf7((i rov jtn- 

Kpuv K((\ovptvov /’TTO tov 

l^ooQ irpiyrTrliirroimi 

Tip fitydXoj. In this passage the 
name Adfjjvij (Daphne) should 
doubtless be Adr/; (Dan), as pro- 
posed by Reland and Ilavcrcanip. 
The writer is speaking of the 
marshes of the lake as extending 
up towards this place, which is 
marked by the fountains of the 
lesser Jordan, and by the image 
of the golden calf ; and could 
therefore be no other than the city 
Dan. Sec Reland, Pal. p. 2f)J. 
Joseph. 0pp. ed. Havercamp, tom. 
ii. p. 26 J. n. 

The absurdity of this etymo- 
logy is obvious ; for the name Jor- 
dan is merely the Greek form (’i«p- 
fdv.;c) for the Hebrew Innlcti 
(t?!*)!), which has no relation to 
the name Dan. Further, the name 
•Jordan applied to the river 
from times ; and we 


have it constantly in the Scriptures 
in the time of Abraham, at l^t 
five centuries before the name jHft 
was given to the city at its sou^BR-' 
Yet this etymology goes back at 
least to the time of Jerome ; Comm, 
in Matt. xvi. 13., “ Jordanes oritur 
ad radices Libani ; et luibct duos 
fontes, unum nomine ./or, et alte- 
ruui Dan; rpii siimil mixti Jordanis 
nonion elliciunt.” Hence it was 
copied by Adamnamis do Loc. 
Sanct. ii. 10.; by William of Tyre, 
xiii. hs. ; by Brocardus, c.iii. j). 172.; 
b} JMarinus Sanutus on Ids map; 
by Adrichomius, p. 100., &c. &c. 
The same traditional etymology 
seems also to be current among 
the Christians of the country; for . 
Burckliardt was told, that the an- 
cient name of the fountain of t' 
Banias was J ui* ; and the source 
at Tell el-Kiidy, he says, was still 
called Dfin ; making together the 
name Jordan. All this was doubt- 
less derived by him from the Greek 
priests ; and is quite similar to 
our experience at Taiyibch. See 
Vol. TI. pp. I2r). 128. Burckhardt, 
pp. 12, 43. Comp. Gesenius’s Notes 
on Burckhardt, p. 490. 
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Wady et-Teim, called Nahr Hisbeiya, or the water of 
Hasbeiya. Its main permanent source appears to be^ 
in the valley, three quarters of an hour W. by N. from 
Hasbeiya ; the water is confined by a dam, and forms 
at once a large basin ; just below is a bridge.’ But in 
the rainy season at least, a stream flows along the val- 
ley much higher up ; and my companion in travelling 
this road in 1834, remarked that the brook had its 
origin to the west or north-west of Kasheiya. Fifteen 
minutes west of the permanent fountain above men- 
tioned, are the remarkable pits or mines of solid as- 
phaltum, called Biyar el-Hummar.^ Below the mouth 
of the valley, the river is described as flowing through 
the upper part of the plain of the Huleh, along a deep 
Wady with steep rocky sides, over which is the bridge 
el-Ghujar already mentioned, with three arches.* The 
quantity of water is said to be much greater than in 
the more eastern streams.^ The canal drawn from it 
along the lower plain, has already been described j 
and the river itself is said to continue quite to the 
lake, or at least to the marshes, without uniting with 
the more eastern Jordan.* 

Another stream, copiing from Merj ’Ayun, likewise 
enters the plain of the Huleh, but appeal’s to unite with 
the river of Hasbeiya above the canal and bridge.” — 
The brooks already described as falling into the lake 
on its western side, and also some other torrents from 
the western mountains, do not require to be here taken 
into the account. 


' Burckhardt, p. 32. Bucking- 
ham’s Travels among the Arab 
Tribes, &c. 4to. p. 397. 

- Described by Seetzen in Zach’s 
Mon.Corr. xviii. p. 341. seq. BurcU- 
Wdt, p. 34. 

® See above, p. 342. Bucking- 
ham, J. c. pp. 400. 406. Bertou in 
Bull, de la Soc. de G^r. Sept. 
>839, p. 148. 

VOL. III. 


■» Buckingham, 1. c. Bertou gives 
the breadth of the stream at the 
bridge at 10 metres ; ibid. 

•'> Buckingham’s Trav. among 
the Arab Tribes, p. 406. 

'• So according to the map of 
Seetzeu ; which also gives to this 
stream from Merj ’Ayun the name 
of Nahr el-Khurab. 


A A 
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V According to this representation, two separate 
streams of considerable magnitude enter the lake el- 
Ht^leh from the north, each of which is formed by the 
junction of two others.* The easternmost of these 
main streams, and this alone, with its two sources, has 
now for more than thirty centuries borne the name of 
Jordan. Tlie longer and larger river, coming from 
Hiisbeiya, although uiujiicstionably its waters consti- 
tute the remotest sources of the Jordan, appears never 
to have been included in the name, but was regarded 
merely as a tributary of the lake el-Huleh.® How or 
wherefore the name came at first to be so a])p]ied, we 
have no means of ascertaining ; and it behoves us to 
rest satisfied with the usage of so many ages. The at- 
tempt to introduce a change at this late hour would 
be alike presumptuous and futile. As well rajght we 


: The staiemorit here ventured, 
that tiio two main streams enter 
the lake or its marshes separately, 
must nevertheless be regarded as 
not fully ascertained ; I regret that 
there is in favour of it no better 
positive authority than that of 
Buckingham, 1. c. p. 400. Yet va- 
rious circumstances above detailed, 
as also the silence of the ancients 
as to this western stream, when 
speaking of the Jordan and its 
sources, go strongly to confirm this 
view. Seetzen indeed, on his map, 
makes the two run together near 
the lake ; but ho only travelled 
along the western side, and his 
map is here a mere copy by ano- 
ther hand from his rough sketch. 
Irby and Mangles attempted to go 
down from Banias to the lake on 
the east of the Joi’dau ; but found 
the region so full of marshes and 
numerous streams, that they were 
compelled to pass over to the west- 
ern side of the basin. Among all 
these “numerous streams,” they 
speak only of crossing “ the Jordan 
itself,” and say nothing of the size 
or nature of the rest. Travels, 


p. t290. Bortou on his map, 4ikc 
Seetzen, makes the two main 
streams unite near the lake ; but he 
too only travelled along the west 
side ; and his map, notwithstanding 
the pretension of minute detail, has ^ 
not the stream from Merj *Ayun, 
nor does it even distinguish the 
two streams of Banias and Tell el- 
Kady. The maps, and likewise 
the Arabic names, furnished by this 
traveller, can be received only with 
the greatest caution. 

- The stream and fountain of 
Uasbeiya appear to have Jbeen 
first recognised, or at least dis- 
tinctly noticed, as a source of the 
Jordan, by Fiircr von IJaimendorf 
in A. I). 1566, in travelling from the 
Iliileh north w*ards through a part 
of Wady et-Teim, and thence' to 
the Biika a and Ba’albek ; p. 280. 
Niimb. 1646. Seetzen was the 
next Frank traveller to visit and 
describe that region, and note the 
stream as a part of the Jordan ; 

1. c. pp. 340 — 344. Then followed 
Burckhardt, pp. 32-— 43. Buckings 
ham, 1. c. Richardson, vol. ii. p. 
449. seq., &c. &c. 
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require the majestic floods of the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri to exchange these names above their junction ; 
inasmuch as the latter is, of the two, by far the longer 
and the mightier stream. 

The high tract of country bordering the Huleh on 
the west," is thickly populated. It bore everywhere 
the marks of tillage, and many villages were in sight, 
the names of which our guide did not know. One was 
mentioned on the hills opposite the marshes, still bear- 
ing the ijame of Kedes ; it is without doubt the an- 
cient Kedesh of Naphtali, a city of refuge and of the 
Levites, tlic birth-place of Barak, situated twenty Ro- 
man miles from Tyre, and not far from Paneas.’; 

The view from Benit, the spot where we stood, 
was very extensive and magnificent. Before us rose 
Jebel esh-Sheikh in all his glory; while more on the 
left, the ridges of Lebanon were visible to a great dis- 
tance, terminated far in the N.N. E. by the snowy 
peak of Jebel Sunnin near Beirut. Oa the East of 
Jebel esh-Sheikh, the eye scanned the lower moun- 
tains and high table-land which extend off* far south- 
wards ; including the districts of Kuneitirah and Jau- 
laii ; and beyond these Ilauran with its mountain.^ — 
The bridge Benat Ya’kob was not itself visible ; but 
we could see the Khan upon its eastern side, and could 
distinctly trace the outline of the narrow valley of the 
Jordan, from the Huleh to the Lake of Tiberias. A 
portion of that lake, the north-eastern part, could also 
be perceived, like a separate lake, deep among the 
mountains®; and beyond it the “ high hills” of Bashan 

1 Josh. xix. 37. XX. 7. xxi. 32. Hester Stanhope, :.nd again soon 
Judg. iv. 6. Afterwards conquered after we left Syria by Bertou; Bull, 
by Tiglath-pileser, 1 Kings, xv. 2J). de la Soc. do (Jeogr. Sept. 1839, p. 
Onomast. art. Cedes. The place 144. 

is mentioned by Benjamin of Tu- ® See above, under Safed, pp, 
dela, p. 109. ; and by Brocardus, c. 335, 336. 

iv. p. 173. It is said to have been » Some such partial view of 
visited a few years since by Lady the lake of Tiberias, aided by its 

A A 2 
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presented their beautiful outline. Towards the S. and 
W. the view was shut out by the adjacent higher 
ground. But the place of the ancient Dan was before 
us ; and we thus had been permitted to behold the 
Promised Land in all its length, even from Dan to 
Beersheba. ' 

We returned to Safed highly delighted with our 
excursion ; which we felt assured had given us a better 
idea of the Huleh and the adjacent country, than 
we could have obtained by simply passing through 
the plain. Such, at least, was the experience of my 
companion, who had already twice travelled along 
the Huleh ; where the road is so low as to afford no 
prospect of the land, and only occasional glimpses of 
the lake. 

A few historical notices of the Huleh and two or 
three places in and around it, may close this section. 

The lake el-Huleh is mentioned in the Old Tes- 
tament as the waters of Mcrom ; in tlie vicinity qt* 
which Joshua smote Jabin king of Hazor and t^ 
Canaanites, with a great slaughter.'^ Josephus, speal 
iug of another Jabin king of Hazor, places that eiJ 
on the north of the lake Samochonitis, the appellate 
by which alone he knows these waters.® The nar 
el-IIuleli goes back, as we have seen, at least to the 


apparent nearness as seen through 
the transparent atmosphere, has 
doubtless given occasion for the 
story of another small lake between 
that of Tiberias and the Huleh. 
Richardson’s Travels, ii. p. 440. 
An English traveller, whom we af- 
terwards met at Beirut, had fallen 
into the same error on the testi- 
mony of his own eyes, as he sup- 
posed. 

‘ The bearings taken from Be- 
nit were as follows : Kul’at Ba- 
nias N. 40® E. Jebel esh- Sheikh 
0 . 40^ Mouth of Wady et- 


Teim about N. 20® K. Snowy 
Peak of Jebel Sunniii N. 24° E. 
Lake cl-Hfiloh north end N. 41° 
E. (?) Lake el-Huleh south end 
N. 05° E. Khan at Jisr Benat 
Ya’kob N. 81® E. Dukah on the 
Lake of Tiberias S. 35° E. Dela- 
ta, village, N. 23° E.— Delata is 
mentioned in the Jewish Itinerary 
of the 10th century as a place of 
Jewish tombs; Hottinger, Cippi 
Hebr. ed. 2. p. 66. 

2 Josh. xi. 5. 7. 

3 Joseph. Ant. v. 5. 1." - B. J. iii. 
10. 7. iv. 1.1. 
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period- of the crusades ; while Abulfeda describes it 
only as the lake of Banias.* 

In Jebel esh-Sheikh we have the majestic Herinon 
of the Old Testament, which is put as the northern 
limit of the teiTitory of Israel beyond Jordan, “ from 
the river of Arnoii unto Mount llermon.’’' The Psalm- 
ist couples it with Tabor, as the represet)tatives of all 
the mountains of the Promised Land.^ Eusebius de- 
scribes Mount Ilermon as overgainst Paneas and 
Lebanon ; Jerome learned from his Hebrew teacher, 
that Hermon impended over Paneas ; and in tliat day 
its snows were carried in summer to U'yre as a 
luxury.^ — Mount Hermon bore also the name of Sion ; 
was called by the Sidonians, Sliirion ; and by the 
Ammonites, Senir ; which latter name in the Arabic 
from Sunir was still applied, in Abulfeda’s day, to the 
portion of Anti-Lebanon north of Jebel esh Sheikh.* 
Very early too Hermon began to receive the appella- 
tion of the “ Snowy Mountain,” in Chaldee 'rur T'elga, 
in Arabic Jebel etk-Thelj ; which latter was its com- 
mon name in the time of Abulfeda, and probably is 
heard occasionally at the present day.'’ The monkish 
ti^nsposition of Hermon to the plain of Esdraelon, 
^ere the name of Little Hermon is still sometimes 
employed, has been already sufficiently considered.^ 


' Bohaed. Vit. Salad, p. 08. ]<:dh- 
Dhahiry in Rosenm. Analect. Arab, 
iii. p. 22. Lat. p. 45. Abulf. Tab. 
Syr. pp. 147. 155. See above, p. 
342. For the name Meleha, pro- 
bably a mere extension of *Ain el- 
Mellahah, see p. 341. 

2 Deut. iii. 8. iv. 48. Comp. Josb. 
xi. 3. 17. xiii. 11. 

Ps. Ixxxix. 12. [13.] See 

above, pp. 172. 219. Comp. Ps. 
xlii. 6. cxxxiii. 3. 

< Onornast. art. JErrnom, 
mon^ “ Hebraeus vero quo pra?- 
legente Scripturas didici, affirmat 
montem u3ilrnion Paneadi immi- 

A 


nere; — de quo nunc mstivao nives 
Tyrum ob delicias feruntur.” 

Dent. iii. .9. iv. 48. Abulf. 
Tab. Syr. p. 164. — The Sion (Ileb. 

here spoken of, is a wholly 
different name from the Sion (Heb. 
fPV) in the Holy City; and can 
therefore have nothing to do with 
the explanation of the difiicult pas- 
sage in Ps. cxxxiii. 3. 

Chald.' Targ. Hie- 

rosol. Deut. iv. 48. So too Vers. 
Samarit. ibid. See Reland. Pal. pp- 
323, 321. — Abulf. Tab. Syr. p. 163. 

7 See above, pp. 171, 172. 
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The position of the city Dan, the ancient northern 
limit of the Holy Land, as we have already had occa- 
sion to see, was near the Westernmost fountain of the 
Jordan, the present Tell el-Kady.’ Originally belong- 
ing to Sidon, under the name of Laish or Lesein, it 
was conquered and named Dan by a warlike colony 
of Danites ; became afterwards a cliief scat of Jero- 
boam’s idolatry, where one of the golden calves was 
set up ; was conquered, with other towns, by the 
Syrians ; and in the days of Eusebius was still a 
small village.'^ The name, however, is perhaps best 
known, in the almost jiroverbial expression, “ from 
Dan to Beersheba,” as denoting the whole extent of 
the Promised Land.'* In later times, and even by 
Jerome himself, the site of Dan has been confounded 
with Paneas. ' 

The name Bdniua is merely the Arabic pronun- 
ciation of the ancient Paneas of the (1 reeks and 
Homans, situated at the easternmost source of the 
Jordan.* We have seen above, that the grotto from, 
which the Jordan issues was called Panium, as bein^ 
dedicated, like so many other grottoes, to the heather 
god Pan; and that Herod the Great erected here a 
temple in honour of Augustus.'’ From this grotto, l|&e 
adjacent town unquestionably acquired the name of 
Paneas ; but w'hether it already existed before the 
building of Herod’s temple, or sprang up afterwards, 
we are not informed. At a later period, the place 

1 Sec above, pp. I, 352; where miliario euntibus Tyrum.” Jac. 
the authorities are given in full, de Vitriaco, c. .35. Brocardus, c. 

Josh. xix. 47. Judg. xviii. 26- iii. p. 173. Adrichomius, p. 105. See 
29. 1 Kings, xii. 28, 2H. xv. 20. Gesenius’s Notes on Burckhardt, 

Onomast. art. 2>r//L p. 494, llcland, Pal. p. 921. 

‘ .ludg. XX. 1. 1 Sam. iii. 20. ^ The Arabic language has not 

2 Sarn. xvii. 11. the sound of p\ hence Banias for 

‘ The language of Jerome is in- Paneas ; as alsoBasha for the Turk- 
definite; Comm, in p]zech. xlviii. ish Pasha. 

18, “ Dan . . . ubi hodi J'ar.eas.” See above, pp. 347, 348, The 

III the Oiiumast. art. Dan., he cor- mountain was also latw* ;f<called 
Tectly tiai^hites from iMisebius : Panium. 

^ est quarto a Paneade 
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made part of the territory of Philip, tetrarch of Tra- 
chonitis ; was enlarged and embellished by him ; and 
named Cmsarea Philippi, in distinction from the Caesarea 
of the sea coast.* Under this name it appears in the 
New Testament, and was visited by our Lord.’ Agrippa 
afterwards gave it the name of Neronias for a time ; 
Vespasian visited it ; and Titus, after the capture of 
Jerusalem, exhibited here public spectacles, in which 
the captive Jews were compelled to fight with one 
another or with wild beasts, and many perished.* Coins 
of Cajsarea-Paneas, as it was also called, are still extant.'* 
In the fourth century, it was already a bishopric of Phe- 
nicia under the patriarchate of Atitioch ; its bishop Phi- 
localus was present at the council of Nicea in A. n. 32.5 ; 
and another, Olympius, at the council of Chalcedon in 
A. D. 4.51.'’’ In the days of Eusebius and Jerome, the 
earlier name Paneas was again predominant ; and has 
continued current under the Muhammedan dominion 
to the present day.'* 

During the crusades lianias was the scene of various 
changes and conflicts. It first came into the possession 
of the Christians in a. d. 1129 or 1130, along with 
the fortress es-Subeibeh on the mountain ; being de- 
livered over to them by its Ismaclite governor, after 
their unsuccessful attempt upon Damascus in behalf of 
that sect. The city and castle were given as a fief to 
the*1<night Rayner Bru.s." The castle, therefore, is an 
earlier structure, erected by the Saracens. In a. u. 

> Joseph. Antiq. xviii. 2. I, IJ. Euseb. Hist. Ecc. vii. 17. 

J. ii. 9 . 1 . Hieron. Comtn. in Kzcch. xxvii. 

Matt. xvi. 13. Mark, viii. *27. 18. “Dan . . . ubi hodie Paneas, 

3 Joseph. Antiq. xx. 9, 4. B. J. quae quondam Caesarea Philippi 
iii. 9. 7. vii. 2. 1. vocabatur.” 

^ Eckhol, Doctr. Niim. iii. p. 339. 7 Abulfcd. Annal. a. h. 523, 

Mionnet', Medailles Ant. v. p. 311. tom. iii. p. 43*2. Will. Tyr. xiii, 
seq. The coins extend from An- 20. xiv. 19. Wilken, Gesch, der 
gustus to Heliogabalus. Kr. ii. p. 509. Id. Comm, do Bell. 

^ Labh. Ooncil. tom. ii. col. 51. Cruc. p. 08. 

I^e Quien, Oriens Chr. ii. p. 831. 

A A 4 
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1132, during the absence of Rayner, Bdniis was taken 
after a short assault by the Sultan Isma’il of Damas- 
cus.‘ It was recaptured by the Franks, aided by the 
Damascenes themselves, in a. d. 1139; the temporal 
control restored to Rayner Brus ; and the city made 
a Latin bishopric under the jurisdiction of the arch- 
bishop of Tyre.^ Banias fell afterwards by inheritance 
into the possession of the constable Honfroy, who 
called in the aid of the Hospitalers for its protection ; 
in A. D. 1157 it was besieged by the formidable Nu- 
reddin, who succeeded in taking and burning the town, 
but was not able to master a fortress situated in a 
part of the city itself.'’ The place was relieved, and 
the fortifications immediately rebuilt by king Bald- 
win III. But in A. I). 11()5, Nureddin again attacked 
Banias during the absence of Honfroy, and with 
better success; after a short siege the place surren- 
dered, and never came again into the power of the 
Franks.'* 

The castle mentioned by Burckhardt as situated 
south of the city across the torrent, has an Arabic in-.- 
scription with a date later than a. n. (iOO, correspond-i ;. 
ing to A. D. 1204®; but whether it was then firstj^ ., 
erected, or may perhaps have been the fortress above^?3 
mentioned in a part of the city, we arc nowhere in- 
formed. In A. D. 1172 , king Amalric besieged Banias 
for fifteen days in vain.® The place, with others, was 


» Will. Tyr. xiv. 17. 19. Wil- 
ken, ibid. p. 012. seq. 

Will. Tyr. xv. 9 — 11. Reinaud, 
Extraits, p. 70. seq. Wilken, ib. 
pp. 684. 687. seq. Le Quicn, Oriens 
Christ, iii. p. 1335. 

^ Will. Tyr. xviii. 12. Wil- 
ken, ibid. iii. ii. pp. 43, 44. Rei- 
iiaud, Extr. p. 107. 

+ Will. Tyr., xix. 10. Reinaud, 
Extr. p. 121. Wilken, ib. p. 92. — 
In another place Wilken mentions 


a Btinias as having been captured 
by Saladin in a. d. 1188. But the 
place here meant, is the city of Be- 
linas and the fortress Merkab, on 
the sea coast north of Tortosa. 
See Wilken, ib. vii. p. 327. n. Rei- 
naud, Extr. p. 225. Schultens, In- 
dex in Vit. Salad, art, Marhabum. 
Brocardus, c, ii. p. 171. 

■’ Burckhardt, p. 40. 

® Will. Tyr. xx. 23. Wilkin, ib. 
iii. ii. p. 153. 
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dismantled by Sultan Mu’adh-dhem in a. d. 1219.' The 
Christians once more in a. d. 1253 made an expedition 
from Tyre against Banias, under the command of the 
Seneschal Joinville, and got possession of the town for 
the moment ; but not being able to subdue Kul’at es- 
Subeibeh on the mountain, they immediately abandoned 
their conquest, and retired to Sidon." 

Benjamin of Tudela mentions Banias and the grotto 
of the Jordan ; but in such terms as to leave it doubt- 
ful whether he ever visited the spot.'' He speaks of it 
under the name of Belinas, a name which was current 
also among the crusaders.'* Brocardus has a notice of 
the place ; and Abulfeda describes it and the castle es- 
Subeibeh.'’’ But since the time of the crusades, I find 
no account of its having been visited by any Frank tra- 
veller, until Seetzen took it in his way from Damascus 
to Tiberias in a. d. 1806.'* 

The Jisr Bendt Ya'kob^ “ Bridge of the daughters 
of Jacob appears to be later than the time of the 
crusades, and was probably erected in connection with 
the great caravan road from Egypt to Damascus, with 
its numerous Khans. The writers of that period speak 
only of a Ford of Jacob j according to a legendary 
tradition or supposition, that the patriarch here crossed 


1 Wilken, ibid. vi. p. 2S6. 

2 Wilken, ibid. vii. p. 327. seq. and 
Joinville as there cited. 

3 Benj. de Tud. par Barat. p. 
111 . 

4 Will. Tyr. xix. 10. Jac. de 
Vitriac. c. 35. p. 1070. Brocardus, 
c. iii. p. 172. — This name seems to 
have arisen from confounding the 
two Arabic names B&nias and Be- 
linas. See p. 360. note •*. Reland, 
Pal. p. 920. Schultens, Index in 
Vit. Salad, art. Markabum, Wil- 
ken, ib. vii. p. 327. n. 

^ Brocardus, 1. c. Abulf. Tab. 
Syr. p. 96. Schultens, Index in 
Vit. Salad, art. Faneas. 

Sir J. Maundeville and W. de 


Baldenscl, about a. d. 1336, both 
speak of Belinas (Banias) ; but 
they both in travelling to Da- 
mascus crossed the Jordan by the 
bridge below the lake of Tiberias. 
Maundev, Travels, p. 115. Lond. 
18.39. W. de Baldensel in Basnage 
Thesaur. iv. p. 355. So too, pro- 
bably, Rudolf de Suchem ; Reissb. p. 
852. Fiirer von Haimendorf passed 
along the Hiileh and up Wady et- 
Teim in 1566; but did not visit 
Banias ; p. 280. Sandys speaks of 
the castle of Banias as occupied in 
his day by Fakhr ed-Din; p. 165. 

7 Instead of Bendt Ya’kob, 
Burckhardt has incorrectly Beni 
Ya’kob, ‘ Sons of Jacob;* p.315. 
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the Jordan on his return from Mesopotamia. Abulfeda, 
about A. D. 1300, calls the spot Beit Ya’k6b (Jacob’s 
House), and the ford, el-Ajran.' 

Travellers of the fourteenth century, on their way 
from Palestine to Damascus, journeying apparently 
with the regular caravans, crossed the Jordan below 
the lake of Tiberias.- In Jan. a. n. 14-50, the party 
of Gumpenberg is described as travelfing to Damascus 
along the lake of Tiberias nortliwards, then over hills, 
and afterwards crossing a bridge where was a toll ; 
this answers to the bridge in question, though the 
Jordan is not named.’ In the remainder of the fif- 
teenth, and the greater portion of the sixteenth century, 
the tide of travel among the j)ilgrims turned from 
Jerusalem southwards towards Sinai and Egypt ; but 
about the middle of the sixteenth, we find Belon 
passing to Damascus by the present great road and 
bridge ; and he was followed by several others in the 
same century.'’ 

It would appear, therefore, that this great caravan;^: 
route had been established, the bridge built, and thi 
Khans erected, probably before the middle of the fit 
teenth century. The Khan near the bridge, at it 

I “ Vadum Jacob,” Will. Tyr. p. 3.55. “Jordanem transivi ponte 
xviii. 13. xxi. 2(). xxii. 22 . “per in eo loco, ubi ipse fluvins se a raari 
locum, cui nomen Vadum Jacob, Galilmac separat.” Sir J. Maim- 
fluvium /^trtransiens.” Qiiares- devillc, p. 115. Lond. 1839. — So 
mins, ii. p. 871. Abulfcd. An- late as a. d. 1508, Baunigarien 
nal. A. u, 575; in Bohacd. Vit. crossed the Jordan near Jericho, 
Salad. Excerpt, p. 26. Bonifacius and proceeded thence to Damascus, 
has here also a “doinus Jacob;” on the east side of the river ; p. 107. 
Quaresniius, 1. c. p. 872. ; and Po- seq. 

cocke speaks of a small hill north ^ Reissb. in h. Land, p. 451. 
of the bridge with some ruins. The stream is merely spoken of as 
called the town of Jacob ; ii. p. 73. “a water Daie.” 
fol. — But Jacob, in returning from Belon, Observ. Paris, 1588, p. 

Mesopotamia, came first to the ford 331. Then followed M. Seidlitz as 
of the Jabbok, the present Zurka, a prisoner in 1556, Reissb. p. 489. ; 
north of Jericho ; here Esau met lladzivil in 1583, Reissb. ii. p. 153. ; 

^^him, having come from Mount Seir. Cotovicus in 1598, p. 361. seq. 

• #960. xxxii. 22. ; comp. vs. 8. Comp. Quaresinius, Elucidat. tom. 

do B:\ldensel, cd. Basnage, ii. p. 871. 
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eastern end, is similar to the rest, as we could see ; and 
is the fifth upon this great public road, after it enters 
the plain of Esdraelon at Lejjun.’ The bridge itself is 
built of the black volcanic stones of the region ; has 
four pointed arches ; and is sixty paces long by about 
sixteen feet in breadth.^ 

This passage of the Jordan was however a point of 
great importance, even in the era of the crusades. It 
was here that king Baldwin III. in a. d, 1157> while 
proceeding from Banias to Tiberias, after having I'e- 
lieved the former place, was surprised by Nureddin ; 
his attendants were mostly captured, and he himself 
escaped with difficulty to the castle of Safed.® In 
October, a. n. 1178, Baldwin IV. laid here, by the ford, 
the foundations of a new fortress, upon an eminence 
of moderate height, on the west side of the river. The 
castle was quadrangular ; the walls of great thickness 
and solidity, and of appropriate height. The whole 
work was completed in about six months ; and gave the 
Christians the entire control of this important pass. 
The charge of the castle was committed to the Tem- 
plars ; and it thus formed a sort of outpost to their 
adjacent and more formidable fortress of Safed.** The 
Christians had carried on the works without interrup- 
tion from the Saracens, except one or two attacks from 
robber-hordes. But in June, a. d. 1179, not three 
months after the fortress was completed, it was as- 
saulted by Saladin, at first without success. Having, 
however, defeated the Christians in a subsequent en- 
gagement near Banias, in which the Constable Hon- 
froy was mortally wounded, and the Grand Master of 


^ These are the Khans el- Lej- 
jun, et-Tuijar, el-Minyeh, Jubb 
Yusuf, el-Jisr. 

• Burckhardt, p. 315. Cotovicus, 
p. 361. Comp, above, p. 310. 


Will. Tyr. xviii. 13, 14. Wilken, 
Gesch. der Kr. iii. ii. p. 44. Comp, 
above, p. 326. 

+ Will. Tyr. xxi. 2G. 30. Wilken, 
ibid. p. 180. 
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the Templars, and others, made prisoners, the Sultan 
again invested the castle, became master of it by storm, 
put the garrison mostly to the sword, and razed the 
fortress to the foundations.' The remains of this castle 
are doubtless the riiins which travellers describe as 
situated on a tumulus-like hill on the west side of the 
river, about a mile below the bridge.^ 


> Will. Tyr. xxi. 27 — tOO. Rei- 
naud, Extraits, p. 182. Abulfed. 
Annal. a. h. 575 . Bar Hobr. Chron. 
Syr. pp. 380, 381. Wilken, ib. pp. 
191—194. Id. Comment, de Bell. 
Cruc. p. 126. 

Pococke, vol. ii. p. 73. “A 
small mile below the bridge, there 
is ail oblong square hill, which 
seems to have been made by art ; 
round the summit of it arc the 
foundations of a strong wall ; and 
on the south end and on the cast 


side, I saw the remains of two very 
handsome gates of hewn stone, 
with round turrets at the corners. 
At the north end there is*a great 
heap of ruins, probably of a castle ; 
the whole is about half a mile in 
circumference.” Monro, vol. ii. p. 
44. — The clumsy supposition of 
Quaresmins, that the Khan is a 
remnant of Baldwin’s castle, re- 
quires no further notice ; tom. ii. 
p. 872. 
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FROM SAFED BY TYRE AND SIDON TO BEIRUT. 

Friday, June 9,‘id, 1838. Having been thus com- 
pelled to turn away from exploring personally the 
sources of the Jordan, and from visiting Damascus, we 
felt that the other parts of our general plan had been 
accomplished, and that the main objects of our jour- 
ney were at an end. In proceeding from Safed to 
Tyre, and thcnee by Sidon to Beirut, we supposed that 
we were about to travel a beaten track, which had 
been repeatedly described, and could therefore present 
nothing of novelty j whatever there might be of interest 
connected with the renowned emporiums of ancient 
Phenicia. Under the influence of this impression, and 
feeling that our work was done, I am sorry to say, we 
paid a less exact attention to our course, and to the 
various objects along the way, than had been hitherto 
our custom. I regret this the more ; because it turns 
out, that the country between Safed and Tyre was 
altogether unknown ; and even the route along the 
coast between Tyre and Beirut, although often tra- 
velled, has never been accurately described. Indeed, 
all this portion of the coast of Syria lias never yet 
been fully surveyed, nor the positions of its chief towns 
correctly determined ; and although it is now con- 
stantly visited by steamers and vessels of war, yet 
there exists, up to the present time (1840), neither a 
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good chart of the coast, nor the materials from M^hich 
one miglit be constructed. 

Our missionary friends from Beirut, a few weeks 
before, had travelled from Safed to Tyre by a some- 
what difierent road j and had also been for several 
years in the habit of passing between these two 
places. Indeed, the route was regarded as a common 
one ; and I first learned after returning to Europe, 
and not without some surprise, that it had hitherto 
been almost or quite unknown in books. On examin- 
ation, I find that Nau, in a. n. 1674', travelled from 
the mouth of the Kasimiyeh, north of Tyre, to Sa- 
fed ; but he gives merely the names of a few villages 
along his route.' In a. n. 1833, Monro too went from 
Safed to Tyre, and returned to Safed ; but his account 
is meagre, though overcharged ; and his road appears 
to have been a different one from ours, at least for a 
great part of the way.- Mr. Thomson likewise took 
this route to Safed, after the earthquake of 1837 j iind' 
mentions the names of a few places.® These appear 
to be the only printed notices of the whole region 
between Safed and Tyre. 

We set off from our place of encampment in Safed 
at 12^ o’clock ; and passing around the north side of 
the hill, below the castle, began at once to descend 
into the north-western valley, here not less than three 
or four, hundred feet deep. We reached the bottom 
about 12'“ 35'; and had on our right, in the valley, the 
large village ’Ain ez-Zeitun, with its fine vineyards, 
north of Safed. The village at this distance had a 
thrifty appearance, although it was laid in ruins by 
the earthquake. This great valley, as we have seen,: 

• Nau, Voyage Nouv. de ia Terre ^ See his Report in the Mis- 

ymte, p. 650. seq. sionary Herald for Nov. ia37,- 

^Si^femer Ramble, vol. ii. p. 16. 435. seq. 
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passes down at first about S. S. W., and after receiving 
the eastern Wady, runs to the lake of Tiberias. We 
now crossed two low ridges, or swells, between smaller 
Wadys ; and had Meiron in view on our left, near the 
foot of the mountain in tliat direction. Further on, 
we began to pass up a narrow lateral Wady, coming 
down from the N. W. Upon tlie height on our left, 
was the village of Kadita, winch at P 40' was directly 
over us. Another village on our right, pei’haps half an 
hour distant, was called Teitebeh. Kadita has many 
vineyards and fig-trees in its neighbourhood, and was 
greatly injured by the earthquake. 

We were now again in a region of dark volcanic 
stones, like those around the lake of Tiberias. We 
soon came out upon a high open plain, about on the 
level of Kadita, or perhaps higher ; and the volcanic 
stones increased as we advanced, until they took the 
place of every other ; and, besides covering the sur- 
face of the ground, seemed also to compose the solid 
formation of the tract. In the midst of this plain, at 
five minutes past 2 o’clock, we came upon heaps of 
black stones and lava, surrounding what had evidently 
once been the crater of a volcano. It is an oval basin, 
sunk in the plain in the direction from S. W. by S. to 
N. W. by N., between three and four hundred feet in 
length, and, about one hundred and twenty feet in 
breadth. The depth is perhaps forty feet. The sides 
are shelving, but steep and ragged, obviously composed 
of lava ; of which our friend Mr. Ilebard had been 
able to distinguish three different kinds or ages. — 
Near the north-western extremity, a space of a few 
feet in width slopes up more gradually from the bottom, 
leaving a sort of entrance through the wall of the 
crater. The basin is usually filled with water, forming 
a pond j but was now nearly or quite dry, and con- 
tained nothing but mud. All around it are the traces 
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of its former action, exhibited in the strata of lava and 
the vast masses of volcanic stones. It may not im- 
probably have been the central point or Ahleiter of the 
earthquake of 1837. Mr. Thomson, who passed here 
a short time afterwards, mentions the spot in his re- 
;port ; but appears not to have examined it in reference 
to its possible connection with the earthquake.' Our 
friends also, a few weeks before, had seen it ; and in 
their letters had directed our attention to it. The pond 
bears the name of Birket el-Jish, from the next village.* 

Further on, and still in the plain, one road to 
Tyre goes off more to the left ; our friends who pre- 
ceded us had taken this route, and visited upon it a 
place, where a species of chalcedony is found in great 
abundance. Our path continued straight onward ; at 
2'‘ 25' we reached the extremity of the high plain, 
and had before us a fine lower basin-like plain, tilled 
and surrounded by bushy hills. Its waters flow off 
N.W. through a narrow valley ; showing that we had 
now left the waters of the lake of Tiberias. Before us 
was el-Jish, on a conical hill ; and further to the left, 
Sa’sa’, on a similar hill, on the N. of the line of 
mountains already mentioned, running off N. W. from 
the vicinity of Safed, and limiting the prospect on that 
side.® 

We came to the foot of the hill on which el-Jish 
is situated at S'* 35', on the north of the beautiful plain 
just described, and having in the N. E. a deep narrow 
Wady, a ravine, running N. N. W. Jish was totally 
destroyed by the earthquake j not a house of any kind 
was left standing. The Christians were at prayers in 
their church ; which fell upon them, and destroyed 
more than one hundred and thirty persons. Two 

^ See his Report, Miss. Herald, 27® E. and Benit S. 65 E. See 
1. c. p^. 436. 339. above. 

|>t jProin the crater, Safed bore S. '' See above, p. 336. 
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liundred and thirty-five names, in all, of those who 
perished in the village, were returned to the govern- 
ment. A large rent in the ground just on the east of 
the village, when seen nearly three weeks afterwards, 
was about a foot wide and fifty feet long ; it was de- 
scribed as having been at first much larger.' As we 
now saw the village, it had been partly rebuilt, and ' 
began to assume again its former aspect. 

The name el-Jish enables us to recognise here the 
Giscala of Josephus, a place several times mentioned 
by this writer, and fortified by his orders. It was the 
last fortress in Galilee to hold out against the Romans ; 
but finally made terms wdth Titus, and surrendered it- 
self, contrary to the will of John, a native leader, who 
retired to Jerusalem and became one of the defenders 
of that city against Titus.- Jerome relates, as a fable, 
the story, that the parents of the aj)ostle Paul were 
from Giscala.' It is probably the same place spoken 
of in the Talmud under the name of Gush llalab, 
situated not far from Meiron, and celebrated for its 
oil.',’ — Benjamin of Tudela mentions it as containing a 
score of Jews in his time, and lying a day’s journey 
from Tibnin ; in the sixteenth century the tombs of 
several Jewish Rabbins are enumerated here, and there 
is said also to have been a synagogue.'’ 

From the foot of the hill of Jish, Sa’sa’ bore N. 
77° W. distant about an hour. This place is also 


^ Mr. Thomson’s Eeport, Miss. 
Herald, 1. c. p. 4?3o. — Beyond el- 
Jish, Mr. T. seems to have followt;d 
another road. 

- Joseph. B. J. ii. 20. 0. iv. 1. 
1. ib. 2. 1—5. ib. e. 3. Vita, J 3B. 
Comn. 10. 13. lleland, Pal. p. 812 
Hieroii. Comm, in Philem. 23. 
“ Talem fabulam accepimus : Aiunt 

r entes Apostoli Pauli de Gysca- 
regione Judaace,” &c. lleland, 
p. 813. 

VOL. III. 


^ See the Talmudic passages, 
Taghtibot, Opera, ii. ]>. 593. Reland, 
Pal. p. 817. ; comp. 813. The Rab- 
binic form is of which the 

Arabic retains only the first w’ord. 

Benj. de Tud. par Barat. p. 
108. ilotting(*r, Cippi Hcbraici, 
ed. 2. p. 70. The writer of this 
latter Itinerary speaks of the syn- 
agogue, and refers it back to R. 
Simeon Ben Jochai ! 
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mentioned in the sixteentli century, as containing the 
tombs of several Jewish Rabbins.' It is now a Mu- 
hammedan village. 

Instead of entering the village of Jish, we passed 
below it, around the right side of the hill, along the 
brink of the deep valley above mentioned, into which 
we gradually descended. Wc came to the bottom at 
2" 55', where was a very small streamlet of water. — 
Further down were two or three small fountains, where 
shepherds were watering their flocks. This valley is 
called Wady el-Mu’addamiyeh ; the banks are very 
steep and high, so that we could for a time see nothing 
of the country. After half an hour, we reached its 
junction with another larger Wady coming from the 
S.W., with which probably the fine plain south of el- 
Jish has also a connection. Wc followed down this 
valley towards tlic north for fifteen minutes; here it 
turns again N. E. and goes to join another Wady 
called Hendaj, which descends into the Ard el-Khait, 
and enters the lake el-Huleh near its southern ex- 
tremity. 

Leaving this valley we ascended by a steep lateral 
Wady towards the N. N.W. and came out at 
o’clock upon high undulating table-land, arable and 
every where tilled, with swelling hills in view ail 
around, covered with shrubs and trees. The stones 
had mostly disappeared. Here too we had a view of 
a fine tract of open cultivated country towards the 
Huleh, with several villages upon it.^ Passing on over 
a tract of high ground, covered with small oaks, we 
descended a little along a fine shallow basin on our 
left, in which the reapers w'ere gathering an abundant 
harvest. Its waters are drained off' towards the S.W. 

' Hettinger, Cippi Heb. p. 68. 85° E. Ras el-Ahmar S. 46° E. 

Among others, Farah bore N. el- Jish S. 10® E. 
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and become tributary, we were told, to a Wady called 
'Ain et-Tineh, which runs to the western sea just 
north of Ras el-Abyad, the Promontorium Album. 
As we rode along the north-eastern border of the basin, 
we had on our right the open country around Farah, as 
already mentioned; the watei's of which descend to the 
HAleh. 

We came now upon still higher ground, and had 
soon upon our left a large village, about half an hour 
distant, named Yilron*; while another called Mar6n 
was on a higher hill at about the .same distance on 
our right. Just beyond these, at 4^; o’clock, we saw 
on the left, near the road, a very large sarcophagus, 
lying here in utter loneliness. It is of limestone, plainly 
hewn, and measures eight feet in length by four and a 
half feet in breadth and height. The lid is thrown off, 
and measures two feet thick ; tlie upper side is slanted 
off like a double roof; the ends resemble a pediment. 
Scattered around it are columns and fragments of 
columns of moderate size. It would seem as if the 
sarcophagus had stood originally on or near this spot, 
with a small temple over it ; forming a solitary tomb, 
not unlike that of Hiram nearer Tyre. 

The way now led us along an almost level ridge, 
on the water-summit between the Iluleh and the Medi- 
terranean. It was a fine and fertile strip of land, and 
patches of it were occupied by a s{)ecies of vetch, 
called in Arabic Hummus. At 4'“ 55' we crossed a 
small shallow Wady running west, and ascended a 
ridge wooded with small oak trees, on a course N. W. 


' In A. ». 1074, Nau and his 
party spent a nij^ht at Ytiron ; he 
describes there the remains of a 
monastery and church on an emi- 
nence near by, with the bases and 
fragments of many columns ^ pp. 
551, 552. These are probably the 
“ ruins of a church of wnite marble** 


spoken of by Mor ro ; who iippears 
also to have soc^n the sarcophagus 
mentioned in the text, though I am 
unable to recognise it in his descrip- 
tion ; vol. ii. p. 17. Beyond this 
point, his route seems to have been 
dificrent from ours. 
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The whole country was now a succession of swelling 
wooded hills and valleys, a soft and pleasing land- 
scape, especially towai'ds the S. W. The prickly oak 
is very abundant. Half an hour later we reached the 
top of the ridge, and our course became north. This 
soon brought us to a broad shallow arable valley, called 
Wady lliimash, running off' towards the south to join 
W.ady ’Ain el-Tineh.' We passed up along its eastern 
side, and came at ()'“ 10' to Bint .Jebeil, a large village, 
surrounded by many vineyards, where we proposed to 
halt for the night. 

We were about to pitch our tent outside of the 
village, near the threshing-floors, where the people 
Averc still at work, when the Sheikh .and head men of 
the village came to us, saying they were exposed 
to an attack from the rebel Druzes now in arms in 
and around Hasbeiya. A village in the north not far 
off' had been robbed the night before ; and to-night 
their village might be plundered ; they therefore ad- 
vised us to go on further. We at first regarded all 
this as a mere pretext ; and our muleteers also de- 
clined to go on, as it was now late and no other 
village near. The men then proposed that we should 
lodge within the village in a Medafeh, where we 
should be more secure ; since our tent would naturally 
at once attract the notice and excite the cupidity 
of plunderers. This advice also we were not dis- 
]) 0 sed to follow, well knowing the torments to which 
we should thus be subjected. Meanwhile, one of the 
chief men invited us to lodge in his own house ; and 
as this very unusual step testified at least their sin- 
cerity, we at length, though unwillingly, accepted his 
proposal. The whole house was given up to us ; the 


> Mr. Thomson, travollir^ an- 
otbj^roatl, speaks of a small villajje 
cdjBl Ruiniish, situated probably 
vallev further south: it 


was greatly injured by the earth- 
(piake. Miss. Herald, Nov; 1837, 
p. 435, . : 
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women and children being removed out of it for the 
night. Our muleteers were lodged at a Medafeh. 

The inhabitants of Bint Jebeil are all, or nearly all, 
Metdwileh (Sing. Mutawaly,) a Muhammedan sect 
here regarded as heretical, though their tenets accord 
for the most part with those of the sect of ’Aly, or the 
Shiites (Shi’ali) of Persia.' Their chief practical cha- 
racteristic, which forces itself upon the notice of a 
stranger, is the custom neither to cat nor drink with 
those of another religion ; to which they rigidly ad- 
here. They use no vessel, for instance, out of which 
a Christian has eaten or drank, until it has been 
thoroughly cleansed; and if a Christian chance to drink 
out of one of their earthen vessels, they break it in 
pieces. They are said even to regard themselves as 
unclean, should a stranger touch their clothes. All 
these circumstances in their character went to show 
the sincerity of our host, when he gave up his house 
for our use. We were treated in all respects with 
great civility ; yet both our host and his friends ab- 
solutely refused to partake of our evening meal ; and 
those who came to visit us, would not touch our 
coffee. — In this manifestation of kindness, they did not 
profess to be wholly disinterested ; for if any thing hap- 
pened to us, the government, they said, would hold 
them responsible. It only showed the reality of their 
alarm; whicli, however, for this time jirov'cd groundless. 

The Iiouse to which we were thus introduced was 
one of the best in the village, and marked a man of 
some wealth. It stood with its north end on one of 
the lanes ; on the W'est side was a very small court 
adjoining the lane ; and in the corner of it a small 
shed serving as a kitchen. The door entered from this 
court ; and one trod within first upon the ground, and 

' See Sale’s Koran, Prelim. ii, p. 42(). seq. Volney, Voyag'e, 
-l^isc. c. viii. Niebuhr, Reisebeschr. ii. p. 77. scq. 
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then upon the floor, raised like a low platform on two 
sides of the interior, leaving an unfloored space of about 
one third of the whole interior to serve as a stable. 
Here a donkey was already enjoying his night-quar- 
ters ; while we spread our beds upon the adjacent 
floor. The room and floor might be termed neat for 
a vSyrian village ; and the walls were even not desti- 
tute of ornament. In one corner was a small fire- 
place, having little cupboards over it decorated with 
carved work ; rudely done indeed, but yet ornamental. 
Our host and several people of the village sat with us 
till late at night. 

We were now in the province called Belad Be- 
sharah ; this includes also the two villages Yc\r6n and 
Maron which we had })assed, and extends to the plain 
of Sur. On the north it is bordered by the Litany, 
and embraces the district of Meij ’Ayun. It is a large 
province, having a governor of its own, who was now 
residing in Sur (Tyre) ; though the proper capital of 
the province is Tibnin. It contains many thrifty vil- 
lages, inhabited mostly by Metawileh ; with only a few 
Christians, chiefly of the Maronite sect. One charac- 
teristic of the region is, that it cultivates few olive-trees 
and makes little oil. On the other hand, butter is 
abundant ; and our lamp to-night was filled with butter 
instead of oil. The part of the district which we 
traversed is a beautiful country; and was to us not 
the less interesting for being well wooded. Here, for 
the first time in Palestine, we saw the hills thickly 
clothed with trees. 

South of Belad BeshArah, between Safed and ’ Akka, 
is the smaller district called el-Jehel, in which, although 
inhabited chiefly by Muhammedans, the Druzes are 
very frequent. Between this district and Nazareth is 
another called esh-Sl)%hur, which has likewise a few 
■Hjruzes.* 

.'.jaE- ^ above, p. ‘2S9. 
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Saturday, June 9&d. We prepared for a very 
early start ; but a new hindrance arose, which de- 
layed us for a time. Our younger muleteer had been 
ill more or less all the way from Jerusalem, so that 
he was often unable to help to load the animals. Yet 
he had gradually been gaining in health ; and as we 
approached Safed, his native place, his minute ac- 
quaintance with the country, and his obliging dispo- 
sition, had rendered his services quite valuable. In- 
deed, he had never appeared in better spirits, nor had 
we ever estimated his intelligence and good-nature more 
highly, than on our little excursion from Safed to Be- 
nit. But during the night in Safed, he had probably 
been guilty of excesses, which had yesterday made 
him again quite ill, and now rendered him unable to 
proceed. He was therefore left at Bint Jebeil ; and 
his partner hired a young man to go on with us, as his 
servant. The latter was a Mutawaly ; but made no 
scruple to eat and drink with our Muhammedan ser- 
vants. 

We set off at length without breakflist at 4| o’clock, 
on a course at first N. N. W. ci'ossing Wady Rumach ; 
on the east side of which Bint Jebeil is situated. The 
country continued as before, undulating, cultivated, 
wooded, and beautiful ; a succession of hill and dale, 
with more distant hills still higher and more thickly 
wooded. Indeed, from this whole region, considerable 
quantities of wood for fuel are carried to the coast, for 
transportation by sea. The chief supply for Beirut 
comes from this qiuu’ter. The little village of Tireh 
we saw a few minutes distant on our left, at 5" 20' ; the 
ground declining in that direction. At 6 o’clock we 
came out upon an elevated ridge, where there was a 
distant glimpse of the western sea. Here we had our 
last view of the country behind us j Sa’sa’ bore S. 5° W. 
showing the general direction of our course j and Ter- 
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shihah S. 45° W. Botli are Miiliammedan villages in 
the district el-Jebel. 

The way now led ns for some time down a densely 
wooded hill-side. After ten minutes, the view opened 
before us over an open tract, with the village Haddata 
in front ; while more on the right was an extensive, 
undulatitig, cultivated region of great beauty, with the 
strong castle of Tibiun on an isolated hill in the midst. 
Around the base of the castle-hill is the town of the 
same name, regarded as the chief place of the district 
J3elad Besharah. The waters of all this tract run 
northwards to the Litany. At 6| o’clock we passed 
Haddata, a large village close on our left. Here Tib- 
nin bore N. 30° E. about lialf an hour distant. TJic 
castle appeared laigc, strong, and not greatly impaired, 
thovigh now unoccupied. It is obvio\isly of the time 
of the crusades. A small village called Hulieh was 
also on our right, at the distance of aboxit fifteen minutes. 
The valley on our light passed oft’ N. N. W. towards the 
Litdny. 

Five minutes further on, at 6'‘ 35 ', the great castle 
Kul’at esh-Shukif opened on our view, bearing N. 40° 
E. at the distance of several hours. I have already 
had occasion to speak of this fortress, as standing on a 
precipice which overhangs the northern bank of the 
Litany, near the bridge on the north of Meij ’Ayun.‘ 
It is in high renown among the natives, as a place of 
wonderful structure and va.st .strength. It gives name 
to the adjacent district, called BelAd esh-Shukif j lying 
between the Litany on the south and the territory of 
the Emir Beshir of Mount Lebanon on the north, and 
extending west to the plain along the coast. In it re- 
sides a family of Sheikhs, which is regarded as the 
head of all the Metawileh of this region j called the 


iSce above, p. 34.5, 
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house of ’Aly es-Sughir. They boast of high antiquity ; 
and are exclusive in their marriages, like the Sheikhs 
of the Druzes. 

These two great fortresses of Tibnin and esh-Shii- 
kif figure not unfrequently in the history of the cru- 
sades ; but lying in the mountains at a distance from 
the common routes, they liave subsequently escaped 
the observation of almost all travellers. A few fur- 
ther notices of them may therefore be here not out of 
place. 

Tlie fortress of Tibnin, as we are informed by 
William of Tyre, was erected in a. n. 1107 by Hugh 
of St. Omer, then lord of Tiberias. This chieftain was 
in the habit of making incursions upon the city and 
territory of Tyre, which had not yet been subdued by 
the Franks ; and built this castle as a strong-hold, in 
furtherance of his plans, on the way between tlie two 
cities ; selecting for its site a precipitous height, in the 
midst of a rich and cultivated tract upon the mountains, 
abounding in vineyards, fruits, and forests. To this 
new fortress, the founder gave the name of Toron, by 
which it is usually mentioned among the Franks ; 
Arabian writers know it only as Tibnin.' It became an 
important fortress, and gave name to the family of its 
jxissessors. In a. d. 1551, llonfroy of Toron was ap- 
pointed as the Constable of king Baldwin III. ; he is 
described as having large possessions in Phenicia, and 
in the mountains around Tyre ; and after having acted 
a conspicuous part in the transactions of the succeed- 
ing years, was at last mortally wounded in the battle 

‘ Will. Tyr. xi. 5. “ In nion- date ; c. 4^3. p. 1072. Wilken 
tibus ab eadem urbe Tyrensi quotes the latter author, and ap- 
quasi per decern distantibus mill- pears to have overlooked the ori^i- 
aria, in locum cui noiiKui priscum nal account of the former ; hence 
Tihenin, castrum aedificarc, cul ... he remarks only, that Toron was 
nomen indidit Toromnn” Jacob built before the capture of Tyre in 
de Vitry copies the lang^uago of a. j>. 1124; Gesch. der Kr. v. p. 
William of Tyre, omitting the 42, n. 
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near Banias in a. d. 1179** His grandson of the same 
name married the younger sister of Baldwin IV. ; and 
was afterwards offered the crown of Jerusalem, by the 
barons assembled at Nabulus, in opposition to Guy of 
Lusignan, This he was wise enough to decline ; and 
having joined the banner of Guy, was taken pri- 
soner at the battle of Hattin.^ Immediately after this 
battle, in the same year, a. d. 1187, the fortress was 
invested by Saladin himself, and captured after an assault 
of six days.® 

The original relations of Tibnin and Tyre were 
now reversed; and the Saracens in possession of the 
former, henceforth harassed from it the Christians as 
masters of the latter. To do away this evil, the new 
host of pilgrims and crusaders, chiefly from Germany, 
which arrived in the Holy Land in a. d. 1197> under- 
took among other enterprises the reduction of the cas- 
tle of Tibnin. The Christian host sat down before 
the fortress on the 11th of December, under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Brabant ; not indeed with unani- 
mity and confidence ; for distrust already existed be- 
tween the Syrian Franks and the new comers, who 
longed to press forward against Jerusalem. Yet the 
siege was urged with vigour ; and as the steepness o¥r 
the hill on which the castle stood prevented the 
proach of the usual machines, mines were driven undei?^ 
the hill beneath the walls. In this labour, the many 
pilgrims from Goslar in Germany, who were practi- 
cally acquainted with mining for metals, rendered 
great service. At length after four weeks the mines 
were sprung, and breaches formed in the walls in 
many places. 

• Will. Tyr. xvii. 14. xxi. 27. pp. 201. 255. 287. Comp, above, 
Wilken, 1. c. iii. ii. pp. 13. 191. p. 247. 

See above, p. 3GJ3. ’ .Bohaod. Vit. Salad, pp. 71, 72, 

« WjjlL Tyr. xxii. 5. Jac. de Reinaud, Extr. p. 202. Wilken, 
Yitr. c:i#8. p. 1117. Wilken, 1. c. 1, c. iii. ii. p. 295. 
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The Muslim garrison now desired to capitulate, 
and sent seven of their leaders to the, Christian camp 
to propose terms. Their proposals were favourably 
received by the princes ; but the voice of discontent 
broke out in the host, and especially among the Syrian 
Franks, that the now defenceless fortress shoidd not 
be carried by storm, and an example be made which 
should strike terror into the hearts of their enemies. 
Yet after long wavering, the terms proposed were ac- 
cepted; and a portion of the delegates remained as 
hostages in the camp, whilst the rest returned to the 
fortress. But such was their report of the disunion 
prevailing among the Christian warriors, that the gar- 
rison resolved to maintain their post ; and continued 
the defence with obstinacy, leaving the hostages to 
their fate. 

The besiegers now renewed their assaults; with 
the more energy perhaps, because they had reason to 
dread the approach of Melek el-Adil with a Saracen 
army. On the last day of January a council of war 
was held, and a general storm of the fortress deter- 
mined upon for the next day. The announcement of 
this measure was received with joy ; and all parties 
united in mutual resolves and exhortations*, either to 
conquer or die. Meantime it was reported through the 
host, that the servants of the princes, with their bag- 
gage, had left the camp on their way to Tyre. The 
pilgrims instantly followed the example; loaded up 
their baggage, and hurried oft* in the same direction, 
on horseback and on foot; abandoning the camp in 
such haste and confusion, that many lost all their eft’ects, 
and the sick and wounded were left behind. To 
heighten the confusion and dismay, a violent storm of 
rain and hail burst upon the heads of the Christians 
during their disgraceful flight. Thus shamefully ended 
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this memorable siege ; after having twice been on the 
point of being brought to a successful conclusion.* 

We hear little more of Tibnin. In a. n. 1219 it 
was dismantled, like other fortresses, by the Sultan 
Mu’adh-dhem, in order that it might not again become 
a strong-hold of the Clu’istians.^ Yet it appears once 
more to have come into their hands ; for in a. d. 
12GG we find Sultan Bibars taking possession of it, 
after the siege and capture of Safed.’ The place is 
spoken of by Benjamin of Tudela, and also by Bro- 
cardus ; but appears ever since to liave remained 
unvisited and unknown, except the slight mention of 
the name by Nau, who passed here in a, d. 1G74'.‘ 

The castle esh-Shifkif hears among the Frank his- 
torians of the crusades the name of Belfort or Beau- 
fort.® The date of its erection is not given, nor are we 
informed whetlicr it was built by Clu'istians or Sara- 
cens ; though not improbably it was of Christian origin, 
like the neighbouring fortrc.sscs of Tibnin, Safed, 
Kaukab, or Belvoir, and others. It is first mentioned 
by William of Tyre, in a. ij. 1179, as a castle of the 
Franks ; he relates tliat after the partial defeat of the 
Christians in that year by Saladin near Banias, many. , . 
of tbc knights and troops took refuge in the neigh- V*'' 
bouring fortress of Belfort.® In a. n. 1189, nearly two|i'^ 

' The particulars of this siege - Beiij. de Tud. par Barat. p. 
arc given by Arnold of Lubeck 108. ; comp. Hottinger, CippiHebr. 
lib. V. c. 4. seq. in Leibnitz, Scrip- ed. ‘J. p. GG. — Brocardus, c. iii. p. 
tor. lieriim Brunsvic. tom. ii. p. 172. Nau, Voyage, &c. p. 

706. seq. Oliver. Scholast. in Ec- ^ See the third following note, 
cardi, Corp. Hist. Med. Aivi, tom. Among Arabian writers its com- 
ii. 1691. seq. Comp. Ibn el- mon appellation is Shukif Arnuii, 
Athir in Reinaud,, Extr. pp. 680, to distinguish it from several other 
681. See Wilken, Gesch. der Kr. fortresses of less note, also called 
v. p. 42 — 53. esh-Shukif. Ahull Tab. Syr. p. 

Wilken, ib. vi. p. 23G. and Abu 98. Schultens, Index in Vita Salad. 
Shumeh as there cited. art. Sjakyfum. 

^ Reinaud, 1. c. p. 4.98. Wilken, g Will. Tyr. xxi. 29. Wilken, 
ib. vii. y^493. ib. iii. ii. p. 193. 
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years after the battle of Hattin, Saladin with his army 
sat down on the last day of April before esh-Shukif, 
The siege was prolonged by the artifices of Raynald of 
Sidon, the commander of the castle ; who came into 
Saladin’s camp and offered to deliver up the fortress, 
j)rovided the Sultan would grant him three months’ 
time, in order to remove his family and effects from 
Tyre to a place of security. The conditions were ac- 
cepted ; but when the time expired, Raynald still sought 
by various pretexts to obtoin further delay. Meantime 
the investment of ’Akka by a new host of crusaders 
called off’ the attention of Saladin ; and tired of the sub- 
terfuges of Raynald, he sent him in chains to Damascus, 
and broke off for a time the siege of esh-Shukif, in order 
to watch the army of the Franks. Yet the fortress was 
again invested, and was surrendered to him in April of 
the next year ; on condition of the liberation of Raynald, 
and the unmolested retirement of the garrison.* 

The castle esh-Shukif was restored to the Franks in 
A. B. 1210, along with Sated, in consequence of a treaty 
with Isma’il, Sultan of Damascus.'* The garrison, how- 
ever, refused to deliver it up to the Christians, and 
surrendered it at last only to Isma’il himself, leaving 
him to do with it what he pleased.® Twenty years 
later, in a. d. 1260, the Templars acquired Sidon and 
the fortress of Belfort by purchase^; and they still 
held possession of it, when Bibars, in April, a. d. 1268, 
suddenly appeared before it, and began a vehement 

' Bohaeddin, vit. Salad, p. SO. Flagon, p. T-i-S. Marin. Sanut. p. 
seq. 95. seq. 113. Rcinaud, Extr. ‘21'i. Comp. VVilken, ib. vi. p. 000. 
pp. 237. 239, 240. Wilken, ib. iv. — Marin. Sanutus further describes 
pp. 247. 255. 259. 274. the river el-Kasimiyeh (Litany) 

- See above, p. 328. In re- as flowing close under Belfort ; p. 

cording this transaction, the Ara- 245. 

bian historians speak of esh-Shu- 3 Reinaiid, p. 44]. Wilken, 1. c. 
kif and Safed, while the Christian p. 603. 

writers have Belfort and Safed. Hugo Plagon, p. 736. Marin. 

Reinaud, p. 440. Abulfed Anna!. Sanut. p. 22]. Wilken, ib. vii. p. 
A. H. 638, tom. iv. p. 462. Hugo 400. 
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assault. A portion of the garrison had been withdrawn 
the preceding day ; and there remained not enough to 
hold out against the vigorous attacks of the enemy. 
After a few days of vain resistance, the Christians 
surrendered at discretion ; the men were distributed as 
slaves among the attendants of the conqueror, while 
the women and children were sent to Tyre. The 
fortress was again built up, and furnished with a gar- 
rison, a Kady, and Imans for the mosk.’ It is men- 
tioned not long after by Abulfeda, and again by 
edh-Uhahiry'^ ; but from that time until the present 
century, esh-Shiikif appears to have been lost sight of 
by all travellers.* 

Our course as we descended towards Haddata had 
become about N. W. and continued in this general 
direction, or rather N. W. ^ W. quite to Tyre. Twenty 
minutes from Haddata, at 6’’ 50', we passed a village 
on the left, called el-Hadith ; and five minutes be- 
yond, came out upon the brow of a steep and long 
descent, leading down from the high broad region 
of mountainous country, over which we had hitherto 
been travelling, to a lower tract of hills and vallics 
lying intermediate between this upper region and 
the plain of Tyre ; not unlike that which skirts the' 
mountains of Jerusalem on the west. These hills 
extend for some distance north of the Litany, here 
called el-Kasimiyeh. The point wdiere we stood, may 
have been from twelve to fifteen hundred feet above 
the sea. 


> MakrizI in Reinaud, p. 504. 
Marin. Sanut. p. 223. Wilken, ib. 
pp. 518, 519. 

Abulf. Tab. Syr. p. 98. Ro- 
senmiiller, Analect. Arab. iii. p. 20. 
Arab. p. 41. Lat. 

^ Unless perhaps it be the 
“ ElkilFe ” of Sandys, which he says 
was strongly fortified by Faknr 
ed-Dhi; p. 165. Burckbardt heard 
of esh-Shukif in a. d. 1810. innass- 


ing from Hasbeiya to Banias ; p. 
36. Buckingham passed near it 
in 1816 on his way from Banias to 
Sidon ; but merely mentions the 
name. Travels among the Arab 
Tribes, 4to. p. 407. In 1835 the 
route of Mr. Smith through the 
IJiileh and Merj *Ayun to Jezziii, 
led him very near it ; see above, 
pp. 343. 347. 
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Here was a most extensive and magnificent view 
of the hills and plains, the coast and sparkling waters 
of the Mediterranean ; on which last we could distin- 
guish several vessels under sail, like white specks in the 
distance. Directly before us, and the only object to 
break the monotony of the flat coast itself, was Sur and 
its peninsula ; while its plain, and the lower region of 
hills, teeming with villages, and variegated with cul- 
tivated fields and wooded heights, were spread out 
before us in great distinctness and beauty. It ranked 
high among the many beautiful prospects we had 
seen. — Sur bore from us N. W.* My companion 
took here the bearings of ten villages ; but afterwards 
found reason to doubt whether our Mutawaly guide 
had given him the name of a single one correctly ; 
and therefore did not recoi'd them. We greatly re- 
gi’etted the loss of our more trusty muleteer. 

The path now led us down, after a great descent, 
into the head of a deep and narrow Wady, which we 
followed for a long distance directly on our course. 
It is called Wady ’Ashur, and was now without 
water ; but the steep sides ax’e thickly wooded with 
prickly oak, maple, arbutus, sumac, and other trees 
and bushes, reaching quite down to the bottom ; so 
that we often travelled among the trees. It reminded 
me strongly, of some of the more romantic vallies 
among the Green Mountains in Vermont. Beneath 
the fine shades of this sequestered dell, we stopped at 
o’clock for breakfast. The morning was serene and 
beautiful ; and as the journey of the day was to be 
short, we gave ourselves up for a time to the luxury 
of repose. 

At five minutes past 10 o’clock we proceeded down 

^ This bearing is from my rectness. The notes of Mr. Smith 
own observation, made with care ; have N. 60° W. a very unusual 
and I have confidence in its cor- discrepancy. 
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the valley, still in a N.AV. direction. The bed of 
the Wady began now to be studded with oleanilers 
in blossom. After half an hour, the hills became 
lower, the valley wider and cultivated. At 10^ o’clock, 
there was a village on the hill at our left, called el- 
Beyad ; and another high up on the right, named el- 
Mezra’ah. Further on the valley turns north, and 
runs to the Litiiny. We ascended the cultivated 
ridge which here skirts it on the west ; and reaching 
the top at 11 o’clock, began to descend immediately 
into another broad fertile valley, also running towards 
the north. We crossed its water-bed at 11’’ QO' ; and 
ascending again gradually to an undulating region of 
cultivated country, passed at 11'' 40' the large village 
of Kana, on the brow of the valley ; and close by it 
another called Mukhshikeh. 

In this Kana we may doubtless recognise the Ka- 
nah of the book of Joshua, described as one of the 
towns in the northern part of the tribe of Asher, whose 
border extended unto Sidon.' The name is recorded 
by Eusebius and Jerome ; but I am not aware that the 
place has been noticed by any pilgrim or travellci, from 
that time until the present day.^ 

The hill country, as we here approached vSur, is-, 
fully tilled ; and a peculiar characteristic of it, is the 
production of great quantities of tobacco. Through- 
out all Palestine, this j)lant is cultivated more or less 
for home consumption, in small patches around most 
of the villages where the soil permits ; but here it is 
largely raised for exportation, and actually forms one 

1 Josh. xix. 28. By way of dis- Eusebius seems not to distinguish 
tinction, probably, the Cana of the this Cana from that of Galilee. — 
Now Testament is called Cana of Mr. Thomson lodged at Kana on 
Galilee; now Kana el-Jclil. his way from Tyre to Safed in 

Onomast. art. Ca?ia. The 1837 ; Miss. Herald for Nov. 1837, 
text of Jerome is here exceedingly p. 434. Pococke heard of the name, 
confused, and probably corrupted. as he passed along the coast. 
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of the main exports of Sur, if not the cliief; being 
carried mostly to Damietta. 

Proceeding over the hilly tract with a gradual de- 
scent, we had a village above us on our left at 12'’ 25'', 
the name of which escaped us.* Ten minutes further 
on, we came to one of the most remarkable monu- 
ments of antiquity, yet remaining in the Holy Land. 
It is an immense sarcophagus of limestone, resting 
upon a lofty })cdestal of large hewn stones ; a con- 
spicuous ancient tomb, bearing among the common 
people the name of Kabr Hainin, “ Sepulchre of Hi- 
ram.” The sarcophagus measures twelve feet long 
by six feet in height and breadth ; the lid is three feet 
thick, and remains in its original position ; but a hole 
has been broken through the sarcophagus at one end." 
The pedestal consists of three layers of the like species 
of stone, each three feet thick, the upper layer pro- 
jecting over the others ; the stones arc large, and one 
of them measures nine feet in length. This gray wea- 
ther-beaten monument stands here alone and solitary, 
bearing the marks of high antiquity ; but the name 
and the record of him by whom or for whom it was 
erected, have perished, like ,his ashes, for ever. It 
is indeed possible, tliat the present name may have 
come down by tradition ; and that this sepulchre once 
held the dust of the friend and ally of Solomon ; more 
probably, however, it is merely of Muhammedan appli- 
cation, like so many other names of Hebrew renown, 
attached to their Welys aiid monuments in every 
part of. Palestine. I know of no historical trace 
having reference to this tomb ; and it bad first been 

' Monro gives the name of this single soro.s or sarcophagus, of 
village as “Annowy;” ii. p. immense size, are not iincommori in 
Mr. Thomson writes it Ilaiiiiany Asia Minor; see Fellow’s Journal 
(Hiinnaneh?) 1. c. p. 4J5. ’ in Asia Minor, JiOud. ])p. 48, 

- Such tombs, composed of a 211). 248. 

VOL. III. C C 
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mentioned by a Frank traveller only five years be- 
fore.* 

Still descending gradually along a Wady, we turned 
oif at a quarter before one from the main road to Sur ; 
taking a path more to the left in order to visit Ras el- 
’Ain. We kept along down the same Wady ; and 
having passed the villages of Beit tjlia and Dar Kanon 
at a little distance on our left, entered the plain and 
reached Ras el-’ Ain at 1^ o’clock. Here we made our 
mid-day halt of nearly two and a half hours, for rest, 
and in order to examine those remarkable works of 
ancient days. 

Ras el-’Ain has its name as being the ‘ fountain- 
head’ of the aqueducts, by which Tyre was anciently 
supplied with water. The place lies in the plain, 
hardly a quarter of an hour from the sea-shore, and 
one hour from Tyre on the direct road. It is a col- 
lection of large fountains ; where the water gushes 
up in several places with great force, and in very 
large quantities. These sources in themselves are not 
unlike those at Tabighah and elsewhere along the 
lakes of Tiberias and the Huleh, as to quantity and 
force of ebullition ; but the water is liere clear and 
fine. In order to raise them to a liead sufficient to.^ 
carry off the water by aqueducts, the ancients built 
around them elevated reservoirs, with walls of large , 
stones, immensely thick and fifteen or twenty feet 
high. There are four of these reservoirs in all, at this, 
place. Two on the east are adjacent and connected^ 
together ; these are of an irregular form, and have 
steps to ascend to the top, where is a broad space or 
walk forming the border around the basins.^ We 

‘ By Monro in 183^, whoso road •>’ Maundrell describes these 
had again fallen into ours ; Vol. II. basins, one as twelve, the other as 
p. 25. The tomb is also described twenty yards square ; Journal, 
by Mr. Thomson in 1837; 1. c. p, March 21. 
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measured the depth of water in one of these, and found 
it fourteen feet. 

Directly from these two reservoirs, an ancient 
aqueduct goes off N. N. E. through the plain, exhi- 
biting strong and excellent masonry, with round arches 
and a continuous cornice above them, evidently of 
Roman architecture. The channel is about four feet 
in breadth, and two or three in depth, and remains for 
some distance ten or fifteen feet above the ground ; 
afterwards, the surface of the land rises nearly to its 
level. The water must contain large quantities of 
lime in solution ; for, wherever it has flowed over the 
aqueduct, or percolated through, large stalactites have 
been formed, w'hich in some places fill up the arches. — 
On the other side too of the fountains, towards the 
south, an aqueduct with pointed arches runs off, carry- 
ing water to some gardens. I'his is obviously a more 
modern Saracenic work. 

The third and principal source and reservoir, is 
some rods west of those now described. It is octago- 
nal, and somewhat higher above the ground ; with a 
very wide border, and a broad way leadirig to the 
top, so that one might ride up. 'fhe water rises in it, 
jgnd rushes from it, with more violence and in greater 
quantity, than from all the others together. This basin 
was anciently connected by an aqueduct with the two 
former ; or rather, the main aqueduct began here, 
and was first carried eastwards to the other two ; 
but this part has been broken away, and only some 
very large masses of stalactites still remain to show 
its place.’ The water in this reservoir is in constant 
ebullition, and must be difficult to sound ; the jieople 


‘ This aqueduct appears to have 
been standing in Volney’s day,; 
Voyage, ii. p. 199. Mauiidrell and 
Pococke also mention it expressly ; 


and the latter even says there 
were two ; vol. ii. p. 81. fol. Po- 
cocke’s plan is utterly unlike the 
spot. 


C C 
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said it was sixty feet deep ; but Maundrell found it 
only thirty feet, and this is probably too great. The 
water of this fountain is now used only to turn a single 
mill, which stands immediately under the north side of 
the basin, having tub-wheels, like most mills in Syria. 
Several other mills formerly stood here, to which the 
water was distributed ; but it now runs in a single rapid 
brook to the adjacent sea.* In the same direction is an 
isolated hill of considerable elevation. 

There is still a fourth fountain and reservoir, but 
much smaller, with an aqueduct of modern construc- 
tion. 

Around these fountains there is much verdure and 
many trees. We made our noon-day halt in an orchard 
of fig-trees ; and the whole scene was rural and refresh- 
ing." There is also something of a village. A few 
years ago, the Pasha of Egypt began to erect here seve- 
ral factories for cloth ; and for this purpose removed 
two or three mills. But after a while, the expenses 
were found to be so great, that the project was aban- 
doned. The foundations of two buildings yet re- 
mained, as they were then left ; and the materials 
collected still lay upon the ground. 


• Maundrell, under March 21st, 
gives a full and perhaps accurate' 
description of this reservoir, as 
being “ of an octagonal figure, 22 
yards in diameter. It is elevated 
above the ground nine yards on 
the south side, and six on the 
north; and within is said to be of 
unfathomable deepness, but ten 
yards of line confuted that opinion. 
Its wall is of no bettor a material 
than gravel and small pebbles ; but 
consolidated with so strong and 
tenacious a cement, that it seems 
to be all one entire vessel of rock. 
Upon the brink of it you have a 
walk round, eight feet broad ; from, 
which, descending by one step on 
s outh side and by two on the 


north, you have another wall^'^ 
twenty-one feet broad. . . . The 
aipieduet, now dry, is carried east- 
ward about 120 jiaces, and the^J 
approaches the two other basins.” 
As to the materials, our notes speak 
also of large stones, many of wdiich 
arc decayed ; and Niebuhr says 
expressly, that this basin is built up 
with large squared stones; Reise- 
beschr. iii. p. ^8. — In the days o( 
Brocardus there were here six mills ; 
c. ii. p. 170. 

- Hasselquist notes as growing 
here : ^Salix (Sufsaf), Vitex Agn^s 
castus (Rishrash), Palma Christi in 
abundance, Solanum, &c. Rei^» 
pp. 187. 556. ' / V 
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The opinion has long prevailed, that these foun- 
tains must be brought, by an artificial subterranean 
channel, from some part of the adjacent mountains.* 
But there is nothing to limit such a supposition to 
these sources alone ; and if it be adopted here, it may 
with the same reason be applied to all the other foun- 
tains along the coast, and also to those north of Tibe- 
rias and in the Huleh. They are merely very copious 
natural springs, gathering their waters doubtless beneath 
inclined strata at the foot of the hills ; and thus issuing 
with such force, as to admit of being raised to so great 
an elevation. 

The piety of the middle ages referred these re- 
markable fountains and works to Solomon ; or at least 
regarded them as the spot alluded to in the Canticles j 
“ A fountain of gardens, a well of living waters, and 
streams from Lebanon.”'^ This, however, is merely 
fiincifnl. Yet in all probability, ancient Tyre was 
supplied by aqueducts from these sources, long before 
the present Roman works were erected ; and to them 
aj)parcntly tlie language of Menander is to be ap- 
])lied, who relates from the Tyrian archives, that 
when Shalmaneser retired from the siege of insular 
Tyre, he left guards behind to cut off the Tyrians 
from the stream and the aqueducts ; so that for five 
years, they drank water only from the wells they dug.® 

The first distinct notice we have of these fountains 
in their present state is in the historical work of the 
venerable archbishop of Tyre, near the close of the 
twelfth century. He describes them as they still 
exist ; and speaks particularly of the easy and solid steps 

‘ Evon Maundrcll adojjts this So Will. Tyr. xiii. 3. Jac. do Vitr. 
view; ibid. ’ c. 43. p. 1071. Erocardiis, c. ii. g. 

® Cant. iv. 15. The Vulgate 170, Qiiaresmius, Elncidat. tom. li. 
corresponds still better: Eons * p. 904. &c. &c. 

hortorum, nuteus aquarnm viven- ^ Menander in Joseph. Antiq. ix. 
tium, qii8e fluit impelu de Libano.” 14. 2. 

c c 3 
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leading to the top of the reservoirs, by which horse- 
men could ascend without difficulty. In that age, the 
abundant waters were applied to the irrigation of the 
adjacent plain ; which was full of gardens and orch- 
ards of fruit-trees ; and where particularly the sugar- 
cane was cultivated to a great extent ; since sugar, 
although new to the first crusaders, now^ began to be 
regarded as a necessary of life.' It was not improba- 
bably in connection with the previous culture of this 
plant by the Muhammedans, that the Saracenic aque- 
ducts were built, which carry the waters over the 
plain south of the fountains ; being coeval perhaps 
with those around Jericho, erected apparently for a 
like object.'' 

We set off from Kiis el-’Ain at I'' 25 ' for Sur, 
taking a road on the right of the usual one, and more 
inland, in order to follow for a time the ancient aque- 
duct. Twenty minutes brought us to two other foun- 
tains and reservoirs, similar to those of Ras el-’Ain, 
but not so large nor abundant. Their waters are now 
used merely to irrigate adjacent gardens and meadows 
towards the sea. As we advanced, the great aque- 
duct could be seen running off through the plain in a 
N. N. E. direction towards cl-Ma’shuk, a round rocky 
isolated hill in the plain on the East of Sur, nearly 
half an hour distant from the city, and crowned by a 
white Wely or tomb of a Muhammedan saint. For a 
considerable portion of the way, the channel is nearly 
or quite on a level with the ground ; in other parts it 
rests on low round arches. ’ We were told in Tyre, 
that this aqueduct had been cleared out, and in some 

1 Will. Tyr, xiii. 3. “ ot cana- Ras ol«’Ain. Comp, also vii. 22. 
mellas, unde prcciosissima us^bus Jac. de Vitr. c. 43. p. 1071. Bro- 
et saluti mortalium iiecessaria cardus, c. ii. p. 170. Marin. Sanut. 
maxime, conficitur Zachara: unde pp. 100. 245. 

per institorcs ad ultimas orbis . See above, Vol. II. pp. 298, 

partes deportatur.*’ Such is the 294. v 

close of this writer s description of 
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parts repaired, not many years ago, by a governor of 
the place j so that tlie water is now carried through it 
nearly or quite to el-Ma’shuk, and used for irrigating 
the meadows, gardens, and cotton-fields, in the plain 
east of the city. 

From el-Ma’shuk again, a range of arches in ruins, 
belonging to an ancient aqueduct, runs directly to- 
wards Tyre ; but the greater part are broken away. 
Those remaining have the appearance of being much 
higher than the aqueduct from the south ; and our 
first thought was, that the water of the latter might 
in some way have been raised to a higher level at 
Ma’shuk, in order to be carried to the city. But the 
height of the arches was probably occasioned by the 
declivity of the ground ; the aqueduct having doubt- 
less been carried along on the same high level as be- 
fore, and thus brought into the city, in part at least, 
at a considerable elevation. We were assured, that 
there are no traces of reservoirs or of masonry of any 
kind, on or around the hill of Ma’shuk.' But why the 
aqueduct for conveying water from lias el-’Ain to 
Tyre, should thus have been carried first to el-Ma’shuk, 
so far out of the direct line, it is difficult to perceive. 
It may have been on account of the low and perhaps 
marshy nature of the ground on a straight course ; 
which would have required a long range of lofty arches 
on an uncertain foundation ; while, as at present con- 
structed, it rises little above the ground, and high 
arches were required only along the short distance be- 
tween Ma’shuk and the' city. Another, and perhaps 
prominent object of this circuitous course, may have 


* The Arabian writer edh-Dha- senniiiller’s Analect. Arab, pars iii. 
hiry, about the middle of the 15th p. 19. p. 41.Lat. Sandysalsomen- 
ceiitury, mentions el-Ma’shuk alonj^ , tions a village here in a. ». 1611; 
with Tyre, as a city so desolated Travels, p. 166. 
to be then a mere village. Ro- 

^ c c 4 
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been, the irrigation of the higher parts of the plain, as 
at the present day. 

We now passed down obliquely through the plain, 
crossing ip several places moist and marshy ground, 
and reached the beach of soft sand just at the south 
side of the istd^mus. Following for a few minutes the 
beach as washed by the waves, we then struck diago- 
nally across the sandy isthmus, near a large solitary 
tower of no great antiquity, and reached at 5" 35' the 
only gate of the city, situated close by the water on 
the northern side. A quarantine guard stopped us, 
as coming from .Terusalem, whore the plague was 
known to exist ; but the ])roper officer being called, a 
shabby-looking Italian, and our bill of health being 
pronounced regular, we were admitted without further 
delay. With indescribable emotion, I found myself 
within the circuit of the ancient mistress of the com- 
merce of the east ; alas, how tallen! 

We had hesitated, whether to go at once to the 
house of the American consular agent ; or to seek for 
a place where we might pitch our tent within the 
walls. We greatly preferred the latter course in 
itself; as we ex[)ectcd to remain the next day in Sur, 
and should be in our tent tar more masters of our 
time and of our own movements and convenience, 
than in the house of another. We therefore passed 
through the city to the western shore of the ancient 
island, now the peninsula, hoping to find there a fitting 
spot for the tent, in the open space between the houses 
and the sea. But, to our disappointment, this was now 
wholly occupied as a tobacco plantation ; and after 
searching for some time, we reluctantly turned our 
steps backward into the streets of the city. Yet, had 
we looked a few rods further, we should have found 
a very tolerable spot by a threshing-floor, where we 
^ight have pitched close upon the bank,, and enjoyed. 
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in all its luxury, the cool sea-breeze and the dashing 
of the surge upon the rocky shore. 

The American consular-agents in the Syrian cities 
are appointed by, and dependent ob, the* American 
consul in Beirut. They are usually native Christians 
of wealth and influence, for whom it Is a privilege ^to 
obtain the appointment ; inasmuch as it secures to 
them protection and exemption from many of the or- 
dinary exactions of their own government. In returii, 
they regard the few Americans who may happen to 
visit their places of residence, as peculiarly entitled 
to enjoy their hospitality ; and consider it a duty and 
privilege to entertain them at their own houses. The 
agent at Sur, Ya’kob ’Akkad, was a Greek-Catholic 
with whom my companion was already acquainted; 
a man of wealth, between thirty and forty years of 
age, occupying a large house in the middle of the city, 
along with his mother and one or two brothers; all 
living with their wives and children ‘ together in one 
family. We were received by him with great hos- 
pitality and kindness ; and were .at once quartered in 
the largest and best parlour, which we were to occupy 
by day and by night. But it is a part of oi-iental hos- 
pitality, by day never to leave a guest alone ; so that 
we were really incommoded, by what was meant as 
kindness and respect. We were hungry, and would 
have eaten ; weary, and would have rested ; I felt 
myself unwell, and would gladly have lain down for 
repose ; but every thing of this kind was out of the 
question. Our host could not think of leaving us ; 
his neighbours and friends came in to sit with him 
and pay their respects to his visitors from a remote 
world ; his mother also made us a regular visit, and 
sat with us for some time, — an elderly lady of intelli- 
gence and dignified appearance. She came once more 
to us in like manner the next day ; but we saw none 
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of the other females of the family, except at a distance. 
Our servants, as being Muhammedans, were not ad- 
mitted to the house ; but were lodged in another house 
belonging to our host not far distant, which was under- 
going repairs, and was therefore unoccupied. 

Thus passed away the remainder of the afternoon, 
greatly to our dissatisfaction, without repose, and 
without our being able to take any step for ourselves 
or see any part of Tyre. Notwithstanding too all the 
well-meant kindness, we missed here the prompt at- 
tention and arrangement, which we had found under 
similar circumstances at Ramlch. Wc were tired and 
hungry ; and as dinner had been early announced, we 
waited with some imj)aticncc for its appearance. But 
wc waited long in vain ; and not until 9 o’clock at 
evening were we summoned to partake of it. Here 
too a shabby imitation of the Frank style was any 
thing but welcome. As having often to do with 
Franks, our liost had procured a long clumsy table, 
and several coarse chairs to be used with it. This 
was set ill an adjacent room, with plates and rusty 
knives and forks. The dishes and cookery were 
Syrian, with a miserable red wine, the jioorest we 
tasted in the country. The agent and his brother 
partook with us ; but waiting and weariness pre- 
vented enjoyment ; and we were glad to break up as 
speedily as possible. Wc spread our own beds upon 
the carpet of our parlour ; and I wished myself most 
heartily back again upon the ground beneath our 
tent. 

Sunday^ June The progress of our journey 

had now brought us to the sea-coast of Phenicia, and 
into the midst of one of its mighty emporiums. Hi- 
therto along our route, 1 have everywhere entered into 
the historical questions connected with the different 
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acquainted with the outlines both of their past and 
present state. In respect to Tyre and Sidon also, 
there are several such questions of great difficulty and 
grave import; the due consideration of which, com- 
bined with historic sketches, might easily fill out an 
interesting volume. But they have been often dis- 
cussed ; and they present besides a field too extensive 
for a work of this nature- These considerations are 
sufficient, I trust, to excuse me henceforth from enter- 
ing into such investigations ; and also from giving any 
further historical notices, except such as may arise 
incidentally, in close connection with the subject in 
hand. 

We spent this day, the Christian Sabbath, at 
Tyre ; but with less enjoyment and profit to ourselves, 
than we had often done in the midst of the desert. 
The continual presence of our host was a burden ; in 
the house we could neither read nor write, nor indeed 
do any thing by or for ourselves. After breakfast, I 
wandered out alone towards the south end of the 
peninsula, beyond the city, where all is now for- 
saken and lonely like the desert ; and there bathed 
in the limpid waters of the sea, as they rolled into 
a small and beautiful sandy cove among the rocks. 
I continued my walk along the whole western and 
northern shore of the peninsula, musing upon the 
pomp and glory, the pride and fall of ancient Tyre. 
Here was the little isle, once covered by her palaces 
and surrounded by her fleets ; where the builders per- 
fected her beauty in the midst of the seas ; where her 
merchants were princes, and her traffickers the honour- 
able of the earth ; but, alas ! “ thy riches, and thy 
fairs, thy merchandise, thy mariners, and thy pilots, 
thy calkers, and the occupiers of thy merchandise, and 
all thy men of war, that were in thee and in all thy 
company,” — where are they ? Tyre has indeed be- 
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come “ like the top of a rock, a place to spread nets 
upon I ” The solo remaining tokens of her more ancient 
Splendour, lie strewed beneath the waves in the midst 
of the sea; and the hovels which now nestle upon a 
portion of her site, present no contradiction of the 
dread decree : “ Thou shalt be built no more 1 ” ' 

We afterwards went together to the same and 
other points of interest in the city ; and among them 
to the ancient cathedral. The amount of our hasty 
survey of the site of Tyre, is contained in the follow- 
ing sketch. In the afternoon I found myself again un- 
well ; and retiring to the house where our servants 
were lodged, and spreading my carpet in an empty 
room, I rejoiced in being alone, and slept long in quiet- 
ness. 

The peninsula on which 'L'yre, now Sur, is built, 
was originally a long narrow island, parallel to the 
shore, and distant from it less than half a mile. It 
was perhaps at first a mere ledge of rocks ; and inside 
of this, the island was formed by the sand washed up 
from the sea. The isthmus was first created by the 
famous causeway of Alexander; which was enlarged 
and rendered permanent by the action of the waters, 
in throwing the sand over it broadly and deeply. At 
present, the isthmus cannot be much less than half a 
mile in width ; and although consisting of loose sand, 
yet it is covered with traces of the foundations of 
buildings, probably out of the middle ages. It lies be- 
tween the shore and the more nortliern part of the 
island ; so that the latter, as seen from the shore, 
seems to project further towards the south of the isthmus 
than towards the north, and forms here a larger 
bay; although the harbour, or rather road, in which 
vessels lie, is that on the north. The island, as such, 
is not far from a mile in length. The part which pro- 

» Isa, xxiii. 8. Ezek. xxvi. 4, 5. 12. 14. xxvii. 4.27. 
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jects on the south beyond the isthmus, is perhaps a 
quarter of a mile broad, and is rocky and uneven ; 
it is now unoccupied, except as “ a place to spread nets 
upon.” The southern wall of the city runs across the 
island, nearly on a line with the south side of the 
isthmus. The present city stands upon the junction of 
the island and isthmus ; and the eastern wall includes 
a portion of the latter. On the north and west, towards 
the sea, are no walls ; or at least they are so far broken 
away and neglected as to be like none. 

The inner port or basin on the north, was formerly 
inclosed by a wall, running from tlie north end of 
the island in a curve towards the main land. Various 
pieces and fragments of this wall yet remain, sufficient 
to mark its course ; but the port itself is continually 
filling up more and more with sand, and now-a-days 
only boats can enter it. Indeed, our host informed us, 
that even within his own recollection, the water covered 
the open place before his house, which at present is 
ten or twelve rods from the sea and surrounded with 
buildings ; while older men remember, that vessels 
formerly anchored where the shore now is. 

The western coast of the island is wholly a ledge 
of ragged, picturesque rocks, in some parts fifteen or 
twenty feet high ; upon which the waves of the Medi- 
terranean dash in ceaseless surges. The city lies only 
upon the eastern part of the island ; between the 
houses and the western shore is a broad strip of open 
land, now given up to tillage. This shore is strewed 
from one end to tiie other, along the edge of the water 
and in the water, with columns of red and gray granite 
of various sizes, the only remaining monuments of 
the splendour of ancient Tyre.' At theN.W. point 
of the island forty or fifty sucli columns are thrown 

' I mean here, of course, Tyre before it fdl under the Muhamme- 
hefore the Christian era ; or at least dan dominion. 
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together in one heap beneath the waves. Along this 
coast, too, it is apparent, that the continual washing of 
the waves has in many places had the effect to form 
layers of new rock ; in which stones, bones, and frag- 
ments of pottery are cemented as constituent parts. 

There are also occasional columns along the north- 
ern shore. I examined here very particularly the old 
wall of the port, at its western extremity ; where its 
abutments are at first built up along the shore, before 
it strikes off into the water. It is here constructed of 
large hewn stones ; and at first I took it to be of very 
ancient date. But on looking further, I perceived 
that the foundations rest on marble columns laid be- 
neath ; a proof that these portions of the walls at least, 
if not the whole port in its present form, cannot pro- 
bably be much older than the middle ages. 

The remains of the ancient cathedral church of 
Tyre, arc quite in the southeastern corner of the pre- 
sent city. It was in the Greek style, and must hav*e 
been originally a large and splendid edifice ; but is 
now in utter ruin. The eastern end is partially stand- 
ing ; the middle part is wholly broken away ; but por- 
tions are again seen around its western extremity. — 
After a very careful estimate we judged its length to 
have been not less than two hundred and fifty feet, and 
its breadth one hundred and fifty. The area is now 
wholly filled up by the mean hovels of the city ; many 
of which are attached, like swallows’ nests, to its 
walls and buttresses. In the yard of one of these huts, 
lies an immense double column of red Syenite granite, 
consisting of two parallel connected shafts of great 
size and beauty, once doubtless a main support and 
ornament of the cathedral.' Volney relates, that Jez- 
zar Pasha, in the beginning of his career, attempted to 

. ‘ Snch double columns we had where, however, they were much 

before seen only at Tell Hum ; smaller. See above, p. 299. 
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remove this column to ’Akka, to ornament a mosk ; 
but his engineers were unable to stir it from the spot.' 
Other columns of gray gi-anite are strewed in the 
vicinity, and are seen along the streets. The earth- 
quake of 1837 did great injury to these noble ruins ; 
throwing down a lofty arch and several other portions* 
which had been spared till then. 

There is nothing which can serve to connect these 
ruins directly with any known ancient church. Yet 
the supposition of Maundrell is not improbable, that 
this may have been the same edifice erected by Pau- 
linas, bishop of Tyre in the beginning of the fourth 
century, for which Eusebius wrote a consecration ser- 
mon. The circumstances related by Eusebius, show 
that it was a cathedral church ; he describes it as the 
r^st splendid of all the temples of Phenicia.- The 
writers of the times of tlie crusades make no mention 
of the cathedral ; although Tyre was then erected into 
a Latin archbishopric under the patriarch of Jerusa- 
lem. William of T}’Te, the venerable historian of the 
crusades, became archbishop in a.d. ; and wrote 
here his history, extending to the commencement of 
A.D. It was probably in this cathedral, that 

the bones of the emperor Eredcrick Barbarossa were 
entombed.'* 

‘ Volnoy, Veya^’o, tom. ii. p. 190. banossa) was drowned in the Cal} - 
‘ " The account of Eusebius, and cadniis (some say the Cydnus) 
his sermon as preserved by himself, in Cilicia, on his march to the 
arc found in his Hist. Ecc. x. 4. Holy Land, June lOtb, 1190. His 
Comp. Maundrell, March 20. body was first carried to yVntioch, 

' Will. Tyr. xxi. 9. William and deposited in the cathedral be- 
ef Tyre is sometimes spoken of fore the altar of vSt. Peter. Wilken, 
as an Englishman ; others have Gt'seh. der Kr. iv, pp. 139. 143. 
claimed him as of French or Ger- Raumer, Gcsch. der Hohenstaufen, 
man birth ; see Bongars, Prmf. in ii. pp. 430, 437. English chroni- 
Gesta Dei per Francos, No. xi. elers relate, that only his flesh and 
His French continiiator says ex- bowels were ultimately left at An- 
pressly, that he was born in Jeru- tioch: “ Viscera ct cerebrum et 
fealem; ibid. Lc Quien, Oriens Clir. carnem siiam aqua coctam et ab 
col. 1314. Comp. Bibliographic ossibus separatain in civitate An- 
niversclle, art. Guillaume^ &c. tioebia? ; ” Roger Hoved. in Savile, 

■* The emperor Frederic I. (Bar- Scriptor Rerum Anglicar. p. 651 
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The present Sur is nothing more than a market-^ 
town, a small sea-port, hardly deserving the name of 
city. Its chief export is the tobacco raised upon the 
neighbouring hills; with some cotton, and also char- 
coal and wood from the more distant mountains.* The 
houses are for the most part mere hovels ; very few 
being more than one story high, with flat roofs. The 
streets arc narrow lanes, crooked, and filthy. Yet the 
many scattered palm-trees throw over the place an 
oriental charm ; and the numerous Pride of India trees 
interspersed among the houses and gardens, with their 
beautiful foliage, give it a pleasing as])ect. — The tax- 
able men at this time were reckoned at four hundred 
Muhammedans atul three hundred Christians ; imply- 
ing a population of less than three thousand souls. 
Of the Christians, very few are of the Greek rite ; th| 
great body being Grcek-Catholics. The latter have a 
resident bishop ; while the bishop of the former, who 
is under the j)atriarch of Antioch, resides at Ilcisbeiya.^ 
We heard here of no Jews ; though in Jerusalem wga« 
were informed, that two years before, a considerable 
number had taken up their residence in Tyre. 

The earthquake of 1887 fi^lt here to a very 
considerable extent. A large ])art of the eastern wall 
Avas thrown down, and had just been rebuilt ; the 
southern wall also had been greatly shattered, and still 
remained with many breaches, over which one coultL 


Brompton in Seldon, Script. Hist. 
Anglic, p. ll()o. His bones only 
are said to have been entombed at 
Tyre ; Sicard. Chron. in ^Inratori, 
tom. vii. p. Olil. Dandolo in 
Muratori, tom. xii. p. J314, — By 
some strange perversion, there pre- 
vails a legend, apparently of the 
sixteenth century, but reliated by 
niany travellers, that Bmharossa 
drowned in the Kasimiyeh, 
north of Tyre ; see Sandy s*s 


Travels, p. 100. Monconys, i. p.331. 
Pococke, ii. p. 84. Hogg’s Visit to 
Damascus, &c. ii. p. 148. Mod. 
Trav. in Syria, i. p. 52. Lond. 

» See above, pp. 384, 385. 

Seetzen, in 1800, lodged at 
Hasbeiya with “the learned bishop 
of Sur or Saida;” Zach’s Monatl 
Corr. xviii, p. 341. Burckhardt also 
had letters to him in 1810 ; Travels, 
p. 33. 
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pass in and out at pleasure. Several houses were de- 
stroyed, and many injured; so that the inhabitants, at 
the time, forsook their dwellings and lodged in tents, 
regarding the place as ruined. Twelve persons were 
killed outright, and thirty wounded. ' 

Sur at the present day is supplied with water, al- 
most wholly, from two deep fountains with buildings 
over them, a few paces outside of the gate on the north 
side of the peninsula ; the one nearest the gate being 
the largest and chiefly used. This is a singular place 
for fresh water to spring up ; and the conjecture is not 
unnatural, that they stand in some unknown connec- 
tion with the ancient fountains of lias cl-’ Ain. Such 
was the belief of our host and of others in Tyre. He 
related, that some two or three years ago, the governor 
of Sur, having been ordered to furnish a certain num- 
ber of reci’uits as soldiers, collected all the peasantry 
of the district under the pretence of clearing out the 
ancient aqueduct, which was supposed to have come 
to the city. They actually dug for a day or two along 
the isthmus, not far from the gate, and found traces of 
an aqueduct at some depth under ground, consisting of 
very large and tliick tubes of ])ottcry. The governor 
now seized his recruits ; and his object being thus ac- 
complished, the matter was dropped. 

Tyre is said to have been founded by a colony 
from Sidon, two hundred and forty years before the 
building of Solomon’s temple. The original city is 
usually held to have stood upon the main land; and 
Tyre is already mentioned, in the division of the land 
by Joshua, as a strong city, and afterwards under 
David, as a strong-hold. ^ In the letter of Hiram to Solo- 
mon, as given by Josephus, the Tyrians are described as 

^ See Mr. Thomson’s Report, so Josh. xix. 29. 2 Sam. xxiv. 

[often referred to, Miss. Herald, 7. Jos. Ant. vhi. 3. 1. Justin. 

I Nov. 1837, pp. 434. 441. Hist, xviii. 3. 
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already occupying the island.* In the days of ShaU 
maneser, king of Assyria, about 720 b. c., the chief 
city was upon the island, and the city on the land 
already bore the name of Palaetyrus, “Old Tyre;”^ 
the latter submitted to that monarch, while the 
former was blockaded by him for five years in vain.* 
Nebuchadnezzar, also, at a later period, laid siege to 
Tyre for thirteen years ; whether it was, at last cap- 
tured by him, we are not expressly informed. “ Then 
came the celebrated siege by Alexander the Great, 
about 332 b. c., who succeeded after seven months in 
taking the island-city, after having with great labour 
and difficulty built up a causeway or mole, from the 
main land to the walls. For this purpose, Palaetyrus 
was razed, and the stones employed for the mole 
and other works of the besiegers.* Tyre continued 
to be a strong fortress ; after Alexander’s death it fell 
under the dominion of the Selcucida;, having been be- 
sieged for fourteen months by Antigonus. At a later 
period, it came under that of the Homans. The mole* 
of Alexander having remained, had now divided the 
strait into two harbours ; and thus Tyre is described 
by Strabo, as a flourishing trading city, with two 
ports.® Such it was in the times of the New Tes- 
tament, when it was visited by our Lord and his apostles, 
and afterwards by Paul.^ It early became a Christian 
bishopric ; and in the fourth century, Jerome speaks of 
Tyre as the most noble and beautiful city of Phenicia, 


1 Jos. Ant. viii. 2. 7. ib. 5. 3, 
So if TTuXai ’i'vpOQy OY.UaXaiTvpoCy 
Diod. Sic. xvii. 40. Jos. Ant. ix. 
14. 2. Vetus 7)jriis, Q. Curt. iv. 
2. 18. Justin, xi. 10, 11. 

3 Menander in Joseph. Ant. ix. 
14. 2. 

4 Joseph, c. Apion. i. 21. Antiq. 
.. X. 11.1. 

' ^ Jos. Ant. xi. 8. 3. Diod. Sic. 

5^U. ,^0. seq. KaOcupmf rijv TraXaiav 


Xfyofifinjv TvpoVy Kal ttoXXujv fiypid^^^v 
Kopitovffiov TovQ XiOovc, Kartff- 

Kfva^i (^iirXtOpoi' Ttp 7rXdrei> — Quint, 
Curt. iv. 2. seq. 18. “ Magna vis 

saxoruTii ad manum erat, Tyro 
vetcre pracbente.” Arrian. Alex. ii. 
10. seq. 

Plin. H. N. V. 17 . Strabo, xvi. 
2. 23. p. 519. seq. 

^ Matth. XV. 21. Mark, vii. 24. 
Acts, xxi. 3. 7. 
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gnd as still trading with all the world.* Thus it con- 
tinned apparently, under the Muslim rule, and until 
the time of the crusades. ^ 

Not until after they had been for twenty-five 
years in possession of the Holy City, were the crusa- 
ders able to lay siege successfully to Tyre, at that 
time a flourishing city and strong-hold of the Muslim 
power.® William of Tyre, writing upon the spot, 
describes the city at the time as very strongly forti- 
fied ; being enclosed towards the sea, in most parts, 
by a double wall with towers ; on the north, within 
the city, was the walled port, with an entrance be- 
tween double towers ; and on the east, where it was 
accessible by land, it was protected by a triple wall 
with lofty towers close together, and a broad ditch, 
which might be filled from the sea on both sides. 
On the 11th of February, a. d. 1124, the Christian 
host sat down before Tyre ; and on the 27th of the 
following June, the city was delivered into their 
hands. On entering the wealthy emporium, the pilgrims 
were surprised at the strength of its fortifications, the 
size and splendour of the houses, the loftiness of the 
towers, the solidity of the walls, and the beauty of the 
port, with its difficult entrance.® 

For more than a century and a half. Tyre appears 
to iiave remained in the possession of the Christians, 

• Cassius, bishop of Tyro, was Goof^r. baud ii. p. i. 29. soq. 

present at the council of ‘Ca?savca lleuf^stenlierg de Rebus Tyriorum, 
about A. I). 190 or 198; for him Berl. 18:32.8. 

and otlun- bishops, see Roland, Tal. ’ Kin«^ Baldwin I. had besieged 
p. 10.44. Le (iuien, Orioiis C!ir. ii. \i for four months in vain, in 
col. 801. — Him-on. (yomm. in Ezek. ad. 1111. Albert Aq. xii. I — 7. 
xxvi. 7., “ quam hodie cernimus Euleh. Cam. c. .i7. Will. Tyr. xi. 
Bhmnicis no])ilissimam et pulcher- 17. Wilken, Gesch. der Kr. ii. 
riinam civitatem.” Ib. xxvii. 2., p. 227. 

“ usque hodie perseverat ; ut om- » Will. Tyr. xiii. 5. Wilken, 
tiiuni propemodum gentiimi in ilia Gesch. dm* Kr. ii. p. 505 
exerceantur commercia.’^ ' Will. Tyr. xiii. 14. Wilken, 

' See generally Roland, Pal. ib. p. 5J I. So?e generally Will, 
p. 1046. seq. Cellarius, Notit. Orb. Tyr. xiii. 5 — 14. Wilken, ib. pp. 
o. p. 381. seq. Winer, Bibl. Real- 505 — 512. 
wbrterb, art. Tyrus, Rosenmiillcr, 
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and maintained its prosperity. The entrance of the 
port was closed every night by a chain between the 
towers j and the city was celebrated for the manu- 
facture of glass, and the production of sugar.* After 
the battle of Hattin, in a. d. 1187, when Jerusalem 
and nearly all Palestine were wrested froi i the 
Christians by Saladin, this city was almost the only 
place of importance, which held out against his arms. 
The Sultan, indeed, invested Tyre in November of 
the same year; but after three months of fruitless 
effort, was compelled to give up the siege. ^ The city 
afterwards became an apple of contention among the 
Christians themselves ; and about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, appears to have been chiefly, if 
not wholly, under the control of the Venetians; of 
whose property and administration in and around 
Tyre at this period, there exists a very minute and 
faithful account.'* 

The strength and almost impregnable position of 
Tyre, appear to have restrained the rapid and formi- 
dable Bibars from any direct attempts against the 
city at first; although in a. n. 12(>7 he plundered the 
territory round about, under pretext of vengeance for 
the murder of one of his Mainluks ; and did not retire, 
until the inhabitants had paid a fine of blood of fifteen 
thousand gold pieces, and set at liberty all the Sara- 
cen prisoners in their possession. He then granted 
them peace for ten years. Meantime, he subdued the 
castles in the interior, and got possession of Yilfa,. 
Arsuf, and Cmsarea in the south, and of Antioch and 
other cities in the north* ; so that the Christians were 

1 Will. Tyr. xiii. 3. Bt nj. de vii. pp. 371— 387. — A strife amoiiff 
Tiid. par Barat. p. 72. the Christians for the possession of 

* Reinaud, Extr. p. 210. Wil- Tyre; see in Wilken, ib. vi. p. 623. 
ken, ib. iv. p. 225 — 2*33., and the scq. 

authorities there cited. ^ Reinaud, Extr. p. 503. Wu- 

L < In the Report of Marsilius ken, ib. vii. p. 516. 

or go- ^ Wilken, ib. pp. 474 — 478.521. 
SiSbw OTBRia; see Wilken, ib. seq. 
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henceforth confined chiefly to the coast north of Car- 
mel. But such was now the feeble tenor of their re- 
maining possessions, and such the predominancy of the 
Muslim might on every side, that only a single blow 
was wanting, to drive out wholly the name and power 
of the Franks from the Holy Land. 

Hence, when in March, a. o. 1291, Melek el-Ash- 
raf, then Siiltan of Egypt and Damascus, invested 
’Akka, and took it by storm with horrible atrocities 
after a siege of two months * ; on the evening of the 
very day of its capture, the Frank inhabitants of Tyre 
embarked with their effects on board their ships, and 
abandoned this important city to the Saracens, who took 
possession of it the next day.* vSitlon, after some delay, 
was forsaken in like manner ; Beirut was seized by 
treachery ; and the fortifications of both places de- 
stroyed. The subsequent abandonment of ’Athlit (Cas- 
trum Peregrinorum) and Tortosa in the same year, 
completed the entire expulsion of the F rank power from 
the soil of Syria and Palestine.'* 

Not long before this time. Tyre is described by 
Brocardus as fortified on the land side by strong 
quadruple w'alls, with which there was connected on 
the island a citadel with seven towers, regarded as 
impregnable.^ These fortifications appear to have been 
razed by the Saracens, as at Sidon and Beirut; and the 
place itself was abandoned more or less by the inhabit- 
ants. Abulfeda, not many years afterwards, describes 
Tyre as being desolate and in ruins ; and edh-Dha- 
hiry speaks of it in the same manner, in the middle 
of the fifteenth century.* It therefore never reco-» 


^ Wilken, Gesch. der Kr. vii. pp. 
735—770. Reinaud, Extraits, p. 
570. seq. 

“ Marin. Sanut. p. 231. c. 22. 
Abulf. Aiinal. tom. v. p. 98. Wil- 
ken, ib. vii. p. 771. 

D 


1 Marin. Sanut. p. 232. Rei- 
naud, p. 573. 

^ Ero(!ardiis, c. ii. p. 170. 

» Abull”. Tab, Syr. p. 95. Edh- 
Dhahirj; in Kosenmiiller, Analect. 
Arab. iii. p. 19. p. 41. Lat. 
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vered from the blow, but continued apparently to sink 
deeper and deeper in abandonment and desolation. 
Travellers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries describe it as only a heap of ruins, — broken 
arches and vaults, tottering walls and fallen towers, 
with a few miserable inhabitonts housing in the vaults 
amid the rubbish.* Yet Fakhr ed-Din, the celebrated 
chief of the Druzes in the first half of the seven- 
teenth centuiy, made some attem])ts to restore its 
importance, and erected here a spacious palace and 
other buildings ; but they were soon suffered to fall 
to decay ; and, in the time of D’Arvieux, the little 
that remained of the palace, served as a Khan for 
travellers.^ Maundrell, at the close of the same cen- 
tury, found “not so much as one entire house left,” 
and only a few poor fishermen harbouring themselves 
in the vaults.* In Pococke’s day (173<S), the French 
factory at Sidon exported large quantities of grain from 
Tyre *, but the same traveller speaks here only of two 
or three Christian families and a few other inhabitants.'* 
Hasselquist in 17-51 describes Tyre as a miserable vil- 
lage, having scarcely more than ten inhabitants, Mu- 
hammedan and Christian, who lived from fishing," 
In A. D. I 76 O, the Metawileh from the neighbouring 
mountains, having taken possession of Tyre and built ■ 
up the present walls, laid thus the foundation for its 
partial revival. Twenty years later, according to 
Volney, the village, although consisting of wretched?' 
huts, covered a third part of the peninsula ; but its. 
only exports were still a few sacks of grain and cot- 
ton, and its only merchant a Greek factor in the ser- 

• Cotovicus, p. 120. Siindys, D’Arvieiix, Memoires, Par. 

p. 108. “But this once ramoiis Tyre 1735, tom. i. p. 251. 

IS now no other than a h(*a]) of i Mauridrcirs Journal, March 
ruins ; yet they luive a revorent 2()th. 

aspect, and do instruct the pensive ' Poeocke, Dcscr. of the East, ii- 
"'beholdcr.^ with their exemplary p. 82. fol. 

ii. p. 906. • Ueiso, p. 187. 
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vice of the French establishment at Sidon.‘ The ex- 
port of tobacco to Egypt has given it an impulse during 
the present century ; in 1815 this formed already its 
chief staple, along with cotton, charcoal, and wood ; 
and the population was continually increasing.^ Yet 
the greater prosperity and importance of the trade of 
Beirut, will probably prevent any further extensive en- 
largement. 

In connection with the preceding account of an- 
cient Tyre, a question arises in regard to the site 
of the earliest land-city, Palaatyrus ; of which no 
known vestige now remains. The only distinct notice 
we have of its position, is from Strabo, three centu- 
ries after its destruction by Alexander. He says it 
stood thirty stadia south of the insular city.® Both 
the direction and the distance carry it, therefore, td 
the vicinity of Has el-’ Ain. It probably lay on the 
soutl' of those fountains along tlie coast ; and the hill 
in that quarter may perha})s have been its citadel.'* 
That no remains are now visible, is amply accounted 
for by the fact, that Alexander, more than twenty 
centuries ago, carried oft’ its materials to erect his 
mole®j and what he left behind, would naturally be 
swallowed up in the erections and restorations of the 
island-city, during the subsequent centuries. Even in 
the more modern Tyre of the middle ages, what has 
become of her double and triple walls, her lofty 
towers, her large and massive mansions? not only 
have these structures been ovethrown, but their very 

' Volney, Voyage, ii. pp. 194. ^ There are ruins in the plain 

I9G. 208. Comp. Niebuhr, Reise- an hour and a half south of Ras 
beschr. iii. p. 78. el-’ Ain, as noted by my companion ; 

Turner's Tour, ii. p. 101. but these are too distant. Irby 

Strabo, xvi. 2. p. 521. Mti-a and Mangles mention them as “ the 
Tttpov y ifaXairrpog tv rpiaKovra rubbish ot an ancient city;” Tra- 
’’TnHioti;. Strabo is here following vels, p. 197. 
the direction from north to south, See above, p. 402. 

and goes next to Ptolemais 
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materials have in a great measure disappeared j having 
been probably carried off by water, Rnd absorbed in 
the repeated fortifications of ’Akka and other con- 
structions.* 


Monday, June 9,5th. Our journey for this day 
was along the coast from Tyre to Sidon, a distance 
usually reckoned at eight hours. We left the gate 
of Tyre at 6 o’clock ; and following the beach of sand 
along the northern shore of the isthmus, left the high 
and broken arches of the ancient aqueduct upon our 
right. Beyond the isthmus, the path gradually leaves 
the beach. In thirty-five minutes we came to a large 
spring of fine water, once enclosed by a wall ; it is 
highly prized by the Tyrians, wlio suppose it to pos- 
sess medicinal virtues.^ The road now strikes ob- 
liquely across the plain, towards the ])oint of the hills 
where the valley of the Litany, here called Nahr el- 
Kasimiyeh, issues from them. Here, on the high 
southern bank of the Wady, at the foot of the hills, 
stands the Kluin el-Kasimiych, which w'e reached at^ 
o’clock ; an old dilapidated building, on which 


’ The Hebrew name of Tyre 
is (Tsor, rock), which is admi- 
rably adapted to the island, but not 
specially so to the site hero assiffii- 
ed to the land- city. Etymoloj^i- 
cally therefore, and perliaps on 
other grounds, the city upon the 
island might well be regarded as 
the original one; though against 
this view we have the nanuf Pa- 
laetyrus, and this alone, applied to 
the land-city. (Comp. Hengstenb. 
do Rebus Tyr. c. 1.) To avoid 
this difiSiculty, it is sometimes sug- 
gested, in accordance with Volney, 
RqsemniKlgr^and others, that Fa- 


ke tyrus may have been situated 
upon the rocky hill el-Ma’shiik ; to 
which the naiiK! (Tsdr) wouly 
certainly be very applicable. Put 
this hill is east, or rather north- 
easterly, from Tyre, at less than half 
an hour’s distance ; and can there- 
fore have no connection with Stra- 
bo’s Palajtyrus. Winer, Bibl. 
Realwbrterb. art. Tyrus, p. 739. 
note. Rosenmuller, Bibl. Geo^r. 
ii. i. p. 31. Volney, Voyage, ii. 

pp. 200, 201. 

- This spring appears to be the 
same which Pococke calls *‘Bak' 
wok ; ” ii. p. 84. fob 
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Sandys already bestows the epithet of ancient.' At 
this place we stopped an hour for breakfast. The 
Khdn is inhabited ; but the people were all absent, and 
had left their poultry and other effects to the honesty 
of all comers. Our servants looked around for some- 
thing to eat, and found at last some eggs in the nest ; 
these tliey took, leaving money in the nest to pay 
for them. 

Mounting again at 8^ o’clock, we descended the 
steep bank to the river, which here flows immediately 
beneath it, and is crossed by a line modern bridge of 
one arch.- The stream in tliis part is of considerable 
depth, being perhaps one third as large as the Jordan 
above the Lake of Tiberias ; and flows to the sea with 
many windings, through a broad low tract of meadow- 
land. Its name, el-Kasimiyeh, is sometimes said to 
signify ‘ division j ’ and is supposed to have arisen from 
its being the boundary between adjacent districts ; 
though it is more probably derived from a proper 
name.*^ It is the same stream, which under the name 
of el-Litany drains the great valley of el-Biika’a be- 
tween Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, and then breaks 
down through to the sea, by a mountain gorge at the 
south end of Lebanon, as already described.^ This 

' ‘‘An ancient Cane, whose so called as dividinp^ the (>’overn- 
port doth hear the portraiture of ments of Saida and Safed ; Mem. 
a chalice;” Sandys’s Travels, p. ii. p. 5. Paris, 1735. Nau, in 
166. Monconys also mentions the 1674, makes it separate the terri- 
chalice on a stone tablet ; i. p. 331. tories of Saida and Sur ; p. 548. 
Comp. Nail, p. 541. It now forms the line between the 

- In the seventeenth century, districts Ihdad Besharah and BelM 
B’Arvieux and Maundrell describe csh-8hukif. — The form sig- 
a bridge of four arches over the nifies ‘ division jRrdsiV/i is ‘divider,’ 
Kasimiych, broken down and dan- but is used also as a proper name, 
gcrous to be passed; D’Arvieux, JSl-K(isimii/ch seems to he the femi- 
Mem. ii. p. 5. Maundrell, March nine of the relative adjective Kdsi- 
20th. Pococke in 1738 found a derived from this proper name, 
bridge of two arches ; ii. p. 84. * See above, pp. 344, 345. The 

Turner in 1815 speaks here of “a fable respecting the drowning of 
handsomi* new bridge twenty feet the emperor Frederick Barbarossa 
wide ; ” Tour, &c. ii. p. 98. in this river, has already been no- 

^ B’Arvicux in 1659 says it was ticed; pp. 399, 400. note 4. 
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river is now commonly held to be the Leontes of the 
ancient geographers ; and not without good reason, 
thdugh the proofs are certainly not decisive.' By an 
error destitute of the slightest foundation, yet going 
back to the times of the crusades, the Kasimiyeh was 
formerly regarded as the ancient Eleutherus ; a stream 
which all the ancient geographers agree in placing on 
the north of Tripolis, and which Maundrell was the 
first to find again in the Nahr el-Kebir, at the northern 
end of Lebanon.'' 

Our road lay for the remainder of the day along 
the celebrated Phenician plain, sometimes at the foot 
of the mountains, and sometimes near the shore. This 
plain extends from Ras el-Beyad or Abyad, the I’ro- 
raontorium Album of the ancients, nearly three hours 
south of Sur, to the Nahr el-Auly an hour north of 


‘ Edrisi, in the twelfth century, 
describes a river called !Nahr Lan* 
teh^ as descending from the moun- 
tains to the sea between Sur and 
Surafend ; Edr. par Jaubert, p. ^49. 
Reland, Pal. p. 290. This name is 
obviously an Arabic form for the 
Leontes ; and the stream could not 
well have been any other than the 
Kasimiyeh \ especially as the name 
el- Litany, still applied to the same 
in the mountains, is probably only 
a further corruption of Jjcontes and 
Lanteh. — Yet Ptolemy sets the 
river Leontes between Eerytus and 
Si don ; and Strabo also places a 
city Leontopolis between the Tamy- 
ras and Sidon. Ptolcm. v. 4. Stra- 
bo, xvi. 2. p. 520. Reland, Pal. 
p. 457. Ccllarius, Notit. Orb. ii. 
pp. 077. 379. In that case the 
present river el-Auly (the Bostre- 
nus) north of Sidon would corre- 
spond to the Leontes ; and so Man- 
nert astones it ; Phoenic. p. 294. — 
Strabo expressly speaks of a river 
on the north of Tyre, unquestion- 
ably the present el-Kasimiyeh ; but 
unfortunately docs not record its 
name : dra irpoi; Tvfup Trorc/wor; 
xvi. 2. p. 521. 


2 William of Tyre twice men- 
tions this str(*am by Tyre, but 
gives it no name ; vii. 22. xiii. 9. 
Erocardus has it as the Eleutherus, 
c. ii. p. 171.; and so too Marinus 
Sanutus, p. 245. Adrichomius, 
p. 3, &c. &c. Yet the ancients with 
one voice place the Eleutherus 
north of Trij)olis, on or near the 
northern border of Phcnicia; so 
Ptolcm. XV. 4. Strabo, xvi. 2. p. 
518. Plin. H. N. V. 20. See Cel- 
larius, Not. Orb. ii. p. 374. Maii- 
nert, (}eog. von Arabien, Paliis- 
tina, &c. p. 303. Leipz. 1831. Jo- 
sephus also makes it a border river 
north of Tyre and Sidon ; and this 
view is also consistent with the first 
Book of Maccabees ; 1 Macc. xi. 7. 
xii. 30. Joseph. Ant. xv. 4. 1. E. 
J. i. 18. 5. — Maundrell was the first 
to draw attention to the streams 
north of Tripolis; the largest of 
which is the Nahr cl-Kebir,^ an- 
swering in all respects to the Eleu- 
therus; Maundrell under March 
9th. So too Pocockc, ii. p. 204. seq. 
Burckhardt, p. 161. Reland, Pa- 

la?st. p, 291. There exists no ground 

whatever, for assuming a second 
stream of this name in Phenicia. 
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Saida j a distance of ten or eleven hours. Its breadth 
is unequal ; but is nowhere more than half an hour, 
except around the cities of Tyre and Sidon ; where 
the mountains retreat somewhat further. In some 
places they approach quite near to the shore. Tlie 
surface is not a dead level, but undulating ; the soil is 
fine and fertile, and every where capable of tillage j 
though now suffered for the most part to run to waste. 
TJie adjacent heights arc hardly to be called mountains ; 
they constitute indeed the high tract running off south 
from Lebanon, which has some higher blutFs and ridges 
further east, towards the Iliika’a’ ; but as here seen, 
they are low ; and though sometimes rocky and covered 
with shrubs, are yet oftencr arable and cultivated to 
the top. The hills too are enlivened with villages ; of 
which there is not a single one in all the plain, until 
near Sidon. 

We crossed the dry bed of a mountain torrent at 
o’clock, called Abu cl-Aswad; on which are the 
ruins of a bridge with a round arch, now broken down. 
This may be an ancient w'ork ; here too is a ruined 
Khan. At 10.^ o’clock the hills approached nearer to 
the coast ; and we had, on the shore at our left, the 
traces of a former site called ’Adlan, consisting of con- 
fused heaps of stones, with several old wclls.^ On the 
mountains above are two or three villages ; one of which 
is called el-Ansariych ; and in the plain were fields of 
millet in bloom. The side of the projecting mountain 
is here rocky and precipitous near the base ; and in it 

* Sco above, p. 345. tween Tyre » nd Sidon ; but ^ wc 

2 Edrisi speaks of this place in have nothing to mark its position, 
the twelfth century; par Jaub. p. It may or may not have been at 
349. It is doubtless the Adiioun of Adlan ; the adjacent sepulchres 
Nau and the Axlnoii of Pococke. show at least that here must have 
Nail, p. .548. Po( >cko, ii. p. 84. — boon an ancient town. Comp. Po- 
Strabo places the small city (7roXr\'- rurke, I. c. 

7w) Ornithon, Ornithuripolis, be- 
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are many sepulchral grottoes, hewn out the-,|iard 
limestone rock. ‘ 

^hese tombs are very numerous ; ahd were descnbed 
to us by friends who had visited them, as being all of 
the same form •, having a door leading into a chamber 
about six feet square, with a sort of bed left in the rock 
on three sides for tlie dead bodies. The doors are 
gone, and not a bone is left. This accords with the 
account of Nau in a. n. I(i74, who describes them very 
minutely, and was led from their regularity and uni- 
formity to regard them as an ancient Laura of monastic 
cells.* It is perhaps the spot spoken of by William of 
Tyre, as the Tyrian Cave in the territory of Sidon, 
occupied by the crusaders as a strong-hold?'* If so, 
we might compare it witli the “ Mearah (cavern) that 
was beside the Sidonians,” mentioned in the book of 
Joshua.'* The whole suggestion, however, is of very 
questionable value. 

Passing on, we crossed at 11*' €0^ a small dry Wady 
studded with oleanders'*, and came at Ilf; o’clock to a 


Wely near the shore, with a small Khan close by, 
called el-Khiidr, the Arab name of St. George. Five 
minutes beyond is a site of ruins on the left, broken 
foundations and irregular heaps of stones, indicating 
however in themselves little more than a mere village.*? 
Opposite to this spot, high up on the southern slope of 
a partially isolated hill, and hardly half an hour dis- 


1 Nau, Voyage, pp. .'345 — 54B. 
These tombs are mentioned likewise 
by Sandys, p. 166. D’ Arvieux, Mem. 
ii. p. 3. Pococko, ii. p. 84. Also 
in Mr. Thomson’s Report, Miss. 
Herald, Nov. 1837, p. 442. 

2 Will. Tyr. xix. 11. '‘Muni- 
cipium quoddam nostrum, in ter- 
ritorio Sydoniensi situm, spcliin- 
cam videlicet inoxpugnabilem, quae 

"^o dicitur Cavea de Tyro." 

^^i^^as^dtirrendcred to the Sara- 


cens by treachery. Wilken, Gesch. 
der Kr. hi. ii. p. 94. Comp. Ro- 
senmiiller, Bibl. Geogr. ii. i. pp* 
39, 40. 

Josh. xiii. 4. Comp. Rosen- 
miiller, 1. c. 

4 Hasselquist remarks, that he 
first found the oleander (Neriura) 
between Tyre and Sidon; Reise, 
p. 188. We had before seen it in 
great abundance around Wady 
Musa and the Lake of Tiberias. 
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tail%:is a large village with two or three Welys, bear- 
ing ^e name of Surafend. In this name we here have 
the Zarephath of^the Old Testament, and the Sarepta 
of the New ; a place situated, according to Josephus 
and Pliny, between Tyre and Sidon, and belonging to 
the territory of the latter. * Here Elijah dwelt long in 
the house of the widow, and restored her son to life. 2 
Eusebius and Jerome have the name ; and the latter 
speaks of Paula as having visited the spot.® 

In Latin poems of the subsequent centuries, the 
wine of Sarepta is highly celebrated ; though at the 
close of the sixth century, Antoninus Martyr describes 
the place as only a small Christian city.'‘ It is how- 
ever nowhere mentioned as an ancient bishopric ; the 
crusaders first made it the seat of a Latin bishop under 
the archbishop of Sidon ; and erected near the port a 
small chapel over the reputed spot, where Elijah dwelt 
and raised the widow’s son from the dead.* Phocas, 
about A. D. 1185, speaks here of a fortress on the shore 
of the sea. Brocardus a century later says, the place 
had scarcely eight houses, though many ruins indicated 
its ancient splendour.*’ The Christian chapel was doubt- 
less succeeded by the mosk, of which former travellers 
speak as erected here over the widow’s house ; and 
at the present day, the same is probably found in the 
Wely el-Khudr.^ 

’ 1 Kings, xvii. 9, 10. Obad. vs. tions in full, O'llarius, Not. Orb. 
20. Luke, iv. 26. Joseph. Ant. ii. p. 080. seq. Rel. Pal. p. 986. 
viii. 13. 2. Plin. ll. N. v. 19. •• William of Tyre speaks of 

Cellarius, Not. Orb. ii. p. 680. Sarepta as a bishopric, xix. 14. 

“ 1 Kings, xvii. 9 — 24. Other bishops are recorded aftcr- 

Onomast. art. Sarepta. Hie- wards. See J e Quien, Oriens Chr. 
ron. Epist. 86. Epitaph. Paulae, iii. p. 1338. seq. — The chapel is 
p. 673. ed. Mart. — In the Itiner. mentioned by Jac. dc Vitr. c. 44. 
llieros. the name and the distance Marin. San. p. 165. 
from Sidon are lost ; but the descrip- ^ Phocas de Loc. Sanct. } 7. 
tion remains : “ Ibi Elias ad viduam Brocardus, c. ii. p. 171. 
ascendit et petiit sibi cibum;” p. ? Sandy s’ s Travels, p. 166. Qua- 
583. ed. Wess. resmius, ii. pp. 907, 908. Nau, 

^ Sidonius, Apoll. xvii.^ 16. Eul- p. 544. Pococke, ii. p. 85. — The 
gent. Mythol. ii. 15. See the cita- Christian tradition was formerly 
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It would thus seem, that the former city of Sarepta 
or Surafend, stood near the sea-shore; and that the 
present village bearing the same narfie upon the adja- 
cent hills, has sprung up since the time of the crusades ; 
the people having probably chosen to remove thither 
for the same reason, whatever ^ it may have been, 
which has caused the abandonment of all the rest of 
the plain. The mention of the former port and of the 
chapel near by, now marked by the Wely, and also 
the adjacent ruins, all go to fix the former site near 
the sea. William of Tyre likewise gives decisive tes- 
timony to the same effect, when he relates, that the 
.host of the crusaders, as they first marched through 
the Phenician plain on their way to Jerusalem, left 
thejcity of Sarepta on their right.* — In the rocks along 
the foot of the Jiills arc many excavated tombs, once 
doubtless belonging to the ancient city.^ 

Proceeding on our way, we came at 12 o’clock in 
sight of Saida, still at a distance, but looking verdant 
and beautiful in the midst of a foi’est of trees. Ten 
minutes later brought us to a fine fountain near the 
shore, called ’Ain el-Kantcrah ; shaded with mafty 
trees, and watering a small tract of gardens. At 12^ 
o’clock we crossed a water-course from the mountains, 
nearly dry ; and after a quarter of an hour another, ’ 
with stagnant water in spots. Here again were many , 
oleanders in blossom; and on our left the abutments 
of a ruined bridge. We came to ’Ain el-Burak at- 
12*' 55 ', another fine fountain with a pretty streair^ 
running to the sea. In this pleasant spot, M. Katafago| 
of Saida had recently built a house and Khan, an^f 
laid out large gardens, and planted extensive cotton- 

somewhat at fault about this mosk ; D’Arvieux, Memoircs, ii, p. 4. Pa- 

some making it cover the spot ris, 1735. 

wht^re our Lord met the Syrophe- » Will. T^. vii. 22 . 

nician woman ; Matt. xv. 22 . Mark, 9 Comp. D’Arvieux, Mem. ii. P« 

vif."25, 26 , ' See Quaresmius, ibid. 4. Pococke, ii. p. 85. 
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fields. The whole establishment was yet in its com- 
mencement ; . but seemed to promise well. 

At a quarter past one o’clock we reached the Nahr 
ez-Zaherdny, a moderate stream from the mountains ; 
on our right, as we crossed, were the ruins of a modern 
bridge, and near by,^lay a Roman mile-stone. Half 
an hour beyond was another Wady, with a little 
stagnant water ; and at 2 o’clock wc had on our right, 
at the foot of the mountains, the village el-Ghazieh. 
Here tlic mountains retire, leaving a broader plain 
around Saida ; and the meadows and gardens belong- 
ing to the city commence, and extend north to the 
Auly. At 2.^ o’clock we crossed the wide and dry 
bed of a winter torrent in the plain, called Nahr Sanik. 
On its northern .side was a small Khan, or rather 
guard-house, wliere was stationed a quarantine guard 
as an outpost before the city of Saida. The ignorant 
soldiers could not read our bill of health, and refused 
utterly to let us proceed, until they could send the 
paper to the city and obtain permission. They would 
not even allow us to accompany the messenger to the 
gate. There was no remedy but patience ; yet the 
affair cost us a delay and loss of nearly three hours. 
The permission, as wc afterwards learned, was granted 
the moment the paper was presented ; so that at least 
one half of the delay was to be ascribed to the unfaith- 
fulness of the messenger. 

We set forward at length at o’clock ; and very 
soon passed another Roman mile-stone, a large co- 
lumn with a Latin inscription, containing the names 
of Septimius Severus and Pertinax, lying by the way- 
side. The inscription has been several times copied ; 
among others by Monconys and Maundrell. ‘ The 
path led for a time along an avenue of large acacias 
and still larger tamarisks (Turfa), which are com- 


^ Monconys, Voyages,* tom. ii, p. 332. Maundrell, under March 20. 
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raon in this region*, and we rode for the whole way 
among gardens and country seats, until at S’* 50' we 
reached the southern part of the city. Wishing to 
encamp outside, we kept along the eastern wall, passing 
by one gate, and seeking for a convenient spot- to 
pitch our tent in the open ground adjacent. This has 
many trees, and at a distance seemed inviting; but 
on approaching nearer, it turned out to be occupied in 
great part as a cemetery ; while in the open places 
were many soldiers, and the whole was so public, 
that we concluded to enter the town and find a lodging 
there. 

We came therefore to the gate near the N, E. cor- 
ner ; but were again stopped by a (piarantine guard, 
who would listen to nothing until the head of the 
quarantine was called. Meantime, leaving Mr. Smith 
to adjust this matter, we looked further, and found at 
last a place for the tent, near the shore, at the dis- 
tance of fifty or sixty rods N. E. from the city. The 
chief health-officer having been sent for, came him- 
self to the gate, and proved to be a ])ersonal friend of 
Mr. Smith, a ('hristian of some education, who had 
formerly been employed in the schools at Beirut. He 
was greatly rejoiced at thus meeting his friend; and 
gave at once the necessary orders to the guard, to let^^ 
us pass in and out at our pleasure. 

The delay to which we had been subjected, wa^f 
the more to be regretted ; because the day was nov^ 
far spent, and it was already too late to see much of 
this ancient place. I can give therefore only the im- 
pression received from a hasty view. We called upon 
our friend in his office ; and found him busily engaged 
in making out bills of health for several small vessels, 
which were about to leave the port for Beirut and 
Egypt, He sent with us his father-in-law, to show us 
the p6«||ipid the chief buildings of the city. We after- 
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wards called upon the American consular-agent, Ibra- 
him Nukhly, a wealthy Greelc-Catholic, to whom we 
desired to pay our respects. His house was a large 
one, built upon the eastern wall of , the city ; the rooms 
were spacious, and furnished with more appearance of 
wealth, than any I saw in the country. An upper 
parlour with many windows, on the roof of the proper 
house, resembled a summei*-palace ; and commanded 
a delightful view over the country towards the east, 
full of trees and gai'dens and country-houses, quite to 
the foot of the mountains. Ibrahim was an elderly 
man, of dignified appearance and manners ; and gave 
us the uspal pressing invitation to lodge at his house ; 
but wo were already provided for. Several of Ins neigh- 
bours were present or came in ; and quite a divan 
assembled around us. 

In one of the rooms, open to all comers, the child of 
his old age, a daughter five or six years old, lay danger- 
ously ill. Tiie little creature was evidently wasting 
away under a slow fever, and was indulged in eating 
every thing it chose to call for ; indeed all sorts of de- 
licacies were proposed, in order to excite its appetite. 
The father was in great alarm, and evidently much 
affected ; there was no physician in all the place in 
whom lie could put confidence ; and he besought us 
pressingly to examine and prescribe for his child. 
Never did I more long for the possession of some de- 
gree of medical knowledge; for the poor child was 
evidently going down to the grave, in the absence of 
all judicious treatment. 

It was late when we left the house to return to our 
tent.. The gate of the city was already closed, and 
could not be opened without an order from the military 
commandant ; but he was near, and in five minutes we 
Were enabled to pass out. 

Saida, the ancient Sidon, lies on the N. W. slope 

VOL. III. .EE 
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of'a small promontory, which here juts out for a short 
distance obliquely into^ the sea, towards the S. W. 
The highest ground is on the south, where the citadel, 
a large square tower, is situated ; an old structure, 
said by some to have been built by Louis IX. in a. d. 
1253.^ A wall encloses tlie city on the land-side, 
running across the promontory from sea to sea ; it is 
kept in tolerable repair. The ancient harbour was 
formed by a long low ridge of rocks, parallel to the 
shore in front of the city. Before the time of Fakhr 
ed-Din, there was here a port capable of receiving 
fifty gallies ; but that chieftain, in order to protect 
hiinself against the Turks, caused it to be partly filled 
up with stones and earth ; so that ever since his day 
only boats can enter it." Larger vessels lie without 
the entrance, on the north of the ledge of rocks, where 
they are protected from the S. W. winds, but exposed 
to those from the northern quarter. Here, on a rock in 
the sea, is another castle of the time of the crusades, 
the form of which is'in part adapted to that of the 
rock ; it is connected with the shore at the northern 
end of the city, by a stone causeway with nine arches, 
lying between the inner and outer port.” 

The streets of Saida are narrow, crooked, and 
dirty, like those of most Oriental cities. The houses 
are many of tliem large and well built of stone ; and 
the town, in this respect, presents a strong contrast to 
modern Tyre. Those especially along the easterm 
wall, are distinguished for their size and height ; they 
are built directly on the wall, so as to constitute a 
part of it; and enjoy a pure air and a pleasing pros- 
pect of the fields and country. Within the city are 

> This seems to be the stor 3 ' of in 1658 makes no mention of the 
the French residents, and may per- report ; Mem. i. p. 296. 
haps be well founded; Nau, p. 535. ^ D’Arvieux, Mem. i. p. 298. ^ 

Pococke^ ii. p. 87. fol. Turner’s 3 I^iebuhr, Ileisebeschreib. 

Tour, ii. p. 87. Yet D’Arvieux p. 79. 
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six Khans, called by the Arabs Wekdlehs, for the use 
of inercliants and travellers.' The largest of these is 
the Wekalch formerly belonging to the French factory 
and consulate, and still called the French Khan ; a 
large quadrangle of about one hundred and fifty feet 
on a side, with a fountain and basin in the middle, 
and covered galleries all around. It was erected by 
Fakhr ed-Din early in the seventeenth century ; and 
is minutely described by D’Arvieux, who resided here 
for several years as a merchant, soon after the middle 
of the same century. 

The taxable males of Saida, as we were told, amount 
as registered to seventeen hundred ; which, according 
to the usual })roj)ortion, would indicate a population of 
nearly seven thousand souls. Yet Ibrahim, who cer- 
tainly had the best opportunities of information, esti- 
mated the whole number of inhabitants at not over five 
thousand. About two thirds of the whole are Mus- 
lims; one-eighth part Jews; and the remainder Greek- 
Catholics and Maronites in about equal proportions, 
with a very few Arab-G reeks. 

The commerce of Saida, which five-and-twenty years 
ago was still considerable, has of late years fallen off, 
in consequence of the prosperity of Beirut ; the latter 
having become exclusively the port of Damascus. 
The chief' exports from Saida are silk, cotton, and 
nutgalls.^ Indeed, we had now begun to enter upon 
the region, in which silk is extensively cultivated ; as 
is indicated by the orchards of mulberry-trees around 
the villages. The earthquake of 1837 threw down 
several houses in Saida and injured many others ; but 
only a few persons were killed.* 

' Turner, ib. p. ST. For the ® Turner, ib. p. 88. ' 

WekfileU, see Lane’s Mod. Egyp- » Mr. Thomson’s Report in the 
tians, ii. p. ft. seq. This name is Missionary Herald for Nov. 1837, 
sometimes falsely written Okella. p. 434. 
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The beauty of Saida consists in its gardens and 
orchards of fruit-trees, which fill the plain and extend 
to the foot of the mountains. The city and the tract 
around are abundantly supplied with water, by aque- 
ducts and channels which conduct it from the Auly 
and other smaller streams, as they issue from the 
mountains.' The environs exhibit every where a lux- 
uriant verdure ; and the fruits of Saida are reckoned 
among the finest of the country. Hasselquist enu- 
merates pomegranates, apricots, figs, almonds, oranges, 
lemons, and plums, as growing here in such abundance 
as to furnish annually several ship-loads for export ; 
to which D’Arvieux adds also pears, peaches, cherries, 
and bananas, as at the jnesent day.'^ At the foot of 
the mountains, are many ancient excavated sepul- 
chres.'^ 

Saida Avas at this time the point, from which tra- 
vellers were accustomed to make an excursion to the 
residence of Lady Hester Stanhope, about three hours 
distant in the mountains. AV’e had letters to her ; 
but pressed as we were for time, in the hope of still 
being able to visit Ba’albck, we felt no dis])osition to 
avail ourselves of the introduction. Her career Avas 
at least an extraordinary one ; and Avhether she acted 
from the promptings of a noble or a wayward spirit, 
death has noAv closed the scene, and cast his pall over 
her virtues and her follies. 

1 Bevf^gren, Reisen, ii. p. 217. 

Hasselquist describes the ancient 
aqueduct which still suppliers the 
city, as brinj^inj^ the water from 
the mountains, a dist<iiice of two 
German or Swedish miles, i.e. some 
four or five hours ; Ueise, p. 192. 

2 D’Arvieux, Mem. i. p.»‘332. llas- 
sehiuist, Reise, p. 188. Resides 
these fruits, Hasselquist mentions 
also thjftibiimerous mulberry-trees, 
rtfai^ f.^P|pP Sebestenuy from whose 


berries birdlime was made and 
exported, and sumac (Rhus). He 
says tlu^ vine was not cultivated 
around Saida ; yet D’Arvieux, who 
resides! liere a century earlier, de- 
scribes the vine as very abundant, 
yielding grapes of great perfection, 
and a strong though delicate white 
wine ; Mem. i. p. 328. 

3 Described by Maundrell, April 
22. Hasselquist, Reise, p. 189. To- 
cocke, ii. p. 87. 
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Sidon was the most ancient of all the Phenician 
cities ; and is mentioned both in the Pentateuch and 
in the poems of Homei' j which Tyre is not.* In the 
division of the Promised Land by Joshua, Sidon is 
spoken of as a great city, and was assigned to Asher ; 
but the Israelites never subdued it.^ In later ages, 
the younger Tyre outstripped Sidon in the career of 
prosperity and power ; but both were equally re- 
nowned for their commerce, their manufactures, and 
the cultivation of the fine arts, as well as for the 
luxury and vices usually attendant upon commercial 
prosperity.'* When the Assyrian Slialmenescr entered 
Phenicia, about 720 n.c., Sidon an d the rest of 
Phenicia, except insular Tyre, submitted to the con- 
queror, and remained long under the dominion of the 
Assyrians and Persians.^ Under Artaxerxes Ochus, 
about 3.50 n. c., Phenicia revolted from the Persian 
yoke ; and Sidon was captured and destroyed by that 
monarch.'’ Yet it was soon built up again ; and in 
332 li. c. opened its gates to Alexander the Great, 
on his approach.'’ 

After Alexander’s death, Sidon continued alter- 
nately in the possession of the Syrian and Egyptian 
monarchs, until it came at last under the Roman 
power ; this time it was still an opulent city.*' This 


' Gon. X. 10.; xlix. I;3. Iloni. 
Ilias, vi. t280. ; xxiii. 74;3. Oilyss. 
XV. 415. ; xvii. 4-24. — Tho Ifob. nanit* 
sio-nifies fishery;” 

and such is the ancient eiyniolofj^y 
])resorvod hy Justin ; xviii. J. Hut 
Josephus derives it from Sidon the 
oldest son of Canaan, Gcni. x. 15. 
Joseph. Ant. i. (i. 2. 

- Josh. xix. 28. Judg. i. 31.; x. 
12. Jos. Ant. XV. 4. ]., fK rrpoyomoi/ 

’ Isa. xxiii. 2. 3 jzek. xxvii. 8. 

See too the Homeric passages cited 
in note h Virg. iEn. iv. 75. Diod. 
Sic. xvi. 41. 45. Strabo, xvi. 2. 
p. 520. plin. H. N. xxxvi. GO. The 

•E E 


Sidonian architects were also in 
reque.st ; 1 Kings, v. 0. 1 Chron. 

XX ii. 4. Ezra, iii. 7. Strabo (1. c.) 
attribute's to tlu' Sidoiiian.s great 
skill iu philosophy, astronomy, ge- 
ometry, arithmetic, navigation, and 
all the liberal arts. 

‘ IMenander in Joseph. Ant. ix. 
14 . 2 . 

•’ Hiod. Sic. xvi. 42. soq. 45. 

6 Jos. Ant. xi. 8. 3. Arrian. 
Alex. ii. 15. Q. Curt. iv. 1. 15. 

7 Pompon. Mela, i. 12., “ adhuc 
opulenta Sidon, antoquam a Per- 
sis capta, maritimarum urbiuin 
maxima.” 

3 
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was during the times of the New Testament, when 
our Lord visited the territories of Tyre and Sidon ; 
and Paul afterwards found here Christian friends on 
'his passage to Rome.* There doubtless was early a 
Christian church and bishop at Sidon ; though the 
first bishop, whose natne is preserved, was Theodorus, 
who was present at the council of Nicea, in a. d. 
32.5.® In the same century, Eusebius and Jerome 
still speak of Sidon as an important* city ; but we 
know little more of it until the time of the cru- 
sades."* 

The original host of the crusaders, in their pro- 
gress from Antioch towards Jerusalem, in a. d. 1099 
marched along the whole Phcnician coast, leaving 
the strong cities of Reirut, Sidon, Tyre, ’Akka, and 
others, unmolested, so far as -the latter suffered them 
to ffhss by without hindrance. Their first and grand 
object was the Holy City. The Muslim commander 
of Sidon, however, then subject to the Khalif of 
Egypt, at first opposed himself to their progress ; but 
his troops were driven back into the city by the 
pilgrims ; and the latter then rested for several days^ 
in the rich environs, where their light troops brought 
in much booty from the vicinity.* Not until a. d. 
1107, were the crusaders able to undertake in earnest 
the reduction of Sidon ; and even then, at first the 
inhabitants succeeded in purchasing from king Bald- 
win I. a reprieve, with gold. Yet they themselves 
proved faithless j and in the next year (1108) Bald- 

I Matt. XV. 21. Mark, vii, 24. wiirierb. art. Sidon, Rosenmiiller, 
Acts, XX vii. 3. Jiibl. Geto^rr. ii. i. p. 20. .scq. 

See the list of bishops, Rclar.d, ’ Will. Tyr. vii. 22. Wilken, 
Pal. p. 104. Lc (iuieii, Orieiis Chr. Gesch. dor*^ Kr. i. p. 207. 
ii. p. 811.soq. some of the writers, of that aj^o, 

3 Ononiast. art. SidoUj “ urbs Sidon appears as ‘Sa^itta;’ Alb. 

PhceIlice^ 'nsignis.” Aqnens. x.O. 8., 

4 8tt\fginic rally Iceland, Pahest. est 8idoii.” Marin. 8aniit. pp. l-^^- 

|j. Cellarius, Notit. Orb. 245. 

Winer, Bibl. Real- 
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win formally laid siege to Sidon ; but after great ef- 
forts, was obliged to abandon the enterprise. In 
A. D. 1111, the siege was again renewed, with better 
success ; and after six weeks, king Baldwin hacl the 
satisfaction of seeing the city surrendered into his hands, 
on the tenth day of December. It was bestowed as a 
fief on the knight Eustache Grenier.’ 

Sidon remained in the possession of the Christians 
until A. D. 1187, when it fell into the hands of Sala- 
din, without resistance, immediately after the battle 
of Hattin.'* Tlie Sultan appears to have dismantled 
the fortifications, and partially destroyed the city ; 
for when in a. d. 1197» after the hard-fought general 
buttle with Melek cl-’Adil in the vicinity, the Chris- 
tians entered Sidon, they found it desolated. The 
pilgrims stabled their horses in mansions ornamented 
with the cedar of Lebanon ; and cooked their fobd at 
fires fragrant with the odours of the same precious 
wood, collected from the ruins.® The crusaders pro- 
ceeded to Beirut, of which they took possession ; 
while Melek el-’Adil again appeared in their rear, and 
completed the destruction of Sidon.'* 

The Christians, however, rebuilt and occupied the 
city j which, after half a century, was once more 
taken and dismantled by the Sai'acen forces in a. d. 
1249, during the siege of Damietta by Louis IX. of 
France.* Four years latex-, in a. n. 12.53, when an 
officer of the Fi'cnch king with a small party of troops 
had begun to restore the city, a Muslim host again 
approached, and took possession of the place. The 

’ Albert. Aquens. x. 4. 8. 45 — Wilken, ib- v. pp. 33 — 35., and 

; xi. 31—34. Will^ Tyr. xi. 14. the authorities there cited. Reinaud, 
Wilkeii, ib. ii. pp. 21.*’. seq. Kxtr. ]). 380. 

-21. seq. I VVilken, ib. v. p. 41. 

* Bohaed. Vit. Sal. p. 72. Abiilf, .s Beiiiaud, Extr. p, 453, Wilken, 
Anna!, a. h. 583. Reinaud, Extr. ib. vii. p. 323. 

P- 202. Wilken, ib. iii. ii. p. 295. ' * 
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garrison, with a few of the inhabitants, withdrew to 
the castle upon the rock ; which being entirely sur- 
rounded by water, afforded them security ; but of the 
-remaining inhabitants, two thousand were slain, and 
four hundred carried oft* as prisoners to Damascus, 
after the city had beep laid waste.' In July of the 
same year, only a few weeks afterwards, king Louis 
himself repaired to Sidon, and caused the city to be 
rebuilt with high walls and massive towers.'' The 
Templars in a. n. 1260 purchased Sidon from Julian 
its temporal lord ; and, with the exception of its being- 
plundered by the Mogols in the same year, they re- 
tained possession of it for thirty years." In a. d. 1291, 
after the atrocious and terrible overthrow of ’Akka 
by the Sultan el-Ashrafj and the abandonment of Tyre, 
the Templars also left Sidon to its fate, and withdrew 
first^to Tortosa and afterwards to Cy})rus. Sidon was 
taken possession of by the Muhammedans, and once 
more dismantled.^ 

Eight, or ten years before this event, Brocardus 
describes Sidon as a large place ; although a great 
part of it already lay 'in ruins. On tlie north was a 
fortress in the sea, built originally by crusaders from 
Germany ; and on the hill upon the south another, 
then occupied by the 'i'emplars.'' After its abandon- 
ment by the Franks, Sidon appears not to have been, 
like Tyre, entirely forsaken by its inhabitants. Abul- 
feda speaks of it not long after as a small town, hav- 
ing a citadel; and according to edh-Dluihiry in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, it was a place of some 
importance, constituting one of the ports of Damascus, 

1 Wilken, ib. vii. p. 32.% &c. .Sanut. p.221. Wilken, ib. pp. 400. 
&c. Marin. Sanut. p. 220. — This 415. 

was ‘^1* course the present castle in ^ Wilken, ib. pp. 771, 772. hei- 
tlio sea. luiud, p. 570. Comp, above, p. 405. 

Wilken, ib. p. 333. '» Brocardus, c. ii. p. 171. 

, ? Hugo Flagon, p. 736. Marin. 
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and visited by ships.* At the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, Frank travellers describe it as still for 
the most part in ruins, with few inhabitants and a single 
Khan.2 

But about this time, Sidon received a new im- 
pulse from the genius and activity of the celebrated 
Fakhr ed-Din. This Emir of the Druzes, having got 
possession of all the towns along the coast, gave way 
to his propensity for building, not only at Beirut and 
Tyre, but also at Sidon. Here he erected a vast 
seraglio or palace for himself; and also the large 
Khan afterwards occupied by the French, besides other 
structures.'* His policy was to encourage commerce ; 
and although he filled up the port of Sidon, yet in 
consequence of his measures and protection, the trade 
of that city revived to some extent, and a greater 
activity was awakened along the whole coast. ^‘Pro- 
fessing to be liimself descended from French ancestors, 
he treated the Christians in his dominions with great 
equity, especially the Franks; granting privileges and 
immunities to the Latin convents, and encouraging 
the commerce of the French, which had now extended 
itself to these shores."* The consul and merchants of 
this nation at Sidon, managed also to keep on good 
terms with the Emirs and Pashas who were his suc- 
cessors : although in consequence of a temporary quar- 
rel, the consulate was for two or three years removed 


• Abulf. Tab. Syr. p. Kdh- 
Dhahiry in Kosonni. Aiialect. Arab, 
iii. p. 22. Lat. p. 47. 

- Cotovic.p.llG. Saiulys’ Travels, 
p. 164. But this once ainplt' city, 
still suffering with the often changes 
of those countries, i.s at this day 
contracted into narrojv limits, and 
only shows the frandations of her 
greatness,” &c. &c. 

^ B’Arvieux, Mein. i. pp. 303. 
312. 

^ B’Arvienx, M^m. i. pp. 362, 


363. — For notices of the life and 
character of Fakhr ed-Din, see 
Sandys’s Travels, pp. 164 — 166. 
D’Arvienx, Mem. tom. i. p. 337. 
seq. Voliiey, Voyage, ii. pp. 38 — 
43. Mod. Traveller in Syria, i. 
p. 70. seq. Loud. The Emir was 
strangled at Constantinople in a. i>. 
1633, at the age of 70 years. The 
account which honest 8andys (his 
cotemporary) gives of him, is not 
very favourable ; at least not in 
respect to his moral character. 
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to ’Akka ; from which place it returned to Sidon in 
the spring of a. d. 1658.‘ 

At this time, on the establishment of a new house 
at Marseilles for trading to Saida, one of its .partners 
was appointed consul at the latter place ; and D’Ar- 
vieux, a relative, who Jiad already been five years in 
Smyrna, also repaired thither, where he continued 
chiefly to reside until a. d. 1655. To him we are 
indebted for a minute account of the city as it then 
was, and of the state of the French trade.^ 

At that period the French were the only nation, 
who took part in the commerce of Sidon and the 
vicinity.* Their trade had become so extensive and 
firmly established, as to bring annually two hundred 
thousand crowns into the coffers of the Grand Seignor ; 
and was so beneficial to the inhabitants, according to 
D’Afvieux, that had the Franks removed to another 
place, the city w^ould have been immediately aban- 
doned and left desert.^ Saida was the central point, 
and traded directly with the Druzcs ; but the mer- 
chants established there had likewise factors in Ram- 
leh, ’Akka, Beirut, Tripolis, and sometimes Tyre, who 
purchased up the products of the country and trans- 
mitted them to Saida, whence they were shipped to 
Marseilles.® A direct and secure road led from Saida 
to Damascus in two and a half days, over Lebanon 
and Anti-Lebanon ; crossing the Buka’a obliquely, and 
passing by the villages Mcshghurah and Jubb Jenin.® 
Saida was at this time regarded as the port of Da- 

' D’Arvieux, Mem. i. pp. 380. the Kady or the governor ; ibid. i. 
397. seq. 404. — The occasion and p. 301. Nan, Voyage, p. 537. 
progress of the quarrel are detailed ^ D’Arvieux, ib. p. 464. 

ib. pp. 261, 262. seq. < Ibid. p. 311. 

* Mem. tom. i. pp. 294. seq. Ibid. p. 334. Comp. p. 247. 

331. seq. 463. seq. ; tom. iii. pp. 341 seq. _ ^ 

— 374. — At that time there were <> Ibid. i. p. 464. seq. ; ii. P- 465. 
many Jews in Sidon, dwelling in a seq. Maundrell also travelled this 
quarter by themselves ; the keys of road ; Apr. 25th, &C. 
which were caiTied every night to 
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mascus ; but the trade of tlie latter city as_ yet went 
ndore to Aleppo, and turned westwards only at a later 
period. 

The articles purchased and exported by the French 
from Saida, were cotton both raw and spun, silk, rice, 
nutgalls, ashes from the desert, bird-lime, senna, and 
a few other drugs. Hitherto these had been paid for 
in money; but about this time the French began to 
import various articles in return ; among which the chief 
were cloth, spices, dyc-stufts, and some jewelry.' 

The French consul at Saida enjoyed great con- 
sideration throughout tbe country. His jurisdiction 
and title included also Jerusalem ; and it was a part 
of his duty to visit the Holy City every year at . Eas- 
ter, in order to afford protection to the sacred places 
and to the Latin monks.* 

Sucli, with occasional alternations, though with a 
gradual extension, continued to be the state of the. 
French trade at Saida down to near the close of the 
last century.'' In Fococke’s day, the merchants all 
resided in the great Khan, and exported chiefly raw 
silk, cotton, and grain.'* Hasselquist in a. d. 17.51 
gives a more particular notice of their trade. More 
than twenty ships were every year freighted for 
France, laden chiefly with spun cotton and raw silk ; 
but carrying also the beautiful silken and half-silken 
stuffs of Damascus to Italy, and likewise nutgalls, oil, 
and ashes to France. The imports were cloth, spices, 
Spanish iron, and dye-stuffs ; all of which were mostly 

‘ B’Arvieux, Mem. i. p. 334. years aftorwan’s, the Frank trade 
seq. 465. seq. — The French consul wjis {i^reatly depressed by the ex- 
and merchants had orij^inally rcz actions of the Turks ; and for this, 
sided at Damascus, and reruovetl amoiift’ other reasons, D’Arvieux 
thence to Saida ; ib. ii. p. 464. returned to France ; Mem. tom. 

J Maundrell accompanied him on iii. pp. 341—374. Comp. Nan, Voy- 
this journey in a. i>. 1697; see his afro, p. 542. seq. 

Journal, March IPHi. ” t Fococke, Descript, of the East, 

^ lu A. j>. 1665, and fur some ii, p. 87. fol. 
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sent to Damascus, which now furnished great part of 
the trade both of Saida and Beirut.' 

In Volney’s time the French continued to be the 
sole European traders at Saida; and had, there a 
consul and six commercial houses. Cotton, both raw 
and spun, and silk, were still the chief commodities. 
The same traveller gives a general account and estimate 
of the French commerce in Syria at that period.^ 
But in A. D. 1791, .lezzar Pasha drove the French out 
of all his territories, including Saida® ; and since then 
its little trade has been carried on chiefly by the natives. 
At the present day, the tide of European commerce 
has turned to Beirut ; and Sidon is rarely visited by 
foreign vessels. 

'T'Mnday, June 2 G//t. The sun rose upon what 
proved to be our last day of travelling in Syria. Our 
journey lay along the coast from Saida to Beirut, 
usually reckoned a distance of nine hours. But the 
road is difficult ; leading most of the way over heavy 
sands of across rocky promontories ; and presents com- 
paratively little of interest. 

We set off at / 5 '' 10 ', keeping along the sandy 
beacli ; and after a few minutes, passed the Lazai’etto 
of Saida in a pleasant shady spot on our right.^ An 
attendant of Duke Maximilian of Bavaria, a mulatto, 
had been left here by his master ill of the plague ; he 
now lay at the point of death ; and in Beirut we heard 
of his decease.® 

We came to the Nahr el-Auly at 8 £ o’clock, and 

1 Ilasselquist, li else, p. 190. Nic- Olivier, Voyages, &c. tom. ii. P- 
buhr’s account is similar in a. d. 231. 

1 766 ; at that time theve ere here *♦ This appears to he the spot 
fourteen French inerchants, all mentioned hy O’Arvieux as tli (3 
living in the Khan. Iteisebeschr. site of a Khan built hy Fakhr ed- 
iii p. 79. Din, on the shore north of the city, 

volney, Voyage en Syrie, ii. just beyond a rivulet; Mem. i. 
pp. 192. 391. scq. ” p. 326. 

3 Brown’s Travels, 4to. p. 369. ^ See Vol. I. p. 370. 
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in order to cross it, turned for some distance up along 
its southern bank, to a fine old bridge of hewn stone 
of one arch, with mills and a Khan upon the northern 
side. This bridge is the work of Fakhr ed-Din.‘ The 
stream rises in Mount Lebanon, north-cast of Deir el- 
Kamr and Btcdclin ^ from fountains an hour and a half 
beyond the village of el-Baruk j it is at first a wild tor- 
rent, and its course nearly south-west.* Where it 
issues from the mountains, its waters arc taken out to 
supply the city of Saida, and to irrigate the surround- 
ing plain. Yet it here was still a fine broad stream, 
flowing rapidly in a dec]) channel through a verdant 
region. Maundrell remarks, that before his time 
this river had been mentioned by no geographer ; 
since then it has been noticed by all. Yet all ap- 
pear to have overlooked the fact, that this can be 
no other than the ancient Bostrenus, described by 
Dionysius Periegetes as the “graceful” river, upon 
whose waters Sidon was situated.'* 


‘ D’Arvieux says it was ('rectiMl 
by ail Italian arclntoctbrou} 2 ;hthonie 
by the Emir ; ]\Iem. i. p. &27. 

• Bteddiii, for Jleit ed- 

I)in. This siiij^iilar (!oiitraetioi], 
or rather hurried pronunciation of 
Beit, which thus assumes the form 
of a simple b, is very frequent in 
' Dionys. Periej^et. Orbis Terr. I 


TNIoiint Lebanon ; e. f?. Bsherreh, 
Bhannis, Bzummar, &c. Some- 
thing]^ of the same kind is found in 
BeisAn for the Hob. Beth-Shean. 
See Gesenius, Notes on Burckhardt, 
p. 491. 

Burckhardt’s Travels, p. 206. 
scr. 005. : 


K«i Tvpov 'ilyvyhjr, UijfwTov r mav tparinji', i 

HiiLXoe T ay\i((\oyj Kcti avOffiotfraav 

''SaiophnjV lif v^am lloffTpij k, r, X. 

This passaj^o is translated by both the later Latin poets Avieuus and 
Priscianus, as follows. 

Avieiius : 


Hie Tyrus cst o])ulcns, et Berytiis optima, Byblos, 
Sidoniique lures ; iibi labens aj^ininc aitueno 
Cespitis irrigui Bostrenus jugerii liiidit. 

Briscianus : 


Antiqirmiqoc Tyriim, Beryti et mania grata?, 

Vicin unquo muri B}l)]inn, Sidonaqiie pulcram, 

Quani juxta liquido Bostrenus gurgite currit. 

The passages are cited in full by lleland, Pala3st. p. 437. seq. — Mannert 
holds the Auly to be the Leontes of Ptolemy, which however was more 
probably the Kasiiniyeh; see above, p. 410. note K 
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The whole region of the Auly is full of fig and 
mulberry orchards, intermingled with Pride of India 
and other ornamental trees. The loftier peaks of 
Lebanon here began to appear; the hills became 
higher and more I'omantic. Just beyond this spot, 
indeed, the tract of mountains on the west of the upper 
part of the Auly approach the sea, and send out their 
roots quite to the shore. Here the fine plain of Sidon, 
as also the great Phenician plain, terminates ; and for 
many hours further north, the rocky and uncultivated 
coast along the foot of the mountains, is interrupted 
only by a succession of sandy coves. The ancients 
sometimes reckoned this as the beginning of Lebanon 
on the south.' The Auly is still, in this part, the 
southern boundary of the territories of the Emir 
Beshir of Mount Lebanon, extending from Belad esh- 
Skiikif to some distance north of the cedars, and 
including the whole mountain, from the shore of the 
sea to the Biika’a, as well as part of the latter. Only 
the town of Beirut, and its immediate environs, are 
excepted. 

At 6" 10', in crossing the first promontory beyond 
the Auly, there was a charming back-view of’ Saida 
and its groves and gardens. The way was now 
uneven and rough, for nearly two hours, across the 
rocky tract. At 7^ o’clock we came upon the re- 
mains of an ancient Roman road, laid down among 
the rocks and stones, which continued visible for 
some distance. The first cove begins shortly after 
having a long breach of dry heavy sand curving in^ 
land, along which the path leads. Just beyond the 
middle, we reached at 8" 10' Khan Neby Yunas, si- 
tuated near the shore. Close by is the Wely Neby 
Yunas, with a white dome, marking the place where, 

‘ PUn. II. N. V. 20., “ Sidon, Libanus orsus, mille quin^tis 
artilcx vitrt : . . a tergo ejus' moiis stadiis Simyram usque porrigitur. 
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according to the Muhammedan legend, the prophet 
Jonas was thrown up by the fish. Back of this spot 
the mountains retire a little, and give place to a small 
plain covered with mulberry orchards, around the 
village el'Jiyeh.' These trees are kept trimmed down 
very close, in order to make them put forth a greater 
quantity of leaves, for the supply of the silk-worms ; 
but they thus come to have almost the character of 
dwarf trees, and contribute little to the beauty of the 
country, except by their verdure. 

We halted at the Khan, for breakfast. All the 
Khans of this region differ from those we had for- 
merly seen, along the great Egyptian and Syrian 
road. The latter are very large, and were con- 
structed merely for the accommodation of caravans, 
carrying with them their own provisions, both for man 
and beast. But the Khans this side of Tyre (except 
that near the river cl-Kasimiyeh), and thbse still further 
along the coast, arc small ; and while they afford to 
the traveller no lodging beyond a mere shelter, yet 
they are inhabited by a keeper who sells coffee, pro- 
visions, and the like, to the guests, so far as they may 
need ; and furnishes them with fire and the means of 
cooking for themselves. They are hence called in 
Arabic shops (Dukkan) ; and supply in some small 
degree the place of inns. Connected with the Wely is 
a building, containing two or three good rooms, in 
which travellers often lodge for hire. 

At this spot, or in the immediate vicinity, is doubt- 
less to be placed, as suggested by Pococke, the an- 
cient city Porphyreon, mentioned by Scylax, between 
Sidon and Berytus ; and marked in the Jerusalem 
Itinerary, at eight Roman miles north of Sidon.^ We 

} D’Arvieux mentions this village > Itiner. HierosoL ed. Wesseling, 
with the Wely Neby Yiina.s near it, p. 583. Scylax, p. 100.; quoted 
^ting the name ‘ Gie ; ’ Mem. ii. also iu full by Reland, Palasstina, 
P- 329. Also Pococke, as “ Jee ; ’* p. 431. 

89. fol. » . ’ ^ 
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had occupied three liours in reaching the Kh&n. 
Pococke relates, that he saw here “ some broken 
pillars, a Corinthian capital, and ruins on each side 
'of a mountain-torrent.”' In the side of the mountain, 
back of the Khan, are also extensive excavated tombs, 
which my companion had formerly visited, evidently 
once belonging to an ancient city. Porphyreon is 
mentioned also by Polybius, as a city not far south 
of the river Tamyras ; and was of sufficient impor- 
tance to be a bishopric under the metropolitan of 
. Tyre.-’ 

Setting forward again at 8'' 50', we crossed the 
small promontory on the north of the cove ; and, after 
half an hour, passed another Roman mile-stone, the third 
we had now seen. Belbre us was another promontory, 
with a rocky and difficult pass, along which the path 
is cut for some distance occasionally in the rock. This 
was formerly regarded as a dangerous spot ; and a 
guard-house or tower stood on the promontory, to pro- 
tect travellers. * 

After clearing this promontory, and reaching the 
shore of the cove beyond, we came almost immedi* 
ately to the Nahr ed-l)amur, at 10], o’clock. Thiifr 
was now a moderate stream j but, coming from 
mountains, it often swells in winter so suddenly and’ 
powerfully, as to become impassable ; and manf’- 
stories are told of travellers swept away in attempts 
ing to ford it."* Near by were the ruins of a bridge, 
which has often been rebuilt, but can never be made 


> Pocockc, ii. p. HO. fol. 

2 Polyb. V. 68. Peland, Pabest. 
pp.’ 531. 957. — Tho cru.satiors re- 
garded Haifa as the ancknt I'or- 
phyreon ; sec above, p. 194. note *. 
But there seems to be no evidence, 
that a city called Porphyreon ever 
stood on the bay of ’ Akka ; all the 
historkd notices apply equally 
switl better, to the Por- 


phyroon north of Sidon, the position 
of which is certain. 

D’ Arvieux, Mem. ii. p. 329. seq. 
This was the Burj ed-bamur of 
Pococke ; ii. p. 89. fol. 

Maundrcll relates that a Mr. 
Spon, a relative of the traveller 
Dr. Spon, had a few years before 
been swept away and drowned ; 
March I9tn. 
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to Stand the fury of tlie winter torrent. The Damur 
rises on the mountains, far in the N. E. of Dcir el- 
Kamr; and passes down on the north of that place, 
where there is a bridge over it called Jisr el-Kady, on 
the road to Beirut.^ 

In this stream, Nahr ed-Damur, we doubtless have 
the Tamyras or Damouras of the ancients, between 
Sidon and Berytus.^ This circumstance serves to 
mark the difficult pass over the promontory on the 
south, as the jdace of battle between Antiochus the 
Great and the forces of Ptolemy, about 218 b.c. and 
also as the site of the ancient Platanum. Nicolaus, 
the Egy])tian general, had divided his forces, station- 
ing part at Porphyreon, and with the other occupying 
the narrow rocky passage at Platanum, where Mount 
Lebanon comes down to the sea. Antioclms advanced 
with his army from Berytus, and encamped at the 
river Damouras. After reconnoitering the position 
of the enemy, he despatched a party of troops to climb 
the mountain, and attack the Egyptians from above ; 
while other assaults were made in front, and by sea. 
The Egyptians were driven from their strong post ; 
two thousand were slain, as many more made pri- 
soners, and the remainder took refuge in Sidon.’’ This 
Platanum is probably the village Platana mentioned 
by Josephus, not far from Berytus ; wliere the tyrant 
Herod left his two sons, during the mock-trial held 
over them in that city."* It may, perhai)s, have been a 
small fortress guarding the pass. 

On the river Damur and further north, there is a 
fine narrow tract betw'een the mountains and the shore, 

^ In the mountains, stream ’ Poljb. Histor. v. 08, 69. •— 
too bears the name of Nahr el- Antiochus advanced further south- 
Kady ; Burckhaixft, p. 19*2. wards, and afterwards subdued 

^ Strabo, xvi. 2. p. 520., fiini Mount Tabor ; see above, p. 220. 
'^ripvtbv tarn ’ ^itra^v H o » Joseph. Antiq. xvl. 1. 2. ^eq. 

Jmvpac TTora/toy. Polj^bius WTltcs ti/ Kot/q/ ni^i llXartivy KrtXow- 

the name Aa/Jiovpatjf Ub. v. 68. 

VOL, lit; ’ F F 
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V coverM with mulberry orchards. The stream itselC is 
skirted with oleanders. Several villages and small 
convents now came in view, hanging upon the side of 
Lebanon. At 10" 55 ' we came to Khan el-Musry, 
situated upon the sand near the shore } where a rude 
tent close by, was said to mark a station of the Pasha’s 
post. On the mountain opposite were three villages 
and two convents ; the largest village bearing the name 
cl-Mu’allakah. — Another similar Khan, called el- 
Ghufr, succeeded at 11" 3.5'; so named because a toll 
was formerly demanded here. Just before reaching it, 
the straggling village cn-Na’imeh, with a convent, is 
seen on the mountain’s side.' 

Another spot of the like kind is Khan Khulda, to 
which we came at ten minutes past 1‘2 o’clock. It 
is reckoned three hours or more distant from the gates 
^ of Beirut; and persons travelling to Sidon, often come 
thus for to lodge, in order to shorten the next day’s 
journey. 

About ten minutes before reaching the Khan, 
many sarcophagi are seen among the rocks on the 
right, a little way up the side of the mountain ; and 
again, beyond the Khan, tiiey arc (piite numerous on 
both sides of the jiath. These sarcophagi are of ori^, 
nary size, cut from the common limestone rocks 
they lie upon the ground ; the covers of some lie ne! 
them. They \verc obviously made upon the spot, and 
have never been moved. Were they once used as 
sepulchres ? and was here the site of an ancient 
town?^ No other remains are visible in the neigh- 

» This 8('oms to be llic en- Pococko notices these sarco- 

Na’imeh of Edrisi^ betwe en Saida phap, and compares them with the 
and Beirut; he d. scribes it as a tombs at Iksiil near Mount Tabor ; 
stronj^ place of moderate siz(‘, snr- ii. p. H9, fol. Set* above, p. 
rouudia by caroli-tnuhs. It may note Th(\y an* also mentioned 
raftin g by Olivier, Voyages, tom. ii. P 

pthe a(yacent plain. Edrisi par Jau- ‘223. Buckingham, Travels among 
lieirtv'-ij. 355. the Arab Tribe.s, p. 437. 4to. 
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IjoiiChood ; but the name Kliulda suggests the Heldua 
of the Jerusalem Itinerary, the first station south of 
Berytus.' 

Shortly beyond Khan Khulda, the shore trends off 
N. W. to form the large cape of Beirut. After a stop 
of five minutes, we proceeded on our way, and at 12^- 
o’clock the path began to leave the coast. At 1 o’clock 
we crossed the dry Wady Shuweifat, coming down from 
the very large village of the same name, on the side 
of the mountain.^ From this point the mountain also 
runs off more to the right. The promontory of Beirut 
is of a triangular form ; and the town itself lies about 
an hour N. E. of the extreme point or cape. The 
S. W. coast of the triangle is wholly composed of sand, 
driven up into hills by the waves and winds ; and these 
hills are continually encroaching more and more upon 
the cultivated land beyond. The sands now cover the ^ 
whole western portion of the cape j while towards the 
east, between them and the base of the mountains, a 
broad j)lain or valley extends from S. to N. across the 
promontory, full of cultivation, and containing the 
largest olive-grove in all Syria. This grove lies di- 
rectly under the village of Shuweifat above mentioned, 
and bears its name. A more northern part of the plain, 
west of Nahr Beirut, is known as Ard el-Burajineh, 
from a tower called Burj el-Biirajineh. The other 
p^ts of the promontory susceptible of tillage, and es- 
pecially the tract around Beirut, are covered with 
mulberry groves ; the cultui’e of silk being here the 
chief employment of all the inhabitants. The plain 

' Itin. Ilieros. od. Wossoling:, phyroon. — Pococke makes a siTaU 
p. 580. The position of lleldna as Tar sutfgostion as to Heldua and its 
lupked in the Itinerary, 12 Roman position; althon«:h he appears not 
niik^s from Rerytu . and 8 from to have heard the name Khuld^; 
Porphyroon, doe.s not correspond ii. p. 89. fol. 
to Khan Khulda; it would suit - Called also AVady and 

hotter if reversed, viz. 8 Roman by Rurckhardt AVady Ghfidiry; 
^ilcs fromBerytus and 12 from For- p. 1 91 . 

F F 2 
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and the adjacent mountain-side absolutely swarm with 
villages. 

Our path after heaving the shore, turned more 
N. W. and led us over and along the sand-hills on a di- 
rect course towards Beimt ; we thus left the great 
plain and olive forest at some distance on the right. 
About 3 o’clock, we reached the grove of large and 
lofty pines planted by Fakhr ed-Din, called Hiirsh 
Beirut, still more than half an hour from the city.' 
On the northern border of this grove, we found a cor- 
don of soldiers stationed; tlie town being yet nomi- 
nally shut up on account of the plague ; although there 
had been no cases of the disease for two or three 
weeks. Not wishing to deprive ourseU es of the power 
of making further excursions, by entering a place from 
which we could not come out again, we pitched our 
tent within the grove ; and sent word of our arrival 
to our friends. They soon visited us ; but although 
we learned from them, that the cordon was little more 
than a sham, and would probably soon be removed, 
yet as there was some uncertainty, we jireferred tq 
remain where we were for the night, in order tojpb* 
tain more certain intelligence. We now paid off and 
dismissed our muleteer, who had brought us all 
way from Jerusalem. We had been in general welf 
satisfied with him and with his animals ; but ha<| 
never been able to place that confidence in his attacl> 
merit and fidelity, wdiich we had formerly felt towards 
all our guides of the Bedawin. 


' Common ropon .nseribes the century, describes Beirut as hav- 
plantirfg of this f^rove to i’akr ed- ing oti thes south a large fontst of 
Bin ; ^d so t(>o Monconys, i. p. jnnes, extending (piite to Mount 
3«i+. ll’Arvieux, Mem. ii. p. .3.0:1. Lebanon ; Edr. par Jaubert, i. !>■ 

, Maimdrell, March 19th. Yet Edri- 3.35. 

4 si, in the middle of the twelfth 
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The next morning, June 27th, having ascertained 
that the cordon would soon be cither raised or wholly 
disregarded j or, at any rate, would present no hin- 
drance to any excursion we might wish to make ; we 
entered the city, or rather the gardens on the south, 
and took up our abode in the houses of our friends. 
My companion went to the house of Mr. Thomson, 
which had formerly been his own ; while I found a 
home in the family of Mr. Ilebard.' Here our travels 
by land were at an end ; and we were delighted to 
return once more to the order and neatness and com- 
fort of civilized life, and to tlic enjoyment of social 
and Christian intercourse ; where we again could per- 
ceive and feel, on every side, the influence of the 
female hand and the female mind, — an influence to 
which, in our intercourse with Oriental life, we had so 
long been strangers. In my own case, the unremitted 
attentions and kindness of the missionary families, 
under the painful circumstances which rendered my 
presence a burden, demand this expression of grateful 
acknowledgment. But, alas ! for her to whose active 
kindness and sympathy I was most indebted, this tri- 
bute comes too late, and 1 can only lay it on her 
tomb.^ 

Beirut is situated on the N. AV. coast of the pro- 
montory ; and, as already said, an hour distant from 
the cape, directly upon the sea-shore. There was 
once a little port, now filled up ; so that vessels can 
anchor only in the open road. The town is sur- 

' Mr. Bird, tbo oldest member Mrs. Ilebard, a lady of uu- 

of the Syrian Mission, was at this eonimon intidlii^tmce and energy 
tiirie absc'iit with his family in the *)f ebaraeter, died, after a long and 
United States. To bis minute and painful illness, Jan. 1840. She has 
valuable topographical notices and left behind a durable rtunembVance, 
sketches of Mount Lebanon and not only in the hearts of Iut friends, 
Uie coast, the map of that region hut in her intlueiice upon the many 
. iiccompanying this work has been Arab children audfamilies, to whom- 
greatly indebted. she was a benefactress. 

F F 3 
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rounded on the land-side by a wall of no great 
strength, with tow'ers. The houses are high and 
solidly built of stone. The streets are narrow and 
gloomy, badly paved, or rather laid wdth large stones, 
with a deep channel in the middle for animals, in 
which water often runs.' The aspect of the city is 
more substantial than that of any other we had seen 
along the coast. I went twice into the town, and 
saw the only remains of antiquity whicli are now 
pointed out, viz. the numerous ancient columns lying 
as a foundation beneath the quay, and the ancient 
road cut in the rock outside of the south-western wall. 
South of the city gate, near the way-side, is a little 
cemetery, in which one reads the names of Mr. Abbot 
formerly British consul at Beirut, and of Pliny Fisk the 
missionary and man of God. 

The city lies on a gradual slope, so that the streets 
have a descent towards the sea ; but back of the town, 
the ground rises toAvards the south witli more rapidity, 
to a considerable elevation. Ilei'e, and indeed all 
around the city, is a succession of gardens and orchards 
of fruit and of countless mulberry-trees, sometiq^esr 
surrounded by hedges of prickly pear, and giv^Kg 
to the environs of Beirut an aspect of great verc^pe 
and beauty ; though the soil is perJiaps less rich, and 
the fruits less fine, than in the vicinity of Saida#^; 
These gardens and orchards are all reckoned to the ' 
city, and were enclosed in the cordon j in them dwell 
at least one third of the population. The dwellings', 
of the Franks are scattered upon the hills towards the 
south, each in the midst of its garden ; they are built 
of stone in the European style, and exhibit many of 

’ Monconys thus duscrilios Bci- mins fh? chaqiie costu relevps on 
rut aiii its streets, i. p. *‘3-3.5. ; “ La nu'irchent hiS honiiiios.” The san)<‘ 
yilie est .somhro et .sale, Je.s ines form of narrow street is seen also 
^roi^ 'Uvee le ruis.seau an milieu in Jerusalem . 
ijji YlJIl^es ehevaux, et dtjux ehe- 
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the comforts of the West, heightened by the luxuries 
and charm of the East. 

The houses of our friends were in this quarter j and 
commanded a superb prospect. From our windows 
the eye took in the whole great bay north of the pro- 
montory of Beirut, extending to the point near Nahr 
Ibrahim, the ancient Adonis. On the right the mighty 
wall of Lebanon rose in indescribable majesty, with 
one of its loftiest summits, Jebel Siinnin, in full view ; 
’while beneath, between us and its foot, lay spread out 
a broad region covered with green trees and full of 
Beauty. Along the bay, where it sets up to the very 
foot of Lebanon, we could distinguish the mouth of 
the Nahr el-Kolb, the ancient Lyciis, with its cele- 
brated pass marked by Latin inscriptions and Egyp- 
tian monuments ' ; near tlie southern corner is tiic 
Nahr. Beirut, perhaps the Magoras of Pliny*; while 
still more at hand was pointed out tlie region wliere, 
according to tlie legend, the combat took place between 
iSt. George and the dragon.’^ 

Yet what interested me most of all, perhaps, was 
the view of the towering heights of Lebanon, so rich 
in delightful associations drawn from scriptural his- 
tory. As its ridges here present themselves to the 
eye, there is no difficulty in accounting for the name 
Lebanon, signifying in Hebrew the “ White Moun- 
tain.” The whole mass of the mountain consists of 
whitish limestone ; or at least, the rocky surface, as it 


’ Maundivll, IMarch 1 7th. Po- 
cocko, ii. p. H*2. Ihirckharilt, p. UK). 
The Latin inscriptions arc ‘rivt n by 
Maundndl and .Burckhardt. Tlie 
Lj^yptian sculpturi^s arc supposed 
to bo a nioiunncnt of Rcnicscs, the 
reputed Sesostris. 

" Plin. 11. N. V, 20. Comp. Po- 
t^ocko, ii. p. 91. fol. — There seems 
to be not the slightest foundation 
tor regarding the name Mag’oras as 
^ corruption for Taniyras, as sup- 


posed by Mauneit ; Geogr. von 
Pabest. &c. IH.jil. p. 200. 

^ Maundrell, 1. c. Pococko, ib. 
p. 91. Turner’s Tour, &c. ii. p. 
Gl. — The legend has been attach^ 
to this spot at least (‘ver since the 
crusades, and is ofttm mentioned 
by travellers ; see <le Snehem in 
R(*issb. p. 828. Breydenbach in 
Keissb. p. 124. Quarcsniius, ii. 
p. 909. JMonconys, i. p. 3^, &c. 
&e. 
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reflects the light, exhibits every where a whitish as- 
pect.' The mountain teems with villages ; and is 
cultivated more or less almost to the very top. Yet 
so steep and rocky is the surface, that the tillage is 
carried on chiefly by means of terraces, built up with 
great labour and covered above with soil. When one 
looks upwards from below, the vegetation on these 
terraces is not visible ; so that the whole mountain- 
side appears as if composed only of immense rugged 
masses of naked whitish rock, severed by deep wild 
ravines running down precipitously to the plain. 
No one would suspect, among these rocks, the exist- 
ence of a vast multitude of thrifty villages, and a 
numerous population of mountaineers, hardy, indus- 
trious, and brave. The great number of convents 
scattered over Lebanon will be noticed in the next 
section. 

The celebrated cedar-grove of Lebanon is at least 
two days’ journey from Beirut, nctir the northern 
and perhaps highest summit of the mountain, six or 
eight hours north of Jebel Sunnin. It has been often 
and sufficiently described by travellers for the last 
three centuries ; but they all differ as to the number 
of the oldest trees ; inasmuch as in counting, some 
have included more and some less of the younger 
ones.- At present the number of trees appears to be 
on the increiise, and amounts in all to several hundred. 
This grove was long held to be the only remnant of 
the ancient cedars of Lebanon. But Seetzen in a.d. 
1805 discovered two other groves of greater extent'’; 

I ITie name is sometimes said tj Relon to Stei)hau Schulz, who had 
have come from the pereiuiial snow described and counted the cedars, 
upon the mountain; but this dees Sin.e that time, the number of lil<e 
not exist in .sufficient 'luantity, to descrijdions has probably more thiin 
present any p<!r»nancntly marki d doubhal. IJiiKchinp;, Erdlieschr. xi. 
app«’arance. i. p. .‘514. 

Busching enumesrates by name > Zach’s Mon. Corresp. xiii. p 
•no less than twwity-.six travellers .54!). 
betweeu 1560 and J755, from 
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and the American missionaries, in travelling through 
the mountains, liave also found many cedars in other 
parts. I mention the subject here, chiefly in order to 
add the testimony of Prof. Ehrenberg to the same fact. 
This distinguished naturalist spent a considerable time 
on Lebanon ; and informs me, that he found the cedar 
growing abundantly on those parts of the mountain, 
lying north of the road between Ba’albek ainl Tripo- 
lis. The trees are of all sizes, old and young ; but none 
so ancient and venerable as those usually visited. 

To say nothing of the rich mines of discovery in 
physical science, still to be explored in Mount Lebanon, 
the mountain well deserves further examination in a 
matter of historical import. 1 refer to the various 
ancient temples found in several parts of Lebanon, on 
both sides j some of them high up, in places where it 
must have been difficult to build ; and exhibiting a 
style of architecture similar to the wonderful struc- 
tures of Ila’albek. The site of one of these temples 
was visible from our windows, near the village Beit 
Miry, half way up the mountain, at the distance of 
three hours from Beirut. It is called Deir el-Kiil’ah ; 
and was described as built up of immense hewn stones 
without cement, with large columns in front j which, 
as well as the walls, are now mostly overthrown. 
Burckhardt visited not less than four other like temples 
in difl'erent j)arts of the mountain ; and a sixth is 
marked by Mr. Bird at Llusn es-Sufiry in the district 
of ed-Dunniych N. E of Tripolis. Not improbably 
more exist in various other places.' 

Beirut is the ancient Berytus of the Greeks and 
Romans, and perhaps also the Berothai or Berothah 

' For Doir ol-Kurah, compare in tlie vicinity of the convent Deir 
Paxton’s L(‘tters from Palestine, Diinitrw in the district eUKiirah, 
Lett, ix., end. — Of the foiir tern- S. E. of Tanihulus or Tripolis. 
pies seen by Enrckhardt. one is Travels, pp. 29. 173. l7o. 
not far from Zahleh, and the rest 
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of the Hebrew Scriptures. The notices, however, 
respecting the latter, are so very indefinite, that the 
name alone suggests an identity.* As Berytus, it is 
mentioned by the Greek and Latin geographers.** 
Under Augustus it became a Roman colony by the 
name of Felix Julia ; and was afterwards endowed 
with the rights of an Italian city.** It was at Berytus, 
that Herod the Great jirocnred the flagitious mock- 
trial to be held over his two sons.'* The elder Agrippa 
greatly favoured the city, and adorned it with a splen- 
did theatre and amphitheatre, besides baths and por- 
ticoes ; inaugurating them with games and spectacles 
of every kind, including shows of gladiators."’ Here, 
too, after the destruction of .Jerusalem, Titus cele- 
brated the birthday of his father Vespasian, by the 
exhibition of similar spectacle.s, in wliich many of the 
captive Jews perislied." 

In the next succeeding centuries, Berytus became 
renowned as a school of Greek learning, particularly 
of law ; and was visited by scliolars from a distance, 
like Athens and Alexandria. Eusebius relates, that 
the martyr Appian resided here for a time to pursue 
Greek secular learning; and the celebrated Gregory 
Thaumaturgns, about the middle of the third century^ 
after having frequented the schools of Alexandria an» 
Athens, repaired to Berytus, to perfect himself in tlie . 

* 2 Sam. viii. 8. Ezok. xlvii. Ifi. ’ Stnibo, xvi. 2. p. .VJG. ; wIktc 
I n the formor passapje Ik^rothai is he n^Iates that Ih'rytus was takt'ii 
spoken of as l^onians afti'i* havinjj^ been 

(loin of Zobah, (comp. vs. o.) (UhstroyecI by Tryjihon. Ptolciii. 
which app('ars to have included xv. 4. Plin. 11. N. v. 20. 

Hamath; comp. vs. 0, 10. 2 Chr. < Pliii. ib. “ Berytus colonia 

viii.il. In the lattc'r passa^»^o (Ezek. (jiw Felix Julia adju^llabatur.” 
xlvii. 15, J().), the border of Israel Jos(»ph. B. J. vii. 0. 1. Lep:. vH. 
is drawn in prophetic vision, Mppa- bij^. de (’(‘usibus: “Juris Italici 
rently from the M* 'iterranean by sunt Troas, Berytus, Dyrrachiuin.” 
Hamath and I'crothah towanbDa- ‘ Joseph. An ticj. xvi. 11. 1 — 6. 
mascusandHauran. TheBerothah '» Ibid. xix. 7. 5. 
hero meant would 111 refore more Joseph. B. J. vii. 3. 1.; comp, 

naturally Reem to have been an 5. 1. 

inland 
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civil law.- A later Greek poet describes Berytus in 
this respect as “the nurse of tranquil life.”'* It was 
early likewise made a Christian bishopric, under the 
jurisdiction of the patriarch of Antioch ; and is mention- 
ed by Jerome, as one of the places visited by Paula.'"* 

Under the reign of Justinian, in the sixth cen- 
tury, Berytus was regarded as the most beautiful 
city of Phenicia ; its academy continued to flourish, 
and was visited by many young men of wealth and 
rank, who pursued here the study of the Roman law 
in its Greek form. Under the same reign, Berytus 
was laid in ruins by an earthquake, and the school 
removed for a time to Sidon.'* In a later and more 
legend-loving age, in the eighth century, Berytus 
became the reputed seat of the noted miracle, accord- 
ing to which, when an image of Christ was once 
mocked and crucilied by the Jews in scorn, and the 
side pierced with a spear, there issued from it blood 
and water in great quantity.'’ 

The crusaders, in their first progress along the 
coast from Antioch to Jerusalem, in a. d. 1099» 
passed by Beirut, as they did other cities, without any 
attempt to get possession of it ; indeed its commander 
is I'dated to have furnished to them supplies of pro- 
visions and money, on condition that they would 


‘ I'iUsct). do Martyr'll). Pakvst 
C. 4. (l<* Apphiaiio : rz/y ’KXXijnoi 

iraiCiutr tftKa KixrmtcTi^ . . . Toi 

TrXttora kutu Tip’ VtijnvToi’ har}}i>p(nj 
xpoj/oi;. — Socrat. ll'ist. Pec. iv. *27 
do (4 rog^or. Neoca s. otTiU* we rjJ 
’AO))tyTiTrauivrijf}iv)i’ avaxoifiijrrac ir 
Ttj WyavTip i’6/(ov(; ip(U'0(trn\ 

too Cave, Scriptoruni Ecc*. Hist. 
p.82. Ceiiev. 1705. 

- jMomius Dioiiys. xli. tin. lUi- 

puriu; jhoTotn yaXiivaiota rjO'rj)’//. 

lleland, Pala^st. p. 2l(i. Lo 
Quieii, Oriens ('hr. ii. col. 815. >04. 
— Hieron. I'p. 80. ad Eiistocli. 
Kpitaph. Paulai, p. 072. 


^ Ajiathue Hist. lib. ii. p. 51. 
(*d. Paris. In hero speaking: of 
llerylns, Agathias remarks among 
other things : lloWoi Oe rtot 

tiiTruTpi^ai Tt Kai 7rati^tia<; dpiofra 

oV napptTdv tovq 'Viopniiov 
avT(w itt’dXf ’toptvoi ropovr. 

’ See the tract of the doubtful 
Athanasius junior, (‘xhibited at the 
second cenncil of jSicea, a. d. 787. 
Act. iv. Comp. Cave, Scriptor. 
Eccl. Hist. pp. 41 G. 428. seq. Genev, 
1705. ,Iac. do Vitriac. c. •20. The 
story is ({noted in full by (iiiares- 
mius, ii. p. 010. 
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spare -the harvest, the vineyards, and the trees around 
the city.' The place was not captured until a. d. 
1110; when king Baldwin I. took it, after a pOr- 
tracted siege of seventy-five days.* It remained long 
in the hands of the Christians ; and is described as 
surrounded by a strong wall, and as lying in the 
midst of orchards, and groves, and vineyards.'* Beirut 
was made a Latin bishopric, under the archbishoj) 
of Tyre, and the patriarch of Jerusalem.'' In a. d. 
1182, Saladin besieged the town by sea and land, and 
made violent efforts to take it by storm ; but with- 
drew on the approach of the Christian forces from 
Sepphoris, after laying waste the adjacent orchards 
and vineyards.' Five years later, immediately after 
the battle of Hattin, Beirut surrendered to him on the 
eighth day after it was invested.'* 

To the new host of crusaders, chiefly from (Jer- 
many, who reached the Holy Land in a. d. 1197, 
the possession of Beirut became an object of impor- 
tance. It was now a seat of trade ; it occupied a 
favourable position; and the Saracen gallies which 
harboured in and near its port, committed great 
ravages upon the Christian commerce, capturing and 
making slaves of thou-sands of pilgrims as they ap- 
proached the Syrian coasts.** The Christian army 
marched from Tyre uiion this enterprise ; and after a 


» Albert. Aq. v. 40. ^Vill. Tyr. 
vii. 22. 'Wilken, Gosch. der Kr. i. 
p. 267. — The cru.saders .sonictimes 
call Beirut , also Baurim ; Alb. Aq. 
V. 40. X. 8. 

^ Alb. Aq. xi. 15—17. Fulcher, 
Carnot, c. 06. Will. Tyr. xi. 10. 
Wilken, ib. ii. p. 212. 

’ Edrisi par Janbert, p. 055. 
Jac. de Vitr. c. 26. 

^ For the bisho])rie and In.shop.s 
of Beirut, Will. Tyi. xiv. 10. 
XV. 36. xvi. 17. vie 1 xxi. 0. 
Le Quieik Orieiis (dir. iii. col. 1025. 


’ AVill. Tyr. xxii. 17, 18. Bo- 
haed. ^ it. Sal. p. 40. Wilken, ib. 

iii. ii. 11.212. 

Jhihatfd. p. 72. Jac. do Vitr. 
c. 05. Wilken, Gesch. der Kr. iii. 
ii. p. 205. 

7 Two fi^alloys, which escaped 
to JhMriit from the destruction of 
8aladin’.s fl(H‘t in a. d. 1)88, are 
saitl to have captnn'd in the nine 
followinf^ years not le.ss than four- 
teen thousand pilgrims. Wilken, 
(4e.sch i elite der Kr. v. p. 30. Comp. 

iv. i). 202. 
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general battle with the Saracen forces, near Sidon, ap- 
peared before Beirut. They found the gates open ; for 
on the preceding day, the Christian slaves within the 
walls had risen upon the Saracens, and delivered the 
city over to the Christian fleet. It was now given up 
to Amalric, as king of Cyprus and Jerusalem, and re- 
annexcd to the latter kingdom.' 

In the later strife between the emjieror Frederick II. 
and the regent John of Ibelin, Beirut, was seized and 
occupied for a time, in a. d. 1231 , by the imperial 
forces ; but was again abandoned without taking the 
citadel." The city remained in j)ossession of the 
Christians, until the final and terrible overthrow of the 
Frank dominion in Syria, in a. d. 1291 , in the siege and 
storm of ’Akka. After the abandonment of Tyre and 
Si'lon by the Christians, the troops of the Sultan Ashraf 
approached Beirut. The Emir in command announced 
to the inhabitants, that the former truce, which they 
had not broken, should be continued to them ; and, 
at the same time, summoned them to come out and 
meet him with confidence, as he drew near. They 
went forth accordingly in procession, to receive him 
on their borders ; but, false to his word, he caused 
them to be seized and put to death or thrown into 
chains, took possession of the city and castle, and laid 
them both in ruins.' 

In the next following period, Beirut, like Saida, 
appears to have recovered from its desolation, and 
continued to be a trading city. Abulfeda describes 
it as surrounded by a rich soil and gardens, and as 
the port of Damascus.* So, too, edh-Dhahiry, in the 
fifteenth 061111117.“ Frank travellers of the sixteenth 

' Wilkon, ib. v. p. ^ Abulf. Tab. Syr. p. 94. £dh* 

"Wilken, ib. vi. pp. ,'>‘ 29 . ."^ 89 . Dhaliiry in Kosoniiiiiller, Analect 

3 Mar. Sainit. p. Rrinaud, Arab. iii. p. ‘22. Lat. p. 47. 

Extr. p. 570 . WUkon, ib. vii. p. 772 . 
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and seventeenth centuries, speak of the beauty of its 
environs, full of fruits and gardens of all kinds ; 
among which, however, the mulberry already pre- 
dominated ; the culture of silk being, even then, the 
chief occupation of the inhabitants.' Like Saida, this 
city also revived somewhat in the beginning of tlie 
seventeenth century, from the activity of Fakhr ed- 
Din, who made it one of his chief places of residence, 
and erected here an extensive palace j although he 
filled up the port. According to D’Arvieux, Beirut, 
in his day, was twice as large as Saida, and much ' 
better built ; though the chief centre of European 
trade, during that and the eighteenth century, I'c- 
mained at Saida.^ Caravans from Aleppo, l)amasciis^^s|. 
and Egypt, regularly arriv^ed at Beiriit ; especially at*'- 
the season when the silk of each year came intft^ 
market.'' 

Within the present century, and indeed within the 
last twenty years, Beirut has received a new impulse, 
from having been made the centre of European trade 
for this part of the coast, and as the ])ort of Damas- 
cus. Before that time, one or two consular agents 
were the sole representatives of the West. At pre- 
sent, there are resident consuls from most of the Eu- 
ropean powers, and also one from the American 
States ; trade has flourished and been extended by 
the establishment of mercantile houses, some of which 
have branches in Damascus ; and the activity, the popu- 

1 Baumgarten, in a. d. 1508; s(*t* Niebuhr, Roischoschr. ii. p. 40.9. 

p. 225. Villainont, in 1589, p. 22.5. Volnoy, Voyafjje, ii. j). 109. scq. 
Paris, I COO. Neitzschitz, in 1085, Olivier, Voyaffe, &c. ii. p. 218. In 
.spcjaks expressly of the eulture of a. if. 1772 Beirut was bombarded 
silk ; p. 207. Monconys, i. p- 885. and plundered by a small Rus.sian 

IVArvieux, Mem.' ii p. 387. sfpiadron ; Biischin^, Erdbeschr. 
seci. The pab?^^* of the Emir at xi. i. p. 802. 

Beirut is fully doj^cribed t v Maun- » D’Arvimix, ib. ii. p. 848. The 
drell, March IHtlc — F(.;- the irene- Freneh had merchants at Beirut; 

i*al condition ot Beirut and its but merely as agents of the houses 

trade, from that time to tlu? com- in Saida, ib. . 

of the present century, 
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lation, and the importance of the city have been 
greatly increased.^ This circumstance, and the facilities 
of communication with the interior and other parts of 
the country, have caused Beirut to be selected as the 
chief seat of the American Mission in Syria; which, in 
its schools, and by its press, as well as by direct effort, 
has prospered not only in proportion to its means, but 
to an extent far beyond what its limited means would 
have authorized us to expect. 

Such was Beirut, and such were Tyre and Sidon, 
when we saw them ; and also when tlie manuscript of 
these pages was completed, in August 1840. But in 
the middle of the very next month, September 1840, 
Beirut was laid in ruins by a bombardment from the 
combined English and Austrian fleet ; and Tyre, Sidon, 
Haifa, and ’Akka, in their turn, were subjected to the 
like fate. 


CONCLUSION. 

Thus ends the .lournal of our Travels in the Holy 
Land. We had planned an excursion from Beirut to 
Ba’albek, intending to cross the ridge of Lebanon by 
the usual road to Damascus, or esh-Sham, as the na- 
tives usually call it, (by contraction for Dimeslik esh- 
Sham, Damascus of Syria,) and then pass more to the 
N. E. by Zahleh into the valley el-Buka’a. Thence we 

* Nearly sixty years ag;o Yotiiey iifteen thousand, which is probably 
^ives the population of lleirut at nearly correct ; the number having 
six thousand. Voyage, ii. p. 170. greatly iiu . eased under the Egyp- 
Twenty years since it was estimated tian government. Travels, ii. p. 
at ten or twelve thousand; O. v. ‘218. A year later, Schubert gives 
Richter’s Wallfahrten, j). 70. Mod. it at only nine thousand, meaning 
Traveller in Syria, i. p. Oj. Lond. perhaps only those within the walls: 
In 188 CI BUiott makes the popula- lleise, iii. p. 080. 
tion bf town and suburbs to be 
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wished to return over Lebanon by way of the cedars to 
Tripolis, and so along the coast to Beirut. But during 
the first days after our arrival at Beirut, the road to 
Damascus was understood to be shut up by the insur- 
gent Druzes, and the whole Biika’a to be insecure. My 
own Jiealth too, which had been failing ever since we 
reached Tyre, now gave way; and on F riday (J une 29th) 
and for tlie eight following days, I was confined mostly 
to my room. I was thus cut off from visiting even 
Nahr el-Kelb and Deir el-Kul’ah. 

It had ever been our liope, that before this time a 
line of steamers would have been established between 
Beirut and Smyrna; such a line bad been long an- 
nounced, and has since been put in operation. But 
as yet nothing of the kind had been commenced ; and 
we therefore decided to take the English steamer to 
Alexandria, and thence proceed by the French boats. 
We had indeed offei's enough of Greek vessels direct 
to Smyrna, at a much less expense ; but in these ves- 
sels there was not only no accommodation for passen- 
gers, but besides, at this season, we could not hope 
reach Smyrna by such a conveyance under tnirt^^f-. 
days. Indeed, we afterwards learned, that Mr. Ilora^J;^ 
who had made the voyage a few weeks previously 
had been forty days between the two ports. 

English government steamer, the Megan-a, arrived* 
during the night of July 6tb ; and on Sunday the 8th 
we went on board at noon, after attending the En- 
glish service of the mission, held in the house of the 
American consul, Mr. Chasseaud. The boat got under 
way immediately. We found every thing on board in 
the neatest order; the crew were all in their Sunday 
clothes ; and in the afternoon, all were mustered to 
attend the solemn service of the English church on 
deck, each with his Bible and prayer-book. Among the 
passeqiggrs were the two English travellers, >|vhom 
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we had met at Hebron. We were throughout highly 
gratified with the kind and gentlemanly deportment 
of the commander, Lieut. Goldsmith ; with whom it 
seemed to be the constant aim, to keep his ship in 
perfect order, and promote in the highest degree the 
comfort of his passengers. 

We entered the harbour of Alexandria in the af- 
ternoon of Tuesday, July 10th ; and anchored in the 
midst of the leviathans of the Egyptian fleet, which 
now seemed like old acquaintances. Our vessel was 
of course in quarantine ; and as she was to wait a 
week in this port for the arrival of the India mails, 
we preferred to remain on board, rather than venture 
the discomforts and risks of an Egyptian lazaretto. 
In due time the French steamer arrived ; and at the 
end of a week, both vessels were to depart at the 
same hour. On the 17th, at the very last moment, 
after the French boat had closed its communication 
with the sliore, we were admitted on board at 4 
o’clock 1 *. M., and the two steamers left the port to- 
gether, one steering towards Malta, and the other for 
Syta. 

After a long passage, rendered unpleasant by a strong 
head wind the whole way, we anchored at Syra early 
in the morning of July 21st; and having lain tliere all 
day (the vessel being in quarantine), Averc transferred 
again at the last moment to another French steamer ; 
in which, after a Calm and veiy pleasant trip, as on a 
river, we arrived at Smyrna at 11 o’clock a. m. the 
next day. Here, in the hospitable mansion of Mr. 
Temple in the city, and afterwards in the lodgings of 
Mr. Calhoun in the charming village of Bujah, I 
passed several days of great enjoyment. 

A week later, I proceeded to Constantinople, in 
one of the fine steamers that now plough the waves 
of the Hellespont ; accomplishing their voyage ordi- 
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narily in from twenty-four to thirty hours. Here too 
in the estimable families of missionary friends, Messrs. 
Goodell and Schauffler, I was welcomed to a grateful 
home ; and visited all the points of interest at leisure. 
We had arrived on the morning of July 30th, before 
dawn ; and on coming upon deck, I had found myself 
in the midst of the glories which surround the Golden 
Horn. Splendid indeed for situation is Constantinople ; 
magnificent in its gracefid contour of land and water, 
in its towering domes and slender minarets, and in the 
deep verdure of the trees and gardens which every 
where rises above the dwellings ; surpassingly beauti- 
ful as beheld from without; but within, alas, “full of 
dead men’s bones and all uncleanness ! ” 1 rejoiced, 
that the crown of oriental cities had thus been reserved 
for me till the last. 

On the morning of August 13th, my companion, 
Mr. Smith, arrived from Smyrna, in order to accom- 
pany me to Germany ; whither he had been commis- 
sioned to rej)air, in order to procure the casting of 
new founts of Arabic types, for the press at Beirut. 
We embarked the same day on board of one of the 
Danube steam-boats ; and after a slow but pleasant 
voyage across the Black Sea and up the “ dark roil- 
ing” river, skirted with cities renowned in the wars of 
former centuries, we entered the borders of Hungary. 
Our quarantine of ten days was spent at Orsova, in 
the midst of the green Car|)athian chain, above the 
far-famed Iron Gate, hut still below the more romantic 
passes. We lay afterwards for a whole day at Seudin ; 
and saw the first steamer enter and pass up the river 
Save, between that city and Belgrade. Among the 
immense marshes wdiicli stretch along the Danube in 
this quarter, 1 j)rohably inhaled the ])oison of an inter- 
mittent fever ; with which not less than four, out of 
ti c- nine passengers of whom our company consisted. 
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became ultimately affected. We had probably laid a 
foundation for it, in the change from an oriental to an 
occidental mode of life ; and from constant and vigor- 
ous exercise, to the indolence and listlessness of a 
steam-boat. We reached Vienna on the 13th of Sep- 
tember. * 

Here my disorder, after a few days, assumed a new 
and alarming form, and brought me speedily to the 
borders of the grave. One day the physician left me, 
saying to my companion that I should probably expire 
in two or three hours. He afterwards returned, ex- 
pecting to find me dead. Meantime, through the 
mercy of God, a crisis had taken place ; I had slept, 
and was better. Two days later my family arrived 
by forced stages from Dresden ; and from that time 
my recovery was as rapid, as had previously been the 
progress of the disease. For the preservation of my 
life, I regard myself as principally indebted, under 
Gotl, to the judicious care and devoted attentions of 
the tried friend, who had been so long the companion 
of my wanderings in the East. 


' Our voyag^e up the Danube has 
already been described by one of 
the party, Dr. E. Zachariii, a young 
jurist of Heidelberg, with whom I 
had left Vienna in the preceding 
autumn. Ho had travelled through 
Italy, Greece, and apartof Turke}^, 


in search of manuscripts of the 
Byzantine law; and we had now 
met again at Constantinople. Ho 
too was one of the four sufferers. 
See ZachariiL’s Reiso in den Orient, 
Heidolb. 1840, Pref. and p. 322^ 
scq. 
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SECTION XVII. 


HELIGIOUS SECTS IN SYRIA AND PALESTINE. 

The object of tlie present Section is, to embody in 
one view the information to which we had access, 
respecting the various religious denominations and 
parties, prevailing throughout the Holy Land. This 
account contains the result of extensive inquiry on 
the part of the American mission, continued througli 
several years ; in which my friend, the Rev. Mr. Smith, 
bore a leading part. lie had travelled in this behalf 
through the greater portion of the Pashalik of Da- 
mascus, from Hamah on the north to Hauran and the 
Belka on the south, as well as throughout Mount 
Lebanon and western Palestine. The inquiries of the 
mission were, of course, directed cluefly to the state of 
the Christian population in general, and jiarticularly in 
Mount Lebanon. 

The following view of the various Christian sects, 
mav therefore be considered as derived from the best 

t/ 

authority. It is here given as exhibiting their actual 
state, without any reference to the somewhat difficult 
historical questions connected with the subject. The 
remarks near the close, upon the policy to be hoped 
for from Protestant England in behalf of the Chris- 
tians of Syria, must be regarded as my own. 

I. Christian Sects. 

The Chrisdan population of Syria and Palestine 
eu.braces, according to the best and most careful esti- 
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mates, between four and five hundred thousand souls. 
,Itis divided into the following eight sects j viz. Greeks, 
tjreek-Catholics ; Maronites ; Syrians or Jacobites, 
Syriah-Catholics j Armenians, Armenian-Catholics ; 
Latins. 


GREEKS. 

The most numerous of all the Christian sects are 
the Greeks. They are so called in Syria, merely 
because of their professing the Greek faith, and be- 
longing to the Greek church. There are now no 
traces, either in their spoken language nor in the lan- 
guage of their public services, of any national affinity 
with the Greek people. They are Arabs, like the 
other Arabs of the country. Nor, on the other hand, 
are there any indications of a Syriac origin in any 
part ; with the single exception of Ma’lula and its vici- 
nity, on Anti-Lebanon, north of Damascus. In this 
region, the dialect now spoken, as well as the old 
church-books, long since indeed disused, show that the 
inhabitants are originally of the Syriac race. AVith this 
exception, the language of the Greek Christians of 
Syria, both as spoken and as used in their churches, is® 
Arabic. 

The spoken Arabic differs so little from the language 
of books, that all books written in a plain style, are 
intelligible to the common people.* Hence it will be 
seen, that these Christians enjoy the great privilege, of 
having their religious worship conducted in a language 
which they understand, — a privilege denied to those 
of the same churcli, who speak the Greek tongue, 
and to every other Christian sect indeed in Western 
Asia, except their countrymen and relatives, the Greek- 
Catholics. Perhaps, hoAvever, it should be added, that 

’ This important remark is from the very best oppottuuities of form- 
tho pen of Mr. Smith, who has had ing a correct judgment. 
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their church-books^-contain many untranslated tech- 
nical terms, from the Greek j and that on particular 
pcjcasions, or for the sake of variety, certain portions of 
the .service, or even the whole service, is sometimes 
s^4.in Greek. 

VThis is most frequently the case, when the high 
clei^y officiate. It is an important fact, that nearly 
fi not quite all the bishops of this sect, are Greeks by 
birth, and foreigners in the country; — a circumstance 
which shows how great an influence the see of Con- 
stantinople exerts, in the ecclesiastical affairs of Syria. 
It is a fact to be lamented. These bishops rarely 
learn to speak the 'Arabic language well ; of course 
they cannot preach ; and their medium of intercourse 
with the pcoph; in conversation is very imperfect. 
There naturally fails to take place that unity of na- 
tional feeling between the bishoj) and his flock, which 
might lead to national improvement, especially in 
education. A Greek bishop from abroad, able only 
to stammer Arabic, and perhaps not reading it at all, 
and regarding it only as a barbarous dialect (a feeling 
which is inherent in almost every Greek by birth), 
^cannot be expected to take much interest in pro- 
moting a system of national education among his 
flock. It is a natural result, though not arising 
exclusively from the cause here brought to view, 
that nothing of the kind is done. If a bishop thinks 
of establishing a school, as the object of his own parti- 
cular patronage, it will be a school for teaching 
Greek, ancient or modern ; and generally the appa- 
rent ruling motive, even for such a step, will be, 
that he may have around him a sufficient number 
of persons acquainted with the Greek, to assist him, 
when he performs the services of the church in that 
tongue. 

There exists, in the whole country, no school for 
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the education of the Greek clergy*;; ^"i^The, parish priests 
are taken from the ranks of the common people, with 
no other preparation ^or their sacred office, than the 
ceremony of ordination. They are generally selected, 
each by the parish which he is to iferve, from among 
themselves ; and the usual ordination-fee to the bisKdp, 
rarely fails to secure the administration of that rite, 
according to their wishes. These priests are univer- 
sally marrietl, and differ not in character from the 
rest of the people j frequently occupying themselves 
with the same handiwork, from which they obtained 
their livelihood before assuming the ecclesiastical cha- 
racter. They are often the schoolmasters of their vil- 
lages ; if that can be called a school, which consists 
of some half-a-dozen boys coming together at irregular 
hours, and bawling over their lessons, right or 
wrong, wliile their master is engaged in working at his 
trade.* 

The doctrines and ceremonies of the Greek church in 
Syria, are the saiue as in other countries ; and therefore 
need not be described here. 

In its ecclesiastical organization, the Greek church 
in Syria is divided into the two patriarchal dioceses of 
Antioch and Jerusalem ; an arrangement which has 
existed ever since the fifth century.- These are, nomi- 
nally, both independent of the Greek patriarch of Con- 
stantinople ; but are really, to a great extent, under 
his control. 

The head of the diocese of Antioch, is ordinarily 
styled “ Patriarch of Antit)ch and of all the East j*’ 
and on certain occasions, more fidly, “ Patriarch of An- 
tioch, Syria, Cilicia, and all the East.” The Syrian 
bishoprics under his jurisdiction are the following: 1* 
Beirtit, which is the largest j and its occupant is styled 

‘ See the descnptioii of a Greek- « See Vol. II. pP.23, 24.] 

Arab schoolnmsier, Vol. II. p 134. 
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alijpJ on the coast.” 2. Tripolis 

(Tar^i^pius^i *$. *jii!lcdr. 4. Laodicea (’el-Lddikiyeh). 
5. HamaJi. (T. Hums (Emessa);' 7* Saidandya and 
McHlula. 8. Tyre, including Hasbeiya and Rasheiya.'- — 
'Aleppo formerly belonged also to the patriarchate of 
Antioch. But it was severed from it not many years 
ago, on occasion of a dissension between the Greeks 
and Greek-Catholics of that city; and has ever since 
remained under the immediate ecclesiastical govern- 
ment of Constantinople. The Patriarch of Antioch 
usually resides at Damascus ; and from this circum- 
stance is ordinarily spoken of by the people, as the 
Patriarch of Damascus. He also is a Greek by birth. 

The jurisdiction of the patriarchate of Jerusalem be- 
gins at ’Akka, and extends over the whole of Palestine, 
both west and east of the Jordan. The following are 
the bishoprics subject to it : Nazareth, 'Z.’Hkka. 

3. Lydda. 4. Gaza. 5, Sehaste, 6. Nuhalus. 7* Phila- 
delphia (es-Salt). 8. Petra (Kerak). Of these bishops, 
only the bishop of ’Akka resides within his own see; all 
the rest remain shut up in the convents at Jerusalem. 
The patriarch himself is also a non-resident, living at 
Constantinoj)lc ; and never, so far as we could learn, 
visiting his diocese. His place is represented, and the 
business of the ])atriarchate transacted, by a board of 
bishops (Wakils) at Jerusalem." 


GREKK-CATHOLICS. 

The sect of Greek-Catholics had its origin in a 
secession from the Greek church in Syria; which was 
brought about Ijy Roman Catholic influence, not far 
from a century ago. Until recently, this sect existed 
only in Syria , but has now extended itself into Egypt. 


• See above, p 4'>t) at Jerusalem, their convents, 

See the account of the Greeks bishops, Vol. IL pp.89— 91. 
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The Greeks who have elsewhere^|ihiMc|| tli^mselvls 
to the pope, have generally become, aipal^mated with 
the Latin church. 'The Greek-Catholics of Syria, on 
the contrary, are a sect by themselves, constituting 
an oriental papal church. They take indeed the oc- 
cidental view of the procession of the Holy Spirit, be- 
lieve in purgatory and the pope, eat fish in Lent, and 
keep a smaller number of fasting days than the 
Greeks; but otherwise, they subjected themselves to 
few changes, in passing from one*jurisdiction to the 
other. They still enjoy the same privilege as their 
countrymen of the Greek church, in having their reli- 
gious services performed in their native Arabic tongue. 
They observe the oriental calendar ; receive the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s supper, in both kinds, as formerly ; 
and their priests are still allowed to marry. This, 
however, is not done so universally, as among the Arab- 
Greek clergy. 

They have long had their own ^patriarch ; but 
until the country came under the ‘more tolerant go- 
vernment of Egypt, he uniformly resided in Mount 
Lebanon ; where the local authorities have, for many 
years, been under papal influence. He has now re- 
moved to Damascus ; was fully acknowledged by the 
Egyptian government ; and has extended his diocese 
into Egypt. The high clergy of this sect are mostly 
Arabs by birth, and at the same time educated at 
Rome. They thus unite a natural attachment to their 
countrymen, with some degree of European cultivation ; 
and the result is a certain elevation of their sect. 
The patriarch has also established a college for teach- 
ing different languages and branches of science ; which 
however seems, as yet, to have accomplished very 
little.* 

' in Cairo I once attended in company with Messrs. Lieder 

the service of the Greek-Catholics, «Tnd Smith, where the patriarch was 
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The SeCt embraces a large proportion of the most 
enterprising and wealthy Christians in Syria, and pos- 
sesses great influence. Especially do its members 
occupy more than their due })roportion of oflices under 
the government. Some of them were now in high fa- 
vour ; and this secured for the sect, at the present time, 
gi'eat consideration. 

A convent belonging to tlie Greek-Catholics, at 
esIi-Shuweir in Mount Lebanon, has for many years 
possessed an Arabic printing-press ; which supplies 
their own church, and also the Greeks, with most of 
their church books.' 


MARONITES. 

The sect of tlie Maronites furnishes decisive evi- 
dence of a Syriac origin. Its ecclesiastical language 
is wholly Syriac ; though none now understand it, 
except as a learned language. The Maronites also 
not unfrequently write Arabic in the Syriac charac- 
ter.'^ They acknowledge no aflinity with any other sect 
in the country, except through a common relationship 
to the pope. They are disposed to be exclusive, and 
also conceited in the idea of their unparalleled ortho- 
doxy -, and are not much liked by their neighbours, 
even of the papal church ; being generally accused of 
narrpw-mindedncss. 

The Maronites are characterized by an almost un- 


present, conducted the service, and 
afterwards preached a serinon. All 
was in Arabic. The room was small 
and crowded ; the people stood and 
listened attentively to the dis- 
course ; but on a mpl ion of the 
hand by the patriarch, all squatted 
down upon their feet. He was a 
man of noble mien ; his manner 
dignified, full ot ^^esturc, :uid imt 
pressive. (lis sermon, according 
to the judgment of niy companions, 
was well-ordered, logical, full of 
gov') sense and practical force. — 


On the origin of this sect, see 
Smith and I) wight’s Res. in Arme- 
nia, i. pp. fil, ()2. 

‘ This is the celebrated press of 
the convent Mar ydhanna, which 
has been in operation ever since 
A. I). I7ii.‘). Sec Voincy’s account 
of the press and the books print- 
ed, Voyage, vol. ii. pp. 174 — 184. 
Schnurrer, Bibliotheca Arabica, 
p. .‘37f). seq. 

- See also Burckhardt’s Travels, 
p. 22. 
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equalled devotedness to the see* of Rome,"^ and the 
most implicit obedience to their priests. It may be 
doubted, whether there is to be found, any where, a 
people who have ‘feo sincere and deep a reverence for 
the pope, as the Maronites of Syria. Yet they have 
their own distinct church establishment ; and also 
some usages which are not tolerated in the papal 
church in Europe. They follow indeed tlie occidental 
calendar ; observe the same rules of fasting as the 
European papists; and celebrate in the same manner 
the sacrament of the Lord’s supper. But they have 
some saints of their own, and especially their patron 
saint. Mar Maran, not elsewhere acknowledged in 
the papal church. And every candidate for the priest- 
hood, who is not already under the vow of celibacy, is 
allowed to marry before ordination ; so that most of 
their parish clergy are actually married men. I’hey 
have many bishops ; and at their head a patriarch, who 
styles himself “ Patriarch of Antioch.” llis usual resi- 
dence is the convent of Kanobin, on Mount Lebanon, 
back of Tripolis. 

They are found in cities and large towns, as far 
north as Aleppo, and as far south as Nazareth. But 
they are at homo, as cultivators of the soil, only in 
Mount Lebanon ; unless with very few exceptions. 
This mountain they inhabit, more or less, throughout 
its whole range, from its northern end above Tripolis 
to the region of Safcd. But their strong-hold is Kes- 
rawan, a district separated from that of Metn on the 
south by Nahr el-Kelb, and bounded on the north 
by the district of Jebeil. Of this trfvct they are al- 
most the only inhabitants. Throughout the whole of 
the country governed by the Emir Beshir, they are 
more numerous than any other sect. The balance of 
power, which was formerly kept up between them 
and the Druzes, is now entii ely destroyed ; the latter 
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having become far inferior in numbers and strength. 
This is the result of the conversion of the ruling 
family of Emirs, the house of Shehab, who were for- 
merly Muslims, to the Maronite faith’. Their example 
had great influence ; and has been followed by the two 
largest branches of another family of Emirs of Druze 
origin j so that now almost all the highest nobility of 
the mountain arc Maronites.’ 

In the elementary instruction of the common people, 
the Maronites are quite as deficient as the other Chris- 
tian sects in the country. But for a select number, 
and especially for clerical candidates, the patriarch 
has established a college at ’Ain Warkah in Kesrawan, 
which takes a higher stand than any other similar 
establishment in Syria. It deserves great praise, for 
the thorough manner in which it initiates at least 
some of its pupils, into the knowledge of their native 
Arabic tongue. They also study Syriac, Latin, and 
Italian.® 


SYRIANS OR JACOBITES. 

The same evidence of a Syriac origin, which exists 
in the case of the Maronites, is found also among the 
Jacobites. Though they now speak in Syria only 
Arabic, yet their church-service is in Syriac. Indeed, 
the common name, by which they are known in the 
country, is simply Suridn, that is, Syrians. The epi- 


‘ For the history and character 
of the Maronites, see Le Quien, 
Oriens Chr. iii. pp. 1 — 100. Nie- 
buhr, Reisebeschr. ii. pp. 425. seq. 
455. seq, Volnoy, Voyage, ii. p. 8. 
seq. Paris, 1787. Schnurrer de Ec- 
clesia Maronitica, 2 Progr. Tubing. 
1800 ; also Gemnian in Staudlin and 
Tzschimer’s Archiv fiir Kirchen- 
gesch. i. 1. Schnurrer, Bibl. Arab, 
p. 309. seq. Gesenius, Notes on 
Burckhardt, p. 492. 


2 See more on this school in 
Burckhardt’s Travels, p. 185. — 
Seetzen and Burckhardt mention 
also the Maronite printing-press 
at the convent of Kasheiya three 
hours from Kanobin, where their 
church- books in the l^riac lan- 
guage were printed. It was es- 
tablished in A.D. 1802. Seetzen 
in Zach’s Mon. Corr. xiii. p. 553. 
Burckhardt, p. 22. 
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thet Jacobite it is not customary to add ; as there are 
in the country no Syrians of the orthodox Greek rite 
from whom it is necessary to distinguish them (though 
at Ma’lula and in its vicinity there probably existed 
such a community not many generations ago) ; and the 
seceders to the papal church are sufficiently designated 
by the term Catholics. 

The number of the Jacobites in Syria is very small. 
A few families in Damascus and in Nebk, the village 
of Sudud*, and a part of the village of Kuryetein, a 
small community in Hums, with a few scattered indi- 
viduals in two or three neighbouring villages, a similar 
community in Hamah, and probably a smaller one in 
Aleppo, constitute nearly or quite the whole amount of 
the sect. 

They are subject to the Jacobite patriarch, who re- 
sides in Mesopotamia ; and from him they receive their 
bishops. One of these latter has his residence at the 
convent of Miir Musa near Nebk. The Jacobites are 
looked upon by all other sects in the country as here- 
tics ; and as such, and because they are few and poor, 
they are generally despised. 


SYRIAN-CATHOLICS. 

The Syrian-Catholics bear the same relation to*the 
Jacobites, as the Greek-Catholics do to the Greek 
church. They are Romish converts, who still retain 


the oriental rite and the use 

' The large village of Sudud 
lies in the desert east of the road 
from Damascus to Hums. To 
reach it, my companion left the 
great road at Deir ’Atiyeh north 
of en-Nebk, from which Sudud is a 
short day’s journey ; and then fell 
into the same road again at Ilasya. 
In the name Sudud we may recog- 
nise the Zedad (TJV) of the Old 
Testament, on the northern ex- 


of Syriac in their churches. 

tremity of the Promised Land ; 
Num. xxxiv. 8. Ezek. xlvii, 15. — 
The ancient Riblah mentioned in 
the same connection and elsewhere, 
is found again in the present Rib- 
leh, a village ten or twelve hours 
S. S. W. of Hums on the river el- 
*Asy (Orontes), in the northern 
part of the great valley el-Buka*a. 
Num. xxxiv. 11. 2 Kings, xxiii. 33. 
XXV. 6 , &c. See App. pp. 161. 172. 
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The community in Aleppo has long existed in its 
present relation to the pope. But the Syrian-Catholics 
of Damascus and of Rasheiya in Jebel esh-Sheikh, are 
recent converts. Except in these places, there are not 
known to be any otlier communities of this sect among 
the people of Syria. In Mount Lebanon, however, 
tliere are two or three small convents inhabited by 
Syi'ian-Catholic monks. 

AllMENIANS. 

The Armenians in Syria are properly to be regarded 
as foreigners. Yet they have been there so long, that 
the country has become their home ; and they must 
not be overlooked in sj)eaking of the native Christian 
sects. They are found only as merchants and me- 
chanics in cities and large towns ; and nowhere as 
cultivators of the soil. Their character, religious, in- 
tellectual, and national, is the same as elsewhere, and 
need not be described. Their number is very small. 

Their ecclesiastical establishment is distinct from that 
of Constantinople. At their head is a patriarch, who 
is styled “ Patriarch of Jerusalem,” and whose diocese 
embraces also Egypt.' 

AHMENIAN-CATIIOLICS. 

These are seceders from the Armenians to the papal 
church j as the Greek-Catholics are from the Greek 
church. Like them, too, the Armenian-Catholics still 
adhere to the oriental rite, and have changed few ot 
their original ceremonies or dogmas. They are few in 
number; but have their patriarch, who resides in a 
convent at Bzummar, on Mount Lebanon.* It is 
worthy of remark, that this patriarchate existed here 

' See more respecting this pa- “ See Burckhardt’s Travels in 
tmrch in Smith and Dwight’s Kc- Syria, &c. p. 186. 
searches iu Armenia, i. pp. 40. 62. 
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under the protection of the government of this moun- 
tain, long before the sect was acknowledged and had its 
patriarch at Constantinople. 

LATINS. 

Native Roman Catholics, of the occidental rite, are 
very few in Syria. They exist only in connection 
with the convents of the Terra Santa at Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, St. John in the Desert, Nazareth, and 
perhaps a few other places. They are ecclesiastically 
dependent on the convents, and form parishes under 
the immediate charge of the monks. Their language 
is Arabic, like that of all the other native inhabitants of 
the country. 

There are also Latins at Aleppo ; but whether of 
native or foreign descent, was not known. 

CONVENTS. 

Convents of native monks are very rare in Syria, 
except in the district of Mount Lebanon. Besides the 
Jacobite convent at Mar Musa near Nebk, and the 
Greek convents of Saidanaya, and of Mar Jiijis north 
of Tripolis, there is hardly another known to be in- 
habited by natives. All the convents in and around 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Ramleh, Yafa, and in other 
cities, whether Greek, Armenian, or Latin, belong 
entirely to foreigners, and are occupied by them. 

But while such is the case with the other parts 
of Syria, one of the most remarkable features of 
Mount Lebanon, is its multitude of convents. They 
are seen perched upon its rocks and scattered over its 
sides in evei’y direction ; even a glance at the map is 
sufficient to excite astonishment. While monasticism 
has declined, and almost gone out of date, in so many 
ot|},er countries j it continues here to flourish in * its 
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pristine vigour, if not in its pristine spirit. The nu- 
merous convents are many of them small establish- 
ments ; but they are well filled with monks, and 
abundantly endowed. There are also convents of 
nuns. The greatest number belong to the Maronites’; 
but all the other sects above mentioned, excepting the 
Jacobites, have each, at least, one convent, and most of 
them several. 


PROTESTANTS. 

Protestants do not exist in Syria as a native sect, 
nor in any other part of the Turkish empire ; nor are 
they, as such, tolerated. The government recognises 
and tolerates certain known sects of Christians ; and 
the members of these, are allowed to transfer their 
relations from one sect to another, whenever they may 
choose. But Protestants are not among these sects ; 
and therefore no one is legally allowed to profess 
Protestantism. It is by the operation of this principle 
of the Turkish government, and by this alone, that 
the rise of Protestantism in Syria is checked. Very 
many persons, from time to time, show a strong dis- 
position to throw off the domination of their priests, 
and claim their right to the liberty of the Gospel. 
Probably at one time (a.d. 1839), nearly the whole 
nation of the Druzes would have declared themselves 
Protestants, and put themselves under Protestant in- 
struction, could they have had secured to them, in that 
profession, the same rights as are enjoyed by the other 
Christian sects. 

That England, while she has so deep a political 
interest in all that concerns the Turkish empire, 
should remain indifferent to this state of things in 

’ The Maronite convent of Ka- ready the seat of the patriarch be- 
^nolilli is said to have been built by fore a.d. 1445. See Le Quien, 
Theodosius the Great, and was al- Oriens Cbr. iii, p. 63. - 
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Syria, is a matter of surprise.' France has long been 
the acknowledged protector of the Roman Catholic 
religion, in the same empire ; and the followers of that 
faith find in her a watchful and efficient patron ; quite 
as efficient since the revolution of July 'as before. 
The consequence is, that wherever there are Roman 
Catholics, France has interested partisans j and were 
she to land troops in Syria to-morrow, every Roman 
Catholic would receive them with open arms, includ- 
ing the whole Maronitc nation, now armed and power- 
ful. In the members of the Greek church, still more 
numerous, but not now armed, the Russians have even 
warmer partisans. In Syria, the famed power of Russia 
is their boast j and though this feeling is carefully con- 
cealed from the Muslims, and would not be expressed 
to an Englishman, it often amounts almost to enthu- 
siasm. Hence, wherever Russia sends her agents, they 
find confidential friends and informants ; and were she 
to invade the country, thousands would give her troops 
a hearty welcome. 

But where are England’s partisans in any part of 
Turkey ? Not a single sect, be it ever so small, looks 
to her as its natural guardian. Her wealth and her 
power are indeed admired ; her citizens, wherever they 
travel, are respected ; and the native Christians of 
every sect, when groaning under oppression, would 
welcome a government established by her, as a relief. 
Yet in this, they would not be drawn by any positive 
attaehment, but forced by a desire to escape from suf- 
fering. England has no party in Syria bound to her 
hy any direct tie. 

Far different would be the case, did there exist in 
%ria a sect of Protestant Christians. There is no 

' The following’ remarks were volution and reversion of Syria to 
hrst penned in a. d. 1839 ; but I the immediate authority of the Si^ 
do not perceive that the recent re- tan, detract at all from their force; 
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other Protestant power to whom such a sect could 
look for protection, nor would they wish to look else- 
where; for England’s protection, whenever granted, 
is known to be more efficient than any other. To 
secure the existence of such a sect, the Englisli govern- 
ment needs to take but a single step, and that unat- 
tended by difficulty or danger. It needs simply to ob- 
tain, for native Protestants, the same acknowledgment 
and yights, that are granted to other acknowledged 
Christian sects. Such a request, earnestly made, the 
Turkish government could not refuse. And were it 
done, but few years would probably elapse, before 
many in Syria w'ould bear the Protestant name ; and, 
it is hoped, would also be sincere and cordial adherents 
of the Protestant faith. 

II. Muiiammedans and other Sects. 

I add here merely the names of the other religious 
sects in Palestine and Western Syria, not Christians. 

The Muhammedans, who constitute the lords of the 
country and the mass of the population, are Sunnites of 
the orthodox faith, and require no description. 

The Metdwileh (Sing. Mutawaly) have their chief 
seat in the district Ilelad Besluirah, and the vicinity, 
and have been already noticed. They are of the sect 
of ’Aly, and their faith is kindred to that of the Shiites 
(Shi’ah), the Muhammedans of Persia ; but they are 
here regarded as heretics. ' 

The Druzes (ed-Deruz, Sing. ed-I)era/y) are at 
home upon Mount Lebanon ; but dwell also as far 
south as the district of el-Jebel west of Safed, in some 
parts of Ilauran, and around Damascus. They were 
formerly masters of the country of Mount Lebanon 

' Sale’s Koran, Prelim. Disc, age, ii. p. 77. seq. Paris, 1787. See 

viil. Niebuhr, Reisebosclir. ii. above, pp. 373, 374. 376. 
p.270. seq. 426. seq. Volney, Voy- 
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and the adjacent coast ; but are now surpassed in num- 
bers and power by the Maronites, as already described. 
The Druzes appear to have sprung up out of one of 
the many Muhammedan sects (the Karmathians) of 
the centuries before the crusades ; and the insane 
Hakim, Khalif of Egypt, is regarded as their deity.* 
The Druzes keep their religious tenets and practices 
secret ; though they have formerly professed themselves 
to be Muhammedans. Not a few of their books, how- 
ever, containing the dogmas of their religion, have found 
their way by the fortune of war, or other chances, to 
the libraries of Europe, particularly to Rome and Paris ; 
and from these De Sacy compiled his work upon this 
people, the last-published production of his long and 
learned career. In the course of the insurrection of 
1838, many of their books were also seized by the 
Egyptians ; one or two of which were purchased by 
the missionaries at Beirut, and others arc said to have 
reached Europe. After the return of peace, the Druzes 
came in throngs to put themselves under Christian in- 
struction ; and although the motive at the moment was 
perhaps political, yet had it been possible to take proper 
advantage of the movement, it might probably have 
residted in an extensive and beneficial change in their 
relations. ^ 

The Nusairlyeh^ ai'e also regarded as the offspring 
of one of the early Midiammedan sects, probably the 
Karmathians. They too keep their religion a secret ; 
and often conform externally to the faith of those by 
whom they are surrounded, whether Mussulmans or 
Christians. Their chief seat is the range of mountains 

’ SeeVol. II. p. 45. p. 37. scq. Par. 1787. Burckliardt’s 

- On the Druzes, see especially. Travels, pp. 193 — 205. Gesenius, 
Do Sacy, Expose de la Religion des Notes on Eurckhardt, pp. 523, 524. 
I^ruzes, &c. 2 tom. Paris, 1838, Usually called Ansairtyeh^ by 

®vo. Also Niebuhr, Keisebeschr. ii. a vulgar corruption. 

P- 428. seq. Yolney, Voyage, ii. 
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extending on the north of Mount Lebanon towards 
Antioch ; which takes from them the name of Jebel 
en-Nusairiyeh ; but they are found scattered in villages, 
as far south as the vicinity of Banias. The accounts 
respecting them are as yet very imperfect. ' 

The Ismaelites (Isma’iliyeh) were originally a reli- 
gious-political subdivision of the Shiites (Shi’ah) ; and 
are now the comparatively feeble remains of the people, 
who became too well known in the time of the crusades, 
under the name of the Assassins. They likewise pos- 
sess a secret mystical religion ; and still have their chief 
seat, as formerly, in the castle of Masyad or Masyaf, 
on the mountains west of Hamah. ’ 


> SeeBarhebr. Chron. Syr. p. 1 78. 
Assemani Bibliotb. Oriental, toni. 
ii. p. 318., where an account of 
their origin is given. Pococke, 
Spec. Hist. Arab. ed. L pj). 'lb. 
265, Maundrell, under March 4th, 
Niebuhr, Rcisebeschr. ii. p. 439. 
seq. Volney, Voyage, ii. p. 1, seq. 
Burckhardt’s Travels, pp. lol. 
seq. Gesenius, Notes on Burck- 
hardt, p. 517. — This people was 
visited in 1840 by the Kev. Mr. 
Thomson of Beirut ; whose report, 
however, adds little to our previous 
information respecting them. See 


the Missionary Herald for Feb. and 
March, 1841. 

‘ wSee Von Hammer’s Gesch. der 
Assassinen, Stuttg. 1818. Wilken, 
(resell, der Kr. ii. p. 240. seq. 
(^uatremere. Notice Historique sur 
les Ismael ions, in Fundgr. des Ori- 
ents, iv. p. 339. seq. Also Niebuhr, 
Rcisebeschr. ii. p. 444. seq. Burck- 
hardt’s Travels, p. 150. seq. Geso- 
nius, Notes on Burckhardt, p.514 — 
517. — Abulfed. Tab. Syr. p. 20. 
Schultv ns, Index in Vit. Salad, art. 
Aldaiatfi. 
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Note XL. Page 48. 

Itineraries. In April, 1835, the Kcv. Mr. Smith made a journey 
from Beirut along the coast to Yafa, and thence to Jerusalem. 
There were ladies in the party, and they travelled leisurely. The 
following Nos. 1. and 2. arc from imperfect notes of that Journey. 
No. 3. is from the Rev. Mr. Lanneau, drawn up from his own 
notes; and gives the usual rate between Jerusalem and Yafa. In 
comparing Nos. 2. and 3. the leisure travelling of one party must 
be taken into account ; as well as the fact, that in one CEise the 
direction of the journey was up the mountain, and in the other 
down. 


1. Fnm *Ahha to Yafa. 



H. m. i 

H. 

m. 

From *Akka 

1 River Ziirka 

1 

40 

River Na'nian 

20 1 Kaisariyeh 


35 

“ el-Mukiitta’ 

2 15 ; A river 


55 

Haiia 

30 River Abu^Zabura 

1 

50 

Convent on Carmel 

1 Mukhalid 

2 


’Athlit 

3 20 A brook [Nahr Arsuf] 

1 

50 

A village 

1 40 ; <‘1-Haram 

2 

40 

Tnntiira 

45 Nalirel-Mujeh [or Betras] 

o 

05 

River Belka 

i Yafa 

<2 

05 

2. 

From Y(fa to JerusaJeta. 





H. 

in. 

From Yafa 

Kubab, on tlie first hills 

2 


Yasur 

I I^ratron, foot of Wady 'Aly 

1 


A village 

1 Saris, toj) of the mountain 

2 

30 

Ludd 

1 35 Kuryet el-’Knab, in a valley 


40 

cr-Ramleh 

45 Jerusalem 

3 

30 

3. 

Frojn Jerusalem to Y/ifh. 




II. m. 

H. 

m. 

From Jerusalem 

Kubab 

1 


Kuldnich 

1 30 Ramleh 

2 


Kuryet el-’Enab 

1 30 Surat end 


30 

SMs 

1 Beit Dejan 

1 


Bab el-Wady 

1 Y7isur 


30 

<o 

1 Yafa 

1 
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Note XLL Page 159. 

Caparcotia, Kefr Kud. Carolus a St. Paulo makes Caparcotia 
to have been a ^bishopric of Palaestina Secuncla ; Geogr. p. 307. 
Amst. 1711. fol. This is an error. Among the signatures at the 
Synod of Jerusalem a . d. 536, appears the name of livnA’^rptoq 
sTritTKOTTOi; 'KapaKfACti^uVf which in the Latin reads Demetrius epi- 
scopus Chartniamis, vel CarpathenusJ* For this, the author above 
named proposes to read Caparcotenus ; and thus makes out a new 
bishopric, instead of the Charac Moab of the Greek. Sec Labb. 
Concil.V. col. 283. Ilarduin, Concil. II. col. M18. LeQuien, Oriens 
Chr.iii. p.718. 

The Reviewer of Raumers Palaestina in the Munch ner Ge- 
lehrte Anzeigen, Dec. 1836, No. 243. col. OIL, 912, suggests, that 
this Caparcotia is probably the same place which afterwards was 
called Maximianopolis, an episcopal city of Pahestina Sccunda. 
See Reland, Pal. p. 215. 220. 891. Le Qiiicn, Oriens Chr. hi. p. 703. 
The latter city seems to have perished before the Muhammedan con- 
quest ; as the name is not found in the lat(;r Latin Notitiaj. Accord- 
ing to Jerome, it occupied the place of the ancient Hadad-rimmon, 
and stood in the plain of Megiddo, not far from Jezreel. Ilieron. 
Comm, in Zech. xii. 11., “ Adadremmon urbs est juxta Jezraelem, 
— et hodie vocatur Maximianopolis in cainpo Mageddon.*’ Id. 
Comm, in Hos. i. 5., “Supra dixinius Jezratdem, quae nunc juxta 
Maxiinianopolim est."' — It follows from these* passages, that Maxi- 
mianopolis lay in the plain of Megiddo ; which was apparently a 
portion of the great plain around the city Megiddo. Now we shall 
have occasion to see afterwards, that the ancient Megiddo was pro- 
bably the same as tlie later Legio, whicli too is assumed by the 
Reviewer ; and therefore the site of Maximianopolis is to be sought 
in the vicinity of the present Lejjun. This position is remote from 
Kefr Kud, and inconsistent vAth the identity of the two places. 

The Reviewer endeavours to support his suggestion by the cir- 
cumstance, that Caparcotia was an episcopal city, the name of which 
disappears after that of Maximianopolis was adopted. But we liavc 
seen above that the former never was the seat of a bishop. — He 
finds also another ground of support in the fact, that the Bord(^aux 
pilgrim, in passing from Caesarea to Scythopolis, does not mention 
Caparcotia, but has Maximianopolis about midway. The Peutinger 
Tables have frpm Casarea to Caparcotia 28 m. p. and thence to 
Scythopolis 24* in.p, or in all .52 Roman miles. The Itin. Hieros. 
gives from Caesarea to Maximianopolis 20 m. p. thence to Stradela 
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(Jezreel) lOm.p. and thence to Scythopolis 12 m.p. in all 4?2 Roman 
miles. Here then is a difference of 10 miles in the whole distance. 
The Reviewer, taking it for granted that the road in both cases is the 
samia> assumes an error of 8 miles in the Tables between Caesarea 
and Caparcotia ; and thus endeavours to make out the identity of the 
latter with the Maximianopolis of the pilgrim. 

A much simpler explanation, as it seems to me, lies in the pro- 
bable fact, that the specifications of the Tables and of the Itin. 
Hieros. refer to different routes. Assuming, as above, the site of 
Maximianopolis near el-Lejjun, the pilgrim passed into the great plain 
near the latter place b^ the usual route ; and then had from Maxi- 
mianopolis to Stradela (Jezreel, Zer’in) ten miles. This accords 
well with the present distance between el-Lejjun and Zer’in, which 
was said to be about hours ; and this would be the direct and 
shortest road between Cmsarea and Scythopolis. But the route by 
Kcfr Kud, as appears from an inspection of the maps, would neces- 
sarily include a circuit southwards ; since that place lies considerably 
south of the latitude of Caesarea ; and the road would then naturally 
pass near Jenin, and so over Mount Gilboa, far on the right of Jez- 
reel. The circuit would probably be nearly or quite enough, to 
account for the specified difference of ten Roman miles. 

I must confess, therefore, that I see no ground for supposing 
Caparcotia and Maximianopolis to have been identical. All the 
evidence we have, seems to show the contrary. Add too the fact, 
that Jerome says Maximianopolis was the same as the ancient 
Hadad-rimmon, and gives no hint of its having borne the name of 
Caparcotia. 


Note XLII. Page 822. 

Earthquake at Safed. The following is the report of Mr. 
Thomson mentioned in the Text, so far as it relates to Safed. He 
reached that jJace on the 18th of Jan. 1887. The earthquake took 
place on the 1st of the same month. See Missionary Herald for 
Nov. 1837, p. 4.36. seq. 

“ Just before we began to ascend the mountain of Safed, we met 
our consular agent of Sidon, returning home with his widow'^ed sister. 
His brother-in-law, a rich merchant of Safed, had been buried up to 
his neck by the ruins of his fallen house, and in that awful condition 
remained several dfiys, begging and calling for Jielp, and at last died 
before any one was found to assist him I As we ascended the steep 
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mountain, we saw several dreadful rents and cracks in the earth and 
rocks, giving painful indications of what might be expected above. 
But all anticipations were utterly confounded, when the reality burst 
upon our sight. 

Up to this moment 1 had refused to credit the accounts ; but 
one frightful glance convinced me, that it was not in the power of 
language to overstate such a ruin. Suffice it to say that this great 
town, wliich seemed to me like a bee-hive four years ago, and was 
still more so only eighteen days ago, is now no more. Safed wcls ^ 
but is not. The Jewish portion, containing a population of five or 
six thousand, was built around and upon a very steep mountain ; so 
steep, indeed, is the hill, and so compactly built was the town, that 
the roofs of the lower houses formed the street of the ones above, 
thus I’ising like a stairway one over another. And thus, wJien the 
tremendous shock dashed every house to the ground in a moment, 
the first fell upon the second, the second upon the third, that on the 
next, and so on to the end. And this is the true cause of the almost 
unprecedented destruction of life. Some of the lower houses arc 
covered to a great depth, witJi the ruins of many otlicrs which were 
above them. I"rom tliis cause it also occurred, that a vast number 
who were not instantaneously killed, perished before they could be 
dug out; and some were taken out five, six, and one (1 was told) 
seven days after the shock, still alive. One solitary man, who had 
been a husband and a father, told nu*, that he found his wife with 
one child under her arm, and the babe with the breast still in its 
mouth. lie supposed the babe had not been killed by the fiilling 
ruins, but had died of hunger, endeavouring to draw nourishment 
from the breast of its lifeless niotlnu* I Parents frequently told me, 
that they heard the voices of their litth' ones crying papa, mamma, 
fainter and fainter, until hushed in deatli ; wliile they were cither 
struggling in despair, to free tlnunselvc's, or labouring to remove 
the fallen timber and rocks from their children. 

“ What a dismal spectacle ! y\s far as the eye can reach, nothing 
is seen but one vast chaos of stom's and earth, timber and boards, 
tables, chairs, beds, and clothing, mingled in horrible confusion. 
Men every where at work, worn out and wo-beg(;nc, uncovering their 
houses in search of tin* mangled and putrified bodies of departed 
friends ; while here and tlierc*, I noticed companies of two or three 
each, clambering over the ruins, bearing a dreadful load of cor- 
ruption to the nnrrow house appointed for all living. I covered my 
face and passed on through the half-living, wretched reninants> of 
Safed. Some were weepit.g in despair, and some laughing in callous- 
ness still more distiessing. Here an old man sat solitary on the 
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wreck of his once crowded house; there a child was at play, too 
young to realise that it had neither father nor mother, brother nor 
relative, in the wide world. They flocked around us — husbands that 
had lost their wives, wives their husbands, parents without children, 
children without parents, and not a few left as the solitary remnants 
of large connections. The people were scattered abroad, above and 
below the ruins, in tents of old boards, old carpets, mats, canvass, 
brush, and earth, and not a few dwelling in the open air ; while some 
poor wretches, wounded and bruised, were left among the prostrate 
buildings, every moment exposed to death from the loose rocks 
around and above them. 

‘‘ As soon as our tent was pitched, Mr. C. and myself set off to 
visit [the wounded. Creeping under a wretched covering, intended 
for a tent, tiie first we came to, we found an emaciated young female 
lying on the ground, covered with the fllthiest garments 1 ever saw. 
After examining several wounds, all in a state of mortification, the 
poor old creature that was waiting on her lifted up the cover of lier 
feet, when a moment’s glance convinced me that she could not 
possibly survive another day. The foot had dropped ofl*, and the 
flesh also, leaving the leg-bone altogether bare! Sending some 
laudanum to relieve the intolerable agony of her last hours, \vc went 
on to other but e(jually dreadful scenes. !Not to shock the feelings 
by detailing what we saw, I will only mention one other case ; and I 
do it to show what immense suflering these poor people have endured, 
for the last eighteen days. Clambering over a heap of ruins, and 
entering a low vault by a hole, I found eight of the wounded crowded 
together under a vast pile of crumbling rocks. Some with legs 
])iok(:n in two or three places, others so horribly lacerated and 
swollen as scarcely to retain the shape of mortals; while all, left 
without washing, changing bandages, or dressing their wounds, were 
in such a deplorable state, as rendered it impossible for us to remain 
with them long enough to do them any good. Although protected 
by sj)irits of camplior, breathing through my handkerchief dipped in 
it, and fortified with a good share of resolution, I was obliged to 
retreat Convinced, that while in such charnel-houses as this, without 
air but such as wouM be fatal to the life of a healthy person, no 
medicines would ailbrd relici‘, we returned to our tent, resolving to 
erect a large temporary shed of boards, broken doors, and timber, 
for the accommodation of the wounded. The remainder of our 
first day was spent in making preparations for erecting this little 
hospital. 

** Jan. I9t/u This has been a very busy day, but still our work 
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advanced slowly. We found the greatest difficulty to get boards 
and timber; and when the carpenters came, they were without 
proper tools. In time, however, we got something in the shape of 
saws, axes, nails, and mattocks ; and all of us labouring hard, before 
night the result began to appear. The governor visited and greatly 
praised our work, declaring that he had not thought such a thing 
could have been erected ; and that the government had not been able 
to obtain half so good a place for its own accommodation. Some of 
the w'ounded were brought and laid down before us, long before any 
part of the slight building was ready for their reception ; and are 
now actually sheltered in it, although it is altogether unfinished. 
After dark, 1 accompanied the priest, to visit the remainder of the 
Christian population of Safed. They \vere never numerous, and 
having lost about one half of their number, arc now crowded into 
one great tent. Several were wounded ; to these w^e gave medicine. 
Some were orphans, to w liom w'c gave elothiiig ; and the poor people 
had their necessities supjdied, as well as our limited means W'ould 
justify. Among the survivors is a worthy man, who has long 
wished to be conneet(‘d with us, and in whom we have felt much 
interest. He api)lio(l about a year ago to have his son admitted 
to our high school; but he w'as then too young. When I left 
Beirut, it was my iiitciitioii to bring this lad with me on iny return, 
should he be alive ; but, alas ! the afiiicted father has to mourn not 
only his death, but that of his mother, and of all his beloved family 
but one. 

“ The earth continues to trembhi and shake. There have been 
many sliglit, and some? very violent shocks, since wc arrived. About 
tJiree o’clock to-day, while I was on the roof of our building nail- 
ing down boards, we had a tremendous shock. A cloud of dust 
arose above tlie falling ruins, and the people all rushed out from 
them in dismay. Many began to pray w'ith loud and lamentable 
cries ; and females beat tiieir bare breasts with all their strength, and 
tore their gannents in despair. The workmen threw down their 
tools and fl<‘d. Soon, how ever, ord(‘r was restored, and we proceeded 
as usual. 1 did not feel this shock, ow ing to the fact that the roof of 
the shed was shaking all the time. Once, however, the jerk was so 
sudden and violent, as to afiect my chest and arms precisely like an 
electric shock. 

“ Ju?K 20th. Having finislied our work, collected the w^ounded, 
distributed medicine and clean bandages for dressing the wounds, 
and hired a native j)hysician to attend the hospital, we left Safed 
about half-past one, o’clock p. m., and after a pleasant ride of five 
hours littd a haU’, encamped before the ruins of Tiberias. 
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<< The destruction of life at Tiberias has not been so great, in pro- 
portion to the population, as at Safed ; owing mainly to the fact, that 
Tiberias is built on a level plain, and Safed on the declivity of the 
mountain. Probably about seven hundred perished here, out of a 
population of twenty-five hundred ; while at Safed, four thousand 
out of five thousand Christians and Jews were killed ; and not far 
from one thousand Mussulmans. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF WORKS 


ON 


PALKSriNE AND MOUNT SINAI. 


'riiF following T.ist conijiriscs, with slight oxce})tions, only such 
works as have boon consnhotl in the preparation of these volumes. 
It is, I believe, nearly, if not (piite complete, down to the time of 
Iheydenbaeli and Felix I'abri, in A.D. 1 183. Of the works subse- 
quent to that period, only the more important or more popular are 
give’L Yet the list even of these is fuller than any other extant ; 
tliough by no means eomplete. The Royal Ln)rary at Rerlin, which 
1 have Inal the privilege of using, is rich in this department; and 
contains a large number ol' works on Falestine, from the sixteenth 
century and onward, which I have not found quoted in any cata- 
logue. True, most of them only repeat each other, and are ol little 
value; as is also the ease with many of the more modern books of 
travels. Yet an enumeration of them all would certainly belong to 
a catalogue which should claim to be complete. — A lull account ot 
soni(' of the earlier travellers maybe seen in lb:cK m ann n 
tkr ahvni Ihisrhrsch reibunf/eny "2 vols. (riitting. 18()S — -ISIO. 

fhe works of Josephus, the chief source next to the Rible lor 
the History and Anticpiities of Palestine, are in all cases cited after 
the edition of Ilavercanij), 2 vols. fol. Amsti rd. Ihe divi- 

sions are the same in the edition of Oberlhur, 3 vols. v^vo. Leipz. 
1782 — 1785. The portions of the geographical work of Ptolemy 
(Ik 250), which relate to Ikdestine, are given in lull by Reland, 
Paliestina, p. PJf), seq. The same is also the case with that part 
ol the T(thuln. l\'utui(/cria}i(t Vi’hiiih comprises the Holy Land; ibid. 
P- I‘21. This remarkable Jable owes its name to Peutinger, a 
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scholar and statesman of Augsburg, who was long its possessor. 
It is a rude chart or delineation of the military roads of the Roman 
empire, with the distances between the towns, constructed not later 
than the fourth century, and sometimes referred to the reign of 
Theodosius the Great, about A. D. 380. Hence it occasionally also 
bears the name of Tahula Thcodoskma. Mannert, and others, place 
its construction under the reign of Alexander Severus, between A.D. 
^222 and 235. The present copy, the only one known to exist, 
appears to have been made in the twelfth or thirteenth century. 
It is a long narrow chart, wound on two rollers, one at each end; 
and is preserved with great care in the Imperial Library at Vienna. 
Scheyb first published it i'wWy in fdc simile^ fol. Vienna, 1753; and 
Mannert again, fol. Lips. 1820. 

The first of the following Lists includes only works by authors who 
had themselves travelled or resided in Palestine, Ac. The second 
comprises geographical dt scriptions by other writers. The year pre- 
fixed to a work is tlie actual date of the journey or residence in 
Palestine. Wliere this is indefinite, c. for circa is added. A star (*) 
is likewise put before tlie more important works. 


I. friNKRAaiKS, 'rHAVKLS, &C. 

* c. 330 — too. I']usKBii ET IIiEKONYMf Onomasticon Urhium ct 
Locoruni S. S. (rKCce i f LaU ed. J. Bonfrcrio^ fol. Par, 1()31, Ki.'iO; 
also in ilieron. Opj). ed. Martianay, tom. ii. — Kd.J. ('krico., fol. 
Amst. 1707, appended to Sanson’s (dcogr. Sacra, lve[)rinted in 
Ugolini Thesaur. tom. v. — 'I'lie work of' Lusebius was written in 
Greek, and translated into Latin by Jerome, with many changes and 
additions. See Text, vol. i. sec. vii., near the beginning. 

The three following Itineraries were published together by 
P. Wesseling, with Notes, in I vol. 1 to., Amst. 1735. 

I. Antonixi Au(;u.s rr Itincruriam ; a mere list of names and dis- 
tances. The date is not known ; but the work is obviously later 
than the Antonines. The portion relating to Palestine is given by 
Reland; Palocst. p. 41(3, seq. 

II. * 333. Itixeiiaiuum IIiEnosoLYMiTANUM ,967^ Rurdigalense; 
from I3ourd(*aux to Jerusalem. The date is known by the mention 
(under Con- tantinople) of the Con.suls Zenophilus and Dalmatius. 
Reland has gi^ cn the names and distances of the places mentioned 
in Palestine; but not the description of Jerusalem and the vicinity, 
which is impui tant. i^alaest. p. 415. — There are earlier editions 
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of this Itinerary ; and the text of Wesseling is reprinted in the Ap- 
pendix to Chateaubriand’s Itincraire. 

III. ITieroclis Guammat. Si/neMemus, Grace^ a list of places 
in Palestine and elsewhere. The date is not known ; but the tract 
is assigned by Wesseling to the early part of the reign of Justinian, 
c. 5 JO; Prolegom. p. 626. 

^ c. 373. Ammonii Monaciii llelatio de Sanctis Patribus Pnr^ 
harornm Tneursione in Monte Sinai et Raitha jxironptisy Gr. et Lat, 
in ‘ lllustriuni Christi Martyrum lecti Triumphi, ed. P. Conibefis,’ 
Lut. Par. ] 660. 8vo. p. 88. 

* c. 400. St. Nili Mo>7. Kremitac Narrationes quibus Cerdes 
Monavhorum Montis Sinai describilur, Gr. et Lat. in ‘ Sancti Patris 
Nili Opera quoL'dam nondum edita, ed. Petro Possino,’ Lut. Par. 
1689. 4. Lat. in Acta Sanctor. Jan. toni. i. p. 958.^ 

c. 600. Itinerarium IL ^Intonini Martyris (scu Plackntini) 
r.r Museo Mcjiardiy Juliomagi-Andiiun (Angers) 161*0. 4. Printed 
from another manuscript in the Acta Sanctorum Mali, t. ii. p. x. 
IJgolini Thesaur. tom. vii. — The date of this Itinerary is uncer- 
tain; but it appears to be later than the time of Justinian (oh, .565) 
and earlier than the INIuluimmedan conquests. 

* c. 697. Adamnanus (iw Arcidfo) de Loci s Sanctis Libri II L 
ed, (rretseroy Ingoldst. 1()19; reprinted in Gretseri Opp. tom. iv. 
llatisb. 1784. Printed also in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bene- 
dict. S/.ec. iii. p. ii. jl 499. — Arculfus, a French bishop, return- 
ing from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, was c ast away upon the island 
oP Iona on tlie western coast of Scotland ; where Adamnanus was 
then Abbot of the celebrated monastery. The latter wrote down 
this account of Palestine from the relation of Arculfus ; and pre- 
si nted it, in A. 1). ()9S, to Alfred, king of Northumberland. The 
tract of the Venerable Bede, de Locis Sanctis, printed in his works, 
is ineridy an abstract of tliis work of Adamnanus. See Beckmann, 
vol. ii. p, .508, SCI]. 

c. 76.5. ^^’lL^.InArJ)I Vita sen Jlodtvporicon, containing a 

notice of his pilgrimage to the Holy Land; printed in Canisii 


‘ Th(‘rc ('\isls a small tract 
ascrihed to Fiieiir.iuus, bisho]) of 
hyoiis in the .5th century, entitled : 
-i'jnstota ad Fanstiimni de Situ 
• ndtea' urhisquf- ! liernstdiiniita- 
printed in l..abb. Bibliolii. nuv. 


^hinnscriptor tom. i. ]). (i;)7. 

I'golini Thesaur. tom. vii. But 
Kucherinns a])paren1ly was never in 
l*ale.sline; and the tract is drawn 
from Josephus, Jerome, and others, 
and has little intrinsic value. 
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Thesaur. Monumcntor. Eccl. et Hist. eel. Basnage, tom. ii. p. i. 
p. 99, seq. Also in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Benedict. Soec. 
iii. p. ii. p. 3(55. The latter editor gives the date A. D. (S6. 

St. Willibald was born in England, and became bishop of Eiebstiidt, 
in Germany, A. D. 7‘t2. There exist two recensions of this tract, 
both of which are given by Mabillon. See Urocrfrdiis, below. 

c. STO. BEiiNiiARDr (Sapientis Monachi) Iluierariinn in Loca 
Smicta, in Mabillon Acta Sanctor. Ord. Benedict. Sa'c. iii. p. ii. 
p. o23. Printed also from a MS. in the Cotton Library in “ Rela- 
tions des Voyages de (iuil. de RLd)ruk, Bernard le Sage, et Sie- 
wnlf, par E. Michel et T. Wright,*’ Ito. Paris, 18:19. p. 20L seq. — 
]Mabillon\s copy contains only the very brief Itinerary of Bornaul 
and his two companions; that of Miclu‘1 and Wright gives also a 
more ])articular account of tlie sacred places, which is merely written 
out from tlie tract of Adaninanus, probably by a later hand. Bernard 
relates that he received the benediction ol the pope Nicholas in 
the beginning of his jouriuy ; doubtless the first of that name, who 
died A. 1). 887 : for there was no other po[)e Nicholas until A. 1). 
lOof). I'his justifies the date of A. 1). 8/0, which is assigned to 
this Itinerary by William of .Malmsbury, da Jxtydjns An(jl(n\^ ca[). A 
See Beckmann, ii. p. oI8, 'I'lie Cotton and Oxford M8S. give the 
date erroneously, A. I). 97f). 

— 1125. Funciimur Carkotkxsis (Icstd Percgrinfndiinn 
P rancor umcinn Ann is Jliernsalcni pcr(jvif!ian\ ; in Bongar s “ Ges- 
ta Dei per Francos,’ j). IlSl. More coinjilete in Du C hesne, Scrip- 
tores Francic. tom. iv. p. 818. Paris, Hi 11. — hulcher of ( har- 
tres, a monk or presbyter, accompanied Bobert Duke of Normaiuly 
to Palestine in the first crusade, A. D. l()9(i. His history extends 
from A.D. 1095 to A. D. 1121.^ 

ll()2-.9. Sjavulfi ]hl((iio de Perv(jrinatiove ad Ukrosolifmam 
et Terrain Sane/ant ; printed fbr the first time in .Michel and Wright's 
“ Relations des \ Oyages de (luil. de Rubruk, Ac. Paris, 18:i9. Ito., 
p. 287, seq. 

e. 1125. Damfl (Igoumen), Jonrncjj to the Iloft/ Land, — Daniel 
was a Russian Abbot who visited Palestine in the 

beginning of the twelfth eentury. His journal is one of tlie 
earliest documents of the ohl Slavonic language, and was first 
printed in '' Putesliestwia Russkich ludei w teliuju zemli,'’ or 


' 'fho hislori(‘s of Fulcher, Wil- of the many vidnabh' topographical 
liarn of 'fyre, and oovob de Vitry, notices contained iii them, 
are inserted iii this li:-f on account 
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<< Travels of the Russians in foreign Lands.” St. Petersburg, 
1837. 8. 

* c, 1150. El-Ediusi Gcographia Universalis, containing an ac- 
count of Palestine about the middle of the twelfth century. Extracts 
in Arabic, Rome, 1592, Ito. Madrid, 1799, 8vo. French, Geographic 
<^rEDHisi, P. A. Janhert, tom. i. Paris, 1839, 4 to. The j)art 
which treats of Syria is printed in Arabic and Latin in Rosenmuller’s 
Analecta Arabica, p. ii. Lips. 1828. 

* 1160-73. Rknjamin Tudklensis Itinerarium, Travels of Heii- 
jamin of Tudela, a Spanish Jew. Often printed, e. g. Hcbraice cum 

Vers, et Nods Coast. V Emperenr, Liigd. Bat. 1633. 8. French, 
Vogages dc Jtahhi Jhnjamin, S^'c. ])ar J. P. IJaradcr, 2 tom. Amst. 
1731.8; also in another version in Bergeron’s Voyages, tom. i. 
la Haye, 1735. 1*. Eng. Travels of Pabbi Penjaniin, Loud. 1783. 
12mo. Hebrew and English by A. Asher, with Notes, 2 vols. Berlin, 
1810. This last is the best edition of all. — Rabbi Benjamin has 
often been reproached as being full of inaccuracies’ and I’ables, and 
as never having visited the countries he describes. But the former 
faults are common to the writers of that age; and I have found liis 
account of Palestine, so far as it goes, to he that of an eye-witness, 
and (|uite as accurate and trust-worthy as any of the narratives of 
those (lays. 

c. 1 175-80. R. Fi-:rACiii.K. Peregrinado, c^yc. Ifeh. ct I Alt. in W'a- 
genseil, hNercitationes sex varii Argumenti,’’ Altorf, 1687. 1. Ait. 
et N’oriinb. 1719, 1 . Hebrew and French, 'J'our du Monde, on Iby - 
ages du IL Pcthachi<(, par M. E. (dr/nolg. Paris, 1S3;1.8. — itabhi 
Petachia was a .lew of Uatisbon ; his Itinera.ry is of iar less value than 
the pi eccding wtu'k of Rabbi Benjamin. 

1175. (iKKiiAKDi. Eriderivi T. in MdjgpUon et Sgriam ad S((^ 
ladinuni bgafi, Idnvrarium, A. I). 1 175; in the “ Chronica Slavonica 
llclmoldi et Arnoldi Abbatis Lubicensis,” cd. Bangart, Lub. 1702. L 
|). 516, se<|. — (icrhard travelled from Egypt to Damascus byway of 
Sinai and the east side of the Dead t’-ea, passing through Bo-^tra. Jdie 
Itinerary is inserted by Arnold of Llibeck in his Chronicle ; it is 
brief, and of little importance. 

* 1182-85. Wiia.r.HMUs (Ciiul.) Tykknsis, Ili^daria Perum in 
Pari (bus fransmarinis ges/arinn, S)C.. sen Jlisfori(t Pel/i S(feri ; 
printed Basel 1519. ib. 15()0. ib. 1583. Also in Bongar’s Clesta 
Dei per Francos, Hanov. 1611. fol. — J’his writia*. the chief and 


' It is not certain that Edrisi had scription is of too nuich importance 
himself visited Syria, but his de- not to he mentioneil hon\ 

a h 
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most important historian of the crusades, was made archbishop of 
Tyre in A. D. 1 174. He commenced liis history in A. 1). 1182, (see 
lib. i. 3,) and brought it down in twenty-two books from the com- 
mencement of the crusades to the raising of the siege of Kerak by 
Saladin, A.D. 1181. This work contains many valuable topographical 
notices. 

1 185. Joannes PrrocAs Locks Sanctis, Gr. ct Lat in tlie 
Symmihta of Leo Allatius, Colon. Agr. 1G58. 8. Venet. 1733. fol. 
The Latin version is also printed in the Acta Sanctorum, Mail, 
tom, ii. p. i. — Phocas was a Cretan by birth, and lived as a monk in 
Patinos. He makes no allusion to the crusaders. The above date 
is that assigned by L. Allatius. 

c. 1200. BoirAEDiDiN, Vita ct Jhs yestd SaJadhu, Arah. et ImL 
cd, A. Sc/ndfens ; aim Lid, G cograph, Lugd. Bat. 1735. fol. and 
with a new title-page, ibid. 1755. — Saladin died A.D. 1193. Bo- 
haeddin was his secretary and companion. The Geographical Index 
of Schultens is valuable for the Arabic topography of Palestine and 
Syria. 

c. 1200. (TAui'Kin (Jeffrey) Vinisauf, Iter [lierosolymUaufim 
llcgis Anglornm Rivhardi I, ; in Ilistorue Anglic. Scriptores, cd. 
Gale, tom. ii. p. 217, seip 

1211. WiLLEBRANDi AB Oldf.kboiu;, Itlncroriiim Terrcc SoJictir, 
printed in the of Leo .Allatius, Colon, Agr. 1653, 8. VT'net. 

J733. fol. — The author was Canon at Ilildeslieim. 

c. 1220. Jacobi de Vituiaco l/isforla III crosolgmitana, 
(Douay), 1597. 8vo. Also in BongaPsGesta Dei per Francos, Ilanov. 
1611. fol. and in Martini et Durand. Thesaur. nov. Anecdot. tom. iii. 
Lilt. Par. 1717. — The writer, a iTcneli priest, became bishop of 'Akka, 
and composed his history about A. D. 1220, after the first capture of 
Damictta, in A. D. 1219. He died A. D. 1210. See llistoire Lit. ilc 
France, t. xviii. p. 221. 

To the twelfth and thirteenth centuries belong also the following 
Itineraries and Collections, six in number : 

I. Eu(;esiim*i;s dc Distantiks Locorntn Terra' Sane fir, Gr. ct Lot, 
in the Sgmnuhta of Ta'o Allatius, Colon. Agr, 165!). 8. Venet. 1733. 
fol. — To this tract Allatius has prefixed the date A.D. lOiO; but 
the writer, on the very first page, speaks of tlie fortress Mons Regalis 
in Arabia Petnea as havirg been built up by King Baldwin I. of 
Jerusalem ; and this took place in A. D. 1 1 15. See Will. Tyr. xi. 26. 

II . EiMPiiANii Magiopoli ive Euarrallo Syricc, Urhis Sanctccy SfC. 
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Gr, et Ij(it in the Symmikta of Leo Allatius, as above. — The writer 
was a Syrian monk. The date of the tract is uncertain ; but it seems 
to be later than that of Pliocas, and earlier than the destruction oC 
the monasteries on Mount Tabor just after the middle of the thir- 
teenth century. 

III. JouANNFs WiRZBuUGiKNSis DcscrijHio Terrce SancUjc^ in 
Pezii Tiiesaur. Anecdotor. tom. i. p. iii. p. 483. — Fabricius places 
this writer in the early j)art of the Pith century, Meiiscl in the 13th. 
The tract has little value. 

IV. * Giista Dd per Francos^ S)C, (ed. J. P>()ngars,) Manovijc, Kill, 
fol. — This volume contains, besides the histories o(‘ Fulcher, William 
of Tyre, and Jacob de Vitry, various tracts by contemporary authors 
on the history of the crusades, e. g. llaimuiid de Agiles, Albert 
Aquensis, Guibert, and others. 

V. Ueinauo, Fjiralfs dcs llistoriens Andes relatifs aux Giierrcs 
(Jes Crofsmks. Paris, I Hit). <S. 

VI. In Hakluyt’s Voyages, vol. ii. part i., arc contained historical 
notices of many English pilgrims and crusaders to the Holy Land 
(luring the same centuries ; but they aObrd no geographical details 
of any great value. 


('. Pi 17. Jacoiu Pantalkonis LAherdc Terra Sancta* — This writer, 
a I'rench priest, became Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem in A. 1), Ii.'5i. 
The tract here cited is mentioned by Adrichomius, p.iST. ; but I have 
Ihiiiul no other notice of it, and cannot learn that it was ever printed. 
See le Quien, Oriens Christ, iii. p. PiJT- 

‘ r. PiSf;. Khocahdi ( Borcardi, Burehardi) Locorntti TcitlC 
Saaeftc J)escrij}f'n), \T*nel. J.ll'K Hvo. Printed also in Siin. Grtpaci 
Novus Orbis Regionum, ilc. I’ol. Basil. loJi. ibid, IJ.^L JAL R, 
Reiaacdo, Magdeb. 1.187. K along with the Itinerary of B. de Saligni- 
aco. Juf.J, Fferieo, appended to Euseb. et Hieron. Onomasticon, 
fol. Amst. 1707, after the edition of Cirynanis, and reprinted in 
Ih’-olini Thesaur. tom. vi. A difterent recension is given by CaMisias 
in Thesaur. Moninnentor. Keel, et Histor., cd. Basnage, tom. iv. p. 9. 
German in Ueissbuch des heil. Landes. — This tract of Brocardus 
appears to have been a favourite in tbe convents, and was frequently 
transcribed. Indeed the monks would seem to have often occupied 
themselves in writing out tliis and other like tracts in a dllferent 
form and style; thus giving, as it were, a new recension of them. 
1 here are many manuseripls of Ihoeardus extant; and even the 
printed copies exhibit, according to Beckmann, not less than four 
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such recensions. I have myself compared the editions of Reincccius, 
le Clerc, and Canisius ; and although the facts and the order of 
them are in general the same, yet the language is different ; while 
each has many additions and omissions as compared with the rest. 
Indeed, two different writers of this name have sometimes been as- 
sumed, in order to account for this discrepancy ; though without 
sufficient ground. Compare the parallel, though less striking cases, 
of St. Willibald and St. Bernard above. In like manner, there is 
great uncertainty as to the date. All editors refer the tract to the 
thirteenth century ; some to the early part, and some to the close ; 
but the weight of authority seems to lean towards the latter period, 
or about 1280. Adrichomius assigns the year 1288, p. 287. See 
Beckmann, 1. c. vol. ii. p. 81, seq. Brocardus himself speaks of 
Mount Tabor as desolated, which took place in A.l). 12()8; cap. 
vi. p. 175. — The edition referred to in the present work is that of Le 
Clerc. 

* 1800-80. Abulfed.t: Tabula Sr/rhv, Arab. d. hat. vd.J.h. Klik- 
ler^ Lips. 176(). 4. Also D(‘Scrl]>f}o ArahUc^ ylr. d Tat. vd. J. (jlnufrcuy 
in Hudson’s Geographiie ^Tt. Scriptores niinores, toin. iii. Oxon. 
1712.8. — Ahulfeda was emir of Hamah, in .Syria, and describes tin; 
country as an eye-witness. A complete edition of his whole geogra- 
phical work, in the original i\rabic, was commenced in Baris, in 18:r;, 
by Beinaud and Mac (iiickin do Slane. 

* 1821. Makixl's Sanutus, Liber Secrvtnrum Jide/fum Crufi\', 
<Jvc., printed in the •• (iesta Dei per fVancos,” tom. ii. — 'fhe author 
was a noble Venetian ; bad travelled much in the East, and ap- 
parently visited Palestine ; and buried luinsell’ for many years witli 
a plan for the recovery of that enuntry l)v the Christians. ’I’lie 
third hook contains a descri[)ti()ii of the Holy lamd. The yeiir 
A. D. 1821 was that in which he presented his wo»k to the Pope. 
8ee p. i. 

18.:2-5G. The Vokifjc (nid Travailc of Sir Joun Maun uevj li-m, 
Kt., extant in many manuscripts and editions, in English, Erench, 
Italian, German, and Latin; latest edition, Lond. J889. 8. Germar* 
in Jleissbueh dcs heil. Landes. — 8ir John has been usually re- 
garded as a teller of marvellous stories ; but having followed his 
route from Egypt to Jerusalem, I must do him the justice to say, 
that his stories are not more marvellous than those of most other 
pilgrims of those days ; while Iiis book, thus fiir, is quite tis cor- 
rect as most modern triads in the same regions, and much more 
amusim^. 
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1324-25. Travels of Ibn Batuta, translated from the Arabic 
by Prof. Lee, Lond. 1829. 4. — The part on Palestine occupies only 
four pages, pp. 1 9 — 22. 

1336. Guiliklmi de Baldensel ITodceporicon ad Terram Sanc^ 
taniy printed in Canisii Thesaur. Monumcntor. ed. Basnage, tom. iv. 
p, 331. Not without merit. See Beckmann, i. p. 226. 

* 1336-50. Ludolpiii (sen Petri) vtK Libellus de Iti- 

ncre ad Terram Sanctam^ Venet. sine Jnrio, 4to. German, IIudolf 
VON Sue ITEM, Von dem gclohtcn Land and Weg gegen Jheriisalcm^ 
sine loc. [Augsb.] 1 177. ito. Also in lleissbuch des heil. Landes. 
There is a Latin manuscript of this work in the Iloyal Library at 
Berlin ; and a German one at Hamburg. — Ludolph (German Ru- 
dolf) or Peter, was vicar (Kirchlierr) at Suchem in the diocese of 
Paterborn. Ilis journal is written with great simplicity, and has 
something of the marvellous; but is decidedly the best Itinerary of 
the fourteenth century. 

1316. Rudolph de Frameynsperg, Itlnernrlum in Palcestinam, 
ad ]\fo)dem Sinai, S)'c., printed in Canisii Thesaur. Monumentor. Eccl. 
ed. Basnage, t. iv. p, 3.58. ~ 'fliis tract occupies only two folio pages ; 
and would not be worth mentioning, except for the sake of com- 
pleteness. 

c. 131'9. Stepiikn' of Novgorod, Jonntaj to t/ie Hoh/ Land about 
A.l). 131-9. Jn the Russian Travels described above under 
A. i). 112.5. 

'fo the 11th or 15th century belongs apparently the anonymous 
tract de Locis Jlierosoigmitanis, Gr. ct Lat. in the Symmikta of Leo 
Alhuius, Colon. Agr. 16.53. 8. Venet. 1733. fol. — The tract is 
written almost in modern Greek; and this and the contents show 
it to be (piite late. 

1120. SosiM (Hierodiaconus), /o ///c /AVy Zr/W; in the 

Russian 'fravels cited above under DanuL A.l). 1125. 

1149. Stepii. von Gumpenberg (und Andcre), Wahrkaflige- 
Ihschreybujig der Mcerfarth in das hcil. Land, hrankh 1561. I. Also 
in Reissbuch des heil. Landes. — Of little value. 

11-66. Basilius (a merchant of Moscow), Journey to the Holy 
hand; in the Russian Travels cited under Daniel, A.l). 1125. 

c\ 1475. .JtcLAL ed-Din, Jliston / of the Temple of Jerusalem, 
Translated from Arabic MSS, by Ilev, James Reynolds, Lond. 1836. 
8vo.— -A muss of iMuhammedan legends, with very slight notices of 
hicts ; a work very lar inferior in value to that of Mejr ed-Din in 
11-95. 
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14'76. Hans von Mkrgentiial, jRsise und Meerfahrt Ilerrn AU 
brechts Herzog zu Sachsen in das 1ml. Land, nach Jerusalem^ Lcipz. 
1586. 4. Leyd. 1602. 4. 

1479-80. Hans Tuciikii*.^ Reyssbeschreibung, Augsb. 1482. fol. 
Numb. 1482. 4. ib. 1483. 4. Augsb. 1486. fol. Frankf. 1561. 4. Also 
in Reissbuch des lieil. Landes. 

1481-83. Voyage von loo^van G/iistelCi te Gbend^ 1557. 4. ib. 
1572. 4. — loost van Ghistele, a Flemish nobleman, travelled to Pa- 
lestine in 1481-83, accompanied by his chaplain, Ambrose Zeebout. 
The latter wrote this description of the journey in the old Flcmisli 
dialect. 

* 1483-SI. Bern II. de Breyoknbacii, Itinerarium Hierosnlymi- 
tunum ac in Tcrram Sanctam^ Mogunt. I486, fol. Spira', 1490, fol. 
ib. 1502, fol. German, Die heiUgen Reisen gen Jlicrusaletn, 
Maynz, 1486. fol. Augsb. 1488, fol. Also in Reissbuch dfcs heil. 

Landes. Printed likevvise in French and Dutch lh*eydenbach 

was Dean of the cathedral in Mayenct^ ; and travelled to .JerusaLern, 
and thence to Mount Sinai, with the Gount of Sol ms and several 
others. This journal has been highly esteemed ; but is less exact 
than that of his contemporary, Felix Fiibri. Sec the next ar- 
ticle. 

1483-8 1«. Felix Fabri (i. e. Schmidt), EigcnlUche Deschrey- 
hung der Hm- nnd Wiederfovth zu dvm heil. Land gen Jerusalvni) 
sine loc. 1556. 4. Also in Reissbuch des heil. Land. — Felix, a Do- 
minican friar and preacher at Uhn, first visited the Holy Land in 
A.D. 1480. In 1483 he again went thither, in comj'mny with Hans 
Werli von Zimber and others. hVom Jerusalem to Sinai, this party 
and that of I3reyden!)ach travelled together. On comparing the two 
accounts, 1 find that of Fabri to be more full and aecurato ; and 
wherever there is a discrepancy (as at Hebron), the latter is to be 
preferred. There is not the slightest ground for the supposition 
sometimes made, that this work and that of Breydenbach were orh 
ginally the same. Sec the preface to the edition of 1556. 

Note. Thus far the list of printed works is nearly, if not qnile, 
complete. About this time pilgrimages to the Holy Land, or at least 
descriptions of them, seem to have become mori; frequent. Nobles 
travelled thither with a suite of attendants ; and several meagre 
journals of tliis kind and at this period are contained in tlie Ucissbuch. 
Such are the ^^incraric'^: of Alexander Palatine of the Rhine, and of 
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John Lewis, Count of Nassau, in 14^95; and that of Bogislaus X., 
Duke of Pomerania, in 1496. — Henceforward the list comprises only 
the more important or popular works. 

* 1495. Mejr ed-Din, History of Jerusalem^ translated from the 
Arabic into French by Von Hammer in Fundgruben des Orients, 
vol. ii. pp. 81. 118. 875, 8fcc. — The author speaks of writing in 
A. H. 900. i. e. A. D. 1495. ; see p. 37^. This is the fullest Arabic 
description of the Holy City. 

1 507-8. Martini a Baumgarten in Braitenbach Peregrinatio 
in Egyptum, Artihiam, Pakestinam^ et Syriam, Norimb. 1594. 4. 
English, in Churchiirs Coll, of Voyages, Lond. 1704. — Brief, but 
evidently the remarks of an intelligent observer. 

l507-8. (lEORoii (Prioris Gemnicensis) Ejjfiemeris, sive Diarium 
Peregrinationis JEgyptly Montis Sinai, Terrce Sanctee et Syrice ; 
printed in Pezii Thesaur. Anecdot. t. ii. p. iii. p. 453. 

1507-8, Anselmi Descriptio Terrce Sanctee, in Canisii Thesaur. 
Monumentor. Eccl., ccl. Basnage, t. iv. p. 776. — The author was a 
Franciscan monk, of the Minores de Observantia. The tract has 
little value. 

1516. Bern. Amico, Trattutodclle Plante e Imagine de' sacri Edifizi 
di Terra Santa, disegnati in Jerusalemme, Bonia, 1609. fol. Firenze, 
1620, fol. — The author was Prieses (vicar) of the Holy Sepulchre 
in 1516. The work has been chiefly esteemed on account of the 
plates ; which, however, have very little merit. 

1519. Ludwig Tsciiudi von Glarus, Reyss und Pilgerfarth zum 
heiligen Grab, St. Gallen, 1606. 4. 

1522. Bakthol. de Saligxiaco Itinerarium Hivrosolyrnitanum 
et Terrce Semetee Descriptio, Lugd. Segus. 1526. 4. Also Magdeb. 
1587. 4., appended to Brocardus. — The author divides his little work 
into Tomes instead of Sections. 

* 1516 49. Pierre Belon du Mans, Observations de plusieurs 
Singularitez et Choses 7?wmorabfcs troiirvcs en Grecc, Asie, Jiulec, 

Arabic, &c. Paris, 1553. 8. ibid. 1555. 8. Angmentez, 
Paris, 1588. 1. Latin, Antv. 1589.8. English, Lond. 1693. 8. Ex- 
tracts in German in Paulus’s Samnilung dcr llcisen, &c., th. i. ii. — 
Belon was an intelligent and accurate observer. 

1552-59. Bon I FAC II a Ragusio Liber de perenni Cultu Terrce 
Sanctee, Venet. 1573. 8. — Bonifacius was a Franciscan, and was 
Guardian of the Holy Sepulchre for nine years. He also bears the 
title “ episcopus Stagni.” The work is ollen quoted by Quaresmius; 
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hut I hava be<jn able to find no other trac6 of it. See Quaresm. ^ 
Elucid. t. p. xxxv. Wadding, Annal. Minoruno, A. D. 134*2. 

Ixxii. 

1565-66. JoH. Helffrich, Bericht von der Beise aus Venedig 
nach Hierusalem^ in Aegypten^ cmf den Berg Shuii^ Leipz. 1581. 
4. Also in Reissbuch des heil. Landes. 

1565-67. Chuistoimi. Purer ab IlaiinendoiT, Itincrarimn JEgypti^ 
Arabia'^ Pala’stimp, Syr up, S)'c\ Norinib. 1620. 4. German, 
Reischcsclireihung in Aegypten, Arabien, Palaestina, &c. Numb. 
1646. 4. 

* 157S-76. Leonii. Rauwolf, Aigentliche Beschreihung der 
Beyss so er ain die Marge nUiender, f urnchmUch Syrunn, liiddam, 

selbst voUbracJit, 0 Tlicile, Augsb. 1581. 4. Frankf. 1582, 1. 
With a 4tli or botanical part, Laiigingcn, 1588. 4. Also in Rcissbucli 
des heil. Landes. English, in Ray’s Coll, of curious Voyages 
and Travels, vol. i. Lond. 1698. 8. ib. 1705. 8. — Rauwolf was a 
physician and botanist ; and his journal is one of* the most important 
in the sixteenth century. Sec Beckmann, 1. c. vol. i. p. 1. vol. ii. 
p. 170. 

1576-81. Satom. ScinvEiGGER’.v Bvschreibnvg der Beyss aus 
Tubmgen nacli Constanlmopel und Jerusalem, Numb. 1608. L ibid. 
1614. 1619. 1639. 1664. 4. Also in Reissbuch des heil. Landes, 
cd. 2. — Schweigger was a Protestant theologian of Tubingen. His 
work affords little information. 

1579-84. Hanns Jac. Bheuning von imd zu Ruochcnbach, 
Orientallsehe Beyss in der Turliey^ ^e, hcnanntlieh in (irieehenlttiul, 
Egypten, Aiabien, l\daeHina, und Syrien, Strasb. 1()I2. fol. — ''rhe 
author has occasionally copied Rauwolf. The l)ook is now very rare. 
See Beckmann, vol. i. p. 269. 

1683-84. Nic. CiiKisToeii. ( Principis) Radzivii. Jerosolymifana 
Peregrinatio, prinuim a 77/. TreUro ex Polunieo Sermnne in Laiinuni 
transluta, Brunsberg, 1601, fol. Antv, 161 k fol. German, IHeroso- 
lyniitanische Beyse und Wegfahrt, Mainz, 1602. 4. Also in Reisshucii 
des heil. Landes, Edit. 2. 

* 1586. Jean Zu all art (Giovanni Zuallardo), 11 derolissinw 
Viaggio di Gierusalenime, Roma, 1587. 4. ib. 1595. 8. ib. 1597. 8. 
Afterwards in French by the author, enlarged, Tres-devot Voyage de 
Jerusalem, Anvers, 1608. 4.; and with a new title, ib. 1626. 4. 
German, under the title ; %ToU, Schwallart's Delicice Hierosolynd- 
tanre, oder PJgerfahrl in das heil. Land, Cdlln, 1606. 4. ; also in 
Reissbuch des heil. Landes, Edit. 2. — Zuallart was a Fleming by 
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birth ^ ahd a)ade hmgQfsrne^ to Jerusalem after having «^residecl at 
Rome* His book was first printed several times liS Italian at 
Rome ; but he afterwards returned to his native country, and pub- 
lished the work anew in French in an improved form at Antwerp. 
Both the Italian and French editions have quite a number of en- 
gravings of objects in and around Jerusalem, apparently from his own 
djMwings ; which, though having little merit, became very popular. 
In the 6th book are collected the prayers, hymns, &c. repeated and 
chanted by the monks at the various holy places. 

* To this period belongs the Reyssimeh des heiligen Landesy Frankfl 
1584. fol. This is a collection of the Journals of various travellers 
in the Holy Land, in the German language, either original or trans- 
lated, made by Sigismund Feyerabend, a bookseller of Frankfort, and 
hence sometimes known as the Fey cr abend sche Sammlungy “ Fcyera- 
bend’s (\)lIection.” Of the authors already enumerated, the original 
Reissbuch contains Ihocardus^ Muimdcrilk\, Fmlolf von Suchem, 
Gumpenhergy Tucltery Breydcnhacfi, Felix Fabri, Helffrichy and Rau^ 
ivoJfy besides nine others ; in all eighteen. — Another edition, with 
a second part containing the Journals of SchweiggeVy Radzivily 
and Zmdlart (Schvvallart), somewhat abridged, appeared under 
the title : Rewahrtes Reissbuch des heiligen Landesy Frankf. 

1609. fol. Also with only a new title-page, Frankf. 1629. Niirnb. 
1659. 

1580. ViLLAMONT, Voyages [cn Italic et on Palestine], Paris, 
1600. S. ib. 160kS. Arras, 1605, 8. Lyon, 1606. 8. Paris, 1614. 8. 

c. 1590. Pant. d’Aveyuo, Itinerario da Terra Santa et todas suas 
ParlicuIaridadeSy Lisboa, 1593. 4. ib. 1600. 4. 

J59S-99. .loir. Cotovicus (Kootwyk), Itinerarinm Hieroso- 
lymitamim et Syriacuniy Antv. 1619. I. — Kootwyk tvas Doctor of 
Laws at Utrecht, and a close and judicious observer. His >vork 
is more complete and important than any other of the sixteenth or 
preceding centuries. Yet he seems to have made considerable use 
of the Voyage of Ziiallurt; his engravings, at least, are all exact 
copies of those contained in that work. He is very full in respect 
to the monastic rites and ceremonies ; and gives the prayers and 
hymns repeated by the monks at the various holy places; but 
these also seem to have been copied by him from Zuallart’s sixth 
book. 

1598-99. Don Aquila^te Rocuetta, Peregrinatione di Terra 
Santoy Sc, Palermo, 16:K). 4. — The plates are :Vom Zuallart. 

1609-27. Will. Lithgow, Discourse of a Peregrination from 
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Scotland to th^ most famous Kingdom in Europe^ Asia, and Africa, 
Lond. 1632.4. ibid. 1646. 4. Dutch, Amst. 1652. 4. — Negligent 
and of little value. 

• 1610-11. George Sandys’^ Travailes, containing\a History 
of the Turkish Empire, S^c., a Description of the Holy Land, of Jeru-- 
Salem, ^c,, with fifty graven Maps and Figures, fol. Lond. 1615, 
1621; sixth ed. 1658, Ac. Dutch, Amst. 1654. 4. ib, 1665? 4. 
Germ. Frankf. 1669. 8. — The author writes with quaint simplicity 
and undoubted fidelity. The engravings, which refer to Jerusalem 
and the vicinity, are copied directly from Cotovicus, though ulti- 
mately from Zuallart. 

1614— 26. Pietro della Valle, Viaggi descritti da lui mede- 
simo in Lettere famigliari, 3 tom. Roma, 1650-53. French, Paris, 
1661.4. ibid. 1664. ibid. 1745. 8. Amst. 1766. 8. &c. Englisli, 
Lond. 1665. lol. Dutch, Amst. 1664-65. 4. German., Genf, 1674. 
tol. — Easy and superficial. The author was the first to procure for 
Europe a copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch. 

c. 1615. Henry Timberlake, A true and strange Discourse of 
the Travels of two English Pilgrims towards Jerusalem, Gaza, Grand 
Cairo, Lond. 1616. Also in the Ilarleian Miscellany, vol. i. 
p. 327. 

• 1616-25. Francisci QgakesxMii llistorica, theologica, et mo- 
rails Terrm SancUe Elucklatio, 2 lorn. ibl. Antv. 1639. — Quares- 
niius w'as from Lodi in Italy, and resided in Jerusalem as a mem- 
ber of the Latin convent at two different times. In his address to the 
reader on the last leaf of the second volume, he tells us that the work 
vvas commenced in A. 1). 1616, and completed about 1625, in Jeru- 
salem ; comp. tom. i. p. ix. He then returned to Italy, and en- 
deavoured to get his manuscript printed; but without success. He 
w'as now sent out a second time to .Jerusalem, as Guardian, or “ Terras 
Sanctm Pracsul ct Commissarius apostolicus," and held this office 
during the years 1627, 8, 9. On his subsequent return to Europe, 
circumstances led him to Flanders, where the printing of his work 
was begun in 1634, and completed in 1639. He appears afterwards 
to have become Procurator General of the order of the Franciscans, 
and their Provincial in the province of Milan. Sec Morone, Terra 
Santa nuov. illustr. t. ii. p. 380. 383, seq. The work of Quarcs- 
mius is very indefinite and interminably prolix. It has very little 
value in a topographical respect ; but is important for the his- 
tory of the Catholic establishments in the Holy Land, and as giv- 
ing the state of the Latin tradition at the time when it was 
written. 
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1627. F. Ant. del Castillo, El devoto Peregrino y Viage de 
Tierra Santa, Madrid, 1656. 4. — The plates are borrowed from 
Zuallart. 

1635-36. Georg Christoff Neitzscmitz, Siebenjdhrige Welt- 
heschauung, [1630 — 37,] herausgeycben von C. Jdger, Bautzen, 
1666. 4. Numb. 1673.4. Magdeb. 1753.4. — This work has more 
of pretension than of merit. 

1644-47. Bernardin Surius, Le pieiix Pderhiy on Voyage de 

Jerusalem; Brussellcs, 1666. 4 TJic autlior was Praises (Vicar) 

of the Holy Sepulchre. 

* 1646-47. Baltii. de Monconys, Journal des Voyages, publie 
par sou Fils, 3 tom. Lyon, 1665. 4. Paris, 1677. 4. ib. 1695. 12mo. 
5 tom. The first volume contains the travels in Egypt, Mount 
Sinai, Palestine, and Syria. — The author was a diligent observer, 
especially in wliat relates to the arts and sciences among the 
Orientals. 

* 1651-52. J. Doubdan, Le Voyage de la Terre Sainte, Paris, 
1657. 4. 1661. 4. I'lic first edition bears only the initials J. D. 
The second has the name in full. — The author was Canon of St. 
Denis ; and his work exhibits learning and rescarcli. 

1651-58. Mariano Morone da Maleo, Terra Santa nnova- 
nmtle ilhistrata, 2 parti, Piacenza, 1669. 1. — The author was Vicar 
and acting Guardian of the Holy Sepulchre for seven years, and 
a particular friend and disciple of Quaresmius ; see p. ii. p. 381. 
383, scq. 

1655. Ignatius von IIiieinfelden, Neue Jerosolymitanisclic 
Pdgerfurth, oder hurze Pesehreibung des gelohten heiligen Landes, 
Wiirzb. 1667- 4. — Tlie author was a Capucin friar. 

1655-59. Jean de Tiievenot, llelation d'mi Voyage fait an 
Levant , , . et des Singularitez particidieres de VArebipel, Const<tn- 
trnoplc, Ter re- Sainte, ^c. Kouen et Paris, 1665. 4. English, Lond. 
1687.— Also, Suite du Voyage du Levant, Paris, 1674. 4. Voyage 
de rindostan, Paris, 1684. 4. All reprinted under the title: Voyages 
tant en Ihnope quen Asic ct Afriqne, 5 tomes, Paris, 1689. 8. Amst. 
1705. 12mo. ib. 1712. 12. ib. 1727. 8. S:c. German, Peisen in 
Luropa, Asia, and Afrika, Frankf. 1693. 4. English, Travels in the 
Levant, Sfc. Lond. 1687. t’ol. — Thevenot has long had to sutler the 
*niputation of not having himself visited the countries he describes ; 
hut of having compiled his work from the accounts of other travellers, 
hoth oral and written, and especially those of d’Arvieux. So Moreri, 
VOL. III. b 
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Diet. Historique, tom. x. p. 138. Paris, 1759. This, however, is 
now said to be an error, whidh arose from confounding him with 
Nicolas Melch, de ThevenoU who, about the same time, published 
a collection of travels by various authors, under the title Relation 
de divers Voyages curieuxy 2 tom. en 4 part. fol. Paris, 166^, 
ib. 1672. ib. 1696. See the Biographic Universelle, art. Tiievenot, 
Jea7i et Melchisedck, Rosenmullcr, Bibl. Geogr. i. i. p. 75 — 77. 
Meusel, Biblioth. Histor. ii. i. p. 257. x. ii. p. 171. — D’Arvieux 
himself bears testimony to the fact of Thevenofs having been 
in Palestine, and relates his having been captured by a Maltese 
corsair and brought into liaifd; he speaks, too, of having after- 
wards aided Tiievenot in his further journies, and of his death in 
the East. See D’Arvieux, Memoires, Paris, 1735, toin. i, p. 284. 
tom. iii. p. 349. Comp. Thevenot’s Voyages, Amst. 1727, tom. ii. 
p. 660, seq. 


* 1658-65. liAUR. d’Arvieux, Voyage dans la Palestine^ vers 
le Grand Emir^ Chef des Arabes du Desert^ comms sons le Noni da 
Eedoiiins, fait par Ordtv, da Roi Louis XI V Avec la Descrip- 
tion de T Arabic par Alndfeda, traduite cn Era?ipais par 31, de 
Roque^ Paris, 1717. 8. Arnst. 1718. 8. German by Rosenniiiiler, 
Die Sitten der Bedidncn-Araher y Leipz. 1789. 8. Dutch, Utrecht, 
1780. 8. English, Loud. 1718. 8. ib. 1723. 8. — D’Arvieiix resided 
as a member of the French factory at Sidon from 1658 to 1665; 
and died as consul at Aleppo, A. D. 1702, Jlis account of the 
Bedawin is regarded as one of the best. His travels in general, 
including the above journey, are found in the following work: 
Mhnoires du Ciiev. d’Auvieux, contenants ses Voyages d Constan- 
tinopley dans tAsicy la SyriCy la PalestinCy rccueillis de ses 

OriginauXy par Labat, Paris, 1735. 8. 6 tomes. German, des Jlenii 
von Arvieux hintcrlassene mcrkwilrdige Nachrichten u. s, w, Kojienli. 
u. Leipz. 1 753. 8. bde. 

1666-69. Franz Feud, von Tiioilo, Orientalische Reiseheschrei- 
hungy SfC, nach Jerusahniy in EgypteUy und auf den Berg Sinaiy 
Dresden, 1676. 4. Leipz. u. Frankf. 1717. 8. Dresden ii. Leipzig, 
1733. 8. — The author was a Silesian nobleman, well-meaning, but 
credulous. 

1672-83. Corn, dr Bruyn (le Bnus), Reyzen door den Levant, 
Delft, 1699. fol. French, Voyage an I^evatity S^c, Paris, 17M- 
fol. Paris et Rouen, 1725. 2 torn. — The author was a Flemish 

artist; ana the numerous engravings from his drawings consti- 
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tute the chief merit of his work ; although this is not great. He 
professes to have borrowed freely from Della Valle, Thevenot, 
Dapper, and others. 

* 1674. Mich. Nau, Voyage nouveau de la Terre Sainted Paris, 
1^^579. 12. Apparently with only a new title-page, Paris, 1702. 1711. 
1757. — For the use of this volume I am indebted to the Library of 
the University of Gottingen. 

1684. Ueinr. Myrike ’5 Reise von Constantin ojjel nach Jerusalem 
nnd dem Lande Kanaan ; mit Anmerhmigen von ./. H. Reitz ^ Osnabr. 
1714. 8. Itzstein, 1719. 8. ib. 1789. 8. Dutch, Kotterd. 1725. — The 
author was chaplain of the Dutch embassy at Constantinople. 

1688. De la Roque, Voyage de Syrie et du Mont Lihan^ 2 tom. 
Paris, 1722. 12. Amst. 1728. 12. 

1697. Henry Mauxureli-, Journey from Alepjm to Jerusalem 
at Raster, 1697- Oxford, 1703. 8. ib. 1707., and often. French, 
Utrecht, 1705. 12. Paris, 170(). 12. German, llamb. 170(). 8. ib. 
1737. 8.; also in Paulus's Samnilung, th. i. Dutch, by Miintcrdam, 
J705. 8.; also in Ilahna’s <Woordcnboek van het II. Land,' Franeck, 
1717. 4. — Mauiulrell was chaplain of the English I'actory at Aleppo, 
Ilis book is the brief report of a shrewd and keen observer ; and 
still remains perhaps the best work on those parts of the country 
through which he travelled. His visit to Jerusalem was a hasty one; 
and he here saw little more than the usual routine of sacred places 
pointed out by monks. 

1697-98. A. Mori sox, Relation historique (fun Voyage au Mont 
(fe Sinai et (i Jh'usaleni , 'Foul. 1701. 4. German, Reisehes('hreihu)ig^ 
iV*. llamb. 1704. 4. — The author styles himself ‘ Chanoine de Bar le 
Due.* His work is full ; but not to be compared in other respects 
with tliat of Ills contemporary, IMauiuIrcIl. 

^ 17(M)— 23. Van Fh.MOxn ex Heymax, Reizen door een gc^ 
(Iccite van Ruropa . . . Syria, Palcteslinay Aegypten, den Berg Sinai, 
2 declen, Lcyd. 1757-58. 4. J’higlish, Travels, by Van 
Rymond a?ul lleyman, 2 vols. Land 1 75.9. 8. — Jo/zn Hey man 
was Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of Leyden, 
and travelled in the East from 1700 to 1709. R. van lujmond 
van der Nyenhurg w'as Dutch Ambassador at Naples, and travelled 
1720-23. Many years afterwards, tlic journals of botli were 
^’edueed to the form of letters by J. W. Herman, physician in 
Leyden; but in such a way that the observations of the two 
b'av(‘llcrs arc not distinguished. This work ranks among the best 
Palestine. 

/> ‘2 
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1722. A Journal from Grand Cairo to Mount Sinai and back 
again. Translated from a Manuscript written by the [Franciscan] 
Prefetto of Egypt^ by Rob. Clayton, Bishop of Clogher, Lond. 
1753. 4*. ib. 1753. 8. Reprinted in Pinkerton's Coll, of Voyages 
and Travels, vol. x. Also as an Appendix to Maundrell’s Jour- 
ney, Lond. 1810. German, Tagereise^ 8^c, uhersetzt von Cassely 
Hannov. 175L 8. 


* 1722. Thomas Shaw'^ Travelsy or Observations relating to 
several parts of Barbary and the Levant, Lond. 1738. fol. ib. 1757. 1. 
Edinb. 1808. 8. Also in Pinkerton’s Coll, of Voyages and Travels, 
vol. XV. French, VoyageSy 2 tom. la Ilaye, 1743. 4. German, 
ReiscUy u. s. w. Lcipz. 1765. 4. — Dr. Shaw was chaplain of tlie 
English Factory at Algiers from 1720 to 1732; and travelled in 
Egypt and Palestine in A. D. 1722. He afterwards became Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Oxford; and died in 1752. His observations are 
judicious and valuable. 

1737-38. Jonas Koutens Rcise nach don gcIobtcn Lande, Aegyi)- 
telly SyrieUy nnd MesopotarnieUy Altona, 1741. 8. With three Supple- 
ments, Halle, 1746. 8. With four Suppl., Halle, 1751. 8. — Korte was 
a bookseller at Altona. His work shows him to have been without 
learning and somewhat credulous. What he saw, he describes Avith 
honest simplicity; but he also relates much on hearsay, without dis- 
trusting the accuracy of his informers. 

* 1737-40. Riciiauu Pococke’^ Desvriplion of the Pasty and 
some other CountrieSy 2 vols. in 3 parts, fol. Lond. 1743-48. ibid. 
1770. 4,. German by Wiiidheini, Erlangen, 1754, 4. 3 bdc. lie- 
vised by Brcger, ibid. 1771. Dutch by Cramer, Utrecht, 1780. 
French, without the maps and plates, Paris, 1772. 12. 6 tom. — 
Pocockc vvas in Palestine in 1738; and died in 1765, as Bishop of 
Meath. He was a classical scholar, but not a good biblical one ; 
and had but a slight knowledge of the Arabic. He is not always 
a strictly faithful reporter ; and the judgment of Michaedis is cor- 
rect, that Pococke the eye-witness is to be carefully distinguished 
from Pocockc the transcriber of other travellers or of ancient 
authors. He not unfrequently deseribes in such a manner, as to 
leave the impression tliat he i.s telling what lie himself saw; 
while a closer inspection shows that he has only drawn from other 
books. Yet his work is one of the most important on Palestine. 
See Michaclis, Oriental. BiblicJi. tli. viii. s. 111. RosenmulIcTS 
Bibl. Geogr. 1. i. p. 85. The plans and views which accompany 
this work were obviously made only from recollection, and are 
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wretched. The plans of Sinai and Jerusalem, for instance, can hardly 
be said to have the slightest resemblance to their originals ; and only 
serve to mislead the reader. So too the professed copies of the 
Sinaitic Inscriptions. 

* 1749-53. Fhidr. Hasselquist, T^er Pahestinum : eller Resa 
til Heliga landet, Stockholm, 1757. 8. German^ Reisen nach 
Paldsthia von 1746 his 1752, hcrausgegehen von Linnaeus^ Rostock, 
1762. English, Voyages and Travels in the Levant^ Lond. 1766. 8. 
French, Paris, 1769« — The author was a pupil of Linna'us, to whom 
most of his letters are addressed. He was sent out to make collec- 
tions in Natural History, and died on his way back, at Smyrna. From 
his reports and papers, Linnaeus added an Appendix on the Natural 
History of Palestine ; which is still perhaps the most complete 
scientific treatise extant on the subject. 

1754-55. Stephan Schulz, Leitungm des Hdehsten anf den 
Reisen diirch Europa^ Asia und Africa^ S^'C, Halle, 1771-75. 8. 
5 hde. The Journey in Palestine is found in vol. v. — Schulz tra- 
velled as a Missionary to the Jew^s ; and afterwards became Pastor 
at Halle. His Journal is prolix and trivial in the extreme. An 
abstract (much improved) is given in Paulus’s Sammlung, th, vi. 
vii. 


1760-68. Grov. Mauiti, Viaggi per V Isola di Cipro e per la 
Soria e. Palestine^ c'vx. Luca e Firenza, 1769-71. 8. 5 tom. 
French, Neuwied, 1791. 8. tom. i. ii. In German, abridged, 
Altcnb. 1777. 8. — The author was a Florentine ecclesiastic, an 
Abate,] 

^ 1761 — 67. Causten Niebuhr, Ikschreihung von Arahien^ 
Copenh. 1772. 4. French, Description de V Arabic^ Copenh. 1773. 
4. Amst, 1774. 4. Paris, 1779.4. — A larger work is: Reisehe- 
svhrcihinig nach Arahien nnd andern nmliegcndeti Ldndern^ bd. i. ii, 
Copenh. 1774-78. 4. bd. iii. Hamb. 1837. French, tom. i. ii. 
Paris, 1776-80. 4. Amst. 1776-80. 4. Berm', 1770. 8. English 
by Heron, abridged. Travels through. Arabia, ^'c, Lond. 1792. 4. 
2 vols. — Niebuhr is the Prince of Oriental travellers; exact, judi- 
cious, and persevering. His visit to Jerusalem and the Holy Land 
^vas brief and hurried ; so that he saw little more than the monks 
chose to show him. It is contained in the third volume, published 
nearly sixty years after the other two. His plan of Jerusalem is very 
imperfect. 

1783-85. C. F. VuLNEY, Voyage cn Syrie ct on Egyptc, 

Paris, 1787. 8. 2, vols. 4th ed. ibid. 1807. English, Travels, 

h s 
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2 vols. Lond. 1787. 8. German, 3 bde. Jena, 1788-90. The work is a 
series of Essays, lively and imaginative, yet containing much valuable 
information. 


1792-98. W. G. Browne, Travels in Africa^ Egypt, and Syria, 
fyc, Lond. 1799. 4-. German, Leipz. u. Gera, 1800. 8. 

1800-2. Edw. Dan. Clarke, Travels in various Countries of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, Lond. 1811, &c. 4to. 5 vols. 4th ed. 
Lond. 1816-18. 8vo. 11 vols. Dr. Clarke was only seventeen days 
in Palestine, having landed at ’Akka, June 29th, 1801, and embarked 
again at Ydfa, July 15th. His work exhibits diligent research in 
books, the notes being often worth more than the text ; but there is 
a great lack of sound judgment. Some of the author’s extravagant 
hypotheses and rash assertions have been elsewhere alluded to. See 
Vol. 1. Notes XXV. and XXVin. 

1803-7. A LI Bi:y, Travels in Morocco,,*^ Egypt, Arabia, Syria, 
Lond. 1816. 4. 2 vols. — TIic author was a Spaniard named 
Domingo Badia y TAblich, who travelled as a iMuhamniedan, lie 
was in Palestine in 1807. Sec Vol. 11. pp. 140. 259. 

* 1803-10. Ulrich Jacor Seetzln, BrUfe, c^-e. in Zach’s ‘Mo- 
natliclie Correspondenz,’ scattered through many volumes. I'he niosl; 
important letters are in vol, xvii., xviii. xxvi., xxvii. A few less im- 
portant extracts arc also contained in the Pundgruben des Orients, 
vol. i. pp. 43. 112. ii. pp. 27.5. 471. iii. p. 99. Some portions of these 
letters were translated into English under the title: “zl Bri(f Account 
of the Coien tries adjoining the Lake of Tiheri((s, (he Jordan, and Dead 
Seaf Lond. 1813. 4. — Seetzen was Judicious, enterprising, and inde- 
fatigable. He died by poison in Arabia in 1811. What we have 
from him are only occasional and hasty letters. His Journals have 
never been published ; Init have* now lain lor some fifteen years or 
more in the hands of Ih'of. Kruse of Dorjiat, formerly of Halle. 

I have been informed by those who have examined the manuscripts, 
that they contain few important general lacts beyond those already 
given to the public in tlic letters. Tlie following list of the journals 
and otlier papers of Seetzen, so far as recovered, has been com- 
municated to me in manuscript by iVof. Ritter. They arc under- 
stood to have been written out by Seetzen himself, chiefly at Cairo. 
They were leccivcd in Germany about 1822 or 1823; and prepa- 
rations were made for their immediate publication. It is much to 
lie regjctted that tin. sew ere broken oil* — I. Journey from Aleppo 
to Damascus. — 11, Journey through HaurAu. — HI. J^irney from Ihi- 
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mascus through Anti-Lebanon and Lebanon, to Ba’albek, Tripolis, 
and back. — IV. Account of Arabic Literature and Manuscripts ; and 
a Glossary of unusual Arabic words. — V. Journey from Damascus to 
Tiberias; then through 'Ajlun and the Belka to Kerak, and round 
the south end of the Dead Sea to Jerusalem. A sketch of this 
journey is given in his letters, Zach's Monatl. Corr. vol. xviii. 
pp. 331, seq. 417, seq. — VI. Journal of his residence at Jerusalem ; 
and of a journey to Yafa, 'Akka, Sur, Nazareth, and back to Jeru- 
salem. — VII. Journey around the whole of the Dead Sea, and back 
to Jerusalem. Of this no account whatever has been published. — 

VIII. Journey from .Tcriisalem to Hebron, and across the Desert to 
Sinai. A sketch is contained in Zach, 1. c. vol. xvii. p. 132, seq. — 

IX. Journey from Sinai to Suez and Cairo. — Thus far the complete 
Journals. Letters describing his rcsjearches in Egypt, and his sub- 
sequent journey in the peninsula of Mount Sinai, are found in Zach, 
1. c. Vol. xxvi. xxvii. 

1806-7. E. A. DE Chateaubriand, Ilinmiire th Paris d Jerusa- 
lem^ Paris, 1811.8. 3 tomes; and often. English, Travels^ ^c., 
Lond. 1811. 8. 2 vols. German, Leipz. 1812. 8. 3 bdc. — Eloquent 
and superficial. The references' to authorities are for the most part 
worthless. Sec Vol. I. Note XXVI II. 

* 1809-16. John Lewis Burckhaudt, Travels in Syria and the 
Holy Lnnd^ Lond. 1822. 4. German, Peisen in Syrien^ 7nit An- 

merlringen von IF, Gesenius^ Weimar, 1823-24. 8. 2 bde This 

work contains all the .lournies of Burckhardt in Syria, Palestine, and 
Mount Sinai. Ilis other travels do not belong here. As an oriental 
traveller, Burckhardt stands in the very highest rank ; accurate, ju- 
dicious, circumspect, persevering. He accomplished very much ; 
yet all this was only preparatory to the great object he had in view, 
viz. to penetrate into the interior of Africa. He died suddenly in 
1817, at Cairo. 

1811. J. Fazakerley, Journey from Cairo to Mount Smai, and 
Peturn to Cairo; in 11. Walpole’s Travels in various Countries of 
the East, Lond. 1820. p. 362. — This .Tourney w as made in company 
with Mr. Gaily Knight. 

1815. William Turner, Journal of n Tour in the Levant^ Lond. 
1820. 8. 3 vols. The account of Palestine is in vol. ii. 

1815-16. Otto Fr. von Richter, Wallfahrtcn im Morgenhmde^ 
herausgegehen vonJ. P, G. Pwers, Berlin, 1822. V, — The narrative is 
brief ; but marks a careful observer. The author died at Smyrna in 
181(5. 

1816. . 1 . S.^lucKiNCiHAM, Travels in Falcsline, Lond. 1821. 4. 

b 4 
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ib. 1822. 8. 2 vols. — Travels amo7ig the Arab Tribes, Lend. 1825. 
4. ib. ed. 2. 8vo. 2 vols. — Both together in German, Tteisen, 
Weimar, 1827. 8. 2 bde. 

1816- 18. Rob. Richardson, M. D., Travels along the Mediter- 
ranean and Parts adjacent, during the Years 1816, 17, 18. Lond. 1822. 
8. 2 vols. — Well written, but often inaccurate. 

1817. T. R. JoLLiFFE, Letters from Palestine, d)'C. 2 vols. Lond. 
1819. 8. 3d edit. Lond. 1822.8. — German by Bergk, Pcise in Pa- 
liistina n, s. w, Leipz. 1821. 

1817- 18. Le Comte de Forbin, Vogage dans le Levant en 1817 
et 1818. Paris, 1819. fol. With splendid plates. Also without 
plates, Paris, 1819. 8. The work has more value for the arts than for 
science. 

* 1817-18. Irby and Mangles, Travels in Egypt a7id Nubia, 
Syria and Asia Minor, during the Years 1817 and 1818. Printed 

for jrrivatc distribution, Lond. 1822. 8. — Well written and full of 
accurate information. It is much to be regretted that the work was 
never published ; and it still would bear reprinting. For the use 
of this volume I am indebted to the ‘Library of the Royal Geogr. 
Soc. London ; tliough I was able afterwards myself to obtain a 
copy. 

* 1818. Tii. LE(iii, Estcursion from Jerusalem to Wady Musa, 
in Macmichael’s “Journey from Moscow to Constantinople in the 
Years 1817, 18.'’ Lond. 1819. 1. chap. iv. p. 185. Reprinted in tlie 
(American) Biblical Repository, Oct. 1833, vol. iii. p. 613. 

1820-21. J. M. A. SciiOLZ, Reise in die Gegend zwisehen Alex- 
andria und Peraetonlum, . . . Egypten P(dUstina, tind Syrien, Leipz. 
u. Sorau, 1822. 8. — The author is Catholic Professor of Theology at 
Bonn. His work contains good information relative to the Catholic 
establishments in Palestine. 

1820- 21. F. Henniker, Notes during a Visit to Egypt ... Mount 
Sinai, emd Jerusalem, Lond. 1823. 8. — Hasty and siiperticial. 

1821. John Carne, Letters from the East, 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 
3fl edit. 1830. Also, Recollections of Travels in the East, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Lond. 1830. 

1821- 22. J. Berggren, Resor i Europa och Oeskrliindernc, 
3 delcn, Stockholm, 1826-28. 8. German, Reisen in Europa und 
im Morgenlande, aus dem Schwedischen, 3 bde. Leipz. u. Darnist. 
1828-3L 8. 

1823. Rev. Wm. Jowett, Christian Researches in Syria aiid the 
Holy Ijand, Load, 1825. 8. Boston, 1826. 12. 

* 1826-31. Ld. Ruppell, Reisen in Nvbien Kordofan, nnd 
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den Petraischen Arahieriy Frankf. 1829. 8. Also, Peisein Ahyssinien, 
2 bde. Frankf. 1838-40. 8. The latter work includes another ex- 
cursion to the peninsula of Sinai in 1831, undertaken in order to 
determine more accurately the elevation of the mountains. See Vol. 
1. p. 103. 

* 1828. Leon de Laborde, Voyage de V Arable Petn'e^ par La- 
borde et Linant, Paris, 1830-34. fol. English, Journey through 
Arabia Pclrccaj Lond. 183G. 8. ib. 1838. 8. — The chief value 
of the French original consists in its splendid plates ; of which the 
text is for the most part explanatory. The English work is a smaller 
compilation, containing only a portion of the plates on a reduced 
scale. 

* 1829. A. Prokescii (Ritter von Osten), Reisc ins heilige Land 
ini Jahre 1 829. W icn, 1831. 8. 

1830-31. Michaud et Poujouuat, Correspondence d' Orient 
in 1830-31. 7 tom. Paris, 1834. 8. 

1832-33. Ed. Hogg, M. D. Visit to Alexandria^ Damascus^ 
and Jerusalem^ during the successful Campaign of Ibrahim Pasha, 
2 vols. Lond. 1825. 12. 

1833. Rev. Spence Hardy, Notices of the Holy Land, 8)'c. Lond. 
1835. 8. 

1833. Rev. Vere Monro, A Summer Ramble in Syria, 2 vols. 
Lond. 1835. 8. 

* 1834. (Marmont) Due de Raguse, Voyage cn Hongrie . . . 
en Syrie, en Palestine, et en Hgypte, 5 tom. Paris, 1837. 8. Rrux- 
cllcs, 1837-39. 12. — Valuable chiefly in a political and military 
respect. 

1830. J. L. Stephens, hicidents of Travels in Egypt, Arabia, 
and (he Holy Land, by an American , 2 vols. 12mo. New York, 1837. 
Lond. 1837- Several editions. 

183(). Rev. C. B. Elliott, Travels in the three great Empires of 
AustriafRussia, and Turhcy,2yo\^, Lond. 1838. 8. — The journey 
in Syria and Palestine is described in tlie second volume. 

1830-38. Rev. J. D. Paxton, Letters on Palestine and Egypt, 
tvritten during a Residence there in the years 1830-37-38. Lexington, 
Ky. 1839. 8. Lond. 1839. S. 

1837. Loud Lindsays Letters on Egypt, Edom, and the Holy 
Land, 2 vols. Lond. 1838. 12. Third edit. Lond. 1839. 12. 

1837. Joseph Sal zb ac her, Erinnerungen aus meiner Pilger 
reise nach Rom and Jerusalem im Jahre 1837. 2 bde. Mien, 1839. 
8. — The author is ‘ Domcapitular ' or Canon of St. Stephen’s Ca- 
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thedral, Vienna. His work contains the latest information as to the 
Catholic establishments in Palestine. 

1837. G. H. VON Schubert, Reise nach dem Morgenlande, 3 
bde. Erlangen, 1838-40, 8. — One main object of this journey was 
Natural History. The author is Professor in the University at 
Munich. 

1838. John Bowring, Report 07 i the Commercial Statistics of 
Syria, Rresented to both Houses of Parliament, Lond. 1840, fol. — 
Dr. Bowring travelled in Egypt and Syria in 1 838, as the accredited 
agent of the British Government, for the purpose of collecting inform- 
ation on the trade and commerce of those countries. The Report 
contains a large and valuable body of facts. 


II. WoUKS ON THf: Gkoguapiiy of Palestink.' 

1500. Christ. Adrichomius, Thvdtrim T'errce SanvUc, cam 
Tabulis yeoyraph. Colon. Agr. 1500. fol. ibid. 1503, KiOO, 1613, 
1628, 16(S2. — TIic author was a Dutcli ecclesiastic, a native of 
Delft, and died at Cologne in 1585. He follows chiefly Brocardiis ; 
but gives at the end of the volume a list of many other authors con- 
sulted. 

^ 1646. Sam. Boc;iarti Gcoyraphia Sacra, sen Phaky cl Ca- 
7iaan, ("adomi (Caen), 1616, fol. Erankf. 1674. 4. Lugd. Bat. 1602, 
fol. ibid. ed. Villcmandy, 1707, fol. 

1665. Nic. Sanson, Gcoyraphia Sacra ex V, et N, Test, desnmta 
et m Tabulis quatiior coneinnata, i\iris, 1665. Cum Notis Clerici, 
Lugd. Bat. 1704, fol. — Sanson, a celebrated French geographer, 
died A, D. 1667. 

1677. Olf. Dappkr'5 Nauheuriye JJeschrijvhty van yantseh 
Syrie, en Palestyn of Heiliye I. ant, Sfc, llotterd. 1677, fol. Amst. 
1681, fol. German, Asia, oder Hesvhreibimy des yantzen Syrim nnd 
Palestins oder yelobten Landes, Amst. 1681, fol. Numb. 1680, fol. 
A great mass of materials thrown together without judgment. 

* 1701. Christoph. Crllarius, Notitia Orbis Antkpd sen Gco- 
yraphia Plenior, 2 tom. Ito. Lips. 1701-5. Auxit J. C. Schwarz, 
ib. 1731-32., with new title, ib. 1772-73. — Syria and Palestine 
are contained in the second volume. 


The daio jirefixcd refers to the time, of first publication. 
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1708. Ed. Wells, An Historical Geography of the New Test 
2 vols. Lond. 1708. 8. ib. 1712, 8.; several times reprinted. Also, 
An Historical Geography of the Old Test 3 vols. liOnd. 1712. 8. &c. 
Both works in Germ, by Panzer, Niirnb. 1765. 8. 4 theile. 

* 1714. Hadr. Reland, Palmtina ex Monumentis veteribus 
ilhstratay Traj. Bat. 1714. 4. Norirnb. 1716. 4. Reprinted in Ugolini 
Thcsaur. Antiq, Sacr. t. vi. — This yet remains the standard classic 
work on Palestine, as far down as to the era of the crusades. A new 
edition, including the results of modern researches, would be still 
more valuable. 

1758-68. Will. Alb. Bacihene, Heilige Geographies 6 
declen, Utrecht, 1758-68. 8. German, by G. A. Maas, Ilistorische 
und Geographische Beschreihimg von Palllstmay S^'C, ii. th. in 7 bde. 
Clcve u. Leipz. 1766-75. 8. 

* 1785. Ant. Friedr. BuscHiNG\<f Erdbeschreihumf, tlu v. Prt- 
Idstma, Arnhien, Sfc.y Altona, 1785. 8. With a new title-page, as th. 
xi. abth. 1. Flamb. 1792. — One of the best treatises on the modern 
geography of Palestine. 

1790. Yshrand van Hamei.svei.d, Aardrrjkunde des Bijbelss 
S)'C, Arnst. 1790. 8. 6 dcclen. German, by Janisch, Bihlische Geo- 
graphics Hanib. 1799-96. 8. 9 bde. — The translation was never 
completed. 

1799. Conrad Mannert, Geographic der Griechen and Burner. 
th. vi. abth. ]. Arabiens Pahistinas St/riais Niirnb. 1799. 8. Edit. 2. 
Leipz. IS91. 

1817. C. F. Kloden, Landcskundc von Paldstinas Berlin, 1817. 8. 

IS18. Carl Ritter, Die Erdlit/nde, th.* ii. West Asic/is 
Berlin, 1818. 8. — Of high value, especially for the Physical Geo- 
graphy of Palestine. A new edition, wholly re-wa-itten, may be hoped 
for soon. 

* 1820. G. B. Winer, Biblisches Bealwortcrbuchs Leipz. 1820. 8. 

Bc-written, much enlarged, and improved, Leipz. 1899-98. 8. 2 bde. 

—The geographical articles are written with great care. 

1826. E. F. Karl Rosenmuller, Biblische Geographies 9 bde. 
Leipz. 1829-28. 8. The second volume is occupied with Palestine. 
—This work appears to have been compiled hastily, and without ex- 
tensive research, 

* 1895. Carl von Raumer, Paldstinas Leipz. 1895. 8. New 
talition, enlarged and much improved, Leipz. 1898. — The work is 
compiled with great diligence, ami forms an excellent Manual. 
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Jerusalem. 

1747 . J. B. D’Anville, Dissertation sur VEtendue de Vancienne 
Jerusalem et de son Temple^ Paris, 1747* 8. Reprinted in the Ap- 
pendix to Chateaubriand’s Itmeraire. 

1833. .Justus Olshausen, Ziir Topographic dcs alten Jerusalem^ 
Kiel, 1 833. 8. 

1838. F. G. Crome, Jerrisalcm^ in Ersch und Gruber's Encyclo- 
piidie, sect. ii. th. 15. p. 273 — 321. This is the most complete and 
valuable essay on the ancient and modern Topography of the Holy 
City 
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MEMOIR 


ON 

THE MAPS ACCOMPANYING THIS WORK. 

BY IIEINUICII KFEPEllT, OF BERLIN. 


Tiif: entire transformation wrought in the Geography of the greater 
part of Palestine, and the countries adjacent on the South, by the dis- 
coveries of Messrs. Jtobinson and Smith, and the materials collected 
by them ; and also tlie great changes exhibited in the maps drawn 
out by me from these materials, in comparison with all former labours 
of tlic like kind ; seem to require a full report upon all the important 
points of the construction, and an enumeration of the other sources to 
which reference lias been made. 

If, however, I here confine myself within narrower limits tlian 
might perhaps be expected, after the example of other similar Me- 
moirs; especially in respect to positions astronomically fixed, on 
which, indeed, the whole construction rests ; this has arisen, partly 
from the fact, tliat almost every thing relating to these topics is 
embodied in its proper place in the W'Ork itself; and partly, be- 
cause the very valuable Memoir of Berghaus accompanying his 
map of Syria, in which all these points are handled in sufficient 
detail, leaves little more at present necessary, than to notice oc- 
casional deviations from his results; there having been no new 
observations published since that time. In like manner, minute 
discussions respecting particular positions, determined by connecting 
different routes and calculating the triangles arising from their con- 
struction (as is done in great detail by Berghaus in the same 
Memoir), seemed here to be out of place. Indeed, on the one 
hand, access to new materials has shown that many of those po- 
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sitions, apparently so nicely calculated, are wholly untenable; and 
on the other hand, the routes of Rohinson and Smith, which, in 
minute specification of every kind, leave far behind them the reports 
of all other oriental travellers, even of Burckhardt himself, have 
been naturally ado])ted as the highest authority, in connection with 
the survey-maps of Jacotin and Moresby, with which they well 
accord. Nothing more seemed therefore to bo demanded, for 
the most part, than simple construction, and an orderly insertion 
of the new materials between the points astronomically ascer- 
tained. 

In respect to the construction of the routes of Robinson and 
Smith, the greatest possible attention and care has of course been 
bestowed in laying down the lines of travel. These were all at first 
drawn out on a scale of old on natural length, or 4’1112 

Paris lines to the geogr. mile of 60 to a degree. The environs of 
Jerusalem, and the central region of* Sinai w'cre laid down on a scale 
four times as large, or 3 ^ 0,0 o;)* Afterwards the drawings were re- 
duced to the scales of respectively; and 
the topographical details inserted, and also such other surveys and 
routes as seemed to be of value. J'iie whole of the drawings, both 
during their progress and after their completion, were revised by Pro- 
fessor Robinson with great minuteness and care ; and then reduced 
to half the size preparatory to engraving. The engraver, Mr. II. 
Mahlmann of Berlin, himself a skilful and well-known geographer, 
has executed his part of the work wn'th great fidelity, accuracy, and 
elegance ; and the utmost care has been taken on the part both of 
Professor Robinson and myself, to ensure correctness in the minutest 
particulars, and especially in the orthography. In all these respects, 
it is hoped, that every reasonable expectation wall not fail of being 
satisfied. 

The other materials employed, besides those thus collected by 
the two travellers, consist principally in former maps and journals. 
The maps chiefly used have been those of Jacotin, Seetzen,’ Moresby, 
Laborde, Ehrenberg, and Bird ; the two latter in manuscript. The 
fine map of Berghaus has likewise done good service, as a ready 
means of obtaining first impressions, and also from the rich ma- 
terials employed in its construction. The more important journals 
consulted, were those of Burckhardt, Irby and Mangles, and Laborde ; 
partially, also, those of Buckingham, Berggren, Prokesch, Bertou, 
and several others of less note. These will all be named in the 
proper places ; so far as this is not already done in the body of the 
work. It will be likew ise understood, that such of these Itineraries 
as had already been used by Berghaus with so much good frinh 
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especially those of Burckhardt and Buckingham on the east of the 
Jordan, and so far as they fall within the limits of our maps, have 
been constructed anew with the utmost exactness, in order to bring 
them as closely as possible into orderly connection with the other 
well settled parts of the map. Yet it was not possible to obtain 
constructions from these Itineraries, on which the same dependence 
could be placed, as in those parts laid down from the routes of 
Robinson and Smith, or in the maps of Jacotin and Ehrenberg ; not 
indeed even from those of Burckhardt, in consequence of the 
frequent imperfect, uncertain, or positively erroneous specifications 
of bearings and distances.* 

In respect to the rate of travel, or the value of the measure of 
time as compared with the measure of distance, I need only refer to 
the calculations of Bergliaus, communicated in Note VII. at the end 
of Vol. I. According to these, the average value of the hour with 
camels is very uniformly equivalent to 2, or more exactly to 2*09. 
geogr. miles of 60 to the degree ; that is, 30 hours to a degree. 
1 his was found to be correct for the construction of the routes be- 
tween Cairo, Suez, Sinai, ’Akabah, and Hebron ; and proved likewise 
to be very exact for laying down the position of Petra, already 
approximately known from tlie routes of Burckhardt and Labordc. 
— For the less uniform value of the hour with horses and mules, 
varying considerably according to the nature of the ground, the 
average result, from the construction of the routes in Palestine, 
particularly those between Jerusalem, Hebron, Gaza, and Ramleh, 
Jind from Jerusalem northwards to Safed, (all of which fall partly 
within the limits of Jacotiifs survey,) was found to be 2*4 geogr. 
milcKS, or 25 hours to a degree. But in very mountainous and diffi- 
cult districts, as along the western coast of the Dead Sea, or betw'een 
Jerusalem and Taiyibeh, and around Beit TJr, this value was reduced 
to 2*2, or even to 2 ge{)gr. miles ; while, on the contrary, in quite 
level regions, as on the })lains between Tell es-Safieh and Gaza, or in 
the Ghdr around Jericho, the length of the hour luid to be extended 
to 2*8, or even to 3 geogr. miles. 


• Examples of such (?rrors in and others. The two first nien- 
Burckliardt arc the positions of tioned places are wrongly laid 
Ma’in near Hesbrm, Tell el-Kmly down from Burckhardt ou Berg- 
ncar Banias, Kafat esh Shiikif, haus’s Map. 
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Peninsula of Mount Sinai and Arabia Petreea. 

' Plan of Sinai* 

1. Carton. Routes from Cairo to Suez* Esli- Shurkiyeh or 
Goshen, That portion of this Carton lying off the route of our 
travellers, and especially the part of the Delta contained in it, is 
reduced from the Carte de la Rassc l^]gyj)tey dressee par P, Coste, 
Arvhitecte dn Viceroy Midiammed *Aly,, 1827, on a scale of dooJooo* 
The longitude is of course corrected according to that of Cairo, 
as more exactly determined by Daussy.* The other routes be- 
tween Cairo, Belbcis, Kas el-Wady, and Suez, arc inserted from 
Jacotin’s large map of this region in tlie Description de i^Eyypte, 
compared with Laborde’s map of Arabia Fetraea. Ancient geo- 
graphical names arc introduced only so far as they are connected 
with the main object of the Carton ; but without any aim at com- 
pleteness. 

2. Pen i ns f da (f Mould Sinai, General Map. The line of 
coast along both tlie (lulfs of ISuez and ’Akabah, is taken from the 
recent survey of the Bombay Marine with a correction of lon- 
gitude, however, according to lUippell’s very careful observations 
for the positions of Suez and ’Akabah. Indeed, these have beer 
made the basis of all our construction, and regarded as absoliitcl) 
fixed points.’^ The hhiglish chart has precisely the same differ- 
ence, both of latitude and longitude, between these two places; 
while its absolute longitude carries them 5 or 6 minutes farther 
cast. This deviation is probably to be ascribed to some error, 
cither in tlie assumed longitude of Bombay, from which point 
that of ^\kabah and Suez was determined by chronometer; or 
else in the chronometer itself, * This correction being made, the 
other positions along these coasts discussed by Berghaus, accord 
well with the same Chart. There is therefore no necessity for 
dwelling uj)on them here ; especially as the route of our travellers 
came in contact with none of them. The position of the Con- 

' Connoissance (111 Temps, 1832, Lieut. V. G. Carless.” The scale 
p. .54. of this chart is very little larger 

- “Chart of llic Bed Sea; than that of our map. 
compiled from a stasinietric Surv(.*y 3 See Jlerghaus's Memoir, p. 
executed in ihc ycar.s I830-;i3 in 29, scq. 

the Hen. Company’s Ship Falinu- ‘ See the text, Vol. I. p. 248. 
rus, by Comd. K. Moresby and 
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vent of Mount Sinai, as given by the construction of the routes 
between it and Suez and *Akabah, and by the bearings from Jebel 
Musa and Jebel Katherin upon the Island Tiran, (the situation of 
which is known from the same Chart of Moresby and from Ruppell’s 
notices,) was found to be almost precisely the same, as that directly 
resulting from Ruppell’s astronomical observations^ 

The greater portion of the routes of Robinson and Smith in the 
peninsula, covers the same ground as the Itineraries of Burckhardt 
and Laborde. The comparison of these latter, however, has not 
yielded much fruit ; nor have they any claim to the same degree of 
exactness ; as is obvious from an inspection of Laborde’s Carte ds 
V Arabic Petrie, In like manner, the other routes of Laborde and 
Burckhardt in the peninsula-, which have been inserted with the 
greatest possible accuracy, — the former from his own maps and 
plans, and the latter from a careful construction of his Itinerary, 
with a diligent comparison of the two where they coincide, — can 
make no pretension to the same degree of correctness as those of 
our travellers. In many instances, after every effort, the construction _ 
remained doubtful; as in the case of the Wadys Solaf and Abu 
Taleb, and the tract further south between Jebel Murdam and 
Wady Urta*. Here Burckhardt's notes are not very intelligible, and 
seem not to be accurate ; at least, they cannot easily be brought 
to harmonize with Laborde. The bearings taken by Smith from 
Jebel Musa and Jebel Katherin, served in many cases to control 
and correct these routes of Burckhardt and Laborde ; and those of 
Burckhardt from Um Shaumer and Serbal were found to be of use in 
the Construction. 

In respect to the delineation and shading of the mountains, the 
parts adjacent to the routes of Robinson and Smith are filled out 
as minutely as ]) 0 ssible, according to their description. So too in 
the case of Burckhardt. Hie parts taken from I.aborde are given 
according to his map, but only in the immediate vicinity of his road ; 
without any regard to the merely fanciful delineations, with which the 
intervening space of the same maps are so bountifully decked out.*^ 
AH these bear the impress neither of correctness in the detail, nor 


1 See text, Vol. I., p. l-ia. 

- Other travellers in the penin- 
sula give no topographical details 
whatever, of any importanco, which 
are not also contained in these 
routes. 

’ On this map, so beautifully 
VOL, III. 


executed iu other respects, the pla- 
teau-formation so predominant in 
the peninsula, intersected by deep 
vallics, is wholly lost sight of ; the 
delineation exhibiting every where 
the character of sharp isolated 
heights and peaks. 
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of truth to nature in general. The mountains on the western coast 
of the Gulf of Suez, and along the eastern shore of the Gulf of 
’Akabah, are copied from Moresby’s Chart as the only existing aui 
thority ; without, however, laying claim to any great accuracy. The 
names too of several points along these coasts are borrowed from the 
same chart ; and as the orthography is not certain, they arc given in 
a lighter style of engraving. 

3. Plan of Sinai, The special plan of the central region of Sinai 
is constructed partly from the notices of our travellers during theii 
wanderings over the plain cr-]lahah, the mountains of Moses and 
St. Catharine, and through the adjacent Wadys; but is founded 
more particularly on the bearings of the neighbouring mountains as 
taken from those three points, which thus furnished a net of triangles. 
In this way the relative positions of the plain, the convent, Jebel 
Musa, Jebel Kathcrin, the mountains cd-Deir, Humr, Zebir, Sumr 
et-Tinia, el-Gliiibsheh, Sulsfil Zeit, es-Surcy, el-Furei’a, Urn Lauz, 
Urn 'Alawy, and the ])asscs of Nukb Hawy and Wady Suweiriyeh, 
are determined with great exactness; so that this plan may be re- 
garded as very correct and deserving of confidence. Laborde's de- 
lineation of the same region, on the contrary, docs not correspond to 
a single one of these exact bearings ; and may be pronounced a com- 
plete failure. 

4. From ^Akabah to Hebron, The construction of this route, 

if laid down precisely according to the angles of the course and 
the value of the hour at 2 G. M. would give the position of He- 
bron in lat. 31“ N., and long. 32“ 38^ W' E. from Paris, or 

^4“ 59' 10" E. from Greenwich ; as appears from the map of this 
route by Berghaus in the London Geographical Journal, vol. ix. 
1839.^ But the distance from ’Akabah to Hebron is too great, 
and the angles upon this route not always sufficiently exact, to 
be available for fixing with certainty the position of Hebron. 
The true situation of that place is found from the construction 
of the routes between Hebron, Jerusalem, Ramich, and Gaza; 
most exactly, however, by that from Jerusalem by way of the 
Frank Mountain and Beni Naim to Zif, passing near by He- 
bron. The general result gives for the position of Hebron, lat. 
31*^ 32' 30" N., and long. 32“ 47" 56" E. from Paris, or 35“ 8' 20" 
E. from Greenwdcli ; consequently, more than 9 minutes further 


See also Berghaus, Geogr. Alraanach fiir I84U, pp. 532. 534. 
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east than Berghaus has it.^ Hence the whole route from ’Akabah 
to Hebron had to be moved more eastward; especially in the 
northern part beyond Jebel ^Araif. 

The southern part of this route in the immediate vicinity of 
*Akabah, and particularly the pass leading up the western mountains, 
exhibits so much of detail in the character of the ground, as to re- 
quire a special delineation in a separate Carton. The scale of it is 
four times as large as that of the general map. 

5. Desert et-Tih, The important and (as it seems) trustworthy 
notices furnished by Tuweileb, as to the routes from the Convent 
and Suez, through the desert et-Tih to Gaza and Hebron-, bring 
to light many new positions in a region hitherto almost unknown ; 
and harmonize in general well among themselves and with all 
other accounts. These routes, therefore, in connection with the 
positions of Jebel Ikhrimm, Yclek, and llelal, as determined from 
the route of our travellers; and with the routes of Rurckhardt, 
Riippell, and Lord Pruclhoe, which intersect them vertically in 
a direction between east and west; serve very well for an ap- 
proximate determination of the course of the more important Wadys 
or water-beds of the desert ; and especially that of Wady el-’Arish, 
as to which there has heretofore been so much^ uncertainty. Still, 
with only sucli materials to build upon, the construction of this 
portion of our map must fall very far short of the other parts in 
exactness; and the more so, as the routes of the three European 
travellers can here by no means be fully depended on. In that 
of Lord Prudhoe, for instance, the specified distance between 
Nukhl and Wady Rawak (2 hours) seems to be at least three or^ 
four hours too short ; unless, perhaps, an intervening point has 
been omitted. In Rurckhardt’s route, again, the distance between 
Turf er-Rukii and Niikhl is too short ; the former point (Darfu- 
reck of Riippell) being determined by the bearings of Robinson 
and Smith. It is singular that Rurckhardt should nowhere have 
noted, that from Enishash in Wady cl-Jerafeh to Tiirf er-Rukn, 
both of which points are fixed by the route of our travellers, his 
course, which before and afterwards was wxsterly, here varied to 


‘ Hence the azimuth of IIo- 
i hronon the horizon of Jerusalem is 
I [ound to be S. 17° W. or S. 27° W. 
' hy compass. — Seetzen’s azimuth, 
therefore, S. 4° W. was only 13° 


too far east ; and not 30°, as as- 
sumed by Berghaus. 

" See all these collected in Note 
XXII. at the end ofVoI. 1. 

c 2 
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S.S.W. I Hence, in the construction of his route, both Walker 
and Berghaus have laid down his course throughout as directly 
west; by which means Turf er-Rukn has been brought much too 
far north. 2 

As Tuweileb's distances are given only in days’ journeys ; and 
these again arc regulated by the occurrence of water in the de- 
sert, and consequently are very unequal, varying from 6 to 10 
hours in length ; it is obvious that his routes could only be laid 
down conjecturally in the map. Still, as they include several 
points known from the routes of the other travellers, such as the 
passes er-flakineli and el-Mureikhy, Nukhl, Bir eth-Themed> the 
VVadys Ghureir, Mushehhem, llawak, Jebel Ikhrimm, Yelek, Hc- 
lal, Wady cl-’Ain, Wady Khiibarah, and others ; all these serve 
to give them a character of somewhat greater certainty. In the 
case of a few of the Wadys, however, crossed by all these routes, 
the direction remains doubtful ; such are Wady Ghureir and 
Wady Mushehhem, as to which there is only tlie probability, that 
they belong to the hasin of the Jerafeh. As to Wady Khubarah, 
it would seem that of the two Arab reports respecting it, that one 
deserves the preference, which makes it run to the ’Arish ; [inas- 
much as it is crossed north of Jebel Helal by the route leading 
by Niikhl to Gaza, which could not well be possible if it ran to 
the Siiny or the Sheri’ah. ^ The course also of Wady es-Suny, 
into which Wady es-Seba is said to run, is by no means definitely 


> Probably because his com- 
panions wished to strike the llaj- 
^oad ; and regulated their course 
also according to the watering- 
places of the desert. This latter 
circumstance, in routes through 
the desert, often occasions great 
deviations from a straight course. 

2 In this part of Berghaus’s map, 
the route of Riippell along the 
Haj-road, is carried far out of its 
place towards the north, in order 
to make it coincide with that of 
Burckhardt. On Riippell’s own 
map, it is laid down correctly ; as 
is shown by the route of Robinson 
and Smith, which is the same as far 
as toMufarik et-Turk. In like man- 
ner ’Berghaus’s position of Niikhl 
is too far liorth ; its latitude as 
deduced from Tuweileb’s routes is 


the same as that resulting from 
the routes of Riippell and Lord 
Prudlioo. The notices of Tuweileb 
are indeed not veiy specific; yet 
as his routes were from south to 
north, they arc here to a certain 
extent applicable. 

’ Sec Vol. I. pp. 298, 299. —' 
The great map of Jacotin exhibits 
a delineation of Wady el-'Arish 
for the distance of several hours 
above its mouth, made from tlm 
report of Bouchard, who visited it 
for this purpose. This sketch ap- 
pears to be tolerably exact. At 
that point the valley branches into 
two large Wadys; of which the 
western seems to be Wady el* 
’Arish, and the eastern, Wady 
Khubarah. 
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known. The Arabs indeed call it a branch of the Sheri’ah ; but one 
might easily be inclined to regard it as the great water-bed, which, 
according to Jacotin's map, runs down to the sea not far south 
of the Sheri*ah. Otherwise, this water-bed or Wady remains 
without a name ; for of all the Wadys into which the smaller 
water-courses crossed by the route of our travellers empty them- 
selves, no name, except that of the Siiny is applicable to this 
place. 

The coast from el-*Arish to Gaza is taken from the map of Ja- 
cotin. 

6. Route between Hebron and Petra, Wady el~ Arabah. By a 
construction of the routes from Hebron to Petra and back, Berg- 
haus found the difference of longitude on the former to be 33^ 13'^; 
on the latter, 32' 58" ; mean difference, 33' 5".* But after fixing 
some of the points on the way thither, near the S. end of the 
Dead Sea, by means of angles from ’Ain Jidy, ’Ain Terabeh, and 
Has el-Feshkhah - ; and after taking into account also the bearings 
of Mount Hor from various points in the same route ; this differ- 
ence of longitude was diminished still 3' 16" more, so as to amount 
in all only to 29^ ^>9". Hence the longitude of Petra is found to 
be 33^ 17 ' 15" E. from Paris, or 35*^ 38' 9" E. from Greenwich; 
presenting nearly a mean between Laborde’s longitude, 13' 20" E. 
from ’Akabah, or 33'^ 23' 50" E. from Paris, and that deduced by 
Berghaus from Burckhardt’s Itinerary from Kerak southwards, 33*^ 
11'52"E. from Paris.*^ 

On the other hand, the latitude of Petra derived by Berghaus 
from the same source, 30*^ 15' 30", is much too small; as is also 
that of Moore, 30^ 19', obtained from an astronomical observation;. 
The construction of Robinson and Smith’s routes gave 30'" 26'; La- 
borde, coming from ’Akabah, has 30^ 21'. The mean of these two, 
30° 25', is adopted on our map, without further regard to the other 
varying results. 


‘ Berghaus, Gcogr. Almaiiach, 
1S40, p. 534. 

- See below, Sheet IV., INo. 2. 

^ Memoir zur Karte von Syrien, 
p. 35. 

/ The position of Petra as thus 
given, is also the only one which 
harmonises tolerably with the spe- 
cifications of the Peutinger Ta- 
bles ; which, when correct, are the 
’^ore to be trusted, because they 

C 


rest on exact measurements along 
the public Roman roads. See text, 
Vol. II., Sect. XII., near the close of 
the History of Petra, note. — The 
estimate of Berghaus (Memoir, 
p, 35.) is founded on an error ; he 
having confounded the stations of 
Ailah and Ad Diatiam on the Peu- 
tingcr Tables, and thus made the 
distance between Ailah and Petra 
16 Ilona, miles too small. 

3 
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Tl\e routes of Bertou from Hebron through Wady el- Arabah 
to *Akabah, and back by way of Petra, have also been taken into 
the a(|count; and I have been at the pains of constructing them 
anew from hui specifications of the course and distance, communi- 
cated by himself in the Paris Bulletin de la Sac, de Geogr, 1839; 
with more exactness, indeed, than they appear to have been laid 
down for the map given in the same Bulletin, and in the Journal 
of the London Geographical Society, Vol. IX. 1839J Yet, as the 
specification of the course is often omitted or is apparently wrong 2 , 
the routes of this traveller could not be employed for fixing accu- 
rately the position of Petra; and could only be filled in, as I was 
best able, between the points otherwise determined. In this way 
they were of some service for settling more precisely several 
points in and around Wady el-’Arabah ; such as the passes of 
Wady Yemen and er-Rubay, the fountains el-Ghamr, el-Melihy, 
Ghudyan, &c. 

Of the whole region East of Wady el-’Arabah, excepting the 
immediate neighbourhood of Petra (which our travellers also visited), 
the southern part extending from Petra to 'Akabah is copied from 
the map of Laborde as the only authority ; with a comparison of 
Burckhardt’s route from Petra by way of tisdakah, 'Ain Daleghch, 
and Wady Ghiirundel, and thence across the western desert.-^ The 
northern part, from Petra to Kerak, rests upon a new construction 
of Burckhardt’s routes in this region, compared with the reports of 
Irby and Mangles. These last, though unfortunately not minute 
enough to admit of an independent construction, yet afford many de- 
tails of importance ; such as the position of the ruins Ghurundel or 
the ancient Arindela, and the ancient Roman road from thence to 
Shobek. 

7 . Arab Tribes. The names of the Bedawin tribes upon this 
map, are inserted in the districts where they usually encamp, ac- 
cording to the information collected by Robinson and Smith; 


I It is singular that this traveller 
always notes by compass only the 
angle of his course, and this much 
oftener than is necessary ; while he 
never gives the bearings of remoter 
points along his route, e. g. of 
Mount Hor, which he had before 
his eyes for a groat part of the way. 
Such bearings would have been of 
important use in the construction 
of nis route. 


The routes of Bertou in some 
parts cover the same ground with 
those of Robinson and Smith, and 
can thus be controlled by the latter. 

3 From this route were likewise 
obtained the positions of Wady and 
Jebel Beyaneh, and of Wady Le- 
hyaneh in the western desert, be- 
tween the *Arabah and the route ot 
Robinson and Smith. 
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with which the accounts of other travellers fully coincide. Of course 
any fixed position or exact boundary, is out of que8tion« from the very 
nature of these wandering tribes. 


Sheet III. 

Jerusalem and its Environs, 

1. The City. As tlie measurements of Robinson and Smith did 
not contain materials enough for the construction of an entirely new 
Plan of the Holy City, they could be employed only for correcting 
and completing the best of the plans already extant, viz. that of 
Catherwood, which has been adopted as a basis.^ The materials in 
question have a bearing chiefly upon the more exact measurement of 
the city walls from one gate or projecting corner to another ; upon 
the direction of the wall from the Yafa Gate north-westwards (which 
hitherto has been erroneously given on tall plans as due west), and 
the consequent slight change in the position of the Latin convent-; 
and upon the more accurate delineation of the vallies of Hinnorn 
and Jehoshaphat with their fountains and reservoirs, as also of 
the INTount of Olives. For the first time, too, the shading of the 
hills, both within the city and in its immediate wiciiiity, is exhibited 
with precision and accuracy. This, however, could not be done with 
like fulness in respect to the Mount of Oflence, and the northern 
summit of the Mount of Olives, for want of sullicient materials ; and 
the further course also of the valley of the Kidron from the elbow 


' The plan of Catherwood, with 
some exceptions, is nearly identical 
with that in the German edition of 
Berggreif s lieisen, Leipz. u. Darinst. 
1828 ; and both appear to have been 
reduced from Sieber’s large Plan of 
dorusalem, Prague, 1818. In all 
that relates to the Ilarain, that of 
Catherwood is correct and com- 
plete ; it having been made out 
from drawings and ineasuromenls 
taken on the spot. The shading 
?f the ground is very imperfect 

, - The same error in the walls 
IS already corrected in a plan 
sketched by Dr. Westphal, about 
fifteen years ago. A very imper- 
fect reduction from that sketch, 

C 


with false and arbitrary shading, 
was published in the first Jahrgany 
of the Ilortha. For the use of the 
sketch of Westphal and of his ori- 
ginal materials, wo are indebted to 
the kindness of Dr. Parthey of 
Rerlin, with whom Westphal tra- 
velled. Tlieso contain angles be- 
tween each end of the eastern wall 
of the Latin convent and nine 
inosks of the city, the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, and several 
points of the city wall, all taken 
with the sextant with great exact- 
ness and noting single minutes. 
By means of these it was possible 
to fix several points very definitely ; 
and particularly the position of the 
Latin convent. 

I 
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beloif the w'ell of Nehemiah eastwards, is not entirely certain. In 
respect to the few ancient names inserted, the reader may con-/ 
suit the text of Vol. I, Sect. VII., where the subject is treated of 
at length. The many mere legendary names, which figure upon 
most other plans of Jerusalem, are of course intentionally omitted 
on ours. 

On the high ground N. N. W. of the city, a base (a h) of 660 
English feet, was measured by Prof. Robinson, the position of 
which is known by the distance and bearings of each end from 
the N. W. corner of the city wall, and by bearings from each end 
upon the dome of the church of the Holy Sepulchre. Tliis served 
again for the determination of a longer base between the Wely 
on the Mount of Olives (A) and a heap of stones just S. of the 
northern summit of the same mountain (B) ; a direct measure- 
ment being here impossible from the nature of the ground. By 
means of angles from a and b upon A and B, and from A and 
B upon the dome of the church of the Holy Sepulchre, as also 
the direction between the points A and By there was obtained 
from four different values for the length of A By the mean length 
of 4278 English feet, or 1426 yards. This base was intended to 
serve for calculating the distances of several important positions 
in the vicinity of Jerusalem, visible from its two extremities ; but 
seems to be too short to afford any certain results for distances of 
five geogr. miles or more, even with the greatest possible accuracy 
of which the compass is susceptible in measuring angles. Indeed 
the construction has shown, that almost all the distances thence 
derived, were too great ; and they are therefore not taken into 
account. Still, the double observations from A and B contri- 
buted, in connection witli others, to fix very definitely the positions 
of Neby Samwil, the Frank Mountain, and the north end of the 
Dead Sea. 


2. Environs of Jerusalem, In constructing this map, after de- 
termining the position of the Latin convent, by a mean deduced 
from the best observations, to be in lat. .81® 46' 43" N., and long. 
32° ,52' 36" E. from Paris, or 35° 13' E. from Greenwich ^ the 
plan of the city and its immediate neighbourhood was reduced and 
inserted as the central point. Then the routes southward to 
Bethlehem, and northwards by er-Ram to Beitin, were first laid 
down ; . since both of them lead for their whole length over toler- 


• See text, Vol. I. p. 381. 
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ably even ground, and therefore admit a greater uniformity in the 
reduction of the measure of time to that of distance, than other 
routes in more mountainous regions ; and further, having been 
traversed more than once by our travellers, they afford also greater 
certainty in respect to the time. From the intermediate points along 
these routes, it was then possible to lay down, by means of the many 
bearings taken in this region, a complete net of triangles extending 
over almost the whole district comprised in this map ; for which the 
particular parts of the same routes then served as bases. By this 
means the construction of the other routes was greatly facilitated 
and rectified, leading as they do for the most part through very 
mountainous districts, (like that by 'Anata and Jeba' to Taiyibeh, 
and that to Neby Samwil and el Jib,) and therefore not admitting 
the same precision in respect to the measure of time. In this way 
the positions especially of Tckifa, the Frank Mountain, Bethlehem, 
Beit Jala, Neby Samwil, el-Jib, Ram-Allah, el-Bireh, Beitin, er-Ram, 
Deir Diwan, and Taiyibeh, may now be regarded as very definitely 
fixed, at least relatively to the position of Jerusalem ; and will pro- 
bably never undergo much change, except with this. 

By means of Robinson and Smith's bearings, a great number of 
other points lying between their routes were in like manner deter- 
mined. Use was also made of some other sources, in order to fix 
more definitely several of the positions. Thus for Soba, Kustul, 
Kiildnieh, and Kuryet el-’Enab, an earlier Itinerary of Smith was 
consulted, as also Prokesch ; for Beit Siifafa, esh-Sherafat, Malihah, 
and 'Ain Karim, the distances and bearings of Prokesch; for Deir 
el-Musiillabeh and Sataf, Berggren ; for el-Welejch, Beit Silrik, el- 
Kubeibeh, and Beit 'Enan, Doubdan and Pococke. 

The shading upon this map, in some parts which our travellers 
could not overlook, is perhaps filled out with more minuteness 
than can strictly be vouched for. Yet even here it is given only 
according to the best authorities and most exact notices extant. 


Sheets IV. V. 
Palestim. 


1. Region South and South-west of Jerusalem, — With the Environs 
of Jerusalem was first connected the route to Gaza, fhe position of 
this latter place is laid down according to Jacotin's map, with a 
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correction of the longitude according to that of Cairo and Yafa, as 
already made by Berghaus on his map. This gives for Gaza lat. 31° 
27' SO" N., and long. 32° 7' E. from Paris, or 34." 27' 24." E. from 
Greenwich; a position which accords well with the ancient Itine- 
raries. As, however, a construction in the proportion of 2’4 G. M. 
to the hour, would have brought Gaza several minutes further north 
and east, the value of the hour in the level regions between Gaza 
and the foot of the mountains of Judah, had to be enlarged to 3 
geogr. miles. 

It was likewise possible to determine very accurately the position 
of Beit Jibrin upon this route ; inasmuch as the travellers came to it 
a second time in returning from Gaza by another road. This again 
aided in ascertaining the situation of Hebron, especially its longitude; 
by means of the two routes from Beit Jibrin by Idhna and TefFuh, 
and from Idhna by el-Burj and DiVa, to Hebron. In this way there 
resulted the same position for Hebron, as was found by the route 
from Jerusalem to Teku’a and Beni Nairn, a place an hour and a half 
distant from Hebron, and from thence to Zif; for fixing which latter 
point again, the route from Hebron to Petra could also be applied. 
The route from Jerusalem by TckiV a, in connection with the distance 
between Hebron and Jerusalem on the direct road, and the ancient 
specification of this distance, 22 Roman miles, aff orded the means for 
fixing with tolerable exactness the latitude of Hebron at 31° 32' 30" 
N., ditfering from Moore's latitude by observation (31° 31' 30") 
only by one minute. The hilly nature of the ground along the direct 
road between Hebron and Jerusalem, shut out any wide view, and 
prevented the travellers from accurately noticing the angle of their 
coursd. Hence this route could not be employed in determining the 
position, or at least the longitude, of Hebron. 

Of the points lying off the routes of the travellers, all are laid down 
which could be sufficiently determined by two or more bearings ; and 
besides these, some are occasionally inserted, where there was only a 
single bearing, and an estimate of the distance. These last are all 
marked with a note of doubt (?). A few sites on both sides of the 
road between Jerusalem and Hebron are added from Seetzen’s map ; 
they were all found in the proper places in the Arabic lists of our 
travellers ; and as they are surrounded by known points, the insertion 
of tlmm would not seem liable to any great error. Yet they too have 
a note of doubt (?). 


2. Dead Sea and Ghdr, Three methods presented themselves 
for determining the longitude of several points on the western 
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coast of the Dead Sea : viz. the construction of the route from 
ilebron to Petra, which touches the south end of the sea; of that 
from Kurmul to 'Ain Jidy near the middle of the western coast ; 
and of that from Deir Diwan on the north of Jerusalem to Jericho, 
and thence to the northern end of the sea. The fixed points thus 
obtained along the coast of the sea were all connected with each 
other by bearings ; by which means a much greater degree of exact- 
ness was attainable. There proved to be, indeed, a very gratify- 
ing coincidence in the results. The northernmost route was 
ultimately adopted as the basis, as being the most certain ; because 
the highest point, where it crosses the mountain ridge north of 
Jebel Kuruntul, is very definitely marked both by the time and by 
four bearings ; and the short distance from this point to Jericho by 
way of ’Ain Duk, Tawahin es-Sukkar, and *Ain es-SulUm, all which 
points are connected with each other and with Jericho by bearings, 
leaves scarcely room for an error equal to one quarter of a geogr. 
mile. The position of Jericho, therefore, the castle in lat. 31^ 51' 15" 
N, and long. 35^ 29' i'' E. from Greenwich, may be regarded as 
very exact. ^ 

From Jericho, it was an easy matter to determine the mouth of 
the Jordan ; although here, too, in the level traet of the Ghor, it was 
necessary to enlarge somewhat the value of the hour. Should the 
mouth of the Jordan and el-Helu be laid down in longitude perhaps 
a quarter of a minute too far east, this error is again compensated 
in the position of lias el-Feshkhah, by means of a bearing of this 
promontory taken from Jericho. For the latitude we have the 
means of very exact determination, in the bearings of the north end 
of the Dead Sea taken from the Mount of Olives and Taiyibelr; and 
these harmonise entirely with the results obtained from the construc- 
tion of the route. 

The route from Ras el-Feshkhah to ’Ain Jidy could not be laid 
down, until after the latter point had been definitely fixed; the 
mountainous and difficult nature of this region rendering the angles 
of the course more uncertain, and the measure of time less exact. 
The very considerable curve towards the west in el-IIusasah, is con- 


* Berghaus has only one geogr. construction of Robinson and Smith’s 
mile more of direct distance from routes ; a result surprisingly cor- 
Jerusalem. His azimuth from Je- rect, and, considering the imperfect 
rusalem, N. 70.^° E. is also precisely sources to which he then had access, 
the same with that found from the very remarkable. 
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firmed by bearings from that point upon Teku’a, the Frank Mountain, 
and the Mount of Olives. The pass of ’Ain Jidy was laid down By 
means of bearings from and upon Beni Na'im and Kurmul, and the 
distance from Kurmul ; and then the position of the fountain of ’Ain 
Jidy, or ' rather the point of observation on the shore (and conse- 
quently also the position of the pass), was further determined by 
bearings from Ras el-Feshkhah and ’Ain Tcrabeh to the adjacent 
Rag Mersed. The longitude likewise of the latter point is given by 
the bearings from the two former. Hence ’Ain Jidy also is to be 
regarded as very correctly fixed. 

By means of bearings from Ras el-Feshkhah, ’Ain Tcrabeh, and 
’Ain Jidy, the east and west ends of the salt mountain Khashm 
Usdum, near the south end of the Dead Sea, were now laid down ; 
and in this way the position of the same points, as found by the route 
from Hebron to Petra, modified ; the latter route unfortunately not 
being sufficiently exact for determining the longitude absolutely, on 
account of the difficult nature of the ground between cs-Zuweirah 
el-F6ka and the sea. The latitude was found from this latter route 
alone. In this way the position of Khashm Usdum may in like 
manner be regarded as very exact; since the greatest possible error, 
arising from a slight want of coincidence in the angles, cannot amount 
to more than half a minute or a minute in longitude, and still less in 
the latitude. The same process served at the same time to verify the 
position of ez-Zuweirah el-Fdka, so important for the construction 
and delineation of the Dead Sea. 

The western coast, from ’Ain Jidy to the south-western part of the 
sea, could be laid down only by some angles from the former point 
to Sebbeh and other places on the coast, and from estimates of dis- 
tances by tile eye ; it remains therefore, in the detail, somewliat un- 
certain. Very exact and definitely fixed, on the other hand, are the 
north and south ends of the peninsula in the southern part of the sea, 
and the mouths of the Wadys Ziirka Ma’in, eUMojib, and ed- 
Dera’ah, by means of many bearings from ’Ain Jidy, ’Aid Terabeh, 
Ras el-Feshkhah, es-Zuweirah el-F6ka, and the south end of the 
sea. The intervening stretches of the coast, however, and espe- 
cially the Isthmus connecting the peninsula with the eastern shore, 
could not be drawn with entire exactness. For the isthmus, the 
notices of Irby, and Mangles were of service; but not their im- 
perfect map. 

The full construction of all the bearings and distances above 
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^numerated, served to show that the base of 500 yards, measured by 
the travellers at 'Ain Jidy, in order to find the breadth (and perhaps 
also the length) of the Dead Sea, was far too short, taken in 
connection with the imperfect nature of the instrument, to 
afford any certain results from the angles measured with the large 
compass at its two ends. The lines of distance calculated from 
these data are all too short; and may therefore here be left out of 
view.^ 

I have been the more full in detailing the construction of this 
particular region, because it is just here that our delineation de- 
viates most strikingly from all former maps ; and contains for the 
first time some sure data for the exact position and form of the Dead 
Sea. 

The desert region between the meridian of Jerusalem on the 
west, and the Dead Sea and Jericho on the cast, has never been 
explored, with tlic exception of the roads to Jericho. Hence the 
course of the Wadys could only be indicated very indefinitely. 
JEveii the position of the convent of Mar Saba, on the southernmost 
route from Jerusalem to the Jordan, is not fully certain ; it is laid 
down from the reports of Mariti and of Medem and Parthey, as 
the best yet extant. The same uncertainty rests upon the course 
of the roads to Jericho ; notwithstanding so many travellers have 
passed over them. 

In the Ghor north of Jericho only the position of the ruins el- 
’Aujeli is definitely fixed by several bearings; and also, as to its 
longitude, the mountain Kiirn Surtiibeli ; its latitude being known 
only from Bertou and a doubtful bearing from Mount Gerizim. 
More detailed notices of the Ghdr are contained in Bertou’s 
Itinerary from Bcisan to Jericho-; and as the sum total of his 
distances accords well with what wc know from other sources, so 
the particular specifications of distance would seem to deserve 
credit. But as his names of the Wadys he passed are for the 
most part unintelligible, those only are inserted which became 
known to our travellers also from the report of the Arabs. In the 
absence of all better authority, the course of the Jordan is copied 
from the map of the same French traveller; with a comparison of the 
few notices respecting it furnished by Robinson and Smith, Burck* 


’ E. g. from ’Ain Jidy to the Vol. TL, Sect. X., Length and 
mouth of the Mdjib the calculation Breadth of the Dead Sea.” 
gives 7*86 G. M./whilc the true dis- Bulletin de la Soc. do Geogr, 
tance is at least 9 G. M. See text, Sept. 1899. 
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hardt, Irby and Mangles, and Buckingham. It can, however, lay no* 
claim whatever to exactness. The position also of Sukhot (Succoth) 
tiear Beisan is taken from Bertou ; but can i^be regarded only as 
doubtful. 

3. Region between Jerusalem and the Mediterranean, The posi- 
tion of Beit Nettif having been determined by the route from 
Jerusalem to Gaza, it was found that the routes from Idhna by 
Beit Nettif to Ramleh, and thence to Jerusalem, and the bearings 
from Tell es-Shufieh upon *Akir and Ramleh, and from Ramleh 
upon Neby Samwil, all harmonizing entirely among themselves, 
resulted in fixing the position of Ramleh V i 5" further south and 
2' further west, than it stands on the map of Jacotin, after cor- 
rection for the longitude. In this way the distance from Yafa 
remains the same ; but the bearing of Ramleh from Yafa, instead 
of being S. 52° E. as Jacotin has it, becomes only S. 39° E. As 
our travellers did not go to Yafa, and that place was not visible 
from Ramleh at the time, the decision of this somewhat remark- 
able difference remains doubtful. Our construction, so far as it 
goes, exhil)its throughout an entire harmony in all its parts ; and 
therefore only two cases would seem to be possible : either Jacotiifs 
map is here wrong, a circumstance which I should be slow to 
admit, since he himself w^as in Ramleh ; or else the position we 
have assigned to Jerusalem is too far south. Against this latter 
supposition, besides the very exact astronomical determination of 
the latitude by Niebuhr and Corry, there is also this circumstance, 
that then the positions of Hebron and Gaza must also be carried 
further north ; which, according to all other testimony, would not 
well be possible. The solution of this question must therefore 
be left to future researches. Meantime upon our map, I hav^ 
ventured conjecturally to make the required correction of Jacotin. 

For determining the position of ’Amwas, the ancient Emmaiis 
or Nicopolis, besides the^ bearing from Tell es-Safieh, 1 have used 
the distances given (very exactly as it would seem) in the ancient 
Itineraries, from Lydda, Jerusalem, and Eleutheropolis. ^ The 
way leading near *Amwas from Ramleh by Kubab, Latron, and 
Kuryet el-’Enab to Jerusalem, is laid down according to Smith’s 
former Itinerary and one from Lanneau.^ These, however, do 
not specify the course, which is found only for Kubab and Latron 

1 There is however still some which reports it as lying further 
doubt as to the position of ’Am was, north. See text, Sect. XIII. 
arising out of later information, -SeeNoteXL.endofVol.il. 
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by means of Robinson and Smith’s bearings from Ramleh and 
Beit ’Ur. 

The whole coast Gaza to Yafa, with the ancient cities 

Askelon, Azotus, and Jamnia, is taken from Jacotin’s map, with the 
necessary correction for the position of Yafa according to the ob- 
servations collected by Berghaus.^ With this the distances of the 
ancient Itineraries very well accord. The line of the coast, however, 
can be depended on, only in the part immediately south of Yafa, 
where the French followed it for a time on their retreat. No survey 
of the Syrian coast has ever yet been made. 


4. Region east of the Jordan^ viz, Kerah^ el-BclkUy and Jehet 
'Ajlun, For all these districts, the Itineraries of Burckhardt have 
been the chief and indeed almost the only source of general informa- 
tion. They have been carefully constructed anew; and in many 
points filled out or corrected from the notices of Seetzen, Irby and 
Mangles, and Buckingham, The position of Kcrak, moreover, was 
fixed by Robinson and Smith by means of four very careful bearings, 
all intersecting each other in one and the same point, taken from 
Hebron, ez-Zuweirah el-F6ka, ’Ain July, and ’Ain Terabeh. In like 
manner from bearings taken by them, the mouths of all the Wadys 
(except Seil Jerrah) running down to the Dead Sea from the east 
have been determined ; and also that of Wady Sha’ib in the northern 
Ghor. The course of the lower [)art of Wady Ziirka Ma’in, with the 
warm springs of the ancient Callirrhoe, is known by the route of Irby 
and Mangles thither from Ma’in, and from the bearings taken by 
them to various points on the west of the Dead Sea. On the same au- 
thority, the position of Ma’in, which Burckhardt gives as S.E. of IIcsbi\n, 
is corrected to S.W. For the region around cs^Salt, in addition to 
Burckhardt, the notices of Seetzen and Buckingham have been used.^ 


‘ Memoir, p. 26. 

" In the account of Burckhardt’s 
return from ’Amman to el-Fuhais, 
there occurs the singular error, that 
the distance from SafiU (which it- 
self lies 4 hours from ’Amman) to 
cl-Fuhais is given at 47^- hours ; so 
that the length of the whole way 
back, which Burckhardt describes 
oidy as a more northern road, 
amounts to hours ; while in going 
to ’Amman from el-Fuhais he was 
unly 4 hours on the way. The im- 
probability of such a roundabout 
return, as to which Burckhardt 


says not a word; and also of a 
day’s journey of 12rJ hours, besides 
examining leisurely the ruins of 
’Amman ; make it evident that we 
ought here to read 4J hours from 
’Amman (not from Safut) to el- 
Fuhais, according to Burckhardt’s 
usual mode of c ounting. This would 
give half an hour as the distance 
from Safut to el-Fuhais ; which is 
further confirmed by Scelzcn’s map. 
See Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria, 
pp. 301, 362.; compared also with 
pp. 3 j6, 357. 
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In Jebel ’Ajldn the position of Kul’at er-Rhbtid in particular is 
corrected by the bearing of Robinson and Snnith from Taiyibeh ; by 
that of Irby and Mangles from the point wjhipre they crossed the 
Jordan between es-Salt and Nabulus ; and also by the route of the 
same travellers from Beisuii to Jerash. It thus comes to lie con- 
siderably further west, and somewhat further south, than on Berg, 
haus's map. This causes again a change in the position of Jerash as 
laid down on the same map ; and I have given it in lat. 32° 19' 30", 
approaching nearer to Moore’s latitude by observation, 32^ 16' 30"; 
while Berghaus has it still 2 minutes further north. The whole 
district, too, between ’Ajlun and Jerash on the south, and Irbid and 
Um Keis on the north, is brought somewhat further towards the 
S. W. as compared with Berghaus ; this being fully allowed by the 
comparatively less degree of exactness in the reports of Burckhardt, 
Irby and Mangles, and Buckingham, respecting this region. The 
corrected position of cl-Arba’in opposite Beisan is taken from 
Bertou’s route. Um Keis or Gadara, according to the ancient 
Itineraries, lay XVI MP. from Tiberias, and XVI MP, from Scytho- 
polis or Beisan; this brings it a slight distance further west than 
Berghaus has it. 

5. From Jerusalem to Nazareth, This route, so often travelled 
and described by Frank tourists and pilgrims, could now for the first 
time be accurately constructed, from the observations and materials 
of Robinson and Smith. In this way the positions of important places, 
such as Nabulus, Sebustieh, and Jenin, have been essentially cor- 
rected, even as compared with the map of Berghaus. Besides the 
materials just mentioned, the earlier travellers were also consulted; 
and a former Itinerary of Smith afforded parallel notes of the several 
distances in time. The construction showed the data for this route 
to be very exact and certain, from the fact that it gave for Nazareth 
almost precisely the same position, which it occupies on the great map 
of Jacotin ; the latter being here founded on trigonometrical survey. 
This point therefore is laid down in our map according to Jacotin; 
and the unimportant deviation in the construction, amounting to less 
than 2 G. M. in a line of 56 G. M. has been distributed throughout 
the whole route. 

The positions of Nabulus and Sebustieh, and consequently the 
whole route would have been still more certain, could there 
have been an accurate determination of the single point among 
all those in this region fixed by the bearings of Robinson and 
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Smith, which occurs also in the surer part of Jacotin’s map, viz. TW 
Keram 3^ G. M. in the W. S. W. from Sebiistieh, apparently the same 
with the Toun Karin” of Jacotin, G. M. towards the north 
from fer'on. But according to our construction, the two places 
come to lie 4 G. M. apart ; and it would almost seem as if either 
Robinson and Smith, or Jacotin, had heard a false name for one or 
the other place. The latter, on various grounds, appears to me the 
most probable.^ 

The route from Jenin by Tubas to Nabulus, is from Berggren ; but 
cannot be regarded as exact, on account of the very defective notation 
of distances. 

(). 77te Coast from Ynfa northwards. Districts of Haifa, ^ Akha, 
Jenin, Ndsirah, Tuhariyeh, Shnghur, and Safed, This whole region 
on our map, as likewise on that of Bcrghaus, is taken from the map 
of Jacotin. This latter here rests upon trigonometrical survey, and 
is for the most part deserving of entire confidence ; of course with 
the necessary correction for the longitude according to astronomical 
observations made at Yafa, Kaisariych, Cape Carmel, and'Akka; 
and also with a corrected ortliography, so far as this was possible.^ 
Nevertheless, even here, the route of Robinson and Smith from 
Jenin to Safed furnished imjiortant additions and corrections; and 
just in this part, where their observations could be controlled by 
the most certain portion of Jacotin's map, (e. g. between Nazareth 
and Tiberias,) they were found to be uncommonly exact. Such 
corrections occurred especially in the eastern part of Jacotin’s sur- 
vey; so that of the six positions in this quarter, which Berghaus 
has inserted from Jacotin in his Table of Latitudes and Longitudes 
as well ascertained, only three proved to be tolerably accurate ; 
viz. en-Nasirah, Tiibariyeh, and Semakh.’^ Two of the others, Safed 
and Jisr Benat Ya’kob, required only an unimportant correction ; 
the latter according to the distance from the Lake of Tiberias as 


‘ In Jacotin’s map, the whole 
route from Jenin by way of Sti- 
nur and Niibulus to Jerusalem, and 
also that from Ramleh to Jerusa- 
lem, are laid down with all their de- 
tails, as it would seem, from very 
miperfect and in part erroneous 
information. This portion of his 
niap is without the slightest value ; 
and ought not to have been used 
in this form by Berghaus. 

VOL. HI. 


See Berghaus’s Memoir, p. 26. 
Names from Jacotin’s map, of which 
the orthography could not be made 
out, are engi ived in a lighter 
style. This is the case especially 
in the district of Haifa, of which 
our travellers obtained no list; 
and also occasionally in the dis- 
trict of Nabnlus and elsewhere. 

J Berghaus, Memoir zu seiner 
Karte, p. 28. 
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given by Burckhardt and our travellers, and a bearing by these last 
from Ben it. But the position of the third remaining place, Beisan, 
which had been seen by Jacotin only from the Jisr Mejami’a, a 
distance of nearly three hours, has been carried very considerably 
further souths in consequence of the bearing of Tell Beisan from 
Zer’in as taken by Robinson and Smith. With this correspond also 
the very minute Itinerary of Bertou from Tubariyeh to Beisan and 
Jericho, and Burckhardt’s route from Nazareth by Beisan to es-Salt. 
From the same sources and Buckingham’s route from Nazareth to 
es-Salt, the topography of the region between Beisan, Tabor, and 
Tiibarjyeh, has been made more complete. The positions of the 
places on and around the Little Hcrmon and the mountains of Gilboa, 
and also in the southern part of the Plain of Esdraelon, between 
Jenin, Zer’in, and Lejjun, — most of which indeed are found on the 
map of Jacotin, but often in wrong situations, — arc all definitely 
fixed by the very many and exact bearings taken by Robinson and 
Smith. 

In like manner, the form of the Lake of Tiberias, especially on 
its north-western and northern parts, has undergone some change ; 
it not having been included in the more accurate portion of the 
French survey. Tlie construction here rests on the route of our 
travellers from Tiberias to tlic Jordan as it enters the lake, and 
also upon the many bearings taken at the chief points along the 
route; which in connection with the bearings of and from Tabor, 
Tell Ilattin, and Safed, afforded a very complete and consistent net 
of triangles extending over the whole lake. — The many valuable 
details which the route of the travellers presented in this region, 
so important for the geography of the Bible, and particularly for 
that of the New Testament, rendered it necessary to give here a 
separate Carton, on a scale twice as large as that of the general 
map. 

In the district esh-Shaghur, which the French passed through only 
on one route, the map of Jacotin (and consequently ours also) is 
naturally very imperfect. — In the region north of Safed, sketched 
by Paultre very hastily as it would seem, the same map exhibits 
many names, which although greatly corrupted, may still be recog- 
nised in part in the lists of our travellers. Yet the positions of all 
these places cannot be vouched for; in the case of Seniu’y and 
Meir.6n at least, the bearings of which from Safed were taken by 
Robinson and Smith, the French map is wrong. 

Between Safed and the lake cl-IIulelj, and on the west of that 
lake, several Wadys and the villages el-Mughur and el-Wukus arc 
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laid down from Bertou's route. The names and situation of these 
villages are confirmed by the Arabic lists of our travellers. 

7. From Safed to Sur. Here again the route of Robinson and 
Smith leads through a region wholly unknown until within a few 
years, and even yet not fully described. It is therefore the more 
to be regretted, that in the idea that they were upon a well-known 
road, the travellers no longer continued their observations with the 
same fulness and accuracy as before. Indeed, the construction of 
this route precisely according to the specifications of the course, 
(Sur being assumed as a point astronomically fixed,) would give 
for Safed a position four or five minutes further east, than is possible 
according to Jacotin’s map, or according to the more southern routes 
of our travellers themselves. This deviation, which affects only the 
longitude and not the latitude, is caused by some want of exactness 
in the notation of the course ; and has been distributed, as well as 
might be, along the whole route.^ Vet the few points here fixed 
by the observations of Robinson and Smith, serve to show, that the 
part of Jacotin’s map comprising this region, which too has been 
copied into Berghaus’s map, was constructed on very imperfect in- 
formation, and has no authority whatever. J’hc position of Tershihah 
alone has been taken from it; since this place (to judge from 
Jacotin's shading) is probably visible from the sca-coast ; and the 
bearing of it, as taken by Robinson and Smith, accords well with 
the map. 

S. TIiAi Coast from 'Alifm to Beirut The trigonometrical survey 
of Jacotin extended very little north of ’Akka ; and hitherto there 
is extant no survey whatever of the Syrian coast. Indeed, in spite 
of its importance for science, as also for commerce and navigation, 
this still remains the least known of all the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean. - In laying down this part of our map, therefore, there re- 
mained no way but that which Berghaus also has adopted, viz. tliat 
inserting between the few points astronomically determined, the 

* Unfortunately* this uncertain- The Levant or the Eastern Ba- 
y affects also the very important sin of the Mciditcrranean, by the 

position of KiiPat esh-Shukif; the Hydrographic Office, Loud. 1839,** 

Dearmg of which taken by Ro- the lines of the Syrian coas^ are 

ouison and Smith from Haddata, drawn very indefinitely and with- 

serves to determine it more nearly out any details ; whilst the coasts 

than before. of Asia Minor and northern Africa 

« ’ Uven upon the latest Chart are delineated with great . cxact- 
this part of the Mediterranean, ness. 

* , d 2 
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best and most trust-worthy routes of travellers. Here however I 
have ventured, on the authority of the§e routes and of the ancient 
Itineraries, to make some changes as compared with the map of 
Berghaus, even in those positions for which astronomical observations 
are extant ; especially as these latter often differ very considerably 
among themselves. The three ancient Itineraries, (Antonini, Hiero- 
solymitanum, Tabula Pcutingcriana,) however seldom they may have 
been applied to such use, merit nevertheless just here the greatest 
confidence; both on account of tlieir general mutual aceprdance 
in the specification of distances, and because the distances marked 
in them were from exact measurements along the ancient roads. 
And as the course of the ancient road through Phenicia, traces of 
which still remain in several places, was regulated by the direction of 
the coast, these Itineraries may here, with great facility and pro- 
priety, be taken into the account. — The changes above mentioned 
have respect to Sur, Surafend, Saida, and Beirut. 

The ancient Itineraries agree in assigning the following distances 
along this road ; 


Prom Ptolemais to Tyre, 
(*Akka to Sur,) 

It. Ilieros. 

' M. P. XXXII • 

It. Ant. 

XXXII 

Tab. Pcul. 

XXXII 

From Tyre to Sidon, 
(Sur to Saida,) 

» XXIV 

XXIV 

XXIV 

From Sidon to Berytus, 

» XXVIII 

XXIX 

XXX 

(Saida to Beirut,) . 


Of these undermost values, that of the Itin. Hieros, appears to be 
the mjst exact. Reduced to geogr. miles, with a deduction of for 
the nature of the ground and small windings of the road, the numbers 
will stand as follows : ^ 



G. M. 

Hours. G.M. 


G.M. 

’Akka to Sur 


Smith in 18S4 lOJ = 25*2 

or 

24- 

Sur to Saida 

18-2 

Robinson and S. 8 19*2 

or 

18*3 

Saida to Beirut 

2 P 2 

‘‘ 91 = 22 - 

or 

21 * 


A reduction of Robinson and Smith’s measures of time to geographic 
miles, with a like deduction of gives the numbers in the right hand 
column, exhibiting a surprising coincidence with the ancient specifi- 
cations; while on the map of Berghaus laid down from Gauttiers 
Latitudes, the distance from Sur to Saida is greater than that between 
Saida and Beirut * 

: 1 This seems a sufficient de- coast is mostly level, though in 
duction, as the ground along the some places difficult. 
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In accordance with these Itineraries, therefore, I have not hesi- 
tated to assume the latitude of Sur, Saida, and Beirut as follows : 

Sur in lat. 33° 18' 20 ", — Gauttier has 33° 17'; Hell, 33° 20' 53". 
Saida “ 33° 33' 20".— Niebuhr has 33° 33' 15" ; Hell, 33° 33' 40" ; 
Gauttier, 33° 34' 5". 

Beirut “ 33° 50' 30", according to Gaultier's observation from 
Cape Beirut, 33° 49' 45". 

The town has not the same latitude with the cape, as is assumed 
by Berghaus, but lies to the north-eastward of it. 

Of the different* portions of the coast, that from ez-/ib to Sur is 
laid down from Jacotin according to the route of Vial’s march, cor- 
rected by the Itinerary of Smith in 1834. Between Sur and Saida, 
the position of Siirafend with the ruins of the ancient Sarepta is 
now definitely settled by the route of our travellers ; and shows that 
Hell’s latitude of Has Siirafend, 33° 30', is either at least 3 minutes 
too great or else has respect to some other point to which this 
name is wrongly given. The coast from Saida to Beirut is on Berg- 
liaus’smap reduced from that of Ehrenberg. As however Ehrenberg 
did not himself visit this portion of the coast, but constructed it from 
other sources, I have not hesitated to give to this part also a some- 
what different form, by carrying the positions Of Has Neby Yunas 
and Has Diimur very considerably further west. This was required 
by Buckingham’s bearings taken from the former point. 

9. El-Huleh^ Wady et-Tchtiy and Jehel esh- Sheikh, The deline- 
ation of these districts is derived chiefly from the following^ Itine- 
raries, viz. Burckhardt’s route from Ba’albek by way of Hdsbeiya 
and Banias to Damascus ; Buckingham’s from Damascus across 
Anti-Lebanon and by Riisheiya and Hasbeiya to Banias, and thence 
through Merj 'Ayun and by Kul’at esh-Shukif to Saida ; Smith’s 
in 1834, from Safed through Merj ’Ayhn and by Kufat esh-Shukif 
and Jezzin to Beirut; and Bertou’s in 1838 from Beirut by way of 
Jezzin and Kiifat esh-Shiikif to Hasbeiya and Banias, and thence 
to Tiberias. All the important points in these reports are alluded to 
In the text of this work; and the fact also mentioned, that the 
positions of Kid’at esh-Shukif and Kul’at Banias are corrected by 
oieans of bearings taken by Robinson and Smith ; and that the 
1*0016 from Banias towards Damascus lying south of Burckhardt’s, 

‘This is not improbable; since often differs greatly from Gauttier; 
^^oll, particularly in his latitudes, e. g. at Tyre 3' 53". 

* ► d ^ 
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and leading by the lake Pliiala of the ancients, is from Irby and 
Mangles. It is therefore only necessar}»to remark further, that some 
of the positions not thus mentioned, especially in the Upper Wady 
et-TeifU, are inserted from Seetzen’s map. 

10. Mount Lebanon, The Carton comprising the northern part of 
Mount Lebanon, to which the route of our travellers did not extend, 
has been added chiefly in order to make the greatest possible use of 
the valuable materials collected by the Rev. Mr. Bird, and contained 
in an unedited manuscript map kindly communicated by him to the 
author of this work. These materials consist principally in a multitude 
of places and positions hitherto wholly unknown. The sketch-map 
however was unfortunately not executed with sufficient exactness in 
respect to the distances, to admit of deducing from it any absolute 
positions. For this reason, the points astronomically determined were 
first laid down as a basis ^ ; and then, with Prof. Ehrenberg’s kind 
permission, his own very carefully constructed manuscript map was 
used, especially so far as it contained his own routes. Afterwards the 
routes of Burckhardt, Bertou, and others were introduced ; and then 
the remaining positions from Bird's map were inserted with so much 
the greater certainty between those already known. Still, it could 
not be avoided, that several points, especially in the higher regions of 
the mountain, some of which were already marked in Bird's map as 
doubtful, should remain uncertain and they are consequently so 
marked on the map. — Besides Lebanon proper, this part of our map 
thus drawn from Ehrenberg and Bird, comprises a portibn of the 
Buka*a, between Bsherreh, Ba’albek, and Zahleh. The sources of 
the Nahr el-*Asy (Orontes) in this part, are given from a paper of 
Mr. Barker in the Journal of the London Geographical Society, 
vOl. viii. 1838. 

The delineation of the Lower Buka'a rests upon Maundrell's route 
from Saida by Meshghurah, el-KurTin, and Jubb Jenin to Damascus; 
Burckhardt's route from Zahleh to 'Anjar and Il^sbeiya, the notices 
of which are not very accurate ; and that of the same traveller from 
Baruk by Kefareiya, Jubb Jenin and Aithy to Damascus. This last 
route I have laid down differently from Bergliaus ; carrying it to the 
northward of -Hummara on Burckhardt's other route ; because both 
this traveller and the lists of Robinson and Smith specify Sultan 
Ya'kdb and Ilumm^ira as lying south of Jubb Jenin and Kamid el- 
Lauz, 

The route from Jcbeil across Mount Lebanon to Ba'albek is from 


I Berghaua’s Memoir, p. 26. 
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Squire.^ The north-eastern direction of the coast beyond Tarabulus, 
(in consequence of which it makes a considerable curve between that 
place ‘and Tartus, while on Berghaus's map the coast runs almost 
directly north,) is required not only by the angle of Burckhardt’s 
course on his route from KuPat el-Husn to Tarabulus, and Bucking- 
ham’s bearing from Tarabulus to Derrejah on that coast (N. E.by E.) 
but also by the distance between Tartus and Tarabulus in modern or’ 
Antaradus and Tripolis in the ancient Itineraries. The same appears 
too upon the maps of Ehrcnbcrg and Bird ; and likewise in the recent 
English Chart of 1839, already referred to. 

In the delineation and shading of Mount Lebanon, I have chiefly 
followed the map of Ehrcnbcrg. The abundant topographical details 
of the region just around Beirut, made it necessary to give a separate 
Carton on a scale twice as large as that of the map, in order to find 
place for every thing. 

11. Division into Pt^ovhiccs and Districts, This has been done, by 
way of trial, from the Lists of Arabic names of places collected by 
Mr. Smith, and found in the Second Appendix to the present volume. 
Very often, however, the exact boundaries remained doubtful ; partly 
because many known places do not occur in the lists ; and partly 
because of several districts there yet exist no lists at all ; e. g. Yafa, 
Haifa, Belad Besharah, Belad esh-Shukif, Ac. The boundaries of the 
subdivisions, in particular, were difficult to be determined accurately; 
and they are consequently for the most part omitted. Nevertheless, 
even this tipproximation to a more exact division, will aftbrd a more 
definite and correct view, than has been the case with the attempts 
in all former maps, founded as tliey were on far more imperfect data. 

11. KIEPEIIT. 

Derlitiy Sept, 1840. 


In Walpole’s Travels in the East, vol. iv. 
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I. FROM CAIRO TO SUEZ. (SECT. II.) 

WITH CAMELS. 

General Kate of Travel, 2 G. M. the Hour. 


Monday, March i2th. 




il. m. 


From Cairo, Bab en-Niisr, 

D. 5 i». ni. i 



1. Kaid Beg, 

2. Wady Liblabeh, 

30: 

General Course, 

)A. 5 tio. 

35: 

east. 

S. en-Nehedein, 

I 7 05' 

1 30' 



Total 

2 35 


'I'nesdayy March VMh, 



Time. 

II. m. 

Course. 

From W' en-Nehedein, 

D. G4,5| 



1. Jurf el-Mukawa, 

A. 8 

1 15 


2. W' Abu Hailezdn, 

8 35 

35 


3. W' Axis 11 ry, 

4. W' el-'Ankebiyeh er-Rci- 

10 55| 

2 20 

General Course, 

yaneh, 

5. el-'Ankebiyeli el-'Ate- 

12 20 

1 25 

east. 

shaneh, 

1 20 



6. W' el-’Eshrali, 

1 50' 

30l 


7. W' el-Furn, 

2 20 

30 


8. el-]yiawalih, 

4 55 

2 35 



Total 10 10 



Thekmom. F. 


10 a. m. 
7 p. ni. 


59 ^ 

57 ^ 


■Wind N.N.E. cold. Clear. 
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Wednesday^ March 14^A. 


From el-Mawalih 

1. W"' Jendal, 

% W Athileh, 

3 . W' Hufeiry, 

4. Rejum esh-Shawaghiriyeh, 

5. W' Sell Abu Zeid, 


Tiiermom. F. 

Sunrise, 

47° 


10 a. ni. 

59° 


2 p. m. 

05“ 


Sunset, 

02° 


Time. 

H. m. Course. 

6 20 


1 

9 

2 40 


10 

1 

General Course, 

12 55 

1 2 55 

east. 

2 10 

1 15 


4 05 

1 55 



Total ^ 9 45 


Cloudy : then clear. Wind N. E 
cold. 


Thursday^ March \Bilu 


From W Sell Abu Zeid, 

1. W' Emshash, 

2, el-Muntula , 

S. ’Ajrud, 

4. Bir Suweis, 

5. Suweis (Suez) 



Time. 

II. 

m. 

D. 

6 

05 


1 

A. 

8 

10 

2 

05 


9 

15 

1 

05| 


11 

40 

2 

25; 


2 

50 

3 

10! 


3 

50 

1 

1 

1 


Total 9 45 


Course. 

E. by S. 
E. byS. 

E. S. E. 

S. E. 

S.E. 


TuHRMORr, F. 


Sunrise, 4i° 

10 a.m. 62*^ 

2p,in. 71^^ 

Sunset, 66"^ 


Clear and pleasant. Wind^ N. E. 


Whole distance from Cairo to Suez, 32J hours. 


Other Routes from the Valley of the Nile to Suez. 


l.RaselWady. , 
Silk et-Tcll, 
Rejum el-Khaik 
Suez. 


2. Abu-Za^bel. 
el-Muntiila', 
^Ajrud, 

&c. 


3. Cairo. 

Birket el-Haj, 
Dit el-Humra, 
W' Hufeiry, 
&c. 

6. Tibbin. 

W' Tawarik, 
&c. 


4. Cairo. 
el-Besatin. 
Gandali. 

Sell Abu 
&c. 


Zeid, * 


. Cairo. 
el-Besatiii. 
Gandali. 

W' Tawarik. 

'Odheib. 

Suez. 
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II. FROM SUEZ TO MOUNT SU^AI. (SECT. III.) 

WITH CAMELS. 


Friday^ March \Qth. 

Time. H. m. Course. 

From Suez, |D. 1 p. m. I 

1. Mounds of ancient Canal, jA. 2 35 1 35 N. ^ E. 

2. Point at N. E. corner of bay, 3 25| E.S.E. 

3. Point opposite Suez, . , 4 35 1 35 S. by E. 

4. Encampment, ] 5 10 35 S. by E. 

Total 4 10 
From Suez direct about 1 30 


Thermom. F. Sunrise 48® 1 Clear and pleasant. Wind N. 

10 a. m. 

2p. in. 75^ 

Sunset, 70® 

Saturday y March 17 t/i. 

Time. H. m. Course. 

D. (> 20! 1 

A. 8 30| 2 loj General Course 
9 35i 1 05irom S. by E. to 
11 35 2 S.S.E. 

1 05! 1 sol 
4 lo; 3 05 

Total 9 50 


Thermom. F. Sunrise, 52® Clear and pleasant. Wind N. E. 
10 a. m. 68® 

2 p. m. 74^ 

Sunset, 69® 


Sunday, March 18^4. 
Remained encamped in Wady Sudr. 


Thermom. F. Sunrise, 52*^ Clear. Wind E.N.E. 

10 a. m. 68® 

2 p. m. 71® 

Sunset, 66® 


Monday, March \%th. 

Time. H. m. Course. 

D. 6 

A. 9 15 3 15 
12 45 3 30 



From Encampment, 

1. ’Ayiin Musa, 

2. W' er-Reiyaneh, 

3. W' el-Kurdhiyeh, 

4. W'el-Ahtha, 

5. W' Sudr, middle, 


From W Sfidr, 

I. Wady Wardan, 
2- W'el ’Amarah, 


S. by E 

S. S. E. 
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3. ’Ain Hawarah, 

4. Nukeia’ el-Ful, 

5. W' G4»urundel, 

6. Encampment in do. 


Time. 

2 45 

3 15 30| 

4 15 

4 45 30 

Total 10 45 


Course. 

S.S.E. 

S.S.E. 

S.S.E. 

S.We 


Tiiermom. F. 


Sunrise, 
10 a. m. 
2 p. ni. 
Sunset, 


Clear and f>lea8ant. Wind N.W. 


Tuesday^ March 20^A. 


From W' Ghurundel, 

1. Wady Useit, 

2. W Thai, 

3. W Shubeikeli, 

4. W' et-Taiyibeli, head, 

5. Sarbut el-Jemcl, (S. E. cor.) 
b. Encampment in Humr. 


Time. H. m. 

D. 6 lo; 

A. 8 25, 2 15 

10 45i 2 20! 

11 45j 1 

12 15, 30 

3 25| 3 10 
5 10! 1 45 

Total 11 • 


S.E. 

S.E. by S. 
S. 

s. 

E-S.E. 

E. by N. 


Tiiermom, F. 


Sunrise, 
10 a. III. 
2 p, m. 
Sunset, 


59® Clear and warm. Wind N. W. 
76® light ; at evening, strong. 

79® 

76® 


From Encampment, D. 6 20 

1. Head of Wady Humr, A. 9 2 

2. Top of ascent, 9 20 

3. Debbet er-Ramleh, 10 45j 1 

4. Point in the plain, i 11 15 

5. Wady Suwuk; foot of Su- f 1 30 2 

rabit el KliMim, I ^4*5 

W^' el-Khumileh, (Encamp.)! A. 5 451 ^ 


Wednesday y March 21^^ 

Time. n. Course. 

D. 6 20 

A n o A /V J* 
nr, A. 9 2 40 1 £ 

9 20 201 S.E. by E. 

10 45, 1 25i E.S.E. 

, 11 15i 301 E.S.E. 


1 15 30| E.S.E. 

1 30 2 15 S. 

<t A*; 

5 45 1 S.E. 


Total 8 10 


Therhom. F. 


Sunrise, 

64‘’ 

10 a. m. 

72” 

2 p. m. 

76” 

Sunset, 

68” 


Clear and pleasant, 
strong. 


Wind N.E. 
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Thursday^ March 2Qd. 


From Encampment, ‘ 

1. Angle of W Khumileh, 

2. Seih, open place, 

3. Head of W" el-Bdrk, 

4. W' 'Akir, 

5. W' Kineh, mouth, ^ 

6. el-Leb\veh, pass or plain, 

7. W' Berah, Encampment, 


T^ime. H. m. bourse. 

D. 6 301 I 

A. 8 1 30| S. E. 

9 1 S.E. 

Lose 30 m. I ' 

A. 12 15 245 |g’g ^]'^' 

12 40 25‘ S.S.E. 

1 15! 35i S.E.byS. 

3 15 S. E. by S. 

4 15 S.E.byS. 


30 ' 

15' 


Total 9 15 


THERM 0 »r. F. Sunrise, 54° Clear and pleasant. Wind N. E. 
10 a. in. 68° 

69i° 


Friday^ March 


From Encampment, 

Time. 

D. 6 25 

11. m. 

Course. 

1. Wady el-Akhdar, 

A. 7 45 

1 2o; 

S.S.E.iE. 

2. W' esh-Sheikh, 

8 45 

1 

S.S.E. 

3..el-'Orf, 

10 45: 

2 

S.E. by S. 

4. W' Solaf, 

12 15' 

1 30! 

S.S.E. 

5. Nukb Havvy, bottom. 

1 15 

Lose 1 h. 15 m.j 

1 

S.E. , 

6. Niikb Ilawy, top. 

3 301 


S. by E. 

7. Convent, 

30 

Total 

2 

9 50 

S.E. by S. 


Thermom. F. Sunrise, 48° 

10 a. in. 72° 

2 p. ni. 73° 


Clear and pleasant. Wind N. W. 


Whole distance from Suez to the Convent, 63 hours. 


Saturday and Sunday ^ March 24^A and ^5th, 
At the Convent. 


March 24th. 


Thermom. F. 

Sunrise, 

56® 

Thermom. F. 

Sunrise, 


10 a. in. 

63® 


10 a. in. 


2p. m. 

65° j 


2 p. m. 
Sunset, 


March 25th. 


57° 

65° 

67° 

65° 


Both days clear. Wind N.W. 
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Monday y March 

Ther. F. Surtrise, 56® at Convent. * Clear. Wipd N.W. At 1 p. m.' a 
lOJ a. m. 60® top of Sinai, slight shower on Sinai and Horeb. 

2 p. m. 65° Horeb, Basin. 

Sunset, 65° el-Arba’in. 

Tuesday y March QHth. 

47® at El-Arba’in. 

Wind N.W. cold and piercing. 


Wednesday y March 

At the Convent. 


Thermom. F. 

Sunrise, 

47® 

Clear. Wind N.W. 


10 a. in. 

64® 



2 p. in. 

62® 



Sunset, 

58® 



III. FROM MOUNT SINAI TO ’AKABAH. (SECT. IV.) 

WITH CAMELS. 


Thursdayy March 2^th. 

Time. H. m. Course. 

From the Convent, |D. Ip. m. ; 

1. Wady c.sh-Sheikh, lA. 1 25 25' N.N.W. J W. 

2. W' es-SebiViyeh, mouth, 1.. 2 15 50 E.N.E. 

3. Tomb of Sheikh Salih, 3 30i 1 15; N.N.E. 

4. Encampment in es-Su- 

weiriych, 4 lol 40 N. E. by N. 

Total 3 10 


Tuermom. E, Sunrise 40® 1 ai Clear and pleasant. Wind N.W. 

10 a.^l. n.j'' J Convent. 

2 p. in. (id 
Sunset, (iO® 


Fridayy March 30th, 

Course. 

Irom Encampment, ! D. 5 55! j 

F Top of Pass, (witter-shed) j A. 6 4o! 45 N. E. by E. 

Wady el-Cirfan, j 7 10! 30, E. by S. 

^ thermometer rose at (irst in the sun to 52® Fahrenh,, but sunk to 48® 
being exposed to the wind.* 


Thermom. F. Sunrise, 
10 a. m. 
Clear. 
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3. Jebel Fera’, (entrance) 

4. Wady Sa'l, plain/ 

5. ’Ojrat el-Furas, (ridge) 

6. Encampment in branch 

W' Murrain 


Time. 

H. m. 

. 8 30 

1 20 

2 i 

5 30 

3 

1 

3 30 

30 


Course. 

E. 

geii, E. 
N.E. 


N.E. 


Total 9 35 


Thermom. F. 


Sunrise, 38'’ Clear. Sun very oppressive in 
10 a.m. 72° Wady Sa’l. Wind in the morning 

2 p.m. 76° N. E. afterwards S.W. 


Saturday y March 3\st. 


From Encampment, 

L Wady Murrah, 

2. el-Burka’, 

3. Ridhan esh-Shuka*a, (end) 

4. W' el-Ajeibeh, 

« 

5. 'Ain el-Hiidhera, (opposite) 

6. Wady Ghuzaleh, head 

7. Wady er-Uuweihibiych, , 

Encamp. 


Time. 

D. 5 50| 
A. 6 15 
6 55 
8 15i 
^ 30j 
■ 11 10 
D. 2 15 
A. 3 30! 
4 30| 


11. m. 


25 


40 

20 ! 

15 

40i 


1 15! 
1 


Course. 


N.E. 

E.N.E. 

N. E. 
E.N.E. 

E. by N. 

gen. E.N.E. 
gen. N.E. 


Total 7 35 


Thermom. F. 


Sunrise, 58® Clear and sultry. Wind S.S.E. 

10 a. in. 80° 

2 p.m. 77° 

Sunset, 73° 


Sunday, April 
Remained encamped. 

Thermom. F. Sunrise, 62° Clear and ploudy alternately. 
10 a. ni. 84° Wind S.W. 


Monday, April 2d. 


From Encampment, 

1. Wady running N.E. 

Time. 

D. 5 30 

H. m. 

A. 6 25 

55 

2. Wady running S. E. 

7 15 

50 

3. Wady es-Sdmghy, 

8 

4,5 

4. A side Wady, 

9 40 

1 40 

5. Wady es-Sa’deh, 

10 20 

40 

6. en*$l^weibi*a, fountain. 

12 15 

1 55\ 


Course. 

N.E. by E. 

N.E. 

S.E. 

N.N.E. 

S.E. 

gen. E.N.E. 
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Time. H. m. Course. 


7. el-Wasit, 

1 30 

1 

15 

8. Nuweibi’a of the Terabin 

r 2 15 
Id. 3 15 


45 

9. Encampment, 

A. 4 


45 


Total , 9 30 

General Course along the coast, N.N.E. 

Theiimom. F. Sunrise, 63° Clear and cloudy alternately 

10 a. m. 69° Wind N. E. strong. 

2p.rn. 76° 

Sunset, 74° 

Tuesday^ April 3d. 

Time. II. m. Course. 

From Encampment, D. 5 30 

1. Murbut Ka’ud el-Wasileh, A. 7 15 1 45 

2. Ras el-Burka’, 10 2 45 

3. Abu Suweirah, • 1 1 30 1 30 

4. Wady cl-Muhash, 2 30 3 » 

5. End of et-Tih, 3 30 1 

6. Wady el-Mukubboleli, 4 30 

7. Wady el-Huweimirat, 5 1 

Encamped. 

Total 1 1 30 

General Course of the coast, N.N.E. 


Thermom. F. 

Sunrise, 

64° I Clear and fine. WindN.E. sti 


10 a. m. 

68® 


2 p. m. 

79® 


Sunset, 

76° 


Wednesday y April 

Time. H. m. Course. 

From Encampment, D. 6 15 1 

1- Wady el-Huweimirat, f A, 7 15 1 

(northern,) J^D. 7 35i 

2. Wady Merakh, mouth, A. 9 30j 1 55 

3. W' el-Kureiyeh, orel-Kurey, 10 15 45 

't- W' el-Mezarik, 10 45 30 

5. W' Taba', (fountain) 11 SOI 45 

Ras el-Musry, (point) 12 15j 45 

N.W. corner of Gulf, | 

8. Castle of 'Akabah, *■ a! 3 /joi 1 20 S.E. 

Total 9 

General Course of the western coast N.E. 
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Thermom. F, 


Sunrise, 62^ Clear and pleasant. Wind N.E. 
10 a.m. 76® strong. 

Sunset, 74f® 


WjtiLole distance from the Convent to 'Akabah 50^ hours. 


FROM ’AKABAH TO JERUSALEM. (SECT. V.) 

WITH CAMELS.. 


Thursday^ April Bth, 


From the Castle of ’Akabah, 

1. Foot of W. Mountain, 

2. Encampment, 


Thermom. F. 10 a. m. 

2 p. in. 
Sunset, 


Time. H. m. Course. 

D. 1 15 

A. 2 401 1 25 N.W. 

1 20| W.N.W. 

Total 2 45 


70 Clear. Wind N.E. strong. 
74 
60 


Friday i April (5th, 


From Encampment, 

1. Wady el-Musry, 

2. Gate of Pass, 

3. Ras en-Nukb, 

4. Mufarik et-Turk, (fork,) 

5. el-Humeiruwat, 

6. Wady el-Khuinileh, 

7. W' cl-*Adhbeh. Encamp, 


Time. H. m. Cour.sc. 


D. 6 

A. 6 45 

« 

W.N.W. 

7 

1.5 

N.W. 

8 30 

1 30 

W. N.W. 

9 25 

55 

W. N.W. 

11 

1 35 

N.W. 

! 12 10 

I 10, 

N.N.W. 

1 3 

i 2 50 

N.N.W. 


Total 9 


Thermom. F. 


Sunrise, 
10 a.ni. 
2 p.ni. 
Sunset, 


.56® 

56® 

62® 

56® 


Clear and cold. Wind N 


From Encampment, 

1 . Top of Iqw ridge, 

2. W^ d-Gliaidherah, 

3. GhSdhir, (Pool,) 

4. Wftdjr el-Jerafeh, 
6. 1V"fl.Ghubey 


Saturday y April 1th, 


' Time. 

II. m. 

1 D. 6 10 


A. 6.55 

45 

9 30 

2 35 

r 11 15 

1 45 

10.12 


A. 130j 

1 30 

3 1 

1 30 


Course. 

N.N.W. 
N. by W. 
N. by W. 

N. by W. 
N..by W. 



C.J JtlSEBARY. 6.5^ 

Time. H. m. Course. 

6. W Biitlihat, . 3 30] Si N. by W. 

7. W' Ghudhaghi^iijt encam 4 45 15 N. by W» 

Total 9 50 


Thermom. F. 

Sunrise, 

39° 

Clear and cloudy alternately. — 


10 a. m. 

61° 

Wind S.W., at evening N.W. A 
smart shower at 2^ o’clock, and other 


2 p. m. 

» 56° 


Sunset, 

53° 

showers round about. 


Sunday^ April Stlu 
Remained encamped. 


Thkrmom. F. 

Sunrise, 

33° 

Clear. Wind W. strong. The 


10 a. m. 

60° 

coldest morning. 


2 p. m. 

63° 



Sunset 

59° 



. Monday y April 9th» 

Time. H. m. Course. 

D. 5 45 

A. 8 2 15 N. by W. 

10 10 2 10 ■ N. by W. 
12 50 2 40 N.N.W. 

1 30 40 N.N.W. 

• 2 30 1 N.N.W. 

3 30 N.N.W. 

4 .30 1 30 N. 

Total 10 45 


Thermom. F. 

Sunrise, 

38° 

Clear and pleasant. Wind N.W, 


10 a. ra. 

65° 



2 p. m. 

72° 



Sunset, 

68° 



From Encampment, 

1. W el-Haikibeh, 

2. W^el Kureiyeh, 

3. W' Abu Tin, 

4. W' el-Kh&raizeb, 

5. W' ’Araif en-Nukah, 

6. llidge W. of Jebel 'Araif, 

7. Plain of W' el-Mayein, N. 

side. Encamp. 


Tuesday, April 10<A. 


From Encanimment, 

1. Wady el-t,ns86n, 

2. W' el-Muzeiri’ah, (b« 
«-W'el.Jerbr. ^ 

*• Gap in a ridge, 

5- W' el-J4i^eh,^ 

VOL. HI, ' 


Time. H. m. Course. 

D. 5 45 1 

A. 6 35 50| N. byW'. 

7 15 -40 N. by 
9 1 45 N. by 

10 30 1 30 N. byW. ' ^ 

11 50i 1 20 N.N.E. ,1 
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6. W' el-KiisMmeh, (wells) 

7. W' el-’Ain, (bed) 

8. Encampment, 


Time. H, ro. Course. 

A. %20 2 3^ N.N.E. 
D. 2 50| J , 

A. 4, 110 N.N.E. 

4 25 - 25 N.N.E. 

Total 10 10 


Tiiermom. F. Sunrise, 
10 a. m. 
2 p. m. 


64?® Hazy. Wind S.E. till 9 a. ni., then 
71® N.W. 

73® 


Wednesday,^ April Wtlu 


Time. H. m. 


From Encampment, 

1. Wady es- Scram, Head, 

2. Wady es- Seram, Plain, 

3. ’Abdeh, or el-’Aujeh, 

4. Junction of road, 

5. W'' el Abyad, and Sheikh 

el-Amry, 1 45 

6. W eri Nehiyeh, 2 30| 1 30| 

7. W^ er-Ruhaibeh, 3 45| 1 15 


D. 5 451 
A. 7 15j 1 30| 
8 45 

r 9 so, 1 sol 

I D. 10 45, 

A. 12 15i 1 30| 


Course. 


N.E. by N. 
N.E. by N. 

N. 

N.E. by E. 

N.E. byN. 
N.E. byN. 
N.E. bvN. 


Total 8 45 


N.B. For other Routes from the Convent of Mount Sinai to Ruhaibeh 
and Gaza, see Note XXII. at the end of Vol. I. 


Tiiermom. F. Sunrise, 66® 

12 m. 88® 

2 p. in. 76® 

Sunset, 60® 


Wind N.E. About 11 a. m. 8.— 
A violent Simoom till 5 p. m. with 
thick haze ; then N.W. 


Thursday y April 12^A. 


From Ruhaibeh, 

1. W' el-Kurn, (el-Khulasah) 

2. W el-Khu-za’y, 

3 W' el-Miirtubeh, 

4. Bir ^-Seba', (Beersheba,) 

5. Encampment, 


Time. 

D. 5 30 

H. m. 

2 50^ 

Course. 

A. 8 20 
D. 9 15 


gen. N.E. 

A. 10 45 

1 30 


11 55 

1 TO 


2 45 
D. 3 35 

2 50 


A. 4 35 

1 -J 

N. E. 
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Thermoh. F. 


ITINERARY. 


Sunrise, 

60° 

Clear and 

10 a* m. 

72° 

then N. W. 

2 p. m. 

73° 


Sunset, 

66 ° 



67 

Wind S.W., 


From Encampment, 

1. Entrance of Mountains, 
% edh-Dhoheriyeh, 


Friday y April \Stk, 

Time. H. m. Course. 

D. 5 25; 

A. 8 ‘l!5j 3 20| N. E. by E. 
11 35 ! 2 50 , N.E. by E. 

Total 6 10 


Thermom. F. 


Sunrise, 
10 a. m. 
•2p. ra. 


50° 

68 ° 

66 ° 


Clear and pleasant. Wind S.W. 


Saturday, April 14 / 4 . 


From edh-Dlioheriych, 


Time. H. m. 

D. 2 15 

I.osc 1 h. 


JA. 8 15* 
Id. 9 15 ; 


A. 10 15 1 

11 15 1 

12 15' 1 


1. el-Khulil, (Hebron) 

2. Ramet el-Khulil, 

3. ed-Dirweli, 

4. Abu Fid, 

5. eUBurak, (Solomon’s Pools)' ^ ^ 

6. Rachel’s Tomb, ! A. 4 25; 1 lOi 

7. Mar Elyas, (Convent) 

8. el-Kuds^ Jerusalem, (Gate) 


4 55 


30 
1 05 


N.E. by E. 


Total 13 15 

General Course from Hebron to Jerusalem, between N.E. by N. 
and N. N.E. 


Thermom. F. 


Sunrise, 
10 a. ni. 


42 *" 

61° 


Clear and cold. Wind N. E. strong. 


ice from ^ Akabah to Jerusalem, 80 hours. 
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V. FROM JERUSALEM TO BETHEL, ETC. (SECT. IX.) 

« . 

, WITH HORSES. 


General rate of Travel, 2*4 G. M. or 3 Rom. M. the Hour. 


Friday y May 


• Time. H. ra. 


Course. 


From Jer&salem, N.E. corner, 

1. Ridge N. of Mount of Olives, 

2. ’Anata, (Anathoth) 

3. el-Hizmeh, 

4. Jeba’, (Gibeali) 

5. Mtikhmas, (Michmash) 

6. Deir Diwan, 

7. et-Taiyibeli, 


D. 7 30 


A. 755 

25 


845 

50 


D. 910 



‘A. 9 50 

40 


D. 10 



‘A. 1040 

40 


D.ll 10 


A. 12 

50 


1 05 

1 05 


D. 1 35 

1 

A. 3 25; 

1 50 


N. 25° E. 

N.E. 

.N. 20° E. 

N. 

N.E. ' 
fN. by W. 
\N. 10° E. 

N.N.E. 


30 

35 


Total 6 20 


Saturday^ May 5th, 


From Taiyibch, 

1. Beitin, (Bethel) 

2. el-Bireh, (Beeroth) 

3. Ram-Allah, 

4. el -Jib, (Gibeon) 

5. Neby Samwil, (Mizpeh?) 

6. Jerusalem, Damasc. Gate, 


Time. H, m. 


D. 

4 50 


Iy0.3e 40 m. 


/A. 

7 30 

2 

Id. 

9 45 


C A. 

10 30 

45 

T D. 

11 10 


JA. 

11 30 

20 

ID. 

12 30 


JA. 

1 45 

1 15 

ID. 

2 25 


jA. 

255 

30 

ID. 

3*45 


A. 

5 35 

1 50 


Total 6 40 


Course. 


w.s.w. 

S. 48“ W. 

W. 

S.-by W. JW. 

S. 21° W. - 
* 
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VII. FROM JERUSALEM TO AIN JIDY, THE DEAD 
SEA, JORDAN,* ETC. (SECT. X.) 

WITH HORSES. 


Tuesday^ May 8^4. 


From Jerusalem, Yafa Gate, 

1. Mar Elyas, 

2. Rachael’s Tomb, 

3. Beit Lahm, (Bethlehem) 

4. el-Burak, (Solomon’s Pools)| 

5. el-Fureidis, (Frank Moun- 

tain,) I3ase, 

6. Tents of the Ta’amirah, 


^ Time. 

11. m. 

■D. 9 50 


Lose 5 m. 


A. 10 55 

1 

11 25 

30 


■ 11.50 

25 


D. 1205 



'A. 1 10 

1 05 


D. 315 


Lose 5 m. 


1 

fA. 5 10 

1 50 

1 

D. 6 



A. 6 40 

40 


Course. 


S. 25° W. 
S.W. by S. 
S. 5° E. 

s. w.? 


E.S.E.? 


W.S.W. 


Total 5 30 


Wednesdayy May 9th, 


From Encampment, 

1. Teku'a, (Tekoa) 

2. Bir ez-Za’feraneh, 


3. Beni Na’im, 

Zif, (W. side of Tell Zif) 

5. Kurmul, (Carmel) 

Ma’in, (Maon) 


Time. H. m. 


D. 610i 
■ A. 6 35 25 

D. 7 40 
'A. 5)20' 1 40| 
D. 9 25 

Lose 10 m. 

r A. 1220 2 45 
[D. 3 30| 

r A. 4 45 1 15 
D. 510! 

(A. 6 25j 1 15 
D. 6 30 
A. 6 551 25 


Total 7 45 


{ 


S. 5° E. 


S. 35° W. 

S.70°W. II* 15' 
S. 30' 

S.50°E. II* 
S-W.^S. 

S. J W. 

S. -2 W. 


j^unrist;, 50° | CleiU' ami cool. Wind W. 
8 p. U). 67° ‘ 


Iuebmom. F, 
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Thursday^ May \0th. 


From Carmel, 

1. Bir Selhub, 

2. Wady el-Ghar, bottom, 

3. Nukb *Ain Jidy, (Pass) 

4. *Ain Jidy, (En~gedi) 

Encamp. 

5. Shore of Dead Sea, 


Time. 

H. m. 

Course. 

D. 

710 



Lose 10 m. . 



A! 

1130 

4 lOl 

E.-^S. . 

D. 

1140 


. 

A. 

1220 

401 

E.iS. . 


2 10 

1 50' 

E.J S. 

D. 

2 45 



A. 

3 30 

I 45^ 

E.S.E. 



25 

E.S.E. 


Total 7 50 


TiiERMOM. F. Sunrise, 
2 p ni. 
Sunset, 


51° Clear and pleasant. Wind E. ; at 
82° evening W. 

80° 


Friday i May Wth, 


From Head of tlic Pass, 

1. Wady Sudeir, 

2. Wady Husasali, 

3. Wady Derejeh, (Khureituii)i 

4. Wady et-Ta’amirah, 

5. Cliff over ’Ain Tcrabeli, 


Time. H. m. 

D. 8 lOl I 

A. ' 9 50| 

Lose 10 m. ! I 

11 40! 2 30 
j‘ 12 so! .501 
1 D. 1 .50: 

A. 22.5 35 

D. 2 35 
A. 3 40’ 1 05 


Total 5 50 

General Course all day about N.N.E. parallel to the shore. 


Thermom. F. Sunrise, 68° Clear and warm. Wind east; in 

2 p. in. 85° the afternoon north. 

Sunset, 


Saturday^ May \2th. 


From EiiCcimpment, 

1. Wady Has cl-Ghuweir, 

2. Wady er-Ilahib, or en-Nar, 

3. Has el-Feshkhali, 


Time. 

H. m. 

D. 5 


A. 6 05 

1 05 

8 30 

2 25 

8 45 

15 

D. 905 


‘A. 9 4.5! 

1 40 

1 rk 



Course. 

^N.N.E 
gen. i^.N.E 
N.E. by E. 

N.E. byB. 


4. ’Ain el-FcshkhiUi) 
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Time. H. m. Course. 

5. 'Ain Jehair, . A. 12 30 2 lOj N.E. by E. 

6. el-Helu, (Ford of Jordan) J ^ ^ 

7. ’Ain Hajla, (Beth Hoglah) N.W. | N. 

8. Kii«_H^K 20; S.W.b,.W. 

9. Eriha, (Jericho) A. 5 4*5 1 15 N. 38° W. 

Total 10 15 


Thermom. F. Sunrise, 70° Clear anti hot. Wind E. In p. m. 
10 a.m. 84°" S. 

Sunset, 78° 


Sunday^ May \3th. 
Remained at Jericho. 


TllRRMOM. F. 

Sunrise, 

70° Clear and hot. Wind S 

., in the 


10 a. 111 . 

86° afternoon W. 



2 p. ni. 

91° 



Sunset, 

76° 



Monday, May 14M. 


From Jericho, 

1. ’Ain es-Sultan, (direct) 

2. Ridge above Sugar Mills, 

3. 'Ain Duk, 

Top of Pass, 

5. High Ridge, 

6. Arab Cemetery, 

7* Deir Diwan, 

B. Beitin, (Bethel) 


Time. H. in. Course. 

D. 8 lO' 35 N. 35° W. 
it A. 8 25.' 15 N. 60°W. 

! i D. 8 40- 

{ A. 9 30i 50; about N.N.W. 

D. 9 35 

A. 10 20 45j W. 

A. 11 i 40; S.W. by S. 

D. 11 15 

A. 12 15 1 S.W. by W. 

A. 3 20 3 05 fW. by N. I" 45' 
D. 3 40 XN.W. li>20' 

ivosc 20 111. I 

A. 5 11 abt. N.W. byW. 


Total 8 10 


Thermom. F. ^ Sunrise, 64° Clear and pleasant. Wind W. 
Sunset, 58° ^ 

e 4 
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Tuesday^ May ^ \5th. 


From Beitiij, 

1. el-Bireh, (Fountain) 

2. /Atara, ruins, 

3. er-Rani, (Ramah) 


4. Tuleil ’el-Ful, 

5. ShaTat, (opposite) 

6. Scopus, brow, 

7. Jerusalem, Damascus Gate, 


Time. 

H. mr 

D. 5 50 


JA. 6 50 

1 

Id. 7 


A. 7 40 

40 

fA. 8 25 

45 

Id. 10 


Lose 10^. 


f A.ll 

50 

ID. 11 30 


A.ll 45 

15 

12 05 

20 


25i 


Owirse. . 

S.W, 

S. i E. 

S. by E.*4 


S. 10° W. 

S. J w. 

S. i w. 

S. I w. 


Total 4 15 


TfiERxMOM. F. Sunrise, 48"^ 

2 p. m. 76° 

Sunset, 71° 


Clear and warm; 


Wind W. 


VIII. FROM JERUSALEM TO GAZA AND HEBRON. 
(SECT. XL) 

WITH MULES. 


Thursday y May VI th. 


From Jerusalem, 

1 . Mar Elyas, 

2. Rachers Tomb, 

3. Beit Jala, 

4. Height N.;W. of Beit Jala, 

5. High Point W. of Bittir, 

6. Beit 'Atab, 

7« Ruined Khan, 

8. Beit Nett if, 


Timp. 

D. 7 55 
A. 8 55| 
9 30, 
A.'IO I 
D.'lO 1.5' 
A. 10 30' 
D. 10 40i 

laone 25 m. 

A. 11 451 
D. 12 20 
A. 2 50l 
D. 3 15 
A. 4 15 
D. 4 20 
A. 5 50 


II. m. 


35 

30, 


15 


40 
2 30, 
1 

1 so! 


Course. 

S. 25° W. 
S.W.by S. 

W. by S. 

about N.W. 

about W. by N. 
N. 63° W. 

S. 17° W. 

s. a^° w. 


Total 8 



C.] 

Thbrmom. F. 


Sunrise, 
10 a.m. 
Simset, 


ITINERARY. 73 

68*^ j Clear and pleasant. Wind W. 


Friday y May l^th. 

, Time. 1 

From Beit Ncttif, D. 7 

1. Ridge W. of Wady es-Sumt, A. 8 15 

2. Well in Valley, {d. 9 05 

3. Deir Dubban (Caverns), - 

J-/* 10 *35 

4*. Kudna, A. 1 1 25 


6. Dhikrin, 

7. Tell es-Safieh, 


Time. 

U. m. 

D. 7 


A. 8 15 

1 15 

8 45 

30 

D. 9 05 


A. 9 40 

35 

D. 10 35 


A. 1 1 25 

50 

12 30 

1 05 

D. 2 45 


A. 4 10 

1 25 

5 15 

1 05! 

Total 6 45 


rs.w. 

IW. bj 


Thekmom. F. Sunrise, 62 ® Clear and pleasant. Wind W, 

2 p. 111. 78® 

Sunset, 68® 


Saturday y May 19 ^ 4 . 

Time. II. m. Course. 

{ 

r 11 10 2 15 rs. 55” W. 90' 

ID. 1245 \S. 48°W. 45' 

I..o.se 30 in . 

A. 3 20 2 05 S. 80® W. 

4 45 1 251 r S. 80® W. 35' 

ItS.W. 30' 

Total 8 25 


Thermom. F. Sunrise, 63® Clear, pleasant, warm. WindS.W. 
10 a.m. 82® At evening N.W. 

2 p. m. 80® 

Sunset, 73® 

^ \ Well (No. 2.) to to be reckoned about two hours on 

«eit Jibrin, the whole distance is a straight course. 


D. 5 30 I 

A. 6 50 1 20 S. 50® W. 

D. 7 35 I 

A. 8 55 1 20 S. 80® 


From- Tell es-Safieli, 

1. Siiinnieil, 

2. Kuratiyeh, 

3. Bureir, 

4. Beit Hiinun, 

5. Ghuzzeh (Gaza), 
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Sunday^ May 20th, 

Remained at Gaza* 


Thermom. F. 

Sunrise; 

71° 

Clear and pleasant. 


10 a. in. 

75° 

Afternoon S.W.* 


Sunset, 

70° 



Wind N.W 


From Gaza, 

1. Huj, 

2. Bureir, 


Monday^ May 2lst. 


Time., 

H. m. 

D. 12 20 


fA. 255 

2 35 

\D. 3 30 


A. 4 50 

1 20 


Course. 


N.E. 

30 

E. 

80 

E, by N. 

N. 20° E. 

45 


Total 3 55 


Thermom. F. 

Sunrise, 

64° 


10 a. in. 

7.5° 


Sunset, 

64° 


Wind S.W. Afternoon N.W. 


From Bureir, 

1. Um Lakis, 

2. Tell el-Hasy, 

3. 'Ajlan,i 

if, es-Sukkariyeh, 

5. el-Kubeibeh, 

6. Beit Jibrin, 

7. ed-Dawaiineh, 


Tuesday y May 22d, 


Time. 

H 

m. 

Course. 


D. 

5 25 





‘ A. 

6 10 


45 

E.iS. 


D. 

6 20 




‘A. 

7 25 

1 

05 

S. 55“ E. - 


D. 

7 45 





A. 

8 15 


SO 

N.iW. 


D. 

8 25 





A. 

9 20 


55 

' r E. by S. 

30' 

D. 

9 50 



llE. 

25' 

A. 

11 20 

1 

30 

i abt. E. by N. 



12 30 

1 

10 

1 N.E. 






rs.s.E. 

30' 



1 

45 

\ S. 20° E. 

45' 





[S. 20° W. 

30' 


Total 7 40 


Thermom. F. Sunrise, 
10 a. m. 
2 p.m. 
Sunset, 


54° Clear and sultry. Wind S.W. 
80° 

78° 

68 ° ^ 


The direct distance from Um Lakis to ’Ajlan is 45 or 50 minutes. 
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Wednesday^ May 


Return and reckon from Beit| 

Time. 

H. m. 

Course. 


Jibrin, 

D. 6 




1. Idhna (Jedna),* ^ 

f A. 8 1 

D. 9 is! 

2 

S.S.E. ■ 

E. S-Ei^E. 

30' 

90' 

2. Teffuh (Beth Tappuah), 

A. 11 30l 
D.12 IS 

2 15 

gen. E.S.E. 


3. el-Khulil (Hebron), 

A. 2 

1 45 j 

fE-iS. 

[ S. 65° E. 

I*' 

45' 


Total 6 


Thermom. F. Sunrise. 

10 a. m. 
2 p. rn. 
Sunset 


04*^ Morning clear, wind S.W. After 
80^ 11 o’clock, violent Sirocco and haze. 

86® Evening, wind N.W. clear. 

65 ® 


Thursday^ May and Friday^ May 25th. 
Remained at Hebron. 


May 24th. 

TiiERMOM. F. Sunrise, 54® 

10 a. in. 70® 

2 p. m. 72® 

Sunset, 56® 


May 25 th. 

Tiiermom, F. Sunrise, 49' 

10 a. ni. 68' 

2p.ni. 7V 

Sunset. 59' 


Both days clear and fine. Wind N.W. 


IX. FROM HEBRON TO WADY MUSA AND BACK. 
(SECT. XII.) 

WITH CAMELS. 


From Hebron, 

1. Tell Zif, 

2. Kurmul (Carmel), 

3. Top of Mountain, 
Encampment, 


Saturday, May 26th. 


Time. 

H. m. 

D.ll 20 


Lose 5 in. 


A. 1 

1 35 

2 25 

1 25 

D. 2 40 


A. 3 40 

1 

4 45 

1 05 

Total 

5 05 


Course. 


about S. by E. 
S.^W. 

S. 8° E. 
about S.S.E. 
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THERSfOM. F. Sunrise, 48° I Clear aiM cool, pleasant. Wind 
10 a. m. " 69° 1 N.W. 

Sunset, 66° j 


Sunday^ May 21th. 

Remained encamped. 

TiiEKMOBi. F. Sunrise, 54° Clear and pleasant. Wind N.W. 
10a.m. 74° 

2 p. m. 82° 

Sunset, 67° 


Monday^ May 2St?i. 

Time. H. m. Course. 

D. 7 30 

Lose I h. 

A.li 50 
D. 12 20 
A. 2 05 

6 lO 4 35 S. E. 

6 50| 10 S.E. 

Total 9 50 


TheruoiA . F. Sunrise, 52° Wind S.W. Towards evening 
Sunset, 80° N.E. from Dead Sea. 


3 20 about S. 

1 45 gen. S.E. 


From Encampment, 

1. llujeim Selameh, 

m 

2. ez-Zuweirah el-Foka, 

3. ez-Zuweirah, 

4. Wady en-Nejd, 


Tuesday y May 2[)th. 


Time. H. m. Course. 


From Wady en-Nejd, 

D. 4 50 


1. Khashm Usdum, N. end, 

A. 5 50 

1 

2. S.W. Corner of Dead Sea, 

Lose 1 h. 

A. 8 30 

1 40 

3. Wady el-Fikreh, and W. ‘ 
end of Cliffs, 

11 

2 30 

4. ’Ain el-'Arus, 

r 1145 
\D. 1 35 

45 

5. Mouth of Wady el Jeilf, 

i A. 2 50 

1 15 

6. Encampment in el-Jeib, 

1 f. 

1 6 

3 10 


fS.E. 

tS.S.E. 25' 
about S.S.E. 
gen. S. 38^ W. 
gen. S.S.E. 


gen. S. 30® E. 
rS.S.W. 1 50' 

1 S. 1 20' 


Thehmom. F. 


Sunrise, 
2 p, in. 
Sunset, 


70‘ 

92 ^ 

88 ' 


Total 10 20 

Clear and sultry. Wind variable. 
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ITINERAKY, 


7T 


Wednesday, May 30th. 


From Encampment, 

1. ’Ain el-Buweirideh, 

a 

2. W. side of Porphyry Cliffs, 

« 

3. N&kb Nemela, foot, 

4. Nukb Nemela, top, 

(Encamp.) 


Time. H. m. 

D. 12 10| 

Stop I hour. 

fA. 8 40 
\ D. 12 50 

A. 4 3 lO: 


Courie. 


7 sol S. to S. 4 W. 


5 15 

Slow. 


1 15i 


S. S.E. 

S.E.byE. 

S. 

S.S.E. 


1'’40' 

11 - 30 ' 

50' 

‘25' 


MOW. 1. - .COT? 

6 30 1 15 gen. S.b.E. 
Total 13 10 


Tiiehmom.F. Sunrise, 69 

10 a. m. 96“ 

12 102 “ 

2. p. m. 96° 

Sunset, 70° 


Wind S.W. At first pleasant, then 
a fierce Sirocco. 

At evening N.W. 


Thursday y May 


From Encampment, 

1. es-Sik of Nemela, W. end, 

2. Sutuh Beida, mid. of plain, 

3. cs Sikof Wady Musa, E. end. 

4. Wady Musa, 

Thf.rmom. F. Sunrise, 75° 


Time. H. m. Course. 


D. 830| 

S.E. 

55' 

A. 1 1 20 2 50 

S.S.W. 

‘25' 


S.E. 

1'‘30' 

12 10 50; 

S.S.E. 

30' 

D. 12 45 

S.by W.‘ 

20' 

A. 3 2 15! 

gen. S. 

2ii 

D. 3 05 

abt.W. 

25' 

Lose 10 m. 

A. 3 45. 30 

gen.W. 


Total 6 25 




I Warm but pleasant. Wind N.W. 


Friday, June 

Time. 11. m. Course. 


From Wady Musa, return, 

1. Nukb Nemela, top, 

2. Nukb Nemela, foot, 

3. W. side of Porphyry Cliffs, 

4. Encampment in el-'Arabah, 


D.ll 

stop I hour. 

A. 5 


k. 


5 40' 

6 40 
9 10 
1 30 


40i 


sec May 31. 


4 20 i N. 55° W. 


'fHERMOM. F. Sunrise 
Sunset 


67^ 

82^ 


Total 11 

Clear and warm. Wind N.W. 
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Saturday i June 2d * ' 


From Encampment, 

1. Wa4y el-JeU> (E. side), 

2. ’Ain el-Weibeli, 

3. ^Ain el-Mureidhah, 

4. Nukb el-Khiirar, top 

5. Nukb es-Sufiih, foot 

6. Id. (Zephath), top 

7. Encampment 


Time. 

H. m. 

D. 4 45 


A. 6 30 

1 45 

7 20 

50 

D. 9 45 

m 

A. 1 

3 15 


« 

4 

3 

6 40 

2 40 

7 45 

1 05 

9 151 

1 30 


Coune,’.''*^ 

abtW.N.Wl 
W.N.W. ‘ 

’N.N.W. 
N.N.E.. 
N.N.W. t; 
N.N.W. ,/i 
gen. N.N.W. 
gen. N.’N.W. 


Total 14 05 


Tiiermoai. F. Sunrise, 
10. a. in. 


68® Clear and warm. Wind S. W. 
78*^ strong. 


From Encampment, 

1. Niikb el-Muzeikali, 

2. Kubbet el-Baul, 

3. ’Ar arah (Arocr), 

4. Enc&mpment, 


Sunday^ June ^d. 


{ 


Time. 11, m. 

Course. 

D. 10 45| 


A. 12 45! 2 

N. 15°W. 

2 1 15 

N. N.W. 

4 45: 2 45 1 

fN.'N.W. ' 

D. 455 ; il 

[n. 


A. 6 11 05i N.E. 

Total 7 05 


Thekmom. F. Sunrise, 
Sunset, 


66® Clear and pleasant. Wind N. W. 
74^^ 


Monday y June \th. 


From Encampment, 

1. el-Milh (Malatha), 

2. Top of mountain- ridge, 

3. Semu’a (Eshtemoa) 

4. Wady el-Khiilil, bottom, 

5. el-Khulil, (Hebron) 


Time. 

D. 5 ! 

if A. 6 
I D. 7 W; 
/A. 9 45! 

Id. 10 

/A. 1 

\D. 2 20 

Lose 1 h. 

A. 5 
7 15 


H. in. 
1 

2 05 

3 

1 40 

2 15 


Course. 


N.E. 


N. 26° E. 

abt. N.20° E. 
abt. N. 29 ° E. 

abt. N. 20° E. 


Total 10 


° J Clear and pleai^t. Wind N.W- 


Thermoai. F. Sunrise, 
Sunset, 


67^ 
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Tuesday^ June 5th. 

Remained at Hebron. 

Sunrise, Clear and warm.* Wind N.W. 

1 0 a.''in. 80® 

^ ^ 2 n* m. 80® 


tqi^jpBRON TO RAMLEH AND JERUSALEM. 
^ (SECT. XIII.) 

WITH HORSES. 


Wednesday y June i]th. 

Time. H. m. 

From Hebron, D. 1 

Liudt; 

1, Dura, (Dora, Adora, Ado-1 f A. 2 30 


1, Dura, (T 

raim) 

2. cl-Burj, 


D. 1 



Liudt; 

A. 

D. '4 40l 

2 30jW. by S. 



S.W. 

1‘‘ 

A. 8 

S.W. 



^S.byW. 20' 


Total 5 50 

TnKRMOM. F. Sunrise, TI” I Clear ami warm. Wind S. 
10 a. in. 88*^ 


Thursday, June 1th. 


From el-Burj,, 

1. Um osh-Shukf. 


2. Idhna, (Jedna) 

3. Terkumieh, (Triconiias) 

4f. Beit Nusib, (Nezib) 

5. Bir es-Sur, 
b. Beit Nettif, 


Time. II. ra. 

D. 6 40 
A. 7 40 1 
D. 8 

Lose If) m. 

A. 10 30i 2 15 
D. 10 4.51 


A. 3r 
D. 3 15 
A. 4 05 
D. 4 35 


N.E. by E. 

20' 

N.N.E. 

40' 

N.E. i N. 

N.N.E. 

25' 

E. 

25' 

E.N.E. 

N. jW. 

IS' 

N.N.W. 

3(y 

N.N.E. 

20* 

N. by E. 

15' 

N. 

1 35' 


Total 7 35 
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Thermom. F. 

Sunrise, 72® Clear and v< 



2 p. m. 97® 



Sunset 88® 



Friday^ June ^th. 


From Beit Nettif, 

1. 'Ain Shems, (Bethshemcsh) 

2. Well in the Plain, 

3. *Akir, (Ek roll) 

4*. er-Ramleh, 


Time. 


D. 4 55 


Lose 30 m. 

1 


A. 6 55 

1 30* 


D. 7 10 



■ A. 9 15 

2 05 


D. 9 25 



‘A. 11 

1 35 


D. 2 50 


i A. 4 401 

1 50 


abt. N.W. by W. 
N.E.iN. 


Total 7 


Thermom. F. a. ni. 

Sunrise, 
11a. 111. 
12 

2 p. in. 
• Sunset, 


^f)° 

83° 

94.° 

105° 

97° 

90° 


. Slight 
N.W. 


haze, 


very hot. 


Wind 


From Ramleh, 

1. Ludd, (Lydda) 

2. Daniyal, 

3. Jimzu, (Gimzo) 

4. l)in Rush, 

5. Beit 'Clr et^Tahta 

6. Beit'Cr el-Foka, 

7. el- Jib, (Gibeon) , 

8. Beit Hanina, 

9. Jerusalem, 


Saturday, June 

Tiim*. if. m. 


Courst'. 


D. 3 



■ A. 3 45 

45 

N. 57“ E. 

D. 4 

Lose 10 in. 

A. 4 50 

40 

S. 3° E. 

5 20 

30 

S.85°E. ’ 

Lose 20 m. 

A. 7 50 

2 10 

abt. E.S.E. 4S. 

D. 9 20 
A. 10 20 

1 

abt. E.S.E.JS. 

11 20 

1 

S. 60° E. 

D. 12 

Lose 20 rn. 

A. 2 50 

2 30 

r S. 65° E. 1 40' 

D, 3 


1 S. 27° Ei . 50' 

A. 3 50 

50 


5 20 

1 30 




‘ 

Total 10 55 

• 


Sunrise, 


76® I Warm but ple|san^. Wind N.W. 


Thermom. F. 



C.J 
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XI. FROM JERUSALEM TO NAZARETH AND MOUNT 
TABOR. (SECT. XIV.) 

WITH MULES. 


Fr<jm Jerusalem, 

1. el-Birch, (Beeroth) 

% Jifna, (Gophna) 

3. 'Ain Sinia^ 

t. Wady cl-Belat, Head 

5. Jiljilia, 

6. Sinjil, 


Wednesday^ June VMh. 


Time. 

H. m. 

Course, 

D. 6 45 



stop lorn. ! 




A. 10 

3 

gen. N. 4° E. 


D. 1025 



1 

A. 12 

1 35 I 

r N.N.E. 35' 

r 

D. 1 40, 

■i 

1 

[N. 

A. 205 

25 

N.E. 

3 20| 

1 15 

gen. N. 

D. 3 30: 

1 


A. 4‘20' 

50 

gen. N. 

D. 4 40j 

1 


A. 5 45! 

1 05 

E. 


Total 8 10 


Tiikrmom. F. 

4 a. m. 

52^ 


Sunri.se, 

56^ 


2 p. in. 

70' 


Sun.set, 

66' 


Clear and pleasant. Wind N. W. 


Thursday^ June 14-/4. 


Time. H. in. 


Course. 


From Sinjil, ^ 

1. Turmu.s 'Ay a, 

2 SciKin, (Shiloh) 


D. 6 
A. (S30 
7 ' 

D. 8 i 


3. Lubban, the village 


Khan es Sawieli, 

5. Ridge S. of the plain Mukhna, 

6. Mouth of Nabulus-vallevj 
Ni'ibulus, 


A. 9 


I.ose 10 m. 

I 

A. 9 50| 
10 35; 

^ i 

1 30, 


30i N. 85° E. 
30; N.N.E. 


fN.W. by W. 20' 
\ W. 30' 

[N. 10' 


2 


40, 

4.5; 

‘25 


{ 


E. by N. 
N.N.E. 
N. by W. 

N.N.E. 


30l N.W. 


20 ' 

20 ' 


Total 6 20 

From Nubulus to summit of Gerizim, S.W. 20 min. steep ascent 
20 min. level. 

VOL. III. f 
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Theruom. F. Sunrise, 64‘ 
2 p. m. 78' 

Sunset, 73' 


Clear and pleasant. Wind N.W. 


Friday^ June \Sth, 


From Nabulus, 

1. Sebustieh, (Samaria) 

2. Ridge N. of Sebiistieh, 

3. Jeba*, 

4. Sanur, 

5. Kubatiyeh, 

6. Jenin, (Ginsea) 


Time. H. m. Course. 

D. 7 

r A. 910 2 lol rW.N.W. P 
ID. 10 40 \N. byW. 1 10^ 

A. 1 1 45 1 05 N. by E 
r 12 45 E.N.E. 

\D. 2 30 

A 3 20l 50 

4 45 1 25 abt. N.E. 

6 15l 1 30 

Total 8 


TiifiRMOM. F. Sunrise, 62® Clear and warm. Wind N.W. 

2 p. in. 82® 

Sunset, 70® 


Saturday y June \Gth, 


From Jenin, 

1. 2er*in, (Jezreel) 

2. ’Ain Jalud, 

3. Solam, (Shunem) 

4. Foot of mountains of Na- 

zareth, (N. side of Great 
Plain) 

5. en-Nasirah, (Nazareth) 


Time. 

H. m. 

U. 4 45 


fA. 7 

2 15 

D. 730 


‘A. 8 

30 

D. 8.55 


A. 1025 

1 30 

D. 1045 


A. 12 30 

1 45 

145 

1 15 


Total 7 15 


Course. 

N. 15° E. 
abt. S.E. 
about N. 

about N. 9° W. 

about N. 9° W. 
circuitous. 



72 ® 


Thermom. F. Sunrise, 
2 p. m. 
Sunset, 


Clear and pleasant. Wind N.W. 
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Sunday y June Vjth. 
Remained at Nazareth- 


Tiiermom. F. 

Sunrise, 

64° 


10 a. m. 

88° 


2 p. in. 

88° 


Sunset, 

74° 


Clear and sultry. Wind S. 


Monday y June \%th. 

Time. H. m. Course. 

From Nazareth, D. 7 35j 

1, Deburieh,(10inm.N.ofvill.)' ^ 

2. Mount Tabor, summit A. 10 25 1 E.S.E. 

Total 2 45 


Tiiermom. F. 

Sunrise, 

80° 

Hazy and sultry. Wind S. E. 


10 a. in. 

98° 

Violent Sirocco. 


2 {). ni. 

95° 



Sunset, 

74° 



XIL FROM MOUNT TABOR TO SAFED. (SECT. XV.) 

WITH MULES- 


Tuesday, June\9th, 


From Tabor, 

!• Khaii et-Tujjar, 

2. Lubieh, 

Tell Hattin, 

Hattin, 

5. Fubariyeh, (Tiberias) 


Time. 11. m. 

I). 7 351 j 

LosclOm. I i TN.N.W. 45" 

A. 9 40 1 55 ^ abt. N. 15' 
abt. N.E. 55' 

^ abt.N.N.E. 

1 abt. N.N.E. 


11 


12 j 
lD. 12 25 
f A. 12 50 

'd. 1 

A. 3 


25 f about N. circuit- 
\ oils. 

2 ' abt. S.E. by E. 


Total 6 40 


f 
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Thermom, F. Sunrise, 64*® Clear and warm. Wind S.W. 
Sunset, 80® 


Wednesday, June 20th. 


Time. 

From Tubariyeli, ! D. 8 20j 

1. el-Mejdel, (Magdala) : A. 9 30^ 

, l^osc 20 m. j 

2. W^er-Rubiidiyeh and Abu 1 f 10 401 

Shvisheh, J \D. 11 10 

3. Khan Minyeh, (Capernaum) ^ 

5. Mouth of Jordan, A. 2 30 


H. m. 

1 io| 
5o| 

40i 
1 05\ 
1 05: 


Course. 

about N.W. 
N. by W. 

N. 62° E. 

N.E. 

N.E. 


Total 4 50 


Note. — Excursion on the Plain at the N. end of the Lake Tiberias. 


From Mouth of Jordan, 

1. el-Mes’adiyeh, 

2. Dukah, 

3. et-Tell, (Julias) 

4. Encampment, 


Time. 

n. m. 

Course. 

D. 

5 

20' 


A. 

5 20 

S. 40° E. 

A. 

5 45 

25i 

S. 25° E. 

D. 

5 50 



A. 

6 40i 

.50| 

N. 5° W. 


7 20 ; 

40i 

S. 60° W, 


The rate of travel on this Excursion was more rapid than usual. 


Thermom. F. Sunrise, 75® Clear and very warm. Wind S.W. 

2 p. in. 95® Sirocco. 

Sunset, 85® 


Thursday, June2\st. 


From Mouth of Jordan, 

1. Damascus Road, 

2. Safed, 


Course. 

D. 5 50 I 

Lose 15 in. I 

A. 8 40 2 35! abt. W.N.W. 
10 45 2 05' abt. W.N.W. 


Total 4 40 


Note, — From Safed to Benit about 55 minutes ; viz. N. 40 E- 
and N. 45° E. 25'. 
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Thermom. F. Sunrise, 71° Clear and pleasant. Wind W. 

10 a. m. 82° 

2 [). m. 82° 

XIIL FROM SAFED TO BEIRUT. (SECT. XVI.) 

WITH MULES. 


Friday y June 


From Safed, 

1. el-Jish, (Giscala) 

High Land N. N. W. of] 
W' el-Mu*addamiyeh J 
S. Bint Jebeil, 


Time. II. m. Course. 

D. 12 151 1 

A. 2 m 2 20j N.N.W.iW. 
4 15' 1 W N. by W. 

6 lOi 1 551 about N. ^ W. 

Total 5 55 


Therm OM. F. 


Sunrise, 
10 a. 111 . 


61° (dear and pleasant. Warm. 
87° 


From Bint Jebeil, 

1. lladdata, 

2. Brow of* Mountain, 

3. Kaiia, (Kanah) 

4-. Ka])r Ilairan, 

5. litis cl-’ A in, 

6. Sur, (Tyre) 


Satiirday, June 23 ^/. 

'IMme. 11. m. 

1 D. 4 . :50 
i A. GSO 2 
\ (> 55 25 

stop I h. .'■>0 111. ■ 1 

j 1 1 40 2 55 

12 .‘ 15 ! 55 


rN.i\ 

\ N.W. 


f 1 45 
ID. 4 25 


A. 5 35 1 10 


Total 8 35 


about W.N.W. 
about W.N.W. 
about W. by N. 

about N.N.W. 
ei roil i tons. 


Tiiermom. F. Sunri.se, 65° | Clear and pleasant. 


Sumlay, June 
Remained at Tyre. 

f 3 
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Monday^ June ^25th. 


From Sur, 

1. Khan el-Kasimiyeh, 

2. 'Adlan, (Ruins) 

3. Khan cl-Khudr, (St. George) 
4*. *Ain el-Kanterah, 

5. 'Ain el-Biirak, 

6. Nahr ez-Zaherany, 

7. Nahr Sanik, 

8. Saida, (Sidon) 



H. m. 

D. 6 


A. 7 45 

1 45 

D. 8 45 


A. 10 30 

1 45 

11 45 

1 15 

12 10 

25 

12 55 

45 

1 15 

20 

2 ;50 

1 15 

D. 5 15 


A. 5 50l 

35i 

Total 

8 05 


Course, 


Tuesday^ June 2^th, 


From Saida, 

1. Bridge of Nahr el-AuIy, 1 

(Bostrcnus) J 

2. Neby Yunas, 

3. Nahr ed-Diiinur, (Tarnyras) 

4. Khan el-Musry, 

5. Khan Khulda, 

6. Wady Shuwcifat, 

7. Beirut, Grove, (Enccanip "I 

^ h. S. of Gate.) J 


{ 


D. 5 10 

I 

A. fy ryd 

8 lo! 
D. 8 50; 
A. 10 15j 
10 55 
12 10 : 
1 I 

3 ' 


40 
2 20 

1 251 
40 
1 15 
50 


Course. 


Total 9 10 


Thermom. F. 

Sunrise, 

68' 


2 p. m. 

84^ 


Sunset, 

78' 


Clear and pleasant. Warm. 
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ARABIC LANGUAGE, AND LISTS OF ARABIC NAMES. 




A 


15 S S A Y 

ON TIIK 

PRONUNCIATION OF THE ARABIC, 

CHIEFLY AS SPOKEN IN SYRIA ; 

WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE CORRUPTIONS TO WHICH THE SEVERAL 
LETTERS ARE LIABLE. 

HY ELI SMITH. 


[In introducing the following Essay to the reader, it is but justice to 
remark, that Mr. Smith has been for more than ‘twelve years a resident 
in the Levant, chiefly in Syria ; where, besides having had daily inter- 
course with the Arab population, he has regularly pursued the study of 
the Arabic language, aided by the best works of European scholars. He 
has likewise travelled extensively, not only in Syria and Palestine, but also 
in Armenia, Persia, and Egypt. The fact too of his having long had 
charge of the press at Beirut, and been engaged in tlie preparation of 
Arabic books, and the correction of the proofs, assisted by native lielpers, 
is a further pledge of his accuracy, and minute attention to the orthography 
and pronunciation of the language.— Editor.] 


1 PREFIX a single remark in respect to some unusual grammatical 
forms in the spokmi Arabic. Wc found the Bcdawin south of Hebron 
and around Wady Musa still using the feminine plural of verbs, 
both in the past and future tenses, which has been commonly con- 
sidered as no longer existing in the spoken language. It is employed 
also by the ])easants around Hebron and Jerusalem, but not so ge- 
^ierally. In pronouncing it, they omit tlie final vowel. Thus for 
they say i^uruhn ; and for yudruhn. The Bedawin, 

also, generally among whom we travelled, have retained the feminine 
plural of adjectives ; instead of which the masculine plural is else- 
^bere universally employed. 
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1. CONSONANTS. 


1 Alef. (t) 

The Alef .at the head of the Arabic Alphabet, is the Alef that 
receives the Hamzeh, which it stands here to represent. The Hamzeh 
is in no sense a breathing ; but is the slight sound which is made by 
merely opening the larynx, in attempting to pronounce any word 
whose first letter is a vowel ; so that the Arabic language by Avriting 
this sound, presents the phenomenon of having no word begin with a 
vowel. When it occurs in the middle, or at the end of a Avord, the 
voice must be entirely stopped before it can be pronounced ; and 
thus it becomes much more perceptible. 

As there is no Roman letter to represent the Hamzeh, it may be 
expressed by this sign (^). 

1. At the end of a word, it is no longer heard in the spoken lan- 
guage, Verbs which end in it, are treated exactly as if their final letter 

Avas • This holds true before suffixes and sufFormatives. E. g. 

kurdh is used for ^ kurat for kureina for wj/ • 

At the end of nouns, Avith a voAvel before it, it is treated as a j, 1, 
or Oj according to the nature of that voAvel. If a Sekun precede, 

it is usually pronounced like • ; as juzu for (part). — 

^ i C J 

But in the relative adjective of the Hamzeh is heard ; e. g, 
(partial, little) is pronounced jtiz'y. 

After an Alef at the end of nouns, it entirely disappears, having 

no influence even on the accent. E. g. is pronounced ejza (vulg. 

ijza ). — If a suffix follow, a pronounced only as a Kesrah, takes its 

place, Avithout any regard to case. Thus, 

i. 

become akrabdina. 

After a j or a ij, it has the effect of doubling those letters. E. g. 

•• J j ^ , 

(bad) is heard for for (thing), and y for 

(tempest). 

2. In the middle of a word the Hamzeh is rarely audible. After an 
^ , only a pronounced as a Kesrah is heard ; e. g. 

for JL>U and fuddil for (virtues). 
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In the middle of most triliterals, it is treated as a an 1, or a o, 

according to the vowel which precedes. But in JL; and its deriva- 

tives, it is often heard ; e. g. JL: is pronounced sa'al^ and 
7jes'al (vulg.yiVttZ). In this form the difference between the Plamzeh 
and the Alef of prolongation is very apparent. The former does 
not draw the accent upon itself, as the latter would do. The accent 
is on the first syllable yes'aly and not on the second like yendm. 
Even when the Hamzeh is not heard, the accent remains on the first 
syllable, where all regular verbs have it in this form, and it is pro- 

i o ^ 

nounced yhal. The same is true of mes aleh. The impera- 

c o -- 

tive also in use is isal, and not J--*. 

3. At the heginnhuj of words, the Ilamzch is usually no more 
distinctly heard in Arabic, than it is in the European languages, 
which take no notice of it. — When a prefix with a vowel comes 
before it, it generally disappears, wliether it be the Hamzet el»Kuta\ 

or tlie Hamzet eU WusL E. g. is pronounced wakramtahuy and 

westiikbai. But in this situation it Is sometimes heard ; 
(*. g. pronounced bi'ikrdmy, Irn'emiy and IV enn. 

When a prefix brings a quiescent letter before it, it gives its own 


vowel to that letter; e. g. is pronounced elihbdl. 

When verbs, whose first radicle is a Hamzeh, receive a preforma- 
tive, the Hamzeh is generally pronounced like an 1 of prolongation ; 

^ ^ ^ ^ x- 

e. is pronounced yamur. In Palestine Proper, however, 

Jt ^ .» o 

is pronounced yokuL 

The initial Hamzeh, in a few words, is changed into j, in the 

o J ^ 

most vulgar pronunciation ; c. g. ivudn is used for and 
viekkad for 

When the initial Hamzeh stands in a simple syllable, and the 
accent falls upon the syllable immediately succeeding, it is often 
omitted. In this way doubled and concave verbs of tlie fourth con- 
jugation, assume the form of the first. E. g. is used for (he 

wished), and for (he loved). 

The Ham zet eU Wusl of the imperative of the first conjugation, is 
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sometimes omitted, though it stands in a compound syllable. In this 
way the accent is thrown upon the final syllable ; and its vowel is 
prolonged by a corresponding letter of prolongation, thus forming an 

imperative after the manner of the Hebrew. E. g. hand is used 

for Mtia for and nezil for 

Be ( b ) 

Has invariably the sound of the common European h\ and is 
never pronounced like /), or English i\ These two sounds do not 
exist in the Arabic language, and an Arab can learn to pronounce 
them only with much difficulty. 

Tc ( t ) 

Has also one uniform sound, which is the same with the common 
European t. The Arab ear distinguishes it in all positions from 
the 

When it occurs near a it is liable to be confounded with • 

Cj The (th, t, s). 

1. The uniform Bedawy pronunciation of this letter, so far as I 
have observed, is like that of the Greek ^ and tlie English th in thin. 
In this manner also it is pronounced by large portions of the pea- 
santry in Syria, who inhabit regions frequented by Bedawin. Tlie 
same pronunciation is heard likewise among the Druzes and the 

Christians who live with them. E. g. (snow) is pronounced 

thelj. 

2. Elsewhere, in cities, and in the country, it is pronounced some- 
times like CJ, and sometimes like But the latter sound is much 

less frequent than the former. E. g. one hears mitl for and 

masbut for • 

^ Jim. (j, g, hard). 

This letter nas two sounds, soft and hard. 

1. Thf» soft sound is heard throughout Syria, in Malta, and 
wherever 1 have heard Arabic spoken, except in Egypt, it 
usualh a little softer than the English f but rarely so soft as the.; 
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of the French. The latter sound is heard only where the pronuncia- 
tion of the language has degenerated most ; as, for example, among 
the lower classes in the cities on the coast, where several of the 
letters and vowels have lost their original strength. 

With the soft sound it is often treated as a solar letter, the J of 
the article being assimilated witli it, when they come together. 
From this circumstance it has been argued, that the hard sound must 
have been the prevailing and approved one, when the division of 
the alphabet into solar and lunar letters was first made. The 
soft sound presents another anomaly ; it makes the -7 represent a 
compound sound, loliich is not the case with any other letter of the 
Arabic alphabet, 

2. The hard sound is heard now in Egypt, the Ilejaz, and in 
Southern Arabia. But among the BedawJii of Mount Sinai, one ceases 
to hear it. It is the same as the hard sound of the English and 
German and never passes into the softer sound of the Greek y or 
the German g as sometimes heard. 

The Egyptians cannot easily pronounce the soft sound, and in 
attempting it they convert it into the sound of Thus the word 

(face) has become in the vulgar language of Egypt corrupted 
into ; the final ^ being entirely dropped. Tlie omission of the 
^ very commonly takes place, also, in the same word, in Syria. 


^ Ha (h) 

Represents a pure breathing, forming a sound lower in the throat 
tlian au} other in the language, and not in any way modified by the 
palate like the Greek % and German cA, nor by the epiglottis like 
the It has the same pow^r in all the varieties of the Arabic 
language which I have heard, including the Maltese. The sound 
occurs often in the mndern Syriac spoken by the Nestorians. But 
out of the Semitic dialects I have not heard it. Neither the Turks 
nor Armenians pronounce this letter. Its sound is as difficult for a 
foreigner to acquire as that of the 
When it is required to distinguish it from ^ , of which it may be 
considered the intensive, a dot may be placed under the //, thus h ; 


c. g. (wary, would be written hirh. 
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^ Khe (kh) 

Represents a breathing, whose sound is modified by a tremulous 
motion of the epiglottis {uvula)^ and not by its striking against the 
palate, as is the case with the Greek % and the common German ch. 
To represent it by c//, therefore, might lead to a wrong idea of its 

power. It is best represented by kh. Thus will be written 
khubr. 


^ Dal (d) 

Has but one sound, viz. that of the common d. An Arab never 
confounds it with It is even heard, in the vulgar language, 

when a ^ follows it in tlie first and second persons of preterite 

verbs ; e. g. is pronounced aredt 


i Dlud (dh, d, z). 

The same remarks apply to this letter as to C-?. 

1. Those who pronounce like th in Mm, pronounce like th 
in this^ i. c. like the Greek S. This sound may be represented by 

dh, to distinguish it from that of ; c. g. would be written 

dhahah. 

2. Where ^ is confounded w ith ^ and this letter is con- 
founded with and J. E. ^^.jedab is heard for and hdza for 

I 


Re(r) 

Has a rolling sound, much stronger than the English r ; but never 
partakes of the guttural sound often heard in the r of the hrench 
and German.:. 


j Zc or Zein (z) 

Has invariably the sound of the Greek and English 5;; and 
never pronounced like the German z. 
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Sin (s) 

Has always the sharp sound of s in sun, and never partakes of the 
sound of z, 

(ji Shin (sh) 

Has always the sound of sA in s/iall. 

Sad (s) 

Represents a sound which I can describe no better^ than by say- 
ing, that it differs from the power of in being formed by such a 
conformation of the organs, as gives to the accompanying vowel a 
broader sound. It is the intensive of and may be written by s, 

E. g. (possessor, friend), would be written Sahib, 

In a very few words, the ignorant confound it with j. E. g. 

is often pronounced zughtr. But ordinarily it has nothing of 
the z in its sound. 


^ Dad. (d, dh) 

1. Among the resident Arabs it has a sound differing from the 

in being pronounced by pressing the tongue more directly against 
the teeth. It is the intensive of and may be represented by d. 

E. g. (inhabited region), would be written hiidr, 

2. Among the Bedawin it bears a similar relation to as pro- 
nounced by them, and is thus its intensive. With this sound it may 

be represented by dh, E. g. (anger), would be written ghudhab. 

In the single word meaning an officer or magistrate, it is 
pronounced like ^ as the intensive of j. Thus zdbit ; the pronunci- 
ation, as well as the meaning, being borrowed from the Turkish, in 
which language the has uniformly this sound. But when the 
word has not this peculiar meaning, the has its ordinary power. 

Ta(0 

Is uniformly the intensive of and has no more affinity with 
d) than that letter has. It is pronounced by pressing the tongue 
uioro directly against the teeth ; and may be w ritten by L E. g. 

(nature), would be written tiMah, 
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1? Dha (dh, z, d) 

Has the same relation to that J has to ci-J . 

1. Among Bedawin and peasants who are their neighbours, as 
well as among the Druzes, it is the intensive of J with their sound, 
and is not to be distinguished by the ear from ^ as pronounced by 
them. With this sound it may be written like , hy dh, E. g, 

(the back), would be written dhalir, 

2. Among resident Arabs, it is ordinarily pronounced as the 
intensive of J, bearing the same relation to it that ^ does to 

In this case only, has it a sound peculiar to itself. It may be written 

by r. E. g. would be written zdh 'ir , — In a smaller number of 
words the resident Arabs pronounct; it as the intensive of t>. In 
this case it is confounded with and like it may be written by d. 

E. g. (nail of the fingers or tO(;s), would be writtem ditfr. 


c^’Ain. O 

This letter, though often so ])ronounccd as hardl}^ to be distin- 
guished by a foreigner, no more fre(|uently escapes a native ear, and 
is subject to no more irregulariti(?s, than almost any other letter in 
the alphabet. Mountaineers and Bedawin generally pronounce it 
more distinctly than inhabitants of cities. With this modification, 
it has the same sound in all the varieties of Arabic, which I have 
heard ; and tin? same sound occurs, also, often in the modern Syriac 
of the Nestoriaiis. But in others than the Semitic dialects, I have 
not heard it. — It does not, like the Ilamzeh, occasion an interruptioJi 
of the utterance. When occurring between two vowels, for example, 
the sound continues; but in passing from one vowel to the other, a 
conformation of the larynx takes place which produces the sound of 
There being no corresponding European character, it may be 

represented by (’). E. g. (distant), would be written baid. 

At the end of a word it is always accompanied by an a sound, what- 
ever vowel may precede it. E. g. is pronounced wukuay ^ 

(species) nautif hedia, lema. 
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In the word and some others from the same root, it is 

vulgarly changed into a E. g. (deep), is pronounced 

fjhuMtk, 

In some vulgar particles formed from it is dropped. E. g. 

tiLcLJl (now), is pronounced issa ; <uL;vJ (soon) f tsa; and 
ci;pLJJ (not yet) lissa. Still, in the first two words the ^ is some- 
times heard. 


Ghain (gh) 

Has a sound analogous to that of the Greek y when strongly 

A 

uttered, and the Turkish lLS as pronounced c. g. in in the 

iMt<*rior of Turkey; hut it is formed much deeper in the throat. It 
may be considered as the intensive of that sound, bearing tht‘ same 
relation to it that does to It differs little from Die very 

sharp sound often given by the French and Germans to r; but has 
no affinity with the English dr, — There being no European character 
to represent the it may be written by gh, E. g. would be 

written ghurih. 

In the word (gom), it is vulgarly pronounced like dius 

sunihh. 

In the dialect of the Maltese, it has suffered a similar fate with 
the; having almost wholly passed over into as that has into 

— In the word (he washed), it has 2)assed still further from 

the ^ to being pronounced hiissal, I have heard the 

same pronunciation in Syria. 

J be ( i ) 

Has invariably the European sound of f, 

J K af (k, g) 

Is sounded very differently in different places. 

1. As pronounced by mountaineers and country people generally, 
its sound differs from that of CS, only in being formed lower in 
tl'e throat, and of course being stronger. The same sound is given 
to it by the Malt(3Se. Being the intensive of ul/, it may be represented 

c - 

*y E. g. jAS (might), would be written kadr, 

VOL. HI. 
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2. The inhabitants of cities, throughout Syria, pronounce it like 
a Hamzeh formed low in the throat ; thus making it an intensive 
Ilamzeh, and giving it the same relation to the ordinary Hamzeh, that 
the first sound of has to CS, 

S. The invariable Bedawy pronunciation is like that of hard g; 
the same sound that the Egyptians give to 

4. The peasants around Jerusalem pronounce it exactly like the 
ordinary cl/ ; but still it is distinguished by them from their cl/, for 
they give to that letter another sound. Nor am I aware that it is 
any where confounded with the cl/. 

C/ Kaf (k). 

1. The ordinary sound of this letter is that of the common 
European 

2. In Ilauran and in the region around Jerusalem, it is pronounced 
extensively like the English ch in church, 

3. Among the lower classes in the cities on the coast, and espe- 
cially among women and children, it has suHen'd a fate analogous to 
the Jf. While the Jj is ])ronounced like a guttural or intensive 
Ilamzeh, the cl/ is pronounced like an ordinary Ilamzeh. This pro- 
nunciation, however, is considered so vulgar, that some who have 
been accustomed to it, endeavour to correct it. But having ceased 
to distinguish between the cl/ and the Hamzeh by corrupting tlio 
former, they now change the latter also into a cl/; and one some- 

times hears sahal for and ^'i/— < meskalch for 

J Lam (1) 

Is uniformly pronounced like the ordinary European /. 

It is liable, especially at the end of words, to be changed into 
Thus is pronounced often Ismain. 

More rarely, it is changed into j* E. g. is pronounced 

J reit. — By a singular corruption, (foot) is converted into 

j=tI Vr. 

^ Mini (m ) 

Has the sound of the ordinary European m. ^ 

At the end of words, especially in the suffix pronouns 
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it is sometimes changed into E. g. is pronounced 

durabjihun. 

In the termination in the plural of verbs, it is omitted, and 

the word is pronounced as if it ended in a E. g. is pro- 
nounced kultu. 


^ Nun (n) 

Has the sound of the European n. Wlien quiescent before ^ it 
is pronounced like m. 

In tlie plural termination of future verbs, and in tlie tliird person 
fcni. sing, of the same, it is uniformly omitted. But at tlie end of 
plural nouns, even in eonstnietion (A5Lr^), whether with nouns or 
pronouns, it is commonly retained. 

^ He (h) 

Has the sound of the ordinary European //. 

Wlien it follows an ^ after a prolonged syllable, it is sometimes 
})ronounced like E. g. is pronounced as if written 

In the sulHx pronoun of the third person, when not preceded 
by a letter of prolongation, it is generally not heard at all ; but its 
vowel, without distinction of case, follows immediately the last letter 
of the word to which it is appended. E. g. is pronounced 

'alimtu, and helddum. 

In the singular masculine of this pronoun, when a letter of pro- 
longation precedes, the ^ only is pronounced, and its vowel is not 

C J 

heard. E. g. is pronounced *arafuh, ktdnd/if yermihy 
the h being distinctly uttered. 

In conversation, the feminine termination \ is pronounced like 
only when it is in construction before a genii Ive or a suffix pro- 
noun. When not in construction, one hears only the Fathah which 

precedes it. E. g. (night) is pronounced IcihJh (hatred) 

^^ghdah^ (cl ar) sdjiych or sdjieh ; with tlie final h in every 

<*ase silent 

In solemn discourse and in reading, the J is sometimes heard as 
^ though it be not in construction. 

g ^2 
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j Waw (w) 

At tlio beginning of a syllabic, has exactly the sound of the 
English xo, — Its power when it prolongs a Duimneh, or forms a diph- 
thong with a Fathah, will be given under the vowels. 

When it is the tiiial radical of a verb, the spoken language treats 
it uniformly like o . E. g. ghuzeina is used for and 

When it forms the middle radical, it is not dropped in the impera- 
tive ; and the same is true of F2. g. hum is used for 

In the imperative of verbs which have j for their first radical, 
there is a reluctance in the spoken dialect to adopt the grammatical 
imperative of two hdters. Ditferent forms arc used in different 

words. E. g. for the imperative of one hears in the 

second conjugation ; and for the imperative of the common 
form is as if its middle radical were lj?. 

TJio latter corruption has passed into the futun? and preterite, 
and it is not uncommon that one hears and Tlic ordi- 

nary future of verbs of this class retains the j, and gives a Duimneh 
to tlic preformativc, tlius assuming the form of the fourth conjugation; 
but often in the passive voice, i. with a I'athah in the final sylla- 

ble. E. g. instead of one hears yusul. 

1’ Lam-AIef 

Occupies a place in the Arabic alphabet, not because it is a com- 
pound letter, but to represent the AUf of prolongation; it being con- 
sidered impossible for that letter to stand l>y itself, since it never 
receives a vowel of its own. This Alef in writing takes the form 
of 1, or or in a few words that of j, according to the rules ol 
grammar : but is always considered an Alef. Its power will he 
exjilained under the vowels. 

At the end of words, when followed by ^ , and under the accent, 

it is commonly cliaiigcd into u> ; whicli seems to be the result of mi 
effort to have the feminine even in tliis case, prcceiled by a sinipio 
Fathah, by which es])ecially it is distinguished from the pronoun 

E. g. muhhleigch is heard for and 
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The same change takes place though a Hamzch intervene 
between the \ and the i . E* g. We hear liarhciych for 

and hureiyeh for 

In words where the \ followed by if, does not have the aceent, 
this change does not occur, and the ^ is hadly heard. E. g. 
is j)ronounced S/ierah, with the accent on tlie first syllalde, and the 
Fathah not prolonged. The same is true of and 

r entity F] I iph rat(\s. 

Words ending in Alvf rar(‘ly take a siiRix, or ])rec('(ie a genitivi*, 
without the sound of CLJ being heard, as if they ended in . (icne- 
rally the Alef is simply changcHl into a ^ Mimt Sur 

for and nusdratkinn for — Sometimes 

a ^ is inserted after tlic Alef, and then tlie latter commonly under- 

^.^oes the change into E. g. \ihpAyclna is heard for 

I'U-. This form is also retained without the suffix, and one hears 

\minjeJi for 


Ye (y) 

At tlie beginning of a syllable, is pronounced like the English //. 
Its power, when it prolongs a Kesrah, or forms a diphthong with a 
Fatliah, will be explained under the vowels. 

In a few words at the beginning, it is pronounced as if a Ihtmzeh 
with a Kesrah preceded. E. g. We licar Ul for (hand), 

and isdr for (left). 


11. VOWELS. 


In Arabic a vowel can bo neither written nor ])ionouncod by 
itself. Of course it can never form a syllable alone, but is ahvays 
^’t'g<arded and treated as a mere appendage to a. consonant. Conse- 
quently, a consonant is said to be madmum, maftuh^ 

7naksur, according as it is followed by a Dummeli, a 
I'athali, or a Kesrah. This idea needs to be distinctly conceived of, 

3 
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in order to efface from the mind the notion, that because the lan^ 
guage has but three vowel-signs, it has also but three vowel-sounds. 
The true principle in the spoken language, is, that each letter in the 
same position is liable to he followed hij three different sounds, hearing 
to each other the relation of Diimmeh, Fathah, and Kesrah, This 
does not forbid that the three sounds which follow one letter, may 
be different from the three which follow another, and yet be repre- 
sented by the same signs ; wdiicli is often the case. So that the 
language, instead of having only three vowel-sounds, is even richer 
in vow els than the English. 

The 2Jositio?i of a letter, referred to in the remark above, as having 
an influence, as well as the letter itself, upon the sound of a vowel, 
includes several points, viz. 1. The letter which follows, and in some 
cases even a letter removed one place from the vowels. 2. Accents, 
i. e. whether the vow^el bo under the accent or not. 3. The nature 
of the syllable, whether it bo simple or compound ; i. e. whether the 
vow^el end a syllable, or stand in a syllable ending with a consonant. 
The n^marks No. 2. and 3. relate only to vowels which are not 
prolonged. 

In particular words, the same vow'ol is sometimes more distinctly 
pronounced than in others, in order to distinguish one word from 
another. And in the varieties of the spoken language, the vowels 
of the same w'ord are not unfre(|ucntly pronounced somewhat difler- 
eiitly ill different regions, according as the prevailing pronunciation 
is broad or Hat. These circumstances create some irregularities. 
But, every where, varying the sound of the vow^els according to tim 
nature of the letters which accompany them, is an important hclj) by 
which to distinguish biitween certain letters, such as ^ and 
lU and 1:?, ^ and ; and indeed, in some cases, it is the principal 
means of distinction which the natives themselves possess. 

When a vow'el is pronounced in one w'ord just as another w^ould 
be in its place, it is because the true punctuation has been lost, 
and one vowel has actually taken the place of another. Such a 
corruption (as has been seen above) has occurred even in sonic 
consonants ; but it is much more frequent in the vowels. 

The space allowed for this article will admit of only a general 
development of the power of each vowel, without a specification of 
all the irregularities to which it is subject, nor all the combination^ 

circumstances which have an influence on the current pronuncia- 
tion. 
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DUMMEH. 

I. Under the Accent, 

1. a. Between any two of the following letters, which, for con- 
venience’ sake, I call common letters, viz. dJ dj ^ J j j ^ 
^ uJ CS J , it has generally nearly the sound of the German w, 

and the French u. As ihulth, 

h. Also after Hamzeh, y, c.^, wlien followed by any of tlie 

■3 J I 

j)rcceding. As el-huda^ c— eUnfuli, 

c. Also when preceded or followed byj in connection with the 
common letters dJ J J in distinction from their inten- 

j j 

si VOS Jj. As rusid. 

Yet in all these cases, if it stand in a compound syllable, it is often 
corrupted into a Kesrah. This is particularly true in the future of 

doubled verbs. As yeridd^ yehibhf ^ hidd, 

2. When preccdod or followed by ^ ^ Jj, or 

by j, when not in connection with the letters mentioned in No. 1. c, 

it has the sound of w in pull. As rubh, hJnims, [j^, 

yayhush. 

Yet after ^ and li* it is soinetiines pronounced like short o in 
poUec. Asj^ dohr, 

3. When it follows it is pronounced almost like the Gernian d, 

J O J 

As dsh.j^ 

11. When not under the Accent, Dummeh is generally prononneed, 
ill connection with all letters, like the short u in pull, as heard in 

^'upce. E. g. yehub. 

Yet, in many cases, when in an unaccented simple syllable, it is 

j j 

changed into a Fathah. E. g. The form whether it be the 

plural of nouns, or the noun of action, is almost always pronounced 

• Also diminutives are generally j)ronouiiccd as if the first 
better had a Fathah. 

DUMMEH PROLONGED BY 

A broad distinction is made in Arabic pronunciation, between the 
l^^olonycd vowels, and tliose wliicli are not prolonged, if under the 
accent. Otherwise, it is not always easy to distinguish between them. 
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The Diimmch prolonged by 3 has always the sound of the German 
and Italian long u, which is generally represented in English by 00 . 

J J 

Asjjl? 7 wr, makhuL 


FATHAll. 

I. Under the Accent 

1. a. Between any two of tlie common letters, it is usually pro- 

t,-- ^ 

nounced like e in tell. As c^* bed' a, jehel. 

h. Also after ^ when followed by any of the common letters. 

As hchb, 4 ^ wedd. — Yet after j it is sometimes sounded as in 

No. ,5. E. g. 4^ whhid. 

c. Also after j when followed by lU LtJ ^ lI/. As redd. 

Yet in those ease's, if it stand in a compound syllable, it is often 
corrupted into a Kesrah. This occurs particularly in tlic prefornui- 
tives of future verbs, and that w hether they are under the accent or 
not. As i/ibli(tf/iy yistuhbiL — Also in the first sylla- 

ble of vcrl)s whose middle vowel is a Kesrah, though in a simple 
syllable. This seems to arise from confounding this form witli tlic 
passive voice, and thus changing the Dummeli of the first letter into 
a Kesrah (see No. 6.). As nisy, rihib. 

2. Ih'tween any of the common letters and a Ilamzeh, and after 
any of the common letters when ^ follows, it lias the sound of a in 

had. As wVl abad,j^^ dahar. 

Yet the Ilamzeh at the beginning, with a common lettei' afh’r it, 
is often accoinpani(*d witli the sound of e (see No. 1.). This is jiar- 
tieularly true of the Wiisl. As cl-bcit. 

3. a. In connection with ^ ^ it iias generally the sound of the 

German a in Mann. As 'abar, hadd. 

b^ Also between a Hamzeh or and ^ ^ j As 
arba*. 

4. In connection with ^ ^ 1: Sc Jj it is often pronounced like d 

in what. E. g. hahh, (lie placed) hntt,j^ dahr. 

5. a. In connection with ^ and ^ it has generally the sound of 

?'^4n but^ tub. As khubr^J^ ghufar. 

h. Also frequently in connection withj, when preceded or follow 
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b)^ any other letters than CJ J u' Cj. As y, (land) burr, i—ij 
(shelf) riijf, 

c. Also in many cases in connection with Jf. As 

siedary tuhvkh* 

d. Also after a Harnzeh in many cases when followed by ^ 

ijo L ^ Ji* As^^l ulthhavy utla, ^ 

6. In connection with intensive and guttural letters, the Fatliah 
of the first radical, in verbs whose second radical has a Kesrah, is 
often corrupted into a Duuimch, in imitation of the passive voice. 
As Inikyy fudih 

II. When not tinder the Accenty the Falhah has generally the sound 
it would have in the same position under the accent ; except that 
there is a tendency to pronounce the a sounds, instead of the sounds 

of e and //. As merliahy J-V hedoL 

Note 1. The Fathah of the feminine termination S is pro- 
nounced after 4--^ Cj J J j ^ J c,' J like 

e in teU. As mehtehehy (cold) 'bdrideh. — Y('t in this 

position it is often pronounced like a Kesrah ; and thus the feminine 
termination and the termination in are confounded. 

Note 2. After ^ ^ O same Fathah 

has one of the sounds of (ly as well as after jy when that letter is not 

prc'ceded by uf . As rdhahy tubahah. In this jmsitioii 

it is })ronounced just like 1 , and the two are often confounded. 

FATHAH PnoLONGKD 13Y 

1. Between any two of tiie common letters it is pronounced like a 
in hare. As udniy 

Yet in this position it is sometimes corrupted into the sound of the 
French e in fete. 'Fliis sound exists both in the cities on the coast of 
Syria, and among the Bedawin of the desert. But it is generally 
considered by the natives as a very corrupt pronunciation. 

2. Between ^ ^ c ^ and any of the common letters, it is 
pronounced like a \\\ father y and likewise if^ precede it. As^lc 
Ohdjiry rdhi a. 

3. When in connection with 1? it is often sounded 

nearly like a in call. As fd'dyy sahib. 
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FATHAII FOLLOWED BY j. 

This Fathah is pronounced sometimes like the Italian and German 
ail, which is expressed in English by ow as in how; and sometimes like o 
in notu ; without being governed by any rule, except that the tendency 
to pronounce it like 6 is stronger in words in common use. As 

kaun, hoL — It is pronounced in the same way, though the 

j have a vowel of its own. As hawdrid ; the a in connec- 

tion with the tv being pronounced like the au or o above. 

FATIIAH FOLLOWED BY uf. 

1. Between ^ lLj j j j ij^ i CS J ^ ^ ^ ^ 

c.- o- 

it is pronounced like ei in vein. As ^ hlef, JJ leiL 

2. After ^ ^ ^ L> l3 ^ ^ jj it is pronounced like the 
Italian and German ai, which is expressed in English by i as in Jine. 

o o ^ 

As khalr, 'ain, 

3. If one of the former letters (under No. 1.) precedes, and one of 
the latter (under No. 2.) follows, usage fluctuates between the two 

o- 

sounds. Tims is pronounced sometimes heid and sometimes 

Laid, 

It is pronounced in the same way, though the ^ have its own 
vowel ; as has been above expliiined of the j. 

If a Fathah prolonged by 1, be followed by the latter is pro- 
nounced like a Kesrah, and forms a diphthong with the former. As 
hdil, fdideh, 

KESRAII. 

I. Under the Accent. 

1. a. After ^it sounds nearly like c in dm. As 'emh, 

'dm. 

h. Also after ^ when followed by a common letter. As 
(ink) hehr, (clemency) helm. 

2. When preceded or followed 

often pronounced nearly like u in pull. As huhlch, 

(erjstle) husn. 

3* in other cases it is pronounced like i in pin. As dhtni” 
)meh, t^inn. 
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II. When not under the Accent, it has the same sounds, according 
to the same rules ; except that it is frequently confounded with 
Tathah. 


KESRAH PROLONGED BY 

Has uniformly the sound of i in machine. As kil, 
kubil. 


TESHDID. 

The object of tlie Teshdid is not, like that of double letters in 
most European languages, merely to enable a short vowel to receive 
the accent. For the language throughout allows short vowels to 
stand under the accent in a simple syllable. But tlic letter is actually 
doubled by the Teshdid, so that it is as distinctly pronounced as the 
Italian double letters. Such a doubling of a letter is rarely, if ever, 
heard in English, French, or German. In the gutturals and breath- 
ings, it is as distinct as in any other letters. 


FINAL VOWELS. 

It is a general principle of the spoken language, that final vowels 
are not pronounced, unless they arc prolonged ; and that, even though 
the word takes a suffix. Hence there is an entire neglect of cases. 
We find hardly final vowels enough in use, to determine wdiether 
they are liable to have the same variety of sound as in the middle of 

words. In the pronouns, often pronounced huire^ and (the 
feminine plural used commonly for the masculine), pronounced hunne, 
we see that Fathah is sounded like e in ielly as in the middle of 
words between the common letters. When the natives pronounce of 
tliG final vowels in reading, the sound they give them is one they 
have learned, not from the vulgar pronunciation, but at school. 

Where the final vowel is necessary to distinguish the feminine 
gender, it is retained. Tims in the 2d person singular of preterite 

verbs; e. g. duruhti. Also in the 2d person singular of 

suffix pronouns, when precetled by a letter of prolongation ; e. g. 

durulmki, j/ei'iniki nensdhi. 

When a letter of prolongation docs not precede, in the latter 
case the gender is distinguished by transferring the vowel, both of 
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the masculine and feminine pronoun, to the last letter of the word 

-- t. O- 

to which tliey arc aniiexod. As yudrihaliy CS^ kahlik. 

This transfer of the vow'el prevents, in the latter example, a con- 
currence of two quiescent letters in the middle of a word, which the 
language rejects. In the case of the third person of the sufHx pro- 
noun, the omission of the ^ in pronunciation, (already spoken of 

under i,) prevents the occurrence of tlui same evil. As 
durtihlu. In other instances, a vowel is indistinctly heard betweem 
the word and the sutlix, but with no regard to case. 

Even in and its relatives, when in construction, case is 

entirely neglected. The form generally used is One indeed 

sometimes hears L'l and in an affected imitation of the language 
of books ; but then these forms are used equally in all the cases. 

TENWINT. 

The Tenwin has almost entirely gone out of use in the spoken 
language. Its chief application now is in adverbial accusatives, 
where it is still heard. 

It is also luiard when or follow a word to make its signifi- 
cation indefinite. As U (some man) rajnhfii ma, 

(any man) ei rajullu kdn. But in the use of it here, there is an 
entire confusion of eases. 

The word in tlu' s(*nse of (iny one^ takes the Tenwin fathy 

and loses its initial Ilainzeh. As liadan. 


III. ACCENT. 


1. When a word has in it no compound nor prolonged syllabh‘, the 
accent is thrown back from the end as far as (‘ase of pronunciation 

Mill allow, to the third and even the fourth syllable. As 


'drafaty *drafaf(i, 

Wlien the third person singular takes a suffix, as though 

the vowel of the last radical is not pronounced, the accent remain?’ 
on the syllable as if it were ; thus, 'drafana. By this it is dis- 
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tingiiiscd from in the first person plural, which is pronounced 
\irejhia, acconHng to the next rule. 

2. When a word has in it a compound or a prolonged syllable, 

J o 

that syllable takes the accent. As ycldnh^ ycnnm. 

Vet a compound syllabic at the end must close with two quiescent 
letters, ill order to have the accent, even though a suffix pronoun 

O ^ 

follows. As deresU If the (piiescence of the last letter 

belongs to the form, however, as in the third person singular femi- 
nine, it takes the accent when a suffix is added. As \ira- 

pin a, 

A prolonged syllable ending a W'ord docs not hav(‘ the accent; as 

\isa. But whenever a letter is added, it does ; as 
yerwili. 

Yet a Ham/.eh following it, is not sufficient to draw the accent 
upon it. As d/iraha. 

Nov does the feininiiu* ^ in triliterals take the accent in every 
rase ; as She rah. 

Even doubled j and o at the end of a w'ord do not have the 

accent. As Ihdruty, "ddu, 

Ik When two compound, or two prolonged syllables, or one com- 
pound and one prolonged, occur in the same word, the last of the 
two takes the accent. And so of more than two. As 
nuirvf hi, intlhdmdt. 


IV. ENGLISH ORTHOGRAPHY OF ARABIC NAMES. 


In the liists of Names which follow^ this Essay, and also through- 
out this whole work, an attempt has been made to imitate the native 
pronunciation in European characters, according to the principles 
^^or(! laid down. It only remains to exhibit, in one concise view^ the 
powers given to the different Roman letters as used for this purpose. 
Ihc general system is that of Mr. Pickering, wdiich is now employed 
oi writing the Indian languages of North America and the Islands 
of the Pacific Ocean. 
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SECOND APPENDIX. 


[A. 


CONSONANTS. 


K h Wy y, represent the Arabic > *-> <— i ^ 

^ ^ <J U C/^ ^ J J respectively, and have the same 
sounds as in English ; except that s has always its sharp sound, 
and never the sound of z. 


di 7/, k, s, t, z, also represent the sounds of the Arabic ^ l5 

y Si* respectively ; and when so used may, for distinction’s sake, 
have a dot placed beneath them. This has not been necessary 
in tlic present work, because the Arabic orthography is itself 
subjoined in an Index. 

^ represents as pronounced in Egypt, and the Bedawin sound of 
Jjf and has the sound of the English hard ^ in all positions. 
r represents j and has a rolling sound, stronger than the English ?\ 
dh represents the sound of ^ , and has the power of ik in this, 
flh also represents and , and may then, for distinction’s sake, 
have a dot beneath the d. 
gh^ khi represent the sound of 

sh, th, represent C-?, and have the same sounds as in slutlU thin, 
(J) represents the sound of Ilamzeh. 

(’) represents the sound of 


VOWELS. 

a stands for Fathah, and lias the sounds of the same letter in hat, 
Germ. Manny and what, 

d stands for Fathah prolonged by 1, and has the same sounds lengtli- 
cned, as in hare, father, call, 

ai stands for a Fathah followed by o, and has the sound of ai in 
Italian and German, or of the English i in pine, 
di stands for a prolonged Fathah followed by , and has the sound 
of the two letters combined in a diphthong. 
ail stands for a Fathah followed by • , and has the sound of au in 
Italian and German, or of the English ow in how, 
e stands for Fathah and Kesrah, and has the sound of e in led. 
ei stands for a Fathah followed by i^, and has the sound of ei in vein, 
i stands for Kesrah, and has the sound of / in 

i stands for Kesrah prolonged by , and has the sound of i in machine, 
0 stands for Dummeh, and lias the sound of o in police. 
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0 stands for Diimmeh, and has the sound of the German o, nearly 
equivalent to the French eu. 

6 stands for Fathah, followed by j , and has the sound of o in note, 
u stands for Dummch and Kesrah^ and has the sound of short u in 
full. 

a stands for Dilmineh, and has the sound of ii in German ; the same 
as the French n. 

u stands for Dummeh prolonged by j , and has the sound of long ii 
in Italian and German, or of the English oo. 
u stands for Fathah, and has the English sound of u in tub. 
y stands for at the end of a word, and has the sound of y m fully. 

No letter is written double except it be doubled (i. e. have a 
Teshdid) in the original. 

When two Roman letters stand for one in the original, they are 
not written twice at the end of a word, though the Arabic letter 
Iiave a Teshdid. So too Haj for Hafj. 

Tlie article before the solar letters is written as pronounced ; 
and is in all cases connected with its noun or adjective by a liyphen 
( - ) j as cl-Kuds^ er-Ramleh. 
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B. 


r. I s T s 


OP 


iVRAlirC NAMES OF PLACES 

IN PALESTINE AND THE ADJACENT REGIONS. 


COLLECTKD AND AHIIANOKD 

TiY ELI SMITH. 


For tlie general character and object oK the following Lists, tlio 
reader is referred to tlie Text, Vol. 11. Sect. IX. p. 100'. 

In giving the Arabic names in Roman characters, it was not 
always easy to know, witli what vowels the Arabic letters are pro- 
nounced. In the vowels, therefore, of such names as we did not our- 
selves hoar pronounced, there may be frequently mistakes. Where 
the vowels were known, and are not apparent from the form or 
meaning of the word, they are for the most part inserted in the 
y^rabic. 

The star (*) annexed to many of the names, denotes that siich 
places are in ruins or deserted. In the inhabited places, the charac- 
ter of the population is given, so far as known, by the abbreviations: 
Mtfs, for Muslims; C7/r. for Christians ; 6V. for Greek Christians ; 
Mar, for Mai onltes ; JJr, for Druzes, &c. &c. 
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PART FIRST. 

Names of Places in the Districts visited or seen during the Journey of 
E. Eohinson and E» Smith in 1838. 


I. JebAl, JV^. GehaV. 

The northern boundary of this district is the river el-Ahsy 
The names in this and the next following section, were 
collected during the excursion to Wady Musa, chiefly from Haweitat 
Arabs in our company. 


et-Tiifileh, Tophel 

el-Hujeireh* 


el“Hudcitheh* 

el-Khauda’iyat* 

.-o 

cl-Hudeireh* 

ed-Dejanieh* 


Sulfahah 

et-Turik* 


’imeh 

Saidah* 


cl-Busaireh, Bozrah 

Bir Seba*, fountain 


Ain Jeladat, fount.*'^c:-?lji^ edh-Dhiihl* 


Ghurundel,* Arindela 

Kul'at 'Aneizeh 

<uSj 

’Ain el-Hureir, fount.^^;<s 5 !l Dhhneh, 0aya 


en^Na'fmeh 

Zebda* 


eth-Thawaneh* 

! Jedha'* 

e=r 


IL Esh-Sherah, 

This district seems to be separated from Jebhl by the large Wady 
el-Ghuwcir. 

, ^ j — 

Wddy M(isa,* Petra el-Jurb* 

^dhrah* Btistah* 

* Butekh. and \ls>~. 2 Id. .liajiLp. 

^ Id. iJiA, It is o- cptte'on the Haj road. 

M-'. h 


3 Id. . 




‘Jij 

Abu el-’Adham* 


u 

el-*Aneik* 


tJsdakah,* Zodocatha 

3 jGIJupI 

Dhaur* 


el-Furdhiikh* 


ed-Derb^s* 


el-* Ain el-Beidha* 


Ma’an, Maori 


Eljy 


el-Humeiyimeli* 


esh-Shobek 



Dibdiba 


Akeikah’*^ 

■ ■■ 'V < 

Khurabet el-*Abid* 


el-Kuweireh* 


el-Beidhat* 


es-Subrah* 


el-Butahy* 


Kureiyet er-Ra- 1 
wajifeh* j 


el-Furasah* 


Khttbata* 


Burka** 


Jumeil* 



III. South of Jcbel el-Khiilil. 


Collected chiefly from Bedawin 
The position of some of the places 
to arrange them properly. 

el-Kuryetein,* Kerioth? 


in travelling through the region. 
I do not know accurately enough 

el-Muscik* 


Jembeh* 

el-Khdfit* 

el-Beyudh* 

el-Hudhairah* 

eth-Tha’ly* 

et-Taiyib* 

Ehdeib* 


Rujeim Selameh* 







♦ 


ez-Zuweirah 1 
cl-F6ka* J 

cz-Zuweirah 1 
et-Tahta* J 

Tell 'Arad * Arad 
Tell el-Kuseifeh* 




el-Mak-hul* 


4^11Lo 

S\jC. Jj' 

Jj’ 

Jj^sviU)! 


Burckh, JjU * 

J 

^ Abulfeda , Tab. Syr. p. 1 4. 
^g^ckb. 7 Id- • 


3 Id. JjjUK 
Id. p. 14* 





ASil 


’Ar'^rah* Arqer 

el-Kusair* 

Kubbet el-Baul* 

Kurnub,* TKamara 
Madurah* 

'Asliij* 

Rukhama^ 

el-Murrah**" 

el-Kuhleh* 

el-JughMeh*^ 


■■ ■ 

-- *> 


S.^ — past r. 


■ • ' ' •/ ^ . .... 


AbuKhuff^ 


Um el-'Alak* 


Um Shaumerah* 

(*' 


el-Lukiyeh* \ 

Hawarah^ 

Tatrit* 

Bir es-Seba*, * Beersheba:^^ \ 

el-Khiilasah,* Elusa <UaLss! \ 
er-Ruhaibeb* ^ 

el-'Aujeh*l 


or 

'Abdeh 


YEboda 


or 

o ✓ 


IV. El-Khulil, JVefcro^v 

Collected from a variety of sources, in travelling through the 
province. I may have erred in regard to the position of a few 
places, and put them in the wrong subdivision. 

1. North of el-Khulil, and East of the road from Jerusalem. 


Deir el-Benat* J 


Abu Nujeim^ 
Tekh’a/ Tekoa 


y.' 

V^l 

Kfisr Um Leimon* 

Kfi^r ’Antar* 


Bereikftt,* Berachah 
Khirbet Kuweiziba* 

Beit Fejjar, Mas. 

Wady el-’Arftb* 
ez-Za’feranek* 

h *‘2 


Khureitun* 


Hulhul, Mus. Halhul 

*jj^ 

edh-Dhirweh* 


Sa’ir, Mus^ 


esh-ShiyCikli, Mus.. 

■3 

^eit 'Ainun* 


er-Ram,* JRamdh 


WMy Jehar* 


Husasah*^ 
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2. Southeast of el-Khiilil. 


Beni Nairn, Mus. 


Beiyan* 


el-Yiikin* 


Ma’in,* Maon 


Zif,* ZipJi 

; 

eUKurmul,* Carmel 


ed-Deirat* 


et-Tawaneh* 


Za'tutah* 


Um el-'Amad* 

4X4jJ\ 

'Ain Jidy,* En~gedi 


el-Maiyedeh* 



Sebbeli,* Masada 


3. North of el-Khulil, and West of the road from Jerusalem. ^ 

yhur,* j I^iisbur* 


Faghur,* ^oyop 
Beit Sawir* 


Kufin* 


Beit Ummar 


Jedxir,* Gedor 


Bukkar* 


4-:^ Min’in* 

j 

et-Taiyibeh, Mus. 


j TcfFuli, IMus. l^eth Tappxcah 

j Kliirbet en- 1 t u “ . 

I Nusura* ) 


•4. Southwest of cl-Khulil. 


Dura, Mus. Adoraxm 
Khirsah* 


el-Hadb* 

ed-Dilbeh* 


Daumeh,* JDunmh Mejd el-Baa* 

edh-DhoherJych, Mus. Yiitta, Mus. Ji/ 

*Ammheh,* Anab ? 

^ Um el- Amadr 

csh-Shuweikeh,* Socoh Imreh* 

Sirnieh* ’ 


el-Ghuwein,* ? 

Rafaf 

^ es-Semu’a, Mus. I 
Eshtemoah J 

.uSj^n 

Shsieh* 


Mus. Juttah 


Za'nOtah^ 


’At^r,* Ja-'Hr 9 


Kirkis* 


;U1 
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!), Between the Mountains and the Plain of GazU) but subject to 
the government of el-Khulil. 


Za’k* 

Idhna, Mus. Jedna 


el-Khuweilifeh* 

Urn er-Rumamin* 

^ \ T erktim ia>*Mus. Tricomias 
/•' i Beit Ula, Mus. 

el-Burj* 

1 

1 Nuba, Mus. 


Beit Mirsim* 

1 Kharas, Mus. 


Beit er-R{ish* 

JijJ\ { Jimrin^ 


Deir el-*Asl* 

^'^\isurif,Mus. 

Li 

Uni Shukaf*^ 

Murran* 

Urn Haratein* 

r' 

Uni Burj 

.. , Beit Nusib,* Nezib 

1 *' 

TiJ. 1*' 

Beit ’Auwa* 

Beit 'Alani 


Deir Suniit* 

<L: Jeniriirali 


el-Morak* 


jUsji 

cd-Dawaimeh, Mus. 

' cs-Senabirah 



V. Ghuzzeh, Gaza, 

The orthograpliy of the preceding sections is my own. The basis 
of the present, is an iinpcrfect list of the villages of Gaza, obtained 
at Jerusalem in 1835. To that list I have added nearly an equal 
number uf names, Iieard in travelling through the province^ which I 
have written according to my own ear. No accurate arrangement 
of the names has been attempted. Yet 1 suppose not many of them 
are far from their place. 


Khan Yunas, Mus. 

^jjZ} y i Zebudeh* 

ijyj 

Batihah* 

, Sehau* 


Uni el-'Anaeidat* 

Ruseim Gharib* 


cl-Ma’in* 

Ruseim Shurky* 


ol-Mukeimin** 

el-Muhurrakah* 


Urn el-Bakr 

j<L]\ ^i|^Kutieli* 

h 3 

.^4 





ilg 

Beit Dirdis* 

Lisn* 

’Attarah* 

’Erk* 

’Ud’^ 

Zemarah* 
en-Nasirali* 
cl-Mans{lrah* 

Deir el-Belah, Muss. 
Jebalia, Mus. 

Beit Leliia, Mua. 

Beit Hanun, Mus. 

Deir Esneid, Mus. 
Herbia* 

Dinirah, Mus. 

Nijd, Mus. 

Simsini, Mus. 

Bureir, Mus. 
Burbarah, Mus. 

Beit Jerja, Mus. 

Beit Tima, Mus. 

Zcrniikali 

Ycbna, Mus. Jahneh 
Beit Daras, Mus. 

Budrus, Mus. 

Esdud, Mus. Aslidod 
Hamiimeh, Mus. 
jurab, Mus. 
fir*,* Askelon 
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UU- 

y 


iutrah, Mus. 

3eshit 

EIjieh 

d-Miigliar, Mus. 
d-Mukhaizin, Mua. 
[dhnibbeh, Mus. 
d-Letineh, Mus. 


CB. 

<U3 


il-Mesmiyeh, Mus. 1 

c ^ 

d-Kustineli, Mus. 

Yasdr, Mus. Ilazor ? 

.l-Butaniyeh | 
the oast, Mus. J L5^>^ 
el-Butaniyeh | 
the west, Mus. J " • 

Jfllis U^fT 

Burka, Mus. 
el-Mejdel, Mus. Migdol 

yv« . 


west,* Sapitir 
Sawat ir Ibii 
'Audeli, Mus. J 
j Sawafir Abu 
lluwar,Mus. J 

cl-Jeladiyeh* 






- . 

' Tell ct-Turinus, Mus.^/^^ 




y. 

nuiiiiiitrii ei-xviiu- 1 

111, Mus. J 


I'j 

Beni Sehileh 



cl-Jiiseir, Mus. 


J 

Hatta, Mus. 

V:^ 

Kuratiyeh, Mus. 

Vlr 


Buraka, Mus. Bem^J^erak f fj. 


Beit ’AfFa, Mus. 

\kj^ l£^. 
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'Ar&kes-Su- 1 . 

weidan.MusJ 

Kaukaba, Mus. 

i// 

Huleikat 

cjUIs- 

chFalujy, Mus. 

1 

Zeita, Mus. 

_ Wj 

el-Menshiyeh, Mus. 


’Arak el-Men- 1 

w 

shiych J 


es-Sukkariyeh, Mus. 


el-Hiimhm 


Huj, Mus. 


eUHasy* 


el-Judeideh* 


cl-Jilas* 


ol-Khiisas* 


et-Tiibakah*’ 


Um Kclkha* 

Lkdi 

'Ajlan,* Eglon 


IJiii el-Mu’arraf* 



el-Kaufakhah* 


Um Lakis* 


Sem'an 


el-Khiilasiyeh 


’Abdis 


Tell es-Siifieh, Mus. 

Jj 

Ba’lin, Mus. 


Berkusia, Mus. 


Dhikrin, Mus. 


Kudna, Mus. 


Ba’lia 

UjO 

Beit Jibrin, Mus. 1 
Bctogahra j 


Santah Hanneh* 

4;^ 4laXwo 

el-Kubeibch, Mus. 


’Arak es-Saudan 

jir* 

Rabia, Mus. 


Deir ed-Dubban, Mus. 

'Ajjur, Mbs. 



VI. Er-Ramleh, 

Taken down chiefly from the mouth of a native of Beit J^Ia, who 
acted as our guide in the province of Gaza, and was well acquainted 
with the country. Many of the names were subsequently verified in 
a journey from el-Khiilil to er-Ramlch. The orthography is mine. 

h In the region* bordering upon W^dy es-Siirar forming 

the southern part of the province. 

Beit el- Jemal, Mus. | Um er-Rihy* 

el-Khaishum* i Um ez-Zubeileh* VsL) 
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Um el-’Akud* 
el-Bureij, Mus. 
'Ammurieh, Mus. 

Furad* 

Sejad* 

el-Kuzazch, Mus. 
el-Khuzneh* 
Shahmeh, Mus. 
'Akir, Mus. Ekron 

en-Ni’aiieh^ Mus. 

cl-Mansurali, Mus. 
Kefr ’Ana* 

Saidori, Mus. 

et-Rukeidiyeli* 

Keitulaneh* 

Khulda, Mus. 

Beit Far* 

Um Seri sell* 

Deir el-Muheisin 
Mus. 

Beit Jiz* 


* 

)\s. 

jf ^ 

'/•i x” 


J 


li 


isinl 


Deir Sellam* 

Yalo, Mus. Ajalon j!V. 

>> 

Latron, Mus. 

'Amwas, Mus. Emmaus 
Deir Eyub, Mus. 


^Ijt Nuba, Mus. 


by 

... 


Beit Susin, Mus. 


Sur'ah, Mus. Zorah 


'Esalin* 


Eshuwa', Mus. 


Milrmitah* 


'Artuf, Mus. 


Kefr Urieh,^ Ceperarm <Ojjl 

Hasan* 


el-Muslieirifcli* 


iiarnt* 


Tell el-Butaslieh* 

^Ij 

Butasheh* 


cl-Bireh,* Beer? 


Ras Abu 'Aisheli* ^ 


1 

1 Tibneli,* Timnath 


! Um Jina* 


'Ain Shems,* Beth - 1 

Shernesh J 

. ’Ellin* 

1 


1 Futtir* 


i 

i Bir el-Leini6n, Mus. 


11 Huin{ir,jbk5»- ^\m 

es-Sawaneh* 


Beit Sira, Mus. 


Selbit, Mus. 


Beit Shinna* 


Beit Kubab, Mus. 


Abu Shusheh, Mus. 


el-Buweiyireh* 
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Khurrhbeh, Mus. 

* 

Jimzu, Mus. Gimzo 

Burfilia, Mus. 


Surafend,* Sariphaa? 

Na’lin, Mus. 


Surafend, Mus. ♦ 

el-Burj, Mus. 




mi 



el-Ludd, Mus. Lydda 
Kefr ’Ana, Mus. 
el-Yehudiyeli, Mus. ] 
Jeliud 

Rentieli, Mus. 
ct-Safiriyeh, Mus. 
Sariphma 9 

Beit Dejan, Mus. 
Beth Dagon 

Yazur, Mus. 

'Aiiabeh, Mus. 




VII. El-Ludd, jlil. Lydda. 

Obtained at Jerusalem in 1835, and verified during this journey. 

en-Ncby Daniyal, 1 
Mus. 

Shiha* 

Kefr Jins* ^ 


} 
j 


Jendas* 
Suttarah* 
el-Kuneiseh* 
jjjb Bir Am’in, Mus. 
Khurbata, Mus. 


jiii 


VIII.' El-Kuds, Jerusalem. 

The names in this section, (with the exception of a few which 
I have added in the district of ’Ark{lb,)as well as those in the district 
of el-Ludd, Avere written by a native friend at Jerusalem in 1835, and 
have been found in this journey to be very correct. 

1. Immediately attached to Jerusalem, and North of the city. 


Sa’fat, Mus. 

Beit Hanina, Mus. 
’Adasa,* Adasd 
Khuraib er-llam* 
Bir Nebula, Mus. 
Beit Iksa, Mus. 




LU*-- BeitTulma# 

cl- Jib, Mus. Giheon 

Neda* 

en-Neby Saxiiwil, 


ilj 


Mus. 


1“ 


u\ 


[ Beitunia, Mus. 


«1 Lr„UU.* LoB . 



im 

SECfOND AI^ENDIX. 

CB. 

el-LetSitin* 


'Atara,* Ataroth 


Beit Sila* 


et-Ram> Mus. jRamah 

’Askuldn* 


Jeb’a, Mus. Gibeah 


Uin esh-Sheikh* 


Hizmeh, Mus. 


Jerut* 


’Anata, Mus. Anathoth UUi 

'Ain Subia* 


Mukhinas, Mus. 

Kcfr Shiyan* 


Kefr Nata* 

\j\j jsS 

Tiirfidia* 


Deir Dibwan, Mus. 


Rafat, Mus. 


Burka, Mus. 

.J 

cl-Jcdireh, Mus, 




el-Kuly* 


Beitin,* Bethel 


Kulundieh, Mus, 

lOJeJjj 

el-Birch, Mus. Beeroth 

Kefr *Akab, Mus. 


Ram Allah, Gr. 

-OJ! 

2. el-Wtidiyeh East of Jerusalem. 

«. North of WSldy er-Rahib 


el-*lsawiyeh, 


Mird* 


et-Tiir(i.e. 

Mount of 

o“’>" 

eii-Ncby Musa* 


Olives) Mus. 


Deir el-Kuruntiil* 

jid 

el-'Azariyeh, Mus. 1 


Riha, Mus. Jericho 


Sethany f 


Abu Djs, Mus. 


Kusr el-Yehud* 


Selwan, Mus. Siloctm 


Deir Mar Yohanna 


Khan el-Ahmar* 


Beth Hoglahy%^^^ 

b. 

South of Wady cr-Rahib. 


Sur B^hil, Mus. 


Beit Sahur en-Nu- 1 


Deiren-Neby-l 

Elyas, Gr. J j:y 

jit Sahur el- 1 jj>-^ 

Sara, Gr. Mus. J 

Deir er-Ra’wat 

1 

Muslimin,Mus. J 


el-Fureidis* 



* AbulfeJa, upon the authority of el-Mushtarik, says this word is 
written ■ with Alef not radical at the beginning. Tab. Syr. p. 

This ahnost always falls away in the vulgar pronunciation. 
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Deir el-Kaddis | 
Modistus, cal- t 
led Abu Tor* J 

Deir Khureitun* 


jy yy 


Beit Lahm, Gr. Lat.1 
Armen. Mus. J9c^A- 
lehem J 



Kul’at el-Burak, Mus. 


Urt^s, Mus. 

Kubbet Rahil ^ 


Beit Ta’mar, Arabs 
Deir Ibn*Obeid, 1 * 

Arabs I 

Deir Mar Saba, Gr. 


Deir Mar Siin- 
*an, Gr. 




3. District of Beni Hasati West of Jerusalem. 


Deir el-Kaddis 
Babila* 


} 


} 


Deir el-Kutmun* 
Deir el-Musulla* 
beh, Gr 
Deir Mar Nic61a* 

Convent by the 
fountain where 
Philip baptized 
the Eunuch* 

Deir el-Haniych^ 
’Ain Valo* 

’Ain Ki\riix!i, Mus. 

Latins 
Kuryct el- 
Muskhiitah 
House of 
Zakharia, 
and Elisa 
bat* 


Lib 

j\,<i 

Xjt ^ 

{V^ 

hji 


} 


Sataf, Mus. 
el-Jurah, Mus. 
Kuryet cl-Puwu- *] 
kisch* J 

cl-Malihah, Mus. 

Beit Sufafa, Mus. 
Sherafut, Mus. 
el-Welejeh, Mus. 
el-Khuclr, Mus. 
Bittir, Mus, 


(.i»5lbLj 






’Akur, Mus. 

’Ajul, Mus. 

Beit Jiila, Gr, ^'b>- 

Khirbct cl-Lauz, Mus. hyk 


4. District of Beni Malik (u.^b« West of Jerusalem, 

Lifta, Mus. 

Kuldnieh, Mus. Colonia 
el-Kustiil, Mus. Castellum 
Soba, Mus. Zuphy Zophim 9 el-Kusr* 

Beit Nikoba, Mus. b^ Thul, Mus. Jy 


Kuryet el-’Enab, Mus. XjJi 

Saris^ Mus. 

Beit Mahsi*’, Mus. 
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Katunneh, Mus. 


Beit Surik, Mus. 

..9 

Biddu^ Mus. 

^ w 

Beit Ijza, Mus. 


el-Kubeibeh, Mus. 


Beit Liikia, Mus. 


Beit ’Enan, Mus. 


es-Sawaneh* 



Beit ’Or the 

1 .. . - 

Upper, Mus. 
JBeth'^horon - 

J- 

Beit ’Ur the I 
Lower, Mus. J 

■ bjsall JJA Ui-y^ 

Harfush* 

LTJir- 

et-Tireh, Mus. 

^■1 

ed-Derhimeh, Mus. 

Beit Dukku, Mus. 


5. District of Beni Harith ; North of Jerusalem. 


el-Janieh, (jr. Mus. 


Deir Sa’ideh, Mus. 


Ras Kerker, Mus. 


Khirbct er-Ras* 


Jemmala, Mus. 

’Ain Eyub* 


Siiffa, Mus. 

■9 

Kefr Na’meh, Mus. 


Deir ’AmmAr, Mus. 


Kureikur* 

jA/ 

Beit Elio, Mus. 


Hahibeh* 


Bir Zeit, Gr. Mus. 

. j 

Deir Bezi’a, Mus, 


Jufna, Gr. Gophna 


Mcidarus* 


Durah, Mus. * 


’Ain ’Arik, Gr. Mus. 


Surada, Mus. 




el-Mezra’ah, Mus. 

--0 1 

Baubin* 


Abu Shukheidim, 1 

^ 1 

. . . ♦ i 

el-Hufy* 

jU!' 

Mus. J 


Abu Kiish, Mus, 


’Ain Kinia, Mus. 

LiJ 

j 

Bir Zeit* 


Kefreiya* 

k/ 


6. district of Beni Zeid (J^J |^_5^) ; North of Jerusalem 

I4J 


Deir Abu Mesh- 1 , , » 

j- 

Jylc 


’al, Mus, 

Deir ed-Dam, Mus. 

en-Neby Salih* 
IXbud, Gr. Mus. 
|g!|%][bnAiiu* 


Beit Rima, Mus. '“*ij 
Deir Ghusaneh, Mus. 

Kefr *Iyan, Mus. \jir^ 

Kurawa, Mus. 1?|/ 

Deir es-SMan, Mus. 
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el-Mezari'a, Mus. 


(Jm Safah, Mus. 


'Arurah, Mus. 

m 


Biirham, Mus. 


’Ajul, Mus. 


Jibia, Mus. Geba 


Jilijlia, Mus. GUffal? 


Kubar, Mus. 


’Abwein^ Mus. 


Artubbeh* 


’Atara, Mus. Ataroth 


Rashania* 


^ J 

7. District of Beni Murrah North of Jerusalem. 

’Ain Sinia, Mus. 


Selwad, Mus. 

oljLt 

Yebrud, Mus. 


cl-Mczra’ah, Mus. 


’Ain Yebrud, Mus. 


Deir Jureir, Mus. 


Kefr 'Ana* 

liU ^ 




8. District of Beni Salim ^ 5 ^); East of Jerusalem 
ct-Taiyibeh, Gr. Ophra? tQjl j Kefr Malik, Mus. wwt, ji 
Abu Felah, Mus. y\ Rummon, Mus. Rimmon ic)yV 




el-Jurdeh, Mus. 
es-Samieli, Mus. 


el-’ Alya* 

iUrcLJl cl-Khudr* 


U^\ 


0. District of el- Arkub ; Southwest of Jerusalem. 


uV' 


k/j 


Deir Aban^ Mus. 

Zakaria, Zacharias 

en-Neby Bulus 
Ahbek 

Zaiiu’a, Zanoah 
y^iiYm\ik^a7*muthjJartnucha ! 
Beit Fusl 


Sa'irah* 

Um Eshteih 


es-Sheikh Sa’ad 






Edrusieh 


^ Beit Nettif, Mus. 
j Beitika 

Beit ’Atab, Mus. 
es-Sifala, Mus. 




,w'l| 


UJ! 


esh-Shuweikeh,* Socoh 
Jennabeh* cbKabu, Mus. 

t mJ I i Hbsan. Mus. 


Deir esb-Sheikh, Mus. 

Dcir el-Haw’a, Mus. jiO 

J 


j HClsan, Mus. 
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er-Ras, Mus. 

NahMin, Mus. 


Kesla, Mus, 

el-Jeb*ah, Mus. Giheah 

Jerash, Mus. 

Sunasin* 


’Akur, Mus. 

Khirbet el- Asad, Mus. 


’ Allar el-Basl, the 1 

~ Wady Fukin, Mus. 

1 \ij^\ t^i-Khudr, Mus. 


upper, Mus. J 


*Allar el-Basl, the 1 

Beit Sakariah^ 

. et-Tanniir* 


lower, Mus. J 

KefrS.ur ^ 

et-Tanturah* 


IX. Nabulus, . Neapolis. 

The names in this section were procured in 1835, at Jerusalem, 
from the same person who wrote those in Sect. Vll. and VIII. So 
far as opportunity offered in this journey, to verify them, they were 
found very correct, and tolerably complete. I believe all the villages 
are inhabited by Muslims, except such as are marked deserted, and 
those whose inhabitants are mentioned. 


1. Jurat Merda South of Nabulus. 


Mejdel Yaba 


! Deir Balut 

tjJj jj 

Ilentis 


j Um et-Tawaky* 

r' 

Lubban Rentis 


Uin el-Ckbab* 

1*1 

Kefr Kasim 


Um el-Hummam* 

l.l/.ojll j»l 

Hableh 


Kesfa* 


ez-Zakur 

jp\)\ 

Deir Sim’an* 


Kefr Telet 

jsS 

Deir el-Mir^ 


Senirieh 


Deir Kul’ah* 

<uJJi jp 

Mes-ha 


’Ar arah* 

ny-J- 

S^ZAwieh 

& 

■vjy'i 

i ••jUI . 1 

Susy* 

ITaTiiYlfl** 

U[j^ 
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Seltia* 



Bidia 



Serata 



el-Kufr 



Berukin 



el-Mutwy* 



Furkha 



Selfit 



Khirbet Keis 



^Amurieh 


•G»-* 

i*l-Lubban, Lehonah 


es-Sawieh 



Kuzeh* 




2. Jurat ’Amra ^ 


L~.PABT I. 

im 

’Ain Abus 


Huwara 

\j\y>. 

’Urif 


JemmtVin 

crf*^ 

Zeita 


Merda 


Kireh 


Kefr Harith 


Ilaritli 

LLJj\>- 

Deir Estia 


Kiiravva Benil 

1 t t ** 

Hasan J ^ 

,L^ ^ ]j\j3 

Yetma 

uJ 

Fer’ata, Piratkon ? 

Wy 


; South of Nabulus. 


Baurin 

Beit Uzin 


Kefr Kullin 

Raf idia, Gr. Mus. 


’Asjra 

Zawata 

\i\jj 

el-’Arak 

Beit Iba 

LjI 

Till 

<J-’ Kuryet Jit, Hrra 

hJi 

Kefrur* 

A matin 


Surra 

^ Kefr Kaddum 


3. District of Beni Sa’ab West of Nabulus. 

Kuryet Hajja 


t5\^J 

Jins Safut 

KefrSur 


el-Funduk 



Lakif 

imJiii jS^ ’Azzun 

s* 

UJLjj* 

Kur 

Jiyus 


Kefr 'Abftsh 

Ff'lamiph 
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Siyar* 


Kulakilieh 


Saufin* 


Jiljuleh, Gilgal 


Khirbet Nesha* 

Lu 

Khirbet Yaubek* 


Khirbet en-Neby ] 
Elyas* J 


Kefr Saba, Aniipatris bLs 

en-Neby Amin* 


en-Neby Shem’on’ 


Miskeh* 


4. El-Bcitawy 

Bella 


Haudela 


'Awerta 

o— ^ 

Raujib 


’Azmut 


Salim, Salbn 


Deir el-Hatab 


Beit Furik 

J 

Beit Dejan, Beth ] 
Dagon J 



'Akrabeh, Acrahatene 4 ? 

Ausdrin 


PPENDIX. 

CB. 

✓ -i 

Haram ’Aly I 

Ibn 'Aleim J 

ArsM, *^Aj)olloma 

et-Tireh 

Sj^\ 

Kulunsaweh 


et-Taiyibeh 


el-Mugharah* 


el-Mudalidarah* 


Furdisia 


FeFon, Gr. 

1. 

Hanuta* 

■A ^ 

Kefr Jemm^d 


Irtah 


51 ) ; East of Nabulus. 


Kausara 

W ' 

Kiibalan 

uM 

Telfit 


Meidel Beni I , , . 

mm } 


Daumeh, Edumia 


Kuriyut, Koptei? 


Jalud 

JjlW 

el-Mugliaiyir 


Seilun,* Shiloh 


Kefr Beita* 



5. Wady esh-Sha’ir West of Nab ulus. 


'Asiret el-Hatab 
|at Imriti, Gr. Mus. 


Nuss Ijbin, Gr. Mus. 
Burka^ Gr. Mus. 
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Sebiistieh, Gr. Mus. ‘ 
Sebaste, Samaria 
Ijnisnia 

Sheikh Sha’la 
en-Nakurah 
Deir Sheraf 
'Aiiabeta 
Ramin 


/t 


I Bizariah 


I Kefr Rumman 

. ' f 1 Beit Lid 


Shaufeh 

• .V , . Tul Keram 

ji iJ 

Dennabeh 
i Scrmitia 




fjjj’ 


iUlj J 


6. Esh-Sha rawiyeh ; North of Nabulus. 

a. esh-Sha’ravviyeh el-Ghurbiyeli the Western., 


Kakoii 


Shuweikeh 

ed-Deir 


.oil? i 

1 *Attil 

I Bakah^ tlio west 
. : Bakah 


Mudd cd-Deir 


b. esh-Sha’rawiyeh esh-Shurkiych the Eastern. 


VRllar 

JLi 

Silct cd-Dalier 




’Anaza 

\jxz 

er-Rameh 


*Arrabeh 


Fahmeh 



Jel)*a, Geba 

t-=r 

el-Fendakumieh, 1 
jPe/itacomias J 


Kefr RtVy 


Sanur 


BurkiiJj Gr. Mus. 


el-Jurba 


Kefr Kiid, Capnreotia 



Ya*bud 


Kufcireh 



7. District of Haritheli ; North of Nabulus. 


Tiibiis, Thehez 

I Siris 


Tmiaza 

el-Judeidek 

^ Jo 

” * ♦ 

Y^id 

Mcithalun 



VOL. in 
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Siyar 

' ^ 

Metheliyeh 


Zabebdcli, Gr. 


Telfit 


el-Kufeir 


Kubatiyeh 


Jlabeh 

• > 

Seb’iir* 


*Akabeh 


' Jelkamus 


8. Province of Jenin, called also Haritheh 

esh-Shemaliyeh 

(<u!U^l embracing most of the plain of Esdraclon, now 

called Merj Ibn ’Amir { j,<\z 

Jeniiij Ginaea 

1 — 
cr?-. 

en-Na*iirah 


'A ran eh 

Mukcibileh 


Kefr Musr 


el-Jelameh 

.uLxJ' 

Neiir*, Nain 


Deir Ghiizal 

Jelbon, Gilhoa 

Fiiku’a 

Jl-.i r’J 

1 Kiirat Beisan* 

Beisan, Bctli-ahexui 

Kaukab el-IIawa 

j 

Junjar jlssd:^ 

Wezar 


Tiimrah 


Nuris 


Endur^, Jwtf/or 

jjX'\ 

Zer’in, Jczrecf 


Kuryet Sonin 

k/ 

Saulam^ Shuneni 


ed-JIuhy, called 1 
also Ilaramon, J 


Kumieh 


llermon J 

'■'4’.' c!rtr^ 

Shutta^ Bcth-Shitta ? 

Hanin 


el- Birch 


Kefrah 


ct-Tireh 


Burkin 


el-Muriissus 


Zelaka 

Uli 

Khan cI-Ahmar 


Kcfr A dan 


et-Taiyibeli 


el-Yamoii 


Denna 

•<l3j 

es-Sileh 

<iji 


^ Abulf. ^ Burckh. ^ Id. 
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Et’annuk 

^ Um el-Fahtn 

j.1 

or' 

or Zebda 

\dJJ 

Ta’annuk, 

TacLvifich ^ ... 



Ar arah 


Ezbuba 




X. Tiibariya. Tiberias. 

The names in this section, and those in Sect. XI. and XII., wore 
written first, several years ago, by a native and resident of Nazareth ; 
and were revised during this journey by another native of the same 
place. They are incomplete, inasmuch as they do not embrace the 
uninhabited places. — Those marked thus (f ) are, I believe, all of 
them east of the Jordan. 


Tubariya, Cath. Gr. 1 

Mus. Tiberias . J 


Irbid*, Arhela 

JJs\ 

Fik, Mus.f 


KuPat Wady I . .. 

el-Hamtinr^ J 


'Adweiraban**!* 


cl-Mejdel, Mus. Magdala J 

cl-Khirbet es- 1 


Lubieh, Mus. 

4^,5 

Saiidab,Mus.f J 

Seinakh, Mus. Gr.'t’ 
csh-Siieikh Ma'ad, 1 

C- 

Kefr Sabt 

Kefr Kema, Mus, 

/i 

Mus.j- J 


Ma'der, Mns. 


el-Huinmeh*f 


el-Haritheli, Mus. 


el-Kerak, Mus. Tariclicea 


'Aulam, Gr. Ulama 


el-'Obeidiyeh, Mus. 

Saruneh, Mus. 

Sirin, Mus. 

Buk'ali, Mus. 

<Uiu 

Hattin, Mus. Cath. 

cr^ 

Nimrin, Mus. 


' Abulf. which is 

foUowed in the Text of this work. 

Tab. Syr. 


P* 42, 43. It is now often pronounced 


3 Id. 

t 2 


^ Burckh. 


4 Id. 
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XL En-Ndsirah, Nazareth, 


en-Nasirah, Chr. Mus. 
Nazareth 

or-Reineli, Gr. Mus, 
Kefr Kenua, Gr. Mus. 
el-Meslihcd^ Mus. 

*Ain Maliil;, Mus. 
esh'Shajrali, Gr. Mus. 




lj^Uc 


Tur’an^ Mus. Cath. Gr. 
Sefurieli, Mus. Sepphoris 
’Ail lit, Mus. Gr. 


el-Ba’neli, Mus. 

Yafa, Gr. Mus. Japhia lib 

el-Mujeidil, Mus. Gr. 

Ma’lul, Mus. Gr. 

Semunieh, Mus. Simonias 
Iksill, Mus. Chislothy 1 ... 

Chemlloth J 

Dcburich, Mus. Daherath 
Ituniinaneli, Rimmo7i tUUj 

iJebata, b’L? 


Kefr M(‘iida, IVIus. 
Kaiia cl-Jr1il% 


t AivrC 


ana cl-Jclil* 1 „ 

r;aa« o/- Galilee f 


j Ukhneifis 
i el-Mczra’ah 


el-FuIeli 


Kaukab, Mus. 
cl- Aziz, Mus. 


■ cl-’Afiileh 
! Uni Ejbeil 




XII. ’Akka. Acco, Ptolema'is. 




'Akka, Acco (L I 'A«>kali, Mus. 

Shefa 'Aiiiar, Cath. 1 _ i el-Mejdel, Mus. 

Druz.Mus. J '“^iKefrYasif, Gr.l , • ^ 

A’bilin, Mus. Gr. Mus. Dr. J 

et-Tireh, Mus. «••• ^r. 

Tumrah, Mus. i '^'***‘*> 

cd-DamCiii;, Mus. Cath. Yerka, Dr. Gr, J- 

Ebraweh, Mus. Gr. Cath. Khirlieh, Dr. 

Sliaib, Mus. Cath. el-Judeideh, Mus. Dr. Gr. 


Akka, Acco 
Shefa A mar, Cath. 
Druz. Mus. 

A’bilirij Mus. Gr. 
et-Tireli, Mus. 
Tumrah, Mus. 


1 Burckh. ^ , 
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el-Bussah, Mus. Cath. Gr. 

esh-Sheikh I , ,, 

Mus. 1 

Kulat Jedin* 


ez-Zib, Mus. Achzib, 1 

.tt 

JEcdippa J 


el-Mekr, Mus. 


es-Seniirieh, Mus. 


el-Mezra'ah, Mus. 



XIII. Esli- Shaghur, \ . 

This district lies between Safed, ’Akka, and Tiberias. The names, 
as well as those of the three following sections, were written by a 
native of Nazareth, who had lived several years in Safed. All these 
sections are defective in not containing the uninhabited places. 


Yakuk, Mus. HuhJtok? I 

el-Mughar, Chr. Dr. 
el-Mansurah, Dr. 

’Aleibun, Chr. * ' ^ 

’Arabeh, Mus. Chr. 

Suklinih, AIus. Chr. 

Mojd el-Keruin, Mus. 


el-Ba’neh, (Ir. 


Deir el-Asad 


er-Kuineh, Chr. Di‘. 1 
Hamah J 


Kefr A’nan, Mus. 


Deir Hanna, Chr. 1 
Mus. J 

jij 

Tahf 



XIV. El-Jebel, 


This district lies W<‘st of Safed. 


Tershiha, Mus. Chr. 
Ma’lia 

Deir el-Kasy, Mus. 
Kefr Semi’a, Dr. 
Harfish, Chr. Dr. 
Sa'sa’, Mus. 

Beit Jenn, Dr. 


el-Jiirmuk, Dr. 

I Fesutah, Chr. Dr. 
J-- I Akrut, Chr. Dr. 

I Turbiklm, Chr. 

A I 

I Sahinata, Chr. Mus. 
I Kuryet el-Bukei- 


uryet el-Bukei- 1 
'ah, Chr. Dr. J 


l^\ 

1.' 


SjJi 


t 3 
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XV. Safed. 


Safed 


^Akbarah 


ed-Diihiriyeh ] 
el-Foka J 


ed-Dahiriych j 
et-Tahta J 


es-Semu'y 


Meiron, Meiron 

es-Siifsaf 


Kefr Ber'am, Mar. 


el-Jish, Mus. Mar. Giscala 
Farah ij'j 


'Alma el-Khait 


er-Ras el-Ahmar 


Delata 

b'b 

Kadita 


Taiteba 


'Ain ez-Zeitun 

uivj' u?* 

Biria 

■Vy 

Jisr Benat 1 .. , 

Ya’kob J 

.Tahiila 


el~Buzieh 



XVI. Arab tribes within the Government of Safed. 


el-Kurad 

esh-Sha'ar 

ez- Zubeid 

ez-Zenghariyeli 

el-Mutaribeh 

cs Seiyad 

et-Telawiyeh 




cl-Ghuweir 
es-8awiVid 
el-Khuranibeh 
el-Khawaby 
cs-Suweilat 
es-Suweitat 
j el-LeJnb 


My 


XVII. Basin of the Huleh, 

The names in this and the two following sections were collected 
during a journey in 1834; and were written down by Tannus, a 
native Christian, mentioned more fully in the Introduction to Part 
Second. 


Abulfeda or Tab. Syr. p. 43. 
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The basin of the Huleh^ is not far from twentj’^ miles long from 
north to south ; with the lake near its southern extremity adjacent 
to the eastern mountain. A small mill-stream empties into the 
northwest corner of the lake, which has its origin in a single foun- 
tain, called *Ain el-Mellahah at the foot of the 

western mountain. The tract at the southern end of the lake and 
on its western side, as far north as the Mcllahah, is called the 
country of el-Khait and the lake itself is sometimes 

called the lake of el-Khait. This tract, which is arable, and in no 
part, so far as I have seen, marshy, is under the government of 
Safed. 

North of the lake lies a marsh, occupied only by reeds and rushes, 
and covering a larger surface than the lake itself ; with an arable 
tract of various width on its western side. This marsh gradually 
passes over into a still more extensive and broader meadow, which is 
occupied by nomadic Arabs, chiefly or entirely Ghawarineh, whose 
occupation is the raising of cattle, principally buffaloes. This region, 
more particularly on its eastern side, including some places around 
Hanias, is called Hulet Bunias, and belongs to the government of 
Hcisbeiyji* 

The district of Merj *Ayun, also, extends down so as to embrace 
a portion of the northwest part of the basin of the Huleh. 

The streams wdiich discharge their waters into the Iluleh are: 
1. That of Mellahah, already mentioned. 2, Another from a similar 
fountain, about an hour further north, called Belat or Belatali 
(Irixj or 3. A stream which drains the district of Merj 

’Ayun. 4^. A stream which drains Wady et-Teim, and which is the 
most distant branch of the Jordan, having its origin to the west or 
northwest of Rashciya. — Several of these streams unite with each 
other before they reach the lake ; but in what manner I do not know. 
There are also some torrents from the mountains, which 1 do not 
recollect; besides the streams from Bunias and Tell cl-Kady. 

In passing through this region in 1834, from Tiibariyeh to Has- 
hciya, which is two good days' journey, w e encamped for the night 
at el-Mellahah. On a subsequent journey, from Safed to Merj 'Ayun 


bAn Arabic authority quoted by Schultens, says there are two Hulehs 
Syria, one in the government of Hums, and the other in that of Da- 
mascus. Ind. Georgr. in Vit. Sal. art. Baiila, Both are embraced in 
these Lists; the other being found in Part Second, Sect, XV 11. 4. 

i 4 
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in 1835, our party encamped at Belat. In neither case did we hear 
of any inhabited village near the road. 

1. el-Khait. 


Fur’am, Mus. 

* 1 cl-Kiiba'ah, Mus. 


el-JiVuneh, Mus. 

! el-Wukas*, 


el-Mughar, Mus. 

j el-Mcllaliah, Ghawar. 

i^Lii 


2. Ilulct Banias. 


’Ain Fit, Nusairiyeh 

i Banias, Mus. Met. 


Za’nra, Nus. 

j el-Ghujar, Nus. 


'Ain Kunyet Banias 1 

iLjJ Jubbata, Mus. Gr. 


Dr. Gr. Cath. Mar. J 

■ cl-Mejdcl, Dr. Chr. 



XVIII. Merj ^Ayim, 

Mcrj ’Ay Cm is a district belonging to the government of RelCul 
Besharali a large province which occupies the moun- 

tains between the Iliileli and the plain of Siir, having the castle of 
Tibnin for its capital. Merj ’Ayiin lies between Belad 

Besliarali and Wady et-'reiin, on the left of the Idtany, which sepa- 
rates it from Belad esli-Shiikif Here Lebanon and 

Anti-Lebanon eoine together; but in such a manner, that this dis- 
trict may be said to separate, rather than to unite them. It consists 
of a beautiful, fertile idain, surrounded by hills, in some parts high, 
l)ut almost every where arable ; until you begin to descend to the 
banks of the Litany. The mountains farther south, are much more 
properly a continuation of Lebanon, than of Anti-Lebanon. 

el-Khalisah, Ghaw. ; Abil or Ibel cl- 1 /r 

ex.Zuk, Ghaw. > Ka.ul, Cath. j 

1 Burckh. The Rabbins 

- That is. Fountain of the aqueduct of Banias. 

Abulfeda cjdls the castle of Banias, es-Subeibeh, ?yr* 

p. 

4 Burckh. ^ Perhaps 
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el-Mutulleh, Dr. Gr. 1 
Cath. J 


Serada, {Dr. 


Kufeirkely, Met. 


Haura, Met, 

\jjb 


el-Judeideh, Gr. Cath. 1 

Mus. i 

el-Buweidah, Gr. 


Debin, Met. Gr. 


cl-Khiyam, Met. Gr. Mar. 



Deir Mimas, Gr, Cath. j Belat, Met. tib 

el-Khirbeh, Gr. Catli. 4^11 i AWl bcl el-Hawa, | \^\ 

el-Kulei'ah, Mar. I 


XIX. Jebel es-Sheikh, Hermon. 

This is th(3 southern extremity of Anti-Lebanon, which bears 
the general name of Jebel csh-Shurky he. East 

MoiUii-ain. This extremity is much the highest part, and the only 
one where snow, or ratlier ice, lies the whole year. The most in- 
habited part of Jebel esh-Sheikh is Wady et-Teim (^1^ on 

its northwestern side, through which runs the most distant branch of 
the Jordan, 

Wady et-Teim is divided into two provinces, called the Lower and 
U])per Wady et-Teim and 

The capital of the Low^er is Ilasbeiya ; ami that of tlie Upper, lla- 
shoiya. Each place is the residence of a branch of the family of 
Shehab ; wJiich was living here, long before the 

branch now ruling in Lebanon was invited hence, to the station it 
now occupies. While the members of the latter have all, Avith only 
two exceptions, embraced Christianity, the original stock adheres still 
to the profession of Muhammedanism, 

On the opposite side of the mountain is a third district, called the 

district of Bellan which is now subject immediately 

to the governmout of Damascus. 

Our journey in 1834 led us to Husbeiyah and Rasheiya, and thence 
directly to Damascus. The list of places in the district of Bellan, w^e 
obtained at Rasheiya. I apprehend it is far from being complete. 

^ Perhaps this, or the preceding lliel el-Kamh, may be the Abel Beth 
Maachah of Seri] ture, Fleb. ^2^ 1 Kings xv. ^>0. 
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1. The Lower Wady et-Teim. 
a. On the East side. 


el-Marich, Gr.Dr. 

el-Khureibeh, Gr. Dr. 
R^heiyet, el-Fii 




khcirj 




Kufeir Hamani, Mus. 


Kufeir Shubeh, Mus. 
Gr. 


el-Hebbarieh, Mus. Gr. 
Shib’a, Mus. Gr. 
el-Fiirdis, Dr. Gr. 

Burghuz, Dr. 

Kaukaba, Mar. Dr. 

Kuleiyeh, Met. 




'Ain Jiirfa, Dr. 

Bukamhah, Gr. 
Hasbeiya, Dr. Mus 
Jews, Gr. Cath. Mar. 
*Ain Kun3’^et Il^bei- 
ya. Dr. Gr. 


la 


[ar. } 

J 


Shuweiya, Dr. Gr. 
'Ain Tinta, Dr. 
MimiSj Dr. Gr. 






el-KIiulwat, Dr. 
cl-Kufeir, Dr. Gr. Cath. 


h. On the West side. 




Lebbaya, Met. 
edh-Dhuneibch 




2. The Upper Wady ot-Teim. The places marked thus (J) were 
said to be the sites of ancient ruins. 


Rasheiya, Dr. Gr. Cath. \ r', 

Syrian Cath. J 


'Ain 'Ata, Dr. Gr. 


es-Sefineh, Dr. 


Haush, Mar. 


Kiinna’aby, Dr. 


'Ain Harshy, Dr. 1 
Chr. J 


Beit Lehya, Dr. Gr. 1 
Mar. J 

■ y 

Tannura, Dr. 

\jj:J 

Bekiyifeh, Dr. Gr. 


elJAkabah, Dr. 


Theltklitha; 

(iUlj 


Kefr ^Vlcshky, Mus. 1 
Gr. J 


Kaukaba, Dr. 

• > 

Dliahr el-Almmr^ 1 

Vt 


Dr. Gr. ) 

Kefr Kuk, Dr. Gr. 


'Aiha, Dr. (ir..]: 

Isaji 

Yuntah, Dr, Gr. 


Helwaj Dr. 


Iliikhleh, Dr.^: 


Burkush* 


Deir cl-'Ashair, 1 


Dr. Gr.J J 

>• 
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3. Aklim et'Bell&n. 


'Arny, Dr. Gr. 


el-Khirbeh, Dr. Gr. 



’Ain esh-Sha’rah, 1 


Beit Jenn, Mus. 


Dr. Gr. J 

Durbul, Mus. 


Hiny, Dr. Gr. 

L5=^ 

er-Rimeh, Dr. Gr. 


Beitima, Mus. 


Biik’asem, Dr. 


Beit Sabir, Mus. 

jiLi 


Kiirat Jendel, Dr. 

1 

Kefr Hauwar, Mus. 



Note. — To complete the survey of Palestine proper, or the 
country West of the Jordan, Lists are yet wanting of the districts of 
Yafa, Haifa, Belad Besharah, BelM esh-Shiikif, and the Coast of 
Tyre and Sidon. • 


PART SECOND. 

Names of Places^ chiefly in the Pashalik of Damascus^ obtained during 
a Journey in the Spring (^183L 


In thii. journey, which Avas undertaken by Dr. Dodge and myself 
for Missionary purposes, we were accompanied by a native attend- 
ant, named Tannus eLHaddad. It Avas by the latter that the names 
in the Lists Avere all of them Avritten. The inquiries Avhich drew 
them forth, and the arrangement, were chiefly ours ; but they were 
written according to his OAvn orthography, as he heard them from the 
mouths of the natiA^es on the spot. I have known him tong as a 
schoolmaster and writer ; and have always found his ear remarkably 
correct, and his orthography good, according to the pronunciation of 
the vulgar language^ 


• Burckh. J . 
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Unfortunately my own notes of this journey were afterwards lost 
by shipwreck i ; and I have had before me only a few notes in Arabic 
taken by Tannus. Of these I have occasionally made use. 


I. EI-Buka’a, Ccele- Syria. 

Under this name is embraced the valley between Lebanon and 
Anti-Lebanon, from Zahleh southwards; including the villages on 
the declivities of both mountains, or rather at their foot. For the 
eastern declivity of Lebanon is so steep, as to have very few villages 
much above its base ; and the western side of Anti-Lebanon is not 
more inhabited. Between Zahleh and its suburb Mu’allakah, a 

stream called ell-Biirddny )“'* descends from Lebanon and 

runs into the plain to join the Litany The latter river 

divides the Buka’a from north to south; and at its southern end 
passes out through a narrow gorge, between precipices in some places 
of great height. In its course tljrough the mountains, it divides the 
district of Shukif ), so called after the castle on its right 

bank, from that of Besharah finally enters the sra 

north of Sur, where it is called the Kasimiyeh ). 

Zahleh is directly under the jurisdiction of the Emir Beshir ; but 
the rest of the Buka’a properly belongs to tlui government of Da- 
mascus. Yet, it has been the battle-field of many bloody encounters, 
betw'ccn the troops of former Pashas and the mountaineers ; in which 
the latter have so often gained the victory, that a great part of t]ie 
soil, which was once the property of government, has been usurped 
by the nobles of Lebanon ; and the grain, which was formerly carried 
to Damascus, now goes to support them and their retainers. 

The usual pass across the summit of Lebanon, from Beirut to the 
Buka’a, is still called el-Mughitheh Descending from 


* This loss is greatly to be deplored ; for the travellers had with them 
^ a Sextant, and took many observations for the Latitude of various places. 
. “The facf also of tlndr having collected the following Lists, evinces the 
exactness and general extent of their inquiries. — EifixOR. 

2 Burekh. Burckh. 

8o Abulfeda, Tab. Syr. ed. Koehler, p. 94. 
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this, on the journey in which these names were collected, we stopped, 
for a night, at Zahleh. 

1, Places on the West side of the Biikaa, from the southern 

extremity northward to Zahleh. 

K»l%a liSi . 1 

^ duct of Beit har J 

Lcbb^a bU ^ r .y 

" 4 Kefarciya, Mus. Cath. b^« 

^ellaya \j}}j el-Habs 

Yahmur ^ 'Am Zibdeh 

*Aiia blc 

DeirTuhuith 

ilej’ah 

*Animik, Mus. Cath. 

’Azzeh T , . , t - 

Judeitheh, Mus. Chr. 

Rab Muri'a ^ jU ^\j " .* 

^ Mekseh, Mus. Mar, 

Zahleh, Cath. Mar. Gr. <ds^ 

Meshghurah cl-Mu’allakah, Cath. 1 

Sughbiri, Mar. Cath. Mar. Gr. Met, J 

2. Places on the East side of the Biikaa, in the same order from 

South to North, 


el-Muheidilheh, Mus. <bA;;.25:v^S\ Dukha, Mus. 


er-Rufid, Mus. 
el-Birch, Mus. 


yJj\ , 


Aithy, Gr. 


I Mejilel Bclhis 


Hiimniarah, Mus. j el-Kur un, Mus 

es-Siuveirah, Mus. Mar. 
es-Sultau Ya*- J , •• \\ \ \\ 

kob, Mus.« J Ba’lul, Mus. 




J Burckh.^^.as) • - Burckh. 

^ Abulfeda Tab. Syr. p. 93. 


'* Burckh. jtinl? . 

« Id. ^^J\. 

« Id. tjyb 
1" Id. 


5 Burckh. 
7 Id. 

9 Id. 
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CB. 


K&mid el-Lauz, Mus. ijjUl Mejdel 'Anjar 
Jubb Jenin, Mus. 


3. Villages in the Plain of the Buka'a, also enumerated from South 

to North. 


Tell el-Akhdar, 1 
Mus. Chr. J 
ebEstubl, Mus. 
en-Neby Za’ur, 1 
Mus. Dr. J 
Deir ZeinuUj 1 
Mus. Mar. J 
Tell Zenub 
Khirbet Ruhha, 1 
Mus. Chr. J 


Jj 

Jj 


ed-Delhemiyeh, Mus. 
Haush Harimeh, 1 
Mus. J 




el-Khiyarah, Mus. 
(jfeuzzeh 


el-Mansurah, Mus. Hjya^JilS^ 

Kiibb Elyas, Mus. I .. 

Dr. Mar. Gr. J 
Biirr Elyas, Mus. 1 . . 

Gr. Mar. J 
cl-Merj> Mus. Mar. Cath. 
es-Suleimiyeh 
ez-Zekweh 
Tha’iiayil, Mus. 

Sa’danayil, Mus, 

Tha'labaya, Mus. Mar. 

Chr. 


JjUxj 

bOu 


1 Burckh. Abulfeda . lie says: From 

Saida to the city of Meshghurah (see No, 1.), one of the most agreeable 
places in that region, in a valley of extreme beauty for its trees and rivers, 
is a distance of 24 miles. And from the city of Meshghurah to the city 
called Kdmid, which was anciently the capital of that country, is six miles. 
And from the city of Kamid to a village called ’Ain el-Jurr (* Anjar, see 
note 2.), is 18 miles. And from ’Ain el-Jurr to the city of Damascus, is 
18 miles.” Tab. Syr. p. 9J- 

2 Abulfeda At 'Ain el Jurr, mentioned in speaking of 

Saida, there are great ruins of stones. It is a long day's journey to the 
south of Ba’albek ; near it is a village called el-Mejdel, and it lies on the 
road leading from Ba’albek to Wady et-Teim. From 'Ain el-Jiirr springs 
a large river, that runs into the Buka'a.” Tab. Syr. p. 20. From eh 
Mejdel and 'Ain elnJUrr, is evidently derived the modern Mejdel 'Anjar. 

^ Burckh. 
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II. Ba’albek, Cwle- Syria. 

The country of Ba’albek includes the remainder of the great 
valley between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, from Zahleh northwards. 
So far as can be seen from Ba’albek, it is terminated in that direction 
only by gentle hills. In going from Zahleh to Ba’albek, you do not 
find the Litany. Only two small streams are crossed in the plain, 
tributaries to that river ; the easternmost of which you trace to its 
source in a copious fountain. ’Anjar, I was told, is regarded as the 
source of the Litany; the natives here, as in many other cases, con- 
sidering not the most distant, but the most copious fountain, as the 
source of the river. Ba’albck has the finest fountain I ever saw ; but 
I was assured its waters do not run beyond the precincts of the city. 

The province, as well as the city, of Ba’albek, is inhabited chiefly 
by Metawileh ( ), i. c. Muslims of the sect of ’Aly. Its feudal 

lords are a family of Emirs of the same sect, called the house of 

Harfush ( )• "1 formerly nearly as inde- 

pendent as the princes of Mount Lebanon. Between the two pro- 
vinces there reigned almost perpetual enmity ; and bloody battles 
from time to time occurred. The Emirs of cl-Harfush live now in 
the village of Nebha. 

Our route through this district, was from Zahleh to Ba’albek, and 
from thence along the foot of the eastern mountain to Neby Shit. 
Of the route from thence, Tannus says in his notes : “ From Neby 
Slut we asceiiiled the mountain eastward, and then turning south de- 
scended into a very deep Wady called Yalifufy ( in which is 

a river of the same name. From this Wady we ascended another 
which unites with it, called Kvita (^^); then another' branch 
named Whdy ed-Dirdiir J , jJI ) ; and finally a fourth named 
Wady el-Haura After reaching the end of this, the road 

passes, for a short distance, over a plain, and then descends into 
Wady ez-Zebedany, which it follows to ez-Zebedany. 

1. Places on the \yest side from Zahleh northwards, both along 
the foot of the mountain, and in the plain. The latter are marked 
thus (II). 

el-Kerak, Met. Cath. ' ^ [ eUFurzul, Cath. 

^ Edh-Dhahiry, in Rosenm. Analecta Arab. p. iii. p« 23., writes it 
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el-Habis* 


el-Hadeth, Met. 


en-Neby Eila, Met. 


Kefr Dun, Met. 


Ablah, Cath. || 


Jeba'a, Gr. 


Niha, Met. Gr, Mar. WU 

es-Su’eiyideh, Gr.|| 


Husn Nilia* 


Budey, Met. 

.. 

Teinnin the 1 



upper, Met. J 

Shelifa, Gr. Cath. 


Temnin the 1 
lower, Met. || J 

\:x^\ 

Deir el-Ahmar, Mar. 


Kusiirneba, Met. 


Belli inch, Met. 


Beit Shama, Met. 

_ 

‘ii ** ' - * 

Sha’ad, Met. 


Bednaya, Met. 

IUjo 

Haush Biirada, 1 


Haush er-llafikah I 


Mar. Gr. [j J 

Met. 11 j 

Haush Sufeih, Met. 1| 


Haush Suncidll 


1 YiVat, Met. | 


Kefr Debish 

- 1 

el-Kuneiyiseh, Met. 


Sheinustar, Met. 


1 Nebha, Met. 

Isaj 

Tareiya, Met. 


j 

i Harbata, Met. 

Ix) 

er-Neby Reshadv 1 
Met. II *' J 


el-Hurmul, Met. 


2. Places on the East side, beginning at the North. 

el-Ka’a, Cath. 


el-Fikeh, Mus, Cath. 

<4:11 

Ras Ba’albek, Cath. 

fj^\j j 

' ’Ain, Met, 



so called because it contains what the Muslims 
believe to be the grave of Noah. 

1 Burckh. Gfer for 

2 Abulfeda Tab. Syr. p,1.50. 

^ Abulfeda The beginning [of the river ’Asy] is a small 

river from a village near Ba'albek, called er-^Rds, to the north of Ba'albek 
about a day’s journey. Thence it runs northward (?) till it reaches a 
place called, Kaim Hurmul (see No. 1, note 2.), between Jusieh (Sect. 
XVI. 2.) and er-Ras, where it passes through a Wiidy. There most of 

the river springs from a place called Mugh^rat er-Rahib 

the Monk’s vave), and thence it goes on northwards till it passes Jusieh; 
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BO 


Lebweh, Met. || 


'Arsal, Met. 

JLyi 

Ilcsm el-Hadeth, 1 
Met. 11 J 


Yunin, Met. 


Nahleh, Met. 


Ei’at, Met. |1 


Haush Tell 8a- 1 
fiyeli, Met. || J ^ 


Haush Burada, Gr. 


Mcjdelun || 


C*ity of Ba’albek, 1 


Mot. Mils. C'ath. J 


'Ain Bnrday, Mar. 1 
Catli. J 


Duris, Mus. Mar. 


cl-'raiyibeh, Cath. 


Bcrcitan, Met. 



Er-RClniady, Met. 


en-Neby Sliit, Met, 


el-Klulreibeh, Met. 


Yahfufeh, 


Ser’in, Met. 


Kiina, Met. Chr. 


Masy, Met. 


Beyak, Clir.|| 


Haush Ilala, Chr. || 
*Aly en-Nahry, 1 

Met. 11 J 

Deir cl-Ghuzal, 1 

J- 

Mar. J 

Miisraya, Met. || 


Ilaslimiish, Met. 


Kefr Zebad, Dr. Chr. 

A 

Terbiil, Mar. Cath. |j 



III. Ez-Zcbediiny, aiul Wady Burada. 

Tills district occujiies the eastern ileelivity of* Anti-Lebanon, on 
the road from Ba’albek to Daniascu.s. Commencing almost at the 
very top, Avbere ez-Zeliedany is situated, it extends along the banks 

of the Biirad'i ) to Duinmar, whore only a range of low moun- 
tains separates it from the plain of Damascus. 

Taniius in his notes describes this district as follows: ‘‘The region 
of Zebediiiiy is a [dain, which may be four hours long, from north to 


Tab. Syr. p. 1.'50. — Tannus in his notes on Hums, has the following para- 
graph : The river ’Asy comes from the extremity of the country of 

Baalbek, to the west of lias Ba’albek, from a place called Heir Mar 
^birou (the Convent of St. Marnii), whence it runs northwards into the 
bake of Hums, distant from the said source, [evidently the one at Ilunnul,] 
three hours.*' 


^ Burckh. 
VOL. HI 


k 
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sodth. From east 4o west it is narrow, being at its northern end, 
near Zebedany, perhaps half an hour broad ; and at its southern 
extremity two hours. From this plain comes a river called the river 
of Wady Biirada, with which the river of Zebedany, [rising in the 
mountains some distance north,] unites. Their united waters descend 
into Wady Burada. Tliis Wady [where it passes out of the plain] 
is very deep ; and on each side arc remains of ancient buildings, and 
caves, the work of men’s hands.^ With this Wady, other Wadys 
unite, in which there arc rivers and fountains of water. They all 
come together above Dummar, so that there the waters arc very 
abundant, and prevent all passage, except by the bridge ; which is 
called the bridge of Dummar. The river, also, is from that place 
called the river of Dummar. From thence all these waters descend 
to Dimeshk csh-8ham, ( i. e. Damascus,) and are dis- 

tributed over the plain, to irrigate the city, its gardens, and villages.” 

The eastern declivity of Anti-I.ebanon, after you have passed 
through the ridge on the eastern side of the plain of Zebedany, by 
the narrow^ gorge above described, is a barren tract, producing next 
to nothing, except along the banks of the river, wliere all the villages 
mentioned in the list, after 8uk cl-Burada, arc situated. Indeed, 
between the j'idge just mentioned, and that beyond Dummar, there 
intervenes a broad tract of desert, whose name reminds one of Africa. 

L, ^ 

It is called cs-Sahra • 

In the list, the enumeration begins at the north ; and the places on 
the right side of the Biirada, arc marked thus (§). In our journey we 
entered the district of Zebedany, and passed through it to Dummar. 


Silrghuya, Mus. § 

i Biikin, Mus. 


"Ain Hawar, Mus. 1 Miidaya, Mus. 

bU. 

Beliidan, Gr. Cath. Mus. 

[ Hureiry, Mus. 


ez-Zebedany, Mus. Gr. ‘ 

■ KB’y? Mus. 

^jj\ 


1 This spot, now called 8iik Wady Biirada, is the site of the ancient 
Abila, marked as 18 Roman miles from Damascus on the way to Ba’albek; 
Itln. Antonin, ed. Wesseling, p. ]()8. Reland, Pal. p. 527 . Mr. Rankes 
is said to liave discov^reil here Inscriptions, establishing the identity of the 
site. See Ib'gg’s Journey, &c. i. p, 301. Gesenius, Notes on Burckh.— 
Editoh. 

gkh. Abulfeda, Tab. Syr. p. 103. 
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Butruny, Mus. ^ Deir Kanon, Mus. 

Suk Wady Burada, "1 el-Fijch, Mus, 

Mus. Ahila J 1 J > 

Bessima, Mus. 

Berheleiya, Mus. el-Ashrafiyeh, Mus. 

el-Kefr, Mus. el-Judeideli, Mus. iA.;A.a}Sl 

el-Huseiniyeh, Mus.§ ‘Uil—vJl I d-Haniy, Mus. Syr. ^411 

I ^ 

Paris Zeid, Mus. j j Tcssaiya, Mus. § L~.j 

W A •• I 

Dcir Mukiirriii, Mus. Dummar, Mus. 


Note. — Of the region further .south, between ez-Zcbedaiiy and 
Wady ct-Teini, wo obtained no list. 


IV. EUGhutali, 

This i.s the name of the Plain of Damascus, so c(dcb rated for its 
fertility and coiiscqiiont beauty. Abulfoda says of it, The Ghiitali 
of Dainasciis is one of the four Paradises, which are the most excel- 
lent of the beautiful places of the earth. They arc the Ghutah of 
Damascus, the Shc’ab of Bauwau, tlic river of Ubulleh, and Soghd 
of Saiiiarkaiid. Tlu; Ghutah of Damascus excels the other three." 
Tub. Syr. p, 100. Its futility is owing to the abundance of water, 
brought down from tlie mountains by the Biirada. 

Unfortunately, I did not succeed in procuring a list of the villages 
of this plain. 


* The fountain of Fijeh is dcscrilK*d by Edrisi, par Jaubert, i. p. 350. ; 
by Ibu el-Wardi, hlxcerpt. in Tab. Syr. p. 171^* ; iu the Lex. Geogr. quoted 
by Schultens in his Index Geogr. in Vit. Saladin. art. Phaiha; and by 
Abulfcda. Abulfeda’s account is the best. He says . "" The source of the 
river of Damascus is beneath a church called el-Fijeh. ^V"here it first 
issues, its size is a cubit deep by a cubit l)roa(l. It then runs in different 
channels, and fountains flow from it. Afterwards it unites with a river 

galled Burada (b. ) ; and from hence come all the rivers of Damascus.” 
I'ab. Syr. p. . 
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V. Wady el-’Ajam, 

Between Damascus and Ilaiiran, there intervenes a district known 
to the natives by the name of Wfidy el-*Ajam. It lies chiefly on the 
west of the Ilaj-road ; which, until it leaves the plain, is the western 
boundary of the district of the Ghutali. Through it runs the river 
cI-A’waj which, rising in Jebel esh-8heikh, runs east- 
ward, and ends in the lake called el-Heijany ).- Of the 

places in this district, wo obtained no complete nor accurate list. 
The following names were given us at Ghiibaghib. 

Tlio mark (f ) annexed t(> a name, shows that the jilace is east 
of the Haj-road ; the othras are upon the west of tliat road. Our 
route through tliis district was along the Ilaj-road, which crosses the 
A’waj by a bridge at K(-sw'eli. 


cl-Kiidam, Mus. 

•' ^Ju!' ‘ Salinaya, Dr. ( Jr. 


Duraya, Mus. (dir. 

ol-Ashrafiyoli, Di-. 

- ~ c 

' t : •••Ml 

cl-Mu’addainiyeli, '1 
Mus. J 

’Aitit/, Mus. 

V> J 

el-Jud(‘id<di, ^lus. Gr. 

.'A-O.v: Kauhal) 

• 


, ' ' ul-Kc.sweh, Mus. 

10 /i» 

Katana, Mus, 



1 Burckh. Abulfeda, Tab. Syr. p. 97. 

“ '^riiis name 1 find in ’’i'annus’ notes, but have no recollection of it, 
Abulfeda speaks of a place in the (Jhutah, called Merj Raliit (kbl , 

in which a celebrated battle occurred, a.ii. ()T«, between the Keisiyeh 
and Yemeniyeh ; wdiicb 1 suppose to be the neiglibourhood of the lake 
called by him, in another place, the Laki; of Damascus. lie says of it, 
'Idle i^ake of Damascus is to the east of the (ihhtah of Damascus, bear- 
ing a little to the north. Into it flows the remnant of the Bnrada, and 

other rivers. It enlarges in the winter, so that the rivers are then not 

needed ; and in the summer it diminishes. By it is a thicket of canes, 
and places that protect from an enemy.” Tab. Syr. pp. 1(). 15(). 

Burckh. 4 Bmekh. 

’’ lei. ^ Id. cL’ • 

' Id. ShftrafiUy and ” Jd. • 

^ Idle Ku^Ka^'fi of lOpiphanius and others; see Uuland, Pal. p. 203. 

iBur< ki . . Abulfeda, Tab. Syr, p. 97* 

"^Bohaedd. Vit. Salad. Ind. Geogr. Art. Kfmru. ^ 
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el-Mdk^liby, Mus. 

^^SliUSl 1 Shiik-hab, Mus. 

2 ^ A 

et-Taiyibch, Mus. 

el-Jerjeleh, Mus.f 


Deir Khubeih, Mus. 

^.0 ; el-’Adiliyehf 


Khan esh.Sheikh, -j , , Nejha, Mus. f 

Mus. J : 

Haush eU’Ab- ■! , Denun, Mu-s.f 

busy, Mus. J ol.Khij'arah, Mus.-|- 


Zakieh, Mus. 

el-Majidiyeh, Dr. f 


er-Rahain, Mus. 

Deir ’Aly, Dr.f 


Kenakir, Mus. 

'■ Zugliber^'j* 


cn-Nefur 

1 Merjany^'j' 



VI. El-Jeidur, • 


Beyond Wiidy el-’ A jam, He el-Jeidur and Ilauran. The boundary 
between tliein is the Ilaj-voad ; the former being on the west; of it, 
and the latter on the east. Jeidur we did not enter, except to visit 
Sunumcin ; and ol)tained the names of only a few of tlie villages 
which it contains. 


BaAvarith, Mus. 

: 

(‘s-Slinaniein 

Beirut h 


Kita 

Deir el-Biiklit, AIus. 


Kefr iShenis 

en-Xebhaiuyeh 


Kefr Xasij 

Deir <‘l-’Adas 


et-Tiha 

Teiinerus 


1 .Icby 




j'-- 


Note. — Of the district of Jaulan, Golan.) 

the ancient (iaulonitis, lying between Jeidur and Jebel ’Ajlun, and 


^ Burckh “ Bimkh. 

14. and Id 

* * # 

Burckh. and . It lies on the Haj-road ; but is 

I'eckoned to Jeiduv, because it is on the west side. 

k3 
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bounded east by Hauran, and west by the country along the Lakes 
of Tiberias and the HMeh, we obtained no list. See in Sect. XI. 


VII. Hauran, Hauran^ Auranit'is. 

This name is used in Arabic without the article. The province is 
regarded by the natives as consisting of three parts, called cn^Nuhrah^ 
el-Lejah^ and el-Jebei, Tlie names arc arranged under these three 
heads. Respecting the whole, it is necessary to observe, that the 
inhabitants so often move from village to village, that the fact of a 
village having been inhabited when vve were there, is no evidence 
that it is so at the present time. 

Our route through the province led us to Ghiibagliib, Khubab, 
Edhra’, Suweideh, Busrah, Kerak, and Der’a. 


1. En-Niikrah, 

TJiis is the Plain of Ilauran, exb'iiding through its whole length, 
from Wady el-*Ajam on the north to the desert on the south. On 
the west of it is Jeidbr, Jaulan, and Jebel 'Ajluri ; and on the east^ 
the Lejah and Jebel Hauraii. It has a gentle undulating surface, is 
arable throughout, and, in general, very fertile. With the rest of 
Hauran, it is the granary of Damascus. The soil belongs to govern- 
ment, and nothing but grain is cultivated. Hardly a tree appears 
any m here. 

In arranging the names, two towns are taktai as starting points; 
namely, Eshmiskin and Busrah; and the places arc recorded in their 
order, as tliey lie in different directions from these towns. Eshniiskin 
is considered the capital of the udiole Hauran, being the residence of 
the chief of all its Sheikhs. Busrah is very commonly called by the 
natives Eshy Sham ( ), i. e. Old Damascus. 

A. a. In the Niikrah, Nortli of Esliuiiskin. 

Eshmiskin, Mus. ; ed-Duweirah * 

el-Juweimi’a* en-Nukei’a* 

ed-Dilly* , Ja! 1 (*ii-Nukei*a (2d)* 

^ll^ur kb. ' Bnrckh. . 
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el-Kuteibeh 


Buseir, Cath. 


Kusweh* 


® Buseiyer* 


el-Muhajjeh,Mus.Cath. el-Kufeir, Mus. 


Tibny, Mus. 

el-Khufy* 

Didy* 


ed-Duweir* 


" Jebab, Mus. 

Mutabin* 

J el- Juneineh * 
y , Gliubaghib, Mus. 

b. In tlic Niikrah, South of Eshmiskin. 


Kufcir cz-Zeighan* j Etidameli^ 


Ubta’, Mus. 


Silinkh 
Da'il, Mus. 

el-Khiiniman * 
Khirbet cl-Gliu- 1 
ziileh, Mus. J 
el-Kuteibeh * 
’Oluia, Mus. 

cs-Saura, Mus. 


Deir es-Sult* 


el-Hureiyik, Mus. 
el-IIurak, Mus. 

.Rukhm* 

Zerarah * 

Dcir et-Tiueh* 


Sckakeh* 

el-Kerak, Gr. 

4 ^ , ct-Tubeil^ 
ed-Dukkan* 

cl-Kunciyeh* 


el-’Asaliyeh* 


Deir esh-Sl>a'ir^ 
el-GIiureiyeli 


lureiyeli "j 
the east, Mus. J 
^ ^ el-Ghureiyeh 1 

the west ^ J 
el-Mu’aisirah 1 
the east *^ J 
el-Mu*aisira]i 1 
^ » ’♦ I the ^'est J 
, 'Avar* 


■«' J 






el-Mus(‘ifirah* 
Sehwet el-Kamh* 








' Burckh.^^\.^« . - Burckh . 

Id. <-r>jy and See Lex. Geogr. quoted by Scluilteus in 

kis Ind. Geogr. to the Life of Sahidin, art, AV.vmv/, where it is • 

Burckh. - 

A: 4 
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'Ataman* 

es-Sa'adeh* 


Der'a, Mus. Cath. Gr. 

i'jU-Jl 


c. In the Niikrah, East of Eshmiskin. 

edh-Dhuncibeh, Mus. tUJjll Kurrasah* 

Kurfa,Mus. Ly Khirbct el-Hariry* 

Naniir, Mus. 

Melihah the 1 11 . tt I Suniei'a, Mus. 

north, Mus. J e.s-Sijn, Mus. Cath. 

Nahiteh, Mus. 

Melihah the 1 

east, Mus. J . el-Mczra’ah * ' '' 

Melihah the I 

west, Mus. J Cath. Jj^!l 

Deir ct-Turdfeh 1 ‘"Tt 1 , 

ed-Darah, Mus. 


. .i ^ I iviiiivvtlt " 

ah the I • # tt \ . 

, Mus. J ^ el-Mczra’ah* ‘ 

ah thel if i * " 

t Mus I el-Mejdol, Dr. Gr. Cath. 

n. . .. ■ ^ If llllf.t ~1 (i I il 14 .. 


Deir ct-Turcifeh 1 ', ,, '“"'f .7'^*’ 

Mus.Chr. 1 
ed-Darah, Mus. 
cl-Muieidil, Dr. Mus. I , ' , Kefr el-Laha 

C>‘- J "• j et-Tetikeh* 

i Deir el-Kmly* 


Rimetel-Khft-'l 




eth-Tlia’ly, Mus. 


'Uilly^ 




el-Khureibeh * 


' el-Munkulabeh* 


et-Taireh, AIus. 


Subeiliah * 


Siimmeli, Mus. 


lJ.slahah, Mus. (dir. 


ed-Dur^ Mus. 


Kcnakir, Mus. 

Ta Arab * 


el -Kill loin* • 



' Burckli. Perhaps the place written c^n, in the Lex. (Jcogr. 

quoted in Schult. Iiid. Geogr, in Vit. Sal. art. llaurun. See also Abulfcda/ 

Tab. Syr. p. lOd. Taiiniis has in some places written it 1*^1 J. It is ea|| 
of the IJaj-road^ between Mezarih and lleintheli ; and not north of Mez® 
rib, as in Arrowsmith’s Map. Its ruins Avill not compare at all with tho®. 
of Edhra'. 

~ Burckh Burckh. and <^^5. ^ 

•* Id. Id. ^j^\. 

74j, ' Id. 
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Khureibet Risha* liJj 

Um Wulad, Mus. 

Dcir Ibn Khu- \ . T , 

leif* ] 



el-Mujeimir, Mus. Gr. 

Ghussan * 

I Wetr’'^ 


4— ; DqJj. Zubeir* 


Jubeib* 

Ghautha, Dr. Cath. Gr. 
Khiiraba, Mus. Gr. 



j Jcmurrtn * 

I 

1 Mu’arrabeli* 


jb 


B. a. In the Nukrah, West of Busrah. 


Busrah, 13ozrah<, I^ostra 
Ghusam* 

Sahab* 

Hem mas* 


Deir Mu’arrabeh * 

^ Serna* ’ 

" el-Lu\veibideh* 

I Um el-Jcmal 1 > \\ w w \ 

,wUi, the less* J J^sy' I*' 


el-Bezaiz* 

Kaiim KuVuyid* 
cl-Jizeli* 

esh-Shuruk* 

esh-Shureik * 


el- Jemal the great- ) J 
Bcth-gcmml? 3 

1 ■> 


Um es-Serab * 





el-BiVikah * 






el-Fedein * 




h. In the Nukrah, South of Busrah. 
ed -Dcdr ^ ' Tisieh * 

cl-Khureib* Suneiiieh* 


^ Burckh. - 

- Perhaps the place which gave name to the family of the 
See Abulfeda, Hist. Anteisl, ed. Fleischer, p. 128. 

Burckh.^-^^i' ^ Burcldi. 

' Burckh. Abulfeda, and Tab. Syr. p. 51. 99* 

Hebrew nnya. 

^ Burckh. Edjmal and Perhaps Heb. fi'?, Jer. 

xlviii. 28. 

7 Burckh. ^ 
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Deir Um Suneineh* 

Sebsebeh* , 


Semaj * 


Khtir&b es-Siikhl* 



Khirbet edh-Dhiitt* 


Surnad* 





Um el-Kutin* 

Um er-Rumman* 

Nudeibeh* 


Dhibin* 


Khirbet Tuleil 1 


es-Saukhar* 


esh-Sheikh^ J 


Siibha* 

Subcihah* 

c\^SX^ 

Khirbet Kahs* 



In the Nukrah, East of Busrah. 


Burd* 


Beka* 


Mudh-hak* 


cr-Rubei’ah* 

^J\ 

Delliifah* 


1 Nimrct el-Kurciyeh* 

j 

tU^ll iyiJ 

Kerift * 


i el-Muneidhirah* 


Hut^ 



Z*'.' 


2. lill-Lcjclll; 

This is a rocky region, lying east of the Niikrali, anti north of 
Mountain. Its elevation is about the same as that of the NukraS 
At a distance it has nothing remarkable in its appearance ; but it 
said to be almost a complete labyrinth of passages among rocks. I 
rocks arc volcanic ; and there is in it a hill, having, according to tl 
descriptions of the natives, every characteristic of the crater of arf 
extinct volcano. The Lejah is the resort of several small tribes of 
Bedawin, who make it their home. 

The region immediately surrounding the Lejah, the natives call 
Luhf eULcjah, . Liihf is the plural of Lihdf (u-iW 

the common name of the covering under which tl^s natives sleep. 

The namcr: of the ])laces in the Luhf are given first, and then those 
in the Lejah itself. 


pkh. 


2 Id. 


U. Mi. 
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A, «. In the Luhf, East of the Lcjah, i. e, in Wady el-Liwa, 


Uni ez-Zeitim 

er-Rudhaimeh* 


es-Suweimirah* 

Khmkhuleh* 

>• O ^ 

el-Metuny ^ 

Silrat el-’Alfiwany 


el-Murtissus * 

Hazm osh-Shaur* 

j^W 

el-Kusaifeh* 

Dhekir* 

jSi 

Lahiteh* 

" Gs-Sauwarali * 


Hadr^ 

jSp>- 1 Burak* 

J]/ 

h. 

In the Luhf, North of tlie Lejah. 


el-Musmcih, Kurds 

It ' 

1 Eib* 


Sha’arah, Kurds 

Mclihat Hazkjn* 


Kul’at Scmdli'^ 

iix\i ^ 

Khdbab, Cath. 


Kurciin* 



c. 

In the Luhf, West of the Lejah. 


Kaurn er-H umman 

* Cm lliimir* 


Jenin ^ 

en-Nujeili, Mus. 

e:* 


' Shiikrah, Mus. 


el-Mujeidil, Mus. 

Edhra’, Mus. Gr. 

Lath. 1 ^ 

Kiratali, Dr. 

‘’t'irliJj Jldrei 

5 


1 Burckh. “ Burckh. 

Id. ^ Id. 

^ Burckh. Abulfeda, Tab. Syr. p. 97. See also Edrisi, 

par Jaubert, i. pp. 354. 361. Schult. Ind. Geogr. art. Hauran. Probably 
Edrd, Josh. xiii. 31.^ Heb. the ’ASpaa of the Greek writers, 

which like CjU , is plural. See Reland, Pal. pp. 547. 746. It is 
nearer to Busrah than is Der’a, according to my information, (\mipare 
^Vilken’s Gesch. der Kreuz, vol iii. ii. p. .^215. 
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(L In the Luhf, South of the Lejah. 

Busr el-Hariry, 1 I .'4 

Mus. J jUm el-’Alak* (♦! 

ed-Du\veirah, Dr. Cath. 

Nejruii, Cath. 

Deir cl-Asmar* : Bureikeh, Dr. Cath. Gr. 


B. In the Lejah itself; Daraa being taken as a central point, which 
is considered the capital of the Lejah. 

a. In the Lejah, West of Dania. 


Daina* 

1 'Asim ez-Zeitun* 


Jedal* 

^ ' Ilarran* 

Jemrah* 


1 ' 

ez-Zebireh* 

7 Musoikeh * 

ez-Zebireh (2d)* | Kutwa* 

\jl3js 

Sur* 

j Jurein * 


el-Bu\vcir* 

jlyy^ i Wulebbin* 

4 


h. In tlie Lejah, South of Dama. 


Deir Dama ] 
the outer * J 



Kaiim Abu 1 
Selamch * J 

<u\U Bfsham* 

' , i 

V* 

ed-Dejaj * 

Jedeiya* 


Kaum ’Abbad* jL:: . Selakhid 

i ^ 

"jcuL. 


c. In the Lejah, East of Dama. 


WSkm* 
Khureibat 1 

: el-KIiiirsa* 

Sumcid, Dr. 

L,iv!' 

er-Rusaif* J 



Jehah* 

Riinet cl-Luhf, 
Dr. Catli 


rWr 


ahf,| 






t Burckh.^^. 

3 Burckh.^jtiS^ 

3 u.^. 

■* Id. 

3 W- and 

« Id. Jj^. 

^ jTiVj' 

» Id.j,..^. 

? Id. 

>« Id. !syt\A. 


12 Id 
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Sumeid (2d)* 

cl-Burat* 

Mejadin* 

A’ in an* 


et-Tiiff (Eltuf?)* 
Deir Nileh* 

Israil* 


3. Jebel Han ran, • 

This mountain appears from the northwest, as an isolated range, 

with the conical peak called Keif* ( ^ ) and Kuleih ( ) Hau- 

rail, which is probably an extinct volcano, near its southern extremity. 
But from the neighiiourhood of Busrah, it is discovered, that a lower 
continuation extends southward as far as tlie eye can sec. On this 
lower range stands the castle of Sulkhad, distinctly seen from Busrah. 
This mountain is perhaps the Alsadamus of Ptolemy. 

The list of names commences at the northeast extremity of the 
mountain, and the places ineiitioncd arc all on the hither side of it. 


cl-Juneineh, Dr. 

8 h ilka. Dr. Chr. Iukkuioc 

cl-Hiyat* 

el-Heit, Cath. 

’Amra, Dr. 

Nimreli, Dr. Gr. 

Shuhba, Dr. Gr. 
Miirduk, Dr. Chr. 


11 

od-Diibbeli * 



Deir cl-Lcben* 



Suleini, Dr. Clir 

i 



; Mcf’aldi, Dr. 



1 ’.Mil, Dr. 

7 \ ^ 

V' 

Kiiiiaw^at, Dr. Chr. Kenath 





’Ain M ushd. Cat h . Gr. 



es-Suweideb, Dr. Gr. 



^ Burckh. Prob. the Sarcmi of Ptolemy, see Rel. pp. 110. 459- 

- Burckh. Burckh. . 

Id. Id. 

w J j 

Id. and ^ Id. and 

^ Heb. Kenath, Num. xxxii. 42. The KuvdOa and Ka.vu9ac of the 
Oreeks, see lleland, Pal. p. (iSl. 

See Schultens, Ind. Gcogr. in Vit. Sal. art. Soweida ; and Koehler, 
Abulf. Tab. Syr. p. 27. note 11?. add. ct corr. In both places written 

Also Abulf. .Hist. Aiiteisl. etl. Fleischer^ p. 128. 
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er-Raha 


es-Sehweh, Dr. Chr. 


Deir Senan* 


Hebran, Dr. 


Resas 


cl-*Afineh, Dr. Gr. 


’Ary, Dr. Gr. 


el-Kureiych, Dr. Chr. 



VIII. Arc! el-Betlienyeh, Batanova, 

Ba.shftn. 

This is the region back of the mountain of Hauran. Of the name 
given to I have only a faint recollection ; nor am I sure that it 
extends to the region in the neighbourhood of Sulkhad. Tannus, in 
his notes, calls it simply the region back of the mountain of Hauran. 
We obtained the names from the people of Siiweideh, who were evi- 
dently well acquainted with the country. Tln^y called it the country 
of Job, and spoke in high terms of its fertility. In the list, two places 
arc taken as starting points, viz. el-Juneineh, and Sulkhad. 


1. North and East of Juneineh, beginning at the North. 


er-Rudhaimeh* 

j p'arah* 


Toll cl-Ma*uz * 

jJj i Sakul* 


Khirbet Ghubeib 1 
el-Ahna* J 

i ol-Bctlionyidi,'^ 1 

j J^ashan ? J 



^ Burckh. - Burckh. 

Id. Is this the mentioned in the Samaritan Pentateuch 

for Ashtaroth ? See Ileland, Pahrst. p. 598. 


^ Burckh. 

Edrisi confounds this place with Edhra’ ; par Jaubert, i. pp. 354. 
S6l, ; writing it A-jwJU Probably some error has crept into the manu- 
script. In one place he calls it a district, p. 361. Abulfeda speaks of 
el-Betheriyeh only as a district, ):ut extends it so far west, as to make 
Edhra’at the capital of it, of course including el-Lejah in it ; Tab. Syr. 
pp. 50. 97. See also note 97. Add. et Corr. and likewise p. 14. note 6’7. 
.,At^e same time he makes Busrah the capital of Hauran, p. 99* Cora- 
Abulf. iTistor. Anteislain. ed. Fleischer, p. 26. See above, p. 155. 
- Edhra* seems to identify the Bashan of Scripture with < 
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Deir esh-Sha’ir* 
el-Meshmasiych * 
Ta’ala* 


hil 


Ta’alla* 

el-Khalidiyeh* 




2. South of Juneineh. 


’Arajil* 


Ghaidhat el- 1 
Mushennaf* J ^ 


Duma* 


Ramch* 


Tiiiiy* 

i 


Urn Dhubeib* 


el-Malikiyeh * 

<U3U1! 

Turbeh 


esh-Shereihy* 


ed-Diyatheh* 


Sheb.aka* 


fl-Kuscib * 


Sa’na* 


Uni Rawak* 

j'jj r' 

Busan * 


el-'Ujeilut* 


cr-Ilushcidy * 


Um-Shedukh* 


Saleh* 

UlL 

Erwieh* 

<5j . j\ 

H u wciy c t Sal e h * 


el-Ghaidha.h* 


Sha’af* 


et-Taiyibeh* 


Tulilin* 


cl-Bej’ah * 


Tell ebLauz* 


, 1 

Khirbet Abu 1 o 


Tufhah* 


Zureik* J ^ 

\ 

"jj 

el-Mushennaf* 


liabaka* 





of Abulfeda ; Etlrei (Edhra’) having been one of the chief cities of the 
former region, and Edhra at (Edhra') bearing the same relation to the 
latter. And both are connected with el-Eethenyeh of this list of names, 

hy tile Batancea of Ptolemy. For he places Sacciea (IL^j VII. 3.) in the 
eastern part of Bataneea, and likewise places Edera (prob. Edhra') in it. 
Also his Gerra may be (VII. 2. B. n.), and his Alsadamus may 

possibly have some relation to Lclj (VII. 2. B. a,). 

^ Burckh. ^ Burckh. . 
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Huweiyet Habaka^ 


jDeir Mumik* 


el-Harasiyeh* 


Jefny * 

(fs^ 

Sehwet el-Khudr* 


cI-Keineh * 


Kan ta rat Miya- 1 
mas * J 


1 el-Kufr* 

i 

Vi3t 


3. East of Sulkhad. 


Srdkhad * 

c - 

juLvLs 

: Siimma el-Biiradan* 

'Ayun * 


Abd AIAr * 


’Orman * 

.u - 




Deir el-Meiyas* 


el-Karis* 


'• _>•> 

el-Khuzr * 


el-’Aiyin * 

1 

Khiidra* 


Dofen * 


Tehiileh* 

V i 

-t •• ! 

el-Kiiwciris'^ 




el-Baridch 


’Auwas* 

/ i 
! 




er-Uafikeh'^ 

tUi^J 

Melah * 

e. 1 

’Anz 

Dcir en-Niisrariy 


Slicbih ^ 


Metan * 


Ohariyet Shebih* 


c*l-MeJdel * 



IX 

Tract West of the llaj-road, 


Between the Ilaj-road and Jebel 'Ajlun, there 

intervenes a 

narrow tract, the 

name of which 1 

do not know. It 

might not be 


Burckh, 


- Burckh. 


Burckh. cj . The present pronunciation is distinctly as it is 

written in the list. The Arabian geographers write it See Abulf. 

Tab. Syr. pp. 65. 105. Also Schulf. Iiul. Geogr. in Vit. Sal. 

^ Burckh. ft Id. 


... « Id. 


' w. W. 


® Id, 
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incorrect to consider the places mentioned under this head, as be- 
longJirig' to the Nilkrah south of Eshmiskin. In going through it 
from Der’a to Husn, we passed by er-Reintheh. 


eii-Nu’eimeh* 

Saida* 

Kiirala* Ll^ 

Kuhail* 

el-Mezarlb, Mus. 

Tell Shehab, Mus. 

Dhuiieibet ’Am- 1 .. .. . 

, Tt/r r 15'^^ 

raw a, Mus. J 
csh-Shejrah, Mus. 


’Amr^wa, Mus. 


et-Turrah* 


er-Remtheh* 


et-Tabut* 


eth-Tha’yelliyeh* 


Tuktiik* 


es-Selinaniyeh, Mus. 

<IUiUU1 

Tell el-Esh’ara* 

Jj 


X. Arabs of Hauran. 


Among the Bedawin of Hauran there are four noble tribes, viz. 

cs-Serdiyeh el-Fuhaily el-’Aisy and 

Beni Siikhr together called ^She People of 

tlie North” ( names of other tribes subject to the 

first two, are mentioned in the list. The last two have no subjects. 


1. The Arabs es-Serdiyeh are entitled * Sheikhs of the Arabs of 
Haurliii” (^^\ ^,1^)). Their subjects arc as follows ; 


es-Shuraflt 1 eUChuniin 

Beni ’Adam ^ el-’ Asa fir 

(Js-SeuiarAt el-Ghawi\iiim 




The Arabs el-Fuliaily are called Emirs of the Arabs of the Le- 
jah” Their subjects (V.^;) are as follows: 

el-IIasan el-Jawilbireh vW' 

el-IIediyeli esh-Sher’a 


Burckh. 42^1 and 

/ 


VOL. HI 
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el-FawAkhirah 


el-Hajra 

]^'I 

esh-Slienabileh 


er-Ra’rAn 


el- A talk ah 


Medlej 


er-lluweis 


Dhohery 


es-S email 


el- H Amid 


1 f Asy 


; edh-Dliubilb 

1 


el-’ A iirAn 


1 el-BaAii 


cs-Sawabira 


1 cl-Murishideli 


el-LezAk 


1 es-Siyaleh 



XT. Jehol ’Ajluii, • 

Tills province embraces so much of the mountainous country 
east of the Jordan, as lies between the Varniuk and the 

Zurka At the norlheni extremity it suddenly declines to 

the level of Jaulan (uh ^), which appears at a distance as a con- 
tinuation of the Nukrahof Ffauran ; and presents, on the east side ojE 
the lake of Tiberias, the edge of a high platetui, intersected by deeft^ 
ravines. No mountain crosses it, to connect Jelxd 'Ajliin with Jebel 
esli-Sheikh. Jebel ’A jlun presents the most charming rural scenery 
that I have seen in Syria. A continued forest of noble trees, chiefly 
the evergreen-oak (Sindian covers a large part of it; 


while tlie ground beneath is clothed with luxuriant grass, which we 
found a foot or more in height, and decked with a rich variety of 
wild flowers. As we went from cl-JIusn to ’Ajlfm, our path lay 
along the very summit of tlie mountain, .and we often overlooked a 
large part of Palestine on one side, and the whole of llaurfin on 
the other. The capital of the whole province, when we W'ore there, 
was et-Taciyibeh, in the district of el-Wastiyeh. Our route through 
it southwards was from el-Husn to ’Ajlun and Dibbin, a village ui 
sight of Jerasb, to the south-west, near the banks of the Ziirka ; jjnd 
northwards, from thence by SAf to et-Taiyibeb, and to the bri^® 

bver the Jordan called Jisr el-MejAini’a ( ). 


^'^^he distyic^s which compose the province, are eI-KefA.rSt) cs- 
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SerUj el- JehS,mineh or el-Buteiii, el-Wastiyeh, Beni ’Obeid, eU 
Kiirah, Jebel ’Ajlun, el«Mar^d/ and an uninhabited disiricton the 
east, of which we obtained no list. 


1. El-Kemrat, . 


Sahm, Mus. Cath. 


Hebras*^ 


Setnar, Mus. 


Ilarla*^ 


Kefr Sauin, Mus. 


’Akraba, Mus. 


cr-Rufid, Mus. 


Kuweilibeh’*^ 


Kefr Leha, Mus. 


BelA’eiya^ 


Y e bl a , M us. A hila ? ^ 

ez-Zawieh^ 


2. FiS-Seru, y j ^\ . 

The capital of this district was 

Seina. 

formerly 

Uni Keis,* Gadara 


el-Kiisafoh^ 


Melka, Mus. 

ia.« 

llureimeh* 


Sa’ara, Mus. 


’Azriycli* . 


ilatirn, Mus. 


Khiiraja, Mus. 


Ibder, Mus. 


llakama^' 

uL^ 

Faua’ra, Mus, 


! Meru* 


llauwar, Mus. 


j Seifin^ 


Daukara, Mus. 

Seina* 

\jj^ 

. Lw 

cl-Khureibeh*' 


3. El- Jell i\m inch, 

; or el-Butcin, • Its 

Irbid. 

capital is 


Kefr YAba, Mus. Gr. bjJ | Trhid, Mus. Arbcla 

* Is this the place which Burckhardt writes the ancient Abiia? I 
supposed it to be Abila, when the name was given to us at el-IIusn. 
Burckh.^^. 3id. 

I 2 
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el-6drihah, Mus. 


Sdl* 

JL 

Zebda, Mus. 


Beshrah* 

ir^ 

J ureita* 


’Al’dI, Mus. 

"JUlx 

Ilaw^rah* 


el-Maghaiyer 
the west* 


Tilkbulj Mus. 


Ilanina* 

\i^ 

Kefr J^iz, Mus. 

jj W jS 

Ba’neiya* 


Beit Ards, Mus. 


Jem ha, Mus, 


4. El-Wasliyeh, Its capital is 

Ifaufa. 

Haufa, Mus. Cr. 

- 

Kefr Asad, Mus. Ju..'! Jii 

Siimma, Mus. Gr. 


Kumeim, Mus. 


Menclah, Mus. 


K \i m m* 


Miikhraba*' 


Kefr Rahta 


Kcfr Dahim,* Dium? jsS 

Jedajui ( Jed Jin), Mus, 

cd-Deir, Mus. 


Sauin, Mus. 

■-(A 

Bcrsina* 

Ibsiir* 

i I 

Zahar the east, 
Mus, 

-j M‘ 

j 

Zahar the west, Mus. 

✓ i 

Kefr ’An* 


Saiddr^ 


et-Taiyibeh 


5. Beni ’Obeid, . Its capital is 

el-Husn. 

el-IIusn, Mus. Gr. 


Ndtifeh, Mus.* 


Eidiln, Mus. 


Jahfiyeh, Mus. 

G r. 

IJam, Mus. 


el-Mezdr, Mus. 

Gr. j\)^\ 

es-Siirih* 


Siunfld, Mus. 

11 . ^ ^ 


^ Burckh. adJj . ® Id. . 

Burckh. ,jJ )\ o-J . Md, J W1 . 

The capital of the whole of Jebel ’Ajlun. 
^ Burckh. Id. • 


» Id. j^. 
6 Id. . 

“ Id.y^jjl. 
Id. 
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Seris* 


Kefr Khull* 


el-Kufeir* 

^\\ 

Hatin^ 


Ra’aiya* 


’Abideh* 


Mesk^ya* 

•• 1 

Dauhala* 


Haufa* 

■H 

Ya’imln* 


Ilabaka* 


Belila* 

Ui 

Rali^ba* 

bW j 

en-Na’imeh* 


Rumrilma* 


Retain* 


Mchrama* 


Yeriri* 


jAseim* 


Shutna'*' 

Uai 

’Afna* 


Zebda* 

}jjj 

Senhara* 


Iladija* 


Samata’'^ 


et-Taiyireh* 


’AhbiiV* 


R^kiseh* 


Kefreiya* 




6. EUKurah, 

.j^\. 

Its capital fs Tibny. 


Tibny, Mus. Gr. 


Kefr Rukib, AIus. 


’Amby, Mus, Gr. 


Beit Idis, Mus. 


Zenial, Mus. 


Kefr 'Avvan, AIus. 


SeuiiVa, Mus. Gr. 

.Tennin, Mus. 

<7 

Kefr Bil ( Beil ?) AIus. 
Gr. Pella? 

} 

Deir Abu Sa’id, 1 , 

Mus. J 

Judeiteh, Mus. Gr. 
Zaubeh, Mus. Gr. 


Kefr Elma, Mus. 

Ull 

Beit Yafa* 

Ub 

Khaiizireh, Mus. Gr. 


Deir Yusuf * 



* Burckh. ^ IJ. ^ • 

"*- Id. . 5 IJ. djjS. ^ Id. 
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en-Nukei’ii^ 


: Rukheim’" 

i 


Kefr Keifa* 

W jS 

el-Arba’in 


7. Jebel 

’Ajlun. Its capital is ’AjlAn. 


'Ajlun, Mus. Gr. 


R-asiin, Mus. Gr. 


^Ain Jennelij Mus. Gr. 


Kiil’at er-Rubucb*‘ 

A*lji 

’Anjara, Mus. Gr. 

\y^ 

Kofr ed-Durreh'*^ 

jki 

Kefreiijy, Mus. Gr. 

W. Cx-Ox- 

Mahpph,* Mahanaim? 

el-Khirbeh, Mus. Gr. 


Lestib*' 


Fara, Mus. CJr. 


ez-Ziighacliyeh* 


Ifeluweh, Mus. 


Um el-Jelud'^ 

jjLsh 1*1 

Tiibakat FuliiP 

el-Bedcilv* 

aj’jJI 

Ausara, Mus. 

^ w 

Abu ^Obeideh^ 


I^a’An, Mus. # 


A match,* Amathus 


’Arjan, Afus, Gr. Arga 

iJt: 

Slulrhabd* 


8. Fl-Ma’racl 


^ Its capital is Dibbui. 

Dibbin, Gr. 


Burmch, Mus. Gr, 


Tokiliy, Mus, Gr. 


Rajib, Mus, Gr. 

i 



"Vuyxiiu Argoh . 

j 

Reiinun, Mus. Gr. 


Nukblelf^ 


vSilf, I\Ius. Gr. 

j 

Jem ala 


Jczzazy, Mus. Gr. 


Ueinta* 


‘ Burckli. 




^ Burckh Abulfecla says : 

’Ajliin is a fortress, 

and its suburb 

Rubfid ) is called cl-BA’iuheli 

The fortress is distant 

from the town about a horse-race.” 

Tab, Syr. p. 92. A singular tran. - 

position of names seems to have occurred between the two places. S- e. 

also Tab. Syr. pp. 13, 47., 




^ Biirckh. 

^ 11). U- 

^ Id. 

S'! 

6 fkk U,*; . 

Id. . 
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Deir Sebenn* 

Mukbeleh* 


’Arnamy* 

: el-Mansdrah* 


J)eir el- Lib* 

j Jerash,^ Geras a 

■i s - 

el-Merj"^ 

; en-Neby lli\d, Miis. 


Famy* 

Nejdeh* 



XII. El-Bclka, UiUl 2 



The places named under this liead, lie, I believe all of them, 
between the Zurka ai id the Mdjib The province 

itself we did notenter; but obtained the names from the inhabi- 
tants of Dibbin, who were well acquaiiued with the country. They 
were all of them natives of es-Salt (I 2 LJI),® and had only a short 
time before removed from that jdace, in consequence of its having* 
been destroyed by the Pasha’s troops. Until that event Salt was 
the only inhabited place in the Belka ; the two or three other places 
which are now inhabited, have been peopled from its ruins. Comp. 
Burckh. Travels, p. 349. 

Of the country of Kerak , between the Mdjib and the 

Absy, we obtained no list. 


1. ?^orth of es-Salt. 


Z\^ 


Kliirb«t Sol’ll P* 

uJ jxLj 

Si ban* 


: .IoI’.'kI* 1 


’Alirin^^ 

,1= 1 

Jci’ud, Cii*. J Gilead 

ol-’AIakuny* 

, ! 

v.,5 y i 

Uunieimin, Cir. 


cd-Direlr* 

^ : 

ez-Za’tery’' 


Aleiscra*' 

1 .«WOn»>'C 

Lezidiyeh* 


el-Iiiifuir* 


el-nrik’an* 

J^\ 

k'm Jauzeh* 

K'rr r' 

er- Rumman’*^ 



^ Btrrckh. Id. UUl and 

® Burckh. laL^. Abulfeda Tab. Syr. p. 1)!^. Edli-Dhahiry 

, Roscum Aiialect. Arab. P. III. p. 20. 

/ 4 
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es-Selihah* 


el-’AlAk* 


Mursa* 


el-’Awalik* 


cl-Kenish^* 


Siirr^it*' 


J ebba* 

LV 

el-Miistubeh* 

A«l3,.A4]| 


2. East of es-Salt. 


Khirbet el-Basha* ^ 

Zj 


6 1 

Sdfdt* 

LUjila 

en-Naweikis* 


el-Kabu* 


’Amman,* Ammon 

VijUt 

Abu Tin)^^ 

y.' 

Khirbet Birein* 

ujir?? V 

el-’Anaa* 


Tab Kera* 


el-Miseh* 


el-Kurnein,* Karnain 

el-Fuhais 


’Arjan 


ed-Deir^ 

Jjjl 

Abrakeh* 

i^y\ 

DabAk^ 


el-IIaddadeh* 


er-Raba"^ 

\»^J\ 

cr-Rusaifeh* 


el-Kemaliyeh*^ 

^J\^\ 

Um Semakeh* 


Um el-Khiirak^ 

0;^*' r' 

Khuldeh* 


Urn Jaujy* 

’<^3=r (*' ; 

er-Rubaliipat* 


el-Murazy* 

j 

es-Sireh* 


Um ed-Duba*a* 


’Abdfin* 

LiJ'V* 

el-Jebeiha* 


Abjera* 


* Burckh. lib , 

' Id. 

j^b. 3 ij. 


♦ Id. Sj\j^. 

® Id. 

^ Id. 



’’ Id. 

* Edrisi , par Jaubcrt, p. 361. Perhaps Heb. 3113 Toi^ 

Judg. xi. .*]. 

9 Perhri|..s Karnain of Macc. v. 26. See Reland Palaest, p. 696. 
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el-Mukabilin* 


el-Yedurah* 


Tihin* 


el-Beniyat* 


Kuseir es-Scb’ah* 


Um el-Hamam* 


Uni Suweiwineh* 

jJ \ 

el-Khiimari* 


Um el-Hiran* 

r' 1 

er-Rujeib * 


Kuseir es-Sehl* 

^ ’ j 

fj^\ 1 

Um el-’Amad* 


Kureiyet cs-Suk* 

JyJ\ hj 

cl-Kustiil * 


Kurciyct el-l 
’Amairy* J 


Um Kuseir (2d)* 


Abu Nukla* 

^ y\ 1 Ziza* 


Um Kuseir* 

' , 
1*1 1 

i Jelul* 

Jjl^ 

Jawa* 


cl-Meshteh * 



3* South of es-Salt. 


el-Jadur* 

Khirbet es-Sii- 1 
leimeh * J 


el-Fahas* 

j Khirbet Kuradeh* 


Khirbet es-Suk* 


j Khirbet ed-Dcir'^ 

1 in Wady es- 1 


d-Bukci’a* 


I Seir* J 


Batneh*, JBetonim ? 


1 Khirbet ed-Debbeh* 


Eyub’'^ 

’Airch the less* 

'Aiic'h the greater* 
Yiirka* 

Khir1)et cI-Bireh * 
ed-Dair * 

Mahis* 




Khirl)et Sar* 
el-Kursy * 
’Arak el-Emir* 
Fiikharah* 

«Lv 

.. cs-Suweifiyeh ’ 

4 ,4 Ilaiinutia* 

jAji] 


Jsir* 

nj^ 


X ' 


! Seka * 






' Burckh. JcoUSl. 
Burckh. . 
Burckh, 


2 Abulfeda 'j:j Tab. Syr. p. 91* 
^ Perhaps Heb. Josh, xiii, 26. 

Burckh. 
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el-Muriissus* 


ed-Duleilat (2)* 


Ta'ur * 


Main*, BaaUMeon 

•'a 

el-’Amiriyeh* 


el-Kuneiyiseh* 


Burazin* 


Um er-R lisas* 


Hesban *, Heshhon 


Kusur Beshir* 


el-'Al*, Eleah 

^JUll 

en-Nisury* 


el-Mushukkah * 


’Arh’ir*, Aroer 


Abu en-Nemel* 


Dhiban*, Dihon 

'uW-' 

Neba*, Nebo? 


el-IIabis* 


Madcba*, Medcha 

b JUo 

Berza* 


Masuli* 


Urneibch* 

i^j\ 

el-Kufeirat (3)* 


Hureidin* 



4. W(‘st of es-Salt. 
Kcfr Hilda* | 


Note. — In the desert east of es-8alt, and south of Busrah, the 
following places were inentioned. 

1. Azrak fourteen hours from Busrah. It is a fine 

fortress, by streams of water (y L\i), which run summer and winteiv 
Its soil is excellent, and in it arc planted many kinds of vegetables. 

2. Kdf a fortress in the desert, to the eastward of Azrak, 

and distant from it fourteen hours. 

3. El‘AnaMyeli ( ), east of Kaf, and distant from it fourteen 
hours. Here is found excellent salt. 

4. Ethrah (v'). east of el-’Anakiyeh, and distant from it fourteen 
hours. 


• BurcHi.j^v NaHr. 2 Id. See Text, vol. II. p.278. 

■* U], ^[cjZ. •’Id. 

Abulf. Tab. Syr. p. 14. note. 
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XIII. Jebcl esh-Shurky, J-sr* 

[North of Wady Burada. See Sect. III.] 

The eastern declivity of Anti-Lebanon, north of W^ldy Burada, 
continues of the same character as was described in speaking of that 
district. It is a barren, parched desert, after descending a little 
below its topmost ridges. Not only is it destitute of trees, but its 
gravelly, and in many places chalky surface, produces hardly any 
vegetation, except where streams of water flow, or fountains break 
forth, which furnish the means of irrigation. Some spurs of the 
mountain, bearing this same general character, extend into the desert 
in the direction of Palmyra, leaving Sudiid to the north ; and are 
crossed by the caravan-road from Damascus to Hums. But the 
main ridge of the mountain lies to the west of that road, and ends 
between Hasya and Sliemsin, less than a day’s journey south of 
Hums, where the eastern plain extends (juite to the 'Asy, the ancient 
Orontes. 

In our journey in 1831*, instead of taking the direct road to Hums, 
we turiKid to the left, and ascended among the higher parts of the 
mountain. It is characterized by successive ridges running parallel 
with its course, and presenting towards the east perpendicular preci- 
pices. Ascending the first of these, from the plain of the Ghutah, 
we passed through the district in wdiich Tell and Menin arc situated, 
leaving those villages to the left. The ascent of the second brought 
us into the district of Jubbet ’Asal. We found Saidanaya with its 
nunnery, resembling a formidable fortress, situated high up on the 
third. Fi’oin lienee, we proceeded on the eastern side of this ridge 
to Ma’lflla, which is situated in a sublime glen at its foot. Beyond 
Ma’lula, we crossed to the western side by a remarkable r/ap, and 
found Vebrud at its nortlun'ii extremity. At Nebk we joined the 
ordinary road from Damascus to Hums ; and from thence proceeded 

upon it to Deir 'Atiyeh. An excursion to Sudiid Hcb. 

Zedad) took us a short day’s journey into the eastern desert ; and 
then joining the road again at Hasya, we proceeded upon it to 
Hums. 

Of this whole region, Tannus’ notes say ; The country from Tell 
and Menin the environs of Hums, is not susceptible of cultivation. 
Vegetation does not grow in it ; nor does rain enough fall for sowing, 
ft is extremely cold ; so that in the summer one must wear much 
clothing, though he be exposed to the sun.” The only exception to 
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this general barrenness, is found in small tracts irrigated by springs 
of water. In such places the villages are situated, and vegetation is 
most luxuriant — Ycbrud, Nebk, and Dcir ’Atiyeh, are remarkable in 
Syria for the cultivation of madder. 



1. North of Wady Burada. 


Halbon, Mus. 


el-Tell, Mus. . 

jbi 

Menin, Mus. 


Ma'raba, Mus. 


2. Jubbet ’Asal, The Nunnery of Saidanaya in this 

district, is regarded by the members of the Greek church in Syria, as 

one of the most sacred shrines of 

the Virgin Mary, and many make 

pilgrimages to it. 




Telfita, Mus. 


Haush 'Arab, Mus. 

C-— 

Saidanaya, Mus. 1 
Gr. Cath. J 


Hafir, Mus. 


Ma'arra, Cath. 


'Asal el-Werd, Mus. 


Bedda, Mus. 


'Akauber, Mus. 


Renkus, Mus. 


et-Tawany, Mus. 


Jubb 'Adin, Mus. 


el-Jebh (el-Jubbeh ?) Mus. <Uj\v]| 


3. District of Ma’liila. The thi ee villages in this district are re- 
markable for speaking still a corrupted Syriac. It is spoken equally 
by Muslims and Christians. J found among them many Syriac 
manuscripts ; but they were unable to read or understand them. So 
far as I have been able to learn, after extensive and careful inquiry, 
Syriac is now spoken in no other places in Syria. The Syrians, i. e. 
Jacobites, and papal Syrians, mentioned in tlic lists as inhabiting 
other places, speak only Arabic. 

Ma’lula, Gr. Cath. Mus. ' Biikh’a, Mus. Gr. 

'Ain et-Tineh, Mus. <^:^\\ | 

4. District of Yebrud. Yebrftd is a large town, and contains the 
ruins of some very solid ancient structures, and other ^remains of 
antiquifafc See the preceding page. 

I Denha* 
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Yebrftd, Mus. Cath. Gr. 

Ma’arrat Bash 1 " 

Kurdeh, Mus. J cr V 


Felita, Mus. 
Sihil, Mus. 

el-Khstiil, Mus. 


lUj 

J-sss-* 


5. The Lower District, eLArd et-Tahta, It lies 

between el-Glihtah and en-Nebk. The road to Bagdad ) 

passes through it. 

el-Kutaifeh, Mus. Jerud, Mus. 

el-Mu*addamiyeh, Mus. el-’Atny, Mus. 

er-Ruhaibeh, Mus. 


6. On the road to Hums, from Ncbk northwards. At Nebk 
and Hasya are large Khans, erected for the accommodation of the 
Haj. 

en-Nebk, Mus. Syr. Cath. 

. A , /-I t . Deir Mar Musa, 1 , 

Deir Atiyeh, Mus. Gr. n \ 

Kara, Mus. Gr. Cath. -\,U sh»m«Jn. ATnc 


^ye j}J 


Bureij, Mus. 


la 

Shemsin, Mus. 

^ Shinshar, Mus. 




XI Between Deir ’Atijch and ed-Deir on the 
Euphrates. 

The manes of these places, as well as those in Sect. XV., were 
obtained at Sudiid, chiefly from several inhabitants of ed-Deir, who 
arrived at Sudud while I was there. Sudiid contains the largest 
number of Syrians of any place in Syria. They are all Jacobites. 

1. From Deir 'Atiyeh to Tudmur. 
cl-Huineireh * el-Hafar* 

^ Mentioned by Abulfeda as giving name to a ilistrict ; Tab. Syr. p. 27. 

^ Abulfeda . See Tab. Syr. p. 17«, and Reiske’s note to the same. 

Eastward of Nebk. The seat of the Syrian bishop of those parts ; 
who, however, resides much at Nebk. 
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Sudud, Syrt Zedad 

Mehin, Mus. 

el-Kuryetein, Mus. 1 

Syr. 1 

^ Tudmur, Mus. Tadmor^ 

\ ^ » 

Hauwarin, Mus. 

Palmyra 

J 

2. 

Between ed-Dcir and Tudmur. 


cl-Hiyar* 

es-Sukhneh, Mus. 


et-Taiyibeh* 

I Erek* 

CSj\ 


XV. Ez-Z6r,j^j!'. 



The valley of the Euphrates in the vicinity of ed-Deir, 


is called ez-Zdr. 

the river. 

The places mentioned, are all on the v 

ight side of 

Meskcna'^ 

I ed-Deir, Mus. 


^el-Munimam* 

er-Rahubeli, Mus. 1 
’^UU?, Hf^^toboth J 

1 


R lisa fa ^ 

ed-Deir* 

j el-'Asharah, Mus. 


Surich* 

es-Salihiyeh 


es-Sur 

j BCikluvbur, Mus. 


Tabus* 

Mahkun, Mus. 


’Ay ash* 

wUi: el-Mukharimeh, Mus. 



XVL Hums, Eme^ssa. 

Hums is situated in a vast plain, of almost unequalled fertility, 
at the distance of less than a mile from the right bank of the river 
el-'Asy the ancient O routes ; from which its water is 


1 See Ind. Geogr. in Vit. Sal, 

'%Abulfeda Often pronounced Heb. HI?. 


3 Abulfeda and Tab. Syr. pp. 26. 6l. 119- 

Si^^chnlt. Ind. Geogr. in Vit. Sal. art. Rehaha, Heb. HUHT Reho- 

jj^lflWLWf. Tab. Syr. p. 149. 
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brought on animals and by men. Neither the river nor'^^e lake is 
seen from the city. 

1, East of Hums, and north of the road from Deir 'Atiyeh to 
Palmyra ; beginning at the south. 


er-Rudaifat* 


esh-Shu’airat* 

✓ >• 

cl-Hainra* 


el-Mukdisiych* 


Uni el-Kawafy* 

o'yill I*! 

Jiibb Jendal* 


Ja’raba'^ 


Khirbet Khuneifis^ 


Derdaglnin* 


'Ain May* 


Khirbet el-AVar* 


Tell Harijef * 

Jil' 

Khirbet el- "1 

Jahshiyiit* / 

el-Harbeih * 


Burak* 

olr! 

cl-Judeideh* 


Um ol-’Adam* 


ez-Zubeideh* 


ed-Da\vamis * 


Reyan* 


Sekrah * 


eVAnk* 


Erkama* 


<il-JVIenzul* 


el-Mudba'ah* 



el-Fiirkalis* 


cl-AIukhiirrab * 

"Oi 

*Afir* 


Derra* 


el-Buweir* 


Rcjl* 

o 

esli-Sheikh Elamud* 


Um el-* A mad* 


el-Meshrafch, Mus. 


Abu Hemaineh * 

cUcLiJb 

’Az ed-Din* 

> 

Deir Fur* 


cz-Z{i’feraneli * 


es-Suweideh* 


Tell Bisah, Mus. 


Mukulla * 

■oi 

5Ul« 

Bedaris * 


Deir Ba’laba, Mus. 

J 

Zeider, Mus. 


esh-Sheikh Ahmed* 


Furtaka* 

\sijj3 

Feiruzy, Syr. 


Meskinet Hums, 1 


Syr. I <- 


esh-SheikLKhalid, 1 

Mus. J 

jJU- 
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2. West df^ums, between the ’Asy and the road ; beginning at the 

north. 

er-Restun, Mus, Kuseib, Syr. 


el-Ghujar, Mus. 


Kemam *, 


Uin Shurshuh, Mus. 

t 

(*' 

el-Buweidah, Mus. 


el-Ghuntu, Mus. 

,kAll 

ed-Dumeineh ^ 


Deir Ma'la, Mus. 

Jl i. 



esh-Shaumeriych* 


ed-Duweir, Gr. 


Kefr *Ady, Mus. 


Bab 'Omar, Mus. 


Kefr Musa, Mus. 


Kefr *Aya, Mus. 


1 Arjiin, Mus. 


Nukeireh* 


el-Kuseir, Mus. Cath. 


Abil, Mus. 

jJ'i 
- 1 

ez-Zerra'a, Mus. 


el-Mubarikiyeh, Mus. 


Jusy, Mus.' 

2 

Futinch, Gr. 

ajuL; { 

Ribleh, Cath. Rihlah 


XVII. 

Hamah, 

Hamath. 



Proceeding northwards from Hums, wc followed the public road 
to Hamah. Passing for some distance over the fertile and beautiful 
plain of Hums, we crossed the 'Asy, if my memory serves me, at 
Restun. Beyond, the ground is higher and less fertile, and in the 
bend of the river on the right, is an isolated mountain ; with the 
region of Selernya, in that direction, on the eastt'rii side. 

The large city of Hamah lies in the narrow valley of the 'Asy ; 
and is so nearly concealed by the high banks, that one sees little of 
it until he is actually u{) to its gates. This was the limit of our 
journey northward. 

Turning from hence southward, we crossed first the plain of 
Hamah, which exceeds even that of Hums in the fertility of its soil. 


} Abulf. Tab. Syr, p. 22., and Note Add. et Corr. 
If. 


^^||||Abu1f. Tab. Syr. p. 27« 150. 

»^»iP|j,,b. nSil Riblah, 2 Kings, xxiii. .^3., See* 
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We then j^roceeded through the lower tract, called el-HMeh ( )> 

not less remarkable for its fertility. But these plain^Phough so 
fertile by nature, arc like most of the plains of Syria, less cultivated, 
and are inhabited by a much more degraded and poorer class of 
people, than the mountains ; owing chiefly to the fact, that the soil 
of the plains belongs to the government, while that of the mountains 
is generally owned in fee simple by those who cultivate it.^ Yet in 
the plain of Hamah a peculiar obstacle hinders successful tillage. It 
is infested by mice, which often destroys a wliole crop at once. 

From the Hiileh we ascended and crossed the southern extremity 

of Jebel en-Nusairiyeh to the convent of Mar 

Jirjis el-Humeira, near the old Castle called el-IIusn 

1. The District of Sclemya. This lies East of the ’Asy, and 
was described to us as exceeding even the neighbourhood of Hums 
and Hamah, in the fertility of its soil. It was then entirely de- 
serted ; though a few inhabitants have since settled in some of its 
principal jdaces. 


Kul’at Shawamis* 


esli-Sheikh Furaj * 


’Ain Kussariii* 


Jussin 


’Ain Jibrin* 


Tell ’Ady* 

Jj' 

Tell ed-Dura* 

U!' j:’ 

esh-Sheikh ’Aly 1 


el-Jcmm 


Selemya* J 


Kasun^ 

c-A 

Burry * 


Ma’arr Shahur* 


Merj Mutr* 


esh-Sheikh ’Aly* 

A 

Sliukarah* 


er-Ribba* 


el-Mukhiirram* 


Kubbet el-Kurjy* 


es-Senkary * 


Zughrln* 


el-Mubattan * 


Tcitelim* 


Taiyib cl-Ism* 

i 

Selcmya* 


el-Hdshimiyeh ^ 


^ See also Text, VoL II. p. 387. 


Called in the vulgar dialect 

el-Ansairiyeh, 


Abulfeda . Tab. Syr. 

pp. 54*. 105. 


VOL. HI. 
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Kefr Ra’a,^ 


et-Tammeh* 

iuiyi 

el-'AbbMeh * 


el-Beleil* 


Tell Bezzam* 


esh-Shuteib * 


Abu el-Kadur* 


er-Ruhaiy eh * 

^j\ 

Hainra* 




2. North of SeleniyUj 

» and East of the 'Asy. 


cs-Sukeilibiyeli* 


Kefr Yehud, Mus. 


el-’Asliarineli, Mus. 


ct-Tcrineiseh * 


el-Kliiiza'ileli, Mus. 


el-'Arid, Mus. 


csh* Shurrar * 


er-Zelakiyat^ Mus. 


Sulaba, Mus. 


el-Lutamineh, Mus. 

^'-UclLUl 

HiyilHii, Mus. 


Kefr Zeity^ Mus. 


el-Jurniyeli* 


es-Saiyad, Mus. 

jUI 

Kcrnaz, Mus. 


Murik, Mus. 


el-Mughaiyir, Mus. 


Suran, YIus. 

uhif 

el-Jelameh * 


Ma’ardis, Mus, 


Kefr Nebudy, Mus. 


et-Taiyiboh 


Kirata, Mus. 

Hr* 

Mussin* 


Kantarah, Mus. 


cl-Pr ajj am e i 1, Mus , 


es-Saheriyeh, Mus. 

1 

1 

cd-Dahiriyeh, Mus. 


Tell Melah* 

^Lo Jj 1 

cl-Jeijiyeh, Mus. 


3. West of the 'Asy, belonging to Hamah. 


Tuniin, Gr. 

1 

Jirjiseh, Mus. 


Elby* 

^'1 

Ghur, Mus. 

Jf 

el-Buzeliych, Mus. 

i 

Mureij Elder, Mus. 



' Burckli.^y^. 
it-k 


^ Burckl). ^Jlaii\. 
“* Id. <U^l«j!l. 
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Wesadeh * 


Teshemkiiliyeh, Mus. 


Tell Kurtul, Mus. 


Burak* 

Cj\j 

es-Suweideh, Mus. 

^ Jo 

Tiikhsis* 


Jurnia* 

W/r 


ZebMy* 


Seri hi n, Mus, 


MaVcin, Mus. 


Besirin, Mus. 


Abbu, Gr. 


S^ekun, Gr. 



4^. Along the Iluleh. ^ The Hulch is a low tract of land lying 
at the eastern foot of Jebel cn-Nusairiyeh. Many of the places here 
mentioned, arc on the side of the mountain. 


Kefr Bun, Gr, 


el-Khalidiyeh, Mus. 


Birich, Mus. Gr. 


Deir el-Ferdis, Mus. 


Ilarb Nefseh, Mus. 


Tisin, Mus. 


Kefr Nan, Mus. 


ed-Dasiniyeh, Mus, 


es-Sem’alil, Mus. 

•• 

Ghur, Mus. 


Telil, Mus. 


csli-Shurkuliyeh, Mus. 

el-Burj, Mus. 


Tell Dim, Mus. 


Kefr Leha, Mus. 


Tell Dhahab, Mus. 

1. 1 

'Akrab, Mus. 



cbBekernsheliyeh, Mus. 


T ulli f, T urknians 

t— cU? 

Burj Tiillif, Mus. 


Biiselhulch, Turk. 


Jedrin, Mus. 


Kefr Kadah, Mus. 


Tukdin, Mus. 


cl-Jafi’ah, Mus, 

UiUjll 

el-Maifa, Mus. 


cr-Rubi’a, Mus. 


Tizin, Mus. 


esJi-Shihali, Mus. 


Ma’ardeftin, Mus. 


Kazft, Mus. 


Erzen, Mus. 

uJj' 

Khutab, Mii^. 


Helfdya, Mus. 



See Part Fir it. Sec. XVII. Note I, p.l35. 


“ Burckh. . 
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Muhardy, Gr. Sighata, Nus. 

Ma'arzaf, Mus. Deir Huweitah, Nus. 

fell Sikkin iS’ Bisin, Nus. 

Kefr Eltuii, Mus. 

■ el-Mojdel, Mus. el.Ka"adch, Gr. Mus. wUill 

et-Tuweim, Mus. ^>11 Mus. 

Sileh, Mus. 4 - """" 

^ Kudawih, Nus. 

Dimau, Mus. *Amra, Nus. 

Kul’at Seijar, Mus. » iJj Kai’at Ba’rin, Nus. 

Jubb llumleh, Gr. <d.c^ 

’Okeiribeli, Gr. Kcfr Kemra, Nus. 144 

Ma’arrin, Nusairiyoh, Gr. Kurmus, Nus. ' u^/ 

rsli-Sheikh Yusuf"! Slieiiiyeli, Nus. 

iitib’.i, N... i 
Doir os-huluib, 1 1 

Nus. Gr. I KhuiuV/.ir, Nus. rlj^ 


Kul’at Seijar, Mus. ^ KuV 

Jubb Rumleh, Gr. 


44 ; 

W>;' 


144 


leikh Yusuf "I 
)’ali, Nus. J 
s-Suleib, 1 

. Gr. I 


Um ct-Tiyur, Nus. 
’ Anaka ^ 

Um cl -'A Iliad* 
Tail* Ikilis* 

Hu weir, Nus. 
Beilin, Nus. 
Kubbet Kurdy* 


^4^1 Shell iyeli, Nus. 

'Akukir. Nus. 

^AJ\ jJ KhuiuV/.ir, Nus. 

Merciiiiiii, Nus. 
j^ ' j ct-Taiyibcli, Nus. 

(;i.. 

j}^ j cl-Kunakiych, Nus. 
j el-Jidriyeh, Mus. 


tLwki:l| 


i el-Kabu, Nus. 


^ j 


1 A relic of the former name of the mountain in tins part, which Abul- 
feda calls Jebel es-Sikkin Yah. Syr. p. I 9 . 

- Eiurckh. . Abulfeda , Tab. Syr. p. 110. 

Burckh. ^ Id. Id. 

^ Id. ^rj^» Abulf. J "l ab. Syr. pp. 0.-5. IO 7 . Perhaps an erj;^r 



|by Benj. of Tudela to be the residence of the Sheikh ofe 4 
I ; p. 32. ed. UEmpereur. * h 
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XVIII. El-Husn, 

The region which forms this province, is the southern end of 
Jcbel en-Nusairiyeh, where the imposing fortress, now called simply 
cl-Husn^, is situated. Between this mountain and the northern end 
of Lebanon, there intervenes a plain, extending to the sea, called 

el~Bukei’a ( in which are a number of Turkman settlements. 

The celebrated convent of Mar Jirjis el-Humcira, at which we spent 
a day or two, is a short distance to the west of the castle. 


1. East of el-Husn. 


el-Husn, Mus. 

’Anaz, Gr. 

Tellet Hana, Gr. 


el-Miirrany, Nus. Gr. 
Mar. 

Wctan, Mar. 

Mahfurah, Nus. 

} 

’Osh esh-Shiihah, Gr. 

el- Haw ash, Gr. 


Rubah, Gr. 


el-Muzeibileh, Gr. 

• "J 

: el-Huriikul, Nus. 


Belat, Gr. 


’Arkaya, Nus. 


lVIuka*barah, Gr. 


Jurnaya, Nus. 

bb^^ 

Musauma*, Gr. 


Sulfur, Nus. 


Kulleituliyeh, Gr. 


Beteiyisy, Nus. 


Jeldiiya, Nus. 


ol-Kuneiyisch 


Jail, Nus. 


j Tiiriu, Nus. 


Kiila’, Nus. 

t"' ' 

j M cr j el - K lita, T u rk. 


Behauwar, Gr. 


1 Tcnuny, Nus. 



2. South of el-Husn. 


Besas, Nus. | Kezz el-Kluiss, Nus, 


cn-Naisiyeh, Nus. | el-Ghuzcileh, Nus. 


Hadideh, Nus. i Uin el-* Adam, Nus. 


' Formerly called Castle of the Kurds. See Abulf. Tab. 

®yi‘- p. 102. Burckh. p. 158 , 15 y. 

»/ 3 

' ♦ 
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Rum el-’Anaz, Nus, 

(*A) 

Um ed-DawMy, Nus. 


Belukseh, Nus. 


’Ain et-Tineh, Nus. 


es-Suweirah, Nus. 

1 




3. West of el-Husn. 


Burj cl-Maksur, Nus. j 

Sheluh, Nus. 

Z!^ 

el-Wurdiyatj Nus. 


’Araar el-Husn, Chr. 

NaVah, Nus. 

HjSLi 

el-Husrajiyeh^ Turk. 


^Ain ct-Tiiieh^ Nus. 


Besaida, Turk. 


Tell el-IIaush, Nus. 


1 el-IIakcih, Turk. 


Kcfr Risk, Nus. 


1 cr-Zarah, Turk, 



4. North of el-IIusn. 


Mesh ta 'A zar, G r, N u 


! 

j cl-Keiyimeh, Gr. 


Ras MuhmitI, Gr. 


1 Daw Aral in, Gr. 

'cA'y 

Mar Nita. Gr. 

' * 


Miiklis, Gr. Nus. 


Hcbb Nimrah, Gr. 


Hasur, Nus. 


’Ain er-Kahib, Gr. 


Jenn Kenira, Chr. Nus. 

■ \r*^drr 

Jawar el-’Afs, Gr. 


1 Beidar er-Rufi’a,Nus. 


’Ain el-Barideli, Gr. 


! Iladoili, Nus. 

tUtA5»- 

el-Khureibch, Gr. 





XIX. ’Akkar, 


Th^district of 'Akkar adjoins t 

hat of el-Husn on the 

South. It 

Jiifcpies the northern end of Lebanon ; but extends to 

the sea on 

^ We West, where it 

embraces an 

extensive and fertile plain, lying 

' Burckh. 



2 Burckh. Abulf. 

Tab. Syr. p* l64* 
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around the b^y which is called Jun 'Akkar l^^^ther 

inland) on the northern declivity of Lebanon, is a tract called esh- 
Sha*rah ( ) ; which is a forest, generally infested by robbers. 

Sheikh Muhammed, which is taken for the central point, is a 
village at which we stopped on our way from el-Husn to Tripolis. 
^ Here too the names of the places in the district were obtained. 

1. West of esh-Sheikh Muhammed. 


esh-Sheikh Mu- 1 
hammed, Gr. j 


flalba, Mus. Gr. 


es-Semmawinch * 


Ka'berin * 


Tell Seb*al* 


Kefr Molky * 


Mar Liya* 


Ziik el-13asha, Mus. 

el-Kulei’at* 


Khirbet ol-Ku- 1 
lei'at, Arabs J 


cl-Judeidch, Gr. 


Mcnyarah, Gr. 


Kerm 'Asfur, Gr. 

(t/ I 

cl-Mezra'ali, Gr. ] 

Mus. i 

el-Hakurah, (xr. 


Arka, Gr. ^'ApKvj 


Mar Tdma, Mus. 

(xr. 


Deir Deluin, Gr. Mus. 


Bibnin, Mus. Gr. 

c; 

Muhaminera, Mus. Gr. 

esh-Sheikh Taba, Gr. 


('z-Zawarib, Gr. 


cl-Kantarah, Mar. 


Mukurzela, Mar. 
el-IIumeireh, Mar. Gr. 


1 

Seisuk, Mus. Mar. 


Mejdela, Mus. Gr. 


cl-Judeideh, Mus. 

Biirkail, Mus. 


es-Sefineh, 


Tell Wbbas* 

tJ-' 

el-llaisa, Nus. 

U.«ll 

Tell Kerry, Nus. 


Tell Biby* 



^ Mentioned in Abulf. Annal. See Reiskc Aniina<lv. ad Abulf. Tab. 
Syr. p. 204f. 

^ Mentioned in the same connection. 

The same. Also written Tab. Syr. p. 113. See also Phlrisi 

par Jaubert, p. 357, 358. Probably the place from which the Ileb. gentile 
name, Arkite, comes ; Gen, x. 17. 

?n 4 
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bl-Mas'udiyeh, Nus. 

el-Biisiseh, Nus. 


el-Kuneiyisch, Arabs, ' 
Nus. Chr. 

Khirbet cl-Kerad, *1 
Nus. Ar.' j 


es-Sernakiyat Ar. Nus. 

cylJUJl 


ed-Dukeikeh, Nus. 

cs-Saudali, Nus. 


er-Rendesiyeh, Nus. 



2. North of esh-Sheikh Muhammed. 


cl-Kuweikhat, Nus. 

j cl-Mushcirifeh, Gr. 


Sa’din, Gr. Nus. 

Eriiebeh, Nus. Chr, 


Tell el-Humeira, 1 

Nus Gr 1 

l-wioviH b‘ Bursha, Nus. Gr. 

Tell el-Biry, Nus. 

cl-Kliurnubiyeh, Nus. 
ij*’ Gr. 


cl-Hasaua, Nus. 

j Janiii, Gr, Nus. 



3. East of esJi-SheikJi Muhammed. 

Kerum ’Arab, Mus. 

Nus. Chr. 

Kliiiroihet cl 
Jundy^ Mus 

Kuslia, Isma’jliycli 


} 


Mcshha, Mus. Gr. 
Haiziik, Mus. Gr. 
cl-Mczra’ah, Mus. Mar. 

es-Suweisy, Mus. 
el-Kuneiyiseh, Chr. 
Kefr Hara, Gr. 

Beldy, Gr. 

Humeis, Chr. Nus. 
Kilty, Ism. 
er-Rihaniyeh; Nus. 


; ez-Zuwoitiny, Gr. 

■ Hoi tela, Nus. Gr. 

f L_> ! 

• j ' : Mezahiniy, Mar. Gr 

; Milsrin, (Ir. 

Wady ftl-flawar, (In 


^Gni5zeilc}i, Nus. 

4 ' 




, Scrar, Nus. 

i 

■ Tuleil, Mar. Gr. 


} 


o 


,-jJ, j ’Amur cl-Baikat, 1 


I Sliiirbila, Gr. 

I Jubb el-Musiilla, 
,'".J Nun 

I 

Mus. Gr. J 
cii-Naura, Nus. Ism. 
el-' Arm eh, Nus. 
cs-Sefineh, Nus. 

J Rurbarah, Nus. 


)L^\ 


J'- 

y\ 

L^\ 
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et-Tula’yj Nus. 

^m\ 

'Ain Tinty, Turk. 1 

Ism. J. 


'Aib ez-Zeit, Nus. 

'J' 

Fesakin, Nus. 


cd-Dughleh, Nus. 


Denky, Nus. 


Delin, Nus. Isrn. 


’Osh esh-Slmha, 1 
Nus. Gr. J 


Beit Ja'luk, Gr. 

cl-Baridy, Nus. 


en-Nahriyeh, Gr. 


’Aidemvin, Gr. Turk. 


Riimmah, Gr. Nus. 


esh-8heikli Lar, Nus. 

; ^tw ■ 

’Andakid, Mar. 

Jc>3 . 

ol-Kubeiyat, Mar. 

1 

I 

1 

el-Biry, Mus. 


Doir Jenin, Mar. 

c; J--"' 

el-Hedd, Mar. 

1-!' 

Menjaz, Mar. 

1 

eu-Nufeiseh, Mar. 


’Adbel, Gr. 

J?'-'-! 

Jibra’il, Gr. 

J^\r=r'. 

cd-Dohr, Gr. 


4. South of csh-SI 

Eilat, Mar. 

cu'Ll i 

Eahbeh, Gr. 

• 

'i'ekrit, Mus. Gr. 

. 1 

✓ .. 


Beit Melat, Mar. 
Binu, Gr. 

Kubula, Gr. 

Burj el-Kurei'ali, 
Mus. 


} 


Gr. 

'Ayat, Mus. 
ed-Durah, Mus. 
*Akkar, Mus. 
Khirbet er-Rum 
man, Nus. 

Kabur el-Bid, Nus 


} 










el-Judeideh, Turk. 
el-Miigliraka, INTar. C 
es-Sindiyaiieh, Nus. 
'Ain ol-GIiara, Nus. 

I el-Mejdel, Mus. Gr. 


iidiyanct el-Kawei- "I 
sira, Turk. Mus. J 


tGl? Jc. 

iii'bjc. 


KJiureibet el-Jurd, 
Mus. 
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Deir ’Auza 


Mushmish, Mus. 


Fendik, Mus. 


el-Kurneh, Mus. 


Mezra’at el-Jurd, 1 


Mus. J 


Kureiyat el-Jurd, 1 
Mus. J 

Kubei'ah, Mus. 
Harar, Mus. 
Merjahin* 


XX. Ed-Dunniyeh, ijIjU 

On Lebanon, south of 'Akkar, and between it and the region 
subject to the government of the Ernir Beshir^ there intervenes a 
district called the country of cd-Dunniyeh. It has long been 
ruled by a family of Muhanimcdan Sheikhs, called the house of 
Ra*ad ( )• In former times they were often in rebellion 
against the Turkish government. This district we did not enter, 
and only obtained a very few names of the places which it 
contains. 


Efr Habau, Mus. \ Bar Dona, Mus. 

Gr.Mar. J 

Bar Sita, Mus. 

erh es-Sureij, \ ,, es-Sufiry, I 

Mus. i I 




Merh ( 
Mus 


Bar Sita, Mus. 


Bukha’un, Mus. Gr. Mar. 

Kharnub el- Ah- 1 ... 

mar, G r. J 

Hakl el-’Azimeh, 1 ... 

(J,, I 

’Asvim, Mus. Gr. 

Biika a Sufrin, Mus. 


Sir, Mus. Gr. Mar. 


el-Kutein, Mus. Gr. Mar. 


Tiinin, Mus. 


Ilawara, Mus. Mar.. 

\j\^ 

Bahweita, Mar. 


Bturinaz, Mus. 
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PART THIRD. 

Names of Places, chiefly in Mount Lebanon, or Jehel Lihndn, 

The following Lists comprise Mount Lebanon, so far as it falls 
within the jurisdiction of the Emir Beshir, viz. from Saida and 
the district BelM esh-Shukif on the South, to ed-Dunniyeh on the 
North. The Lists begin from the South and proceed towards the 
North. 

The Arabic Names of these Lists were chiefly collected by the 
Rev. Mr. Bird ; and the orthography is that of well informed natives. 
The Roman orthography has been added by Mr. Smith. No attempt 
has been made to mark the character of the population Editor. 


1. Aklim et-Tuffah, Adjacent to Saida. 


’Arid Nasir 

Wady el-Leimoii 


cl-Biiramiyeh 

V'lrr'' Btik’un 


cl-Hababiych 

Rimut - 


el-IIelaliyeh 

Khirbct Bisrah 


es-Salihiyeh 

Mozra’af ct-TahCiii 


Kerkha es-Sufla 

Kutaleh 

aJlii 

Kcrkha el-’ Alya 

Ly\ u./ _ 

^ Sulima 


esh-Shawalik 

Khirbetel-Mclikeh 


Kefr Jerra 

Benwateh 


Liba’ah 

el-Ostubl 


Fefr Falus 

Beisur 


Sufareih 

’Abrah 


Mabr^is, the inner 

aiskUll Kefr ’Aya 


M^rus, the outer ’ Azurah 



l Gr. KXi/xa, climate, here signifying district. 
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II. Aklim el-Kharnub, North 

of et-Tuffah, next 


the coast. 


el-Burghutiyeh 


B’asir 


el-Khussaniych 


ez-Za’ruriyeh 


Mejdoluneh 


ed-Dubbiyeh 


cl-Miighaiyiriyeli 


el-Jahiliyeh 


Jun 


d-Jjyeh (?) 

^11 

Mezbud 


Muksabeli 


Shaliini 

A 

A-css—i 



’All fit 

r- 

el-Buni 

1 tt 



ed-Dtimfir 

jyo\S]\ 

Hus ruth 




Kefr M%a 


el-Mii’aHakah 




1 en-Na’imeh 


Dell) vim 




Siblin 

^ 1 

Deir cl-Mukhallis 



Khan cii-Ne- 1 


Bsaba 

bL.:> 

1 ^ 1 

! by Yunas J 

■ U“-'y. 

Burja 


Bkcshtin 



111. Aklim Jezzin, East of ot-TufFidi. 

’Azur 

esh-Slianiikliah 


A 11 at 

^b \ ’Ariimsha 


cl-Ki’a 

i Kffr Hiineli 


el-IIummasiych 

<U-.a4o 5^11 j Melikli 


Khurkhoiya 

; el-Weizeli 


Serieiya 

y j ^ Mczra’at en Ncby 


Hidab 

; Bum 

CV 

Jezzin 

1 Jerju’a 

ifrfr 

Wady .Jezzin 

{^.j^ 1 Kcfr Halta 



1 Kefr MoslikeJi 
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IV. Aklim esh-Shuf, c— North of Jezzin. 
1. Esh-Shuf el-Haity, uJ>ywS\. 


Ghurifeh 


Miristeh 


’Ain BM 


Jcba* esh-Shuf 


'EtrJn 


el-Khirbiych 


el-Mukhtarah 



« 



B’adran 


’Ain Kunyeh 


Niha 

Wu 

Bathir 

i 





Butmeh 

<ulx> 

’Ain Matur 



2. Esh-Shuf es-Suwcij any, t 

— 

cl-Jutleideh 


B’aklin 


es-Siniekaniyeli 


*Ain Wezcih 


3. Esh-Shuf el-Biyad, The 

same as the 


Biika’a, Part II, 

Sec. I. p. HO. 


V. Aklim el-’ Ark lib, East of ol-Jurd. 

Biriuhreih 

tU ‘ 

el-Furei(lis 


’Ain Zahalteh 

tud?- ; cl-Baruk 

V W” 


ol-Wiirlianiych 

<va3 ^ 

■■ 

Berih 


Kefra 




\ I. Aklim el-Man{isif, c— North of el-Kharnub 


and esh-Shuf, 


el-Ma’asir 


' Kefr Him 


Beit ed-Din 


Deir Baba 


Dar el-Kamar 

'^j^\ j'j 

Kefr Iluinmil 

y^ 

Deir Diirit 


Bshetfin 



' Vulg. 'Ammatur . 

^ Vulg. Deir el-Kamr 


- Vulg. Bteddiii , 
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Deir Kusheh 


Kefr Kiitrah 


'Ammik 

(Jh^ 

Kefr Nebrakh 

tJ^J^ 

VIL Aklim es l 

Salih ar, jlss-Jl 

Between el-Ghiirb and 


el-Jurd. 


el-Ghabun 


Kefr Metta 


Mejdeliya 


Dukkun 


Beisur 


'Ain Dert\fil 


Defun 


Ba'wirtheh 

4^ 

Rumhala 


Jisr el-Kiidy 


VIII. Es-Sahil, 

The coast and plain around Beirut. 

B*abda 


'Ain er-Runinuineh 


el-Hadeth 


esh-Shiyah 


el-Khureiyibeli 


Burj Haniud 


Sebneih 

^ ■ 

el-Bausheriyeh 

•1 . . 1 * 


.. . 


Butshcih 

iUdaJ 

Aiiteliyas 


Kefr Shiina 




• 


Sin el-Fil 

el-Leilekeh 





ed-Dekwaneli 

Burj el-Burajiiieh 


el-Wcizeli 


Taliwitat cl- 1 

i\x\ 1 itlaJ josy 


Ghiidir J 

cz-Ziry 


Tahwitat en-Nahr 

jf!i\ dajjcij:’ 

er-RausIieh 


IX. Aklim cl-Ghurb, Southeast of es- 

•Sahil and 


Beirut. 


1 . El-Ghurb ct-Talitany, 

1 Lower el-GIiurb. 

'Ain 'Anub 

cr?* I 

Deir Kubil 


Bshamon 

i 

Serahmul 


* Bur€^|||i *-' 4 X 35 !!. 


^ Burckh. , 
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esh-Shuweifat 

el-Fesaktn 

2. El-Ghiirb el-F6kt\ny, ^’^3 


'Abeih 


'Ain Kesur 


'Ainab 


Aithath 


Binikkin 


cl-Kummatiycli 


'Ainan 


Shumlan 


Silk el-Ghurb 

L-^11 

’Aloili 

cuSU 

0 j 

X. Aklim el-Jurd 

Silfaya 


Duweir er- Rumman j:.3^ 

Sertun 


’Ain Teraz 


Rcshmeiya 


Mejdel Ma'ush 


Ma’sariyeh 


el-Bireh 


el-Khiirbeh 
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Khulwat er- I 
Rausiyeh J 


Khulwat el- 1 
Mu’cnniseh J 

s- 

k\\ Upper 

el-Glmrb. 

Bcsus 

Lr3^ 

Keifun 


Wady Shahrur 

J.5/==^ 

’Ain cr-Rummaneli 

cl-KahluiIch 


Bzazun 


er-Rcjiim 

r^J' 

Hunial 


Buleibil 


Bkhushteib 


Mar Jirjis 


East of el-Gliurb. 

i ” 

I Harf Lauzeh 


1 Kcfr Nis 


1 

, Sharon 

" 1 A 

; llcdgluin 


’ Mejdel Ba’na 

lijO 

I Aghinkl 


Ain Darah * 


el-’Azzuniyeh 

Ru\veisct Na'raan 

(^U*3 


Vulg, 'Andarah 
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'Ain el-Fcrdis 


et-Ta’z^niyeh 


Btathir 


Bhamdun 


Shurit 


Sliancih 

<tjU 

el-Mcshrafeh 


er-Rumliyeli 


Ma’saratheh 



Mezra'at el-Mir 


Bsirriri 


’Ain el-Halaz6n 


'Ain Ncibi'a 


Btullun 


Kefr 'Ameih 


Deir Biislineih 



XI. Aklim cl-Metn, of Beirut. 


’Arciya 

Sliuwit 

el-’Abadiyeh 

B’alshemciyeli 

el-Ilelaliyeli 


M I Btiilchneih 
X.' j Mezra at Deir 


‘ i Btibyat 
H » ; Juret Ar 


Jezra at Deir 1 
eUHarf J ' 


I \ j* •• I aurec xi 

Ruweiset cl-Balut bji^i . 

el-Mu/.eiri'ah 

Ilarat Ilauizeh | Arsuu 


el-iMuzciri*ali 
Marat llauizeh 
el-Mugbavik 
Kutiileh 
Has el-IIarf 


j esh-Shiinieiseli 
t'sjluj el-Biikleh 
< — j Deir Khun a 
; Has el-Metn 




tOJL!l 

^J~\J 



~ ,, j el-Ma’den 


Kubeiyi'a 

^ Kiirtadliah 


el-Mu'eisirah 

el-Kusaibeh 


esh-Sliebbaiiiyeh 

iU'Lwll Zendukah 


el-Khureiyibeh 

Bzibd in 


el-Kul'ah 

Sulima 


Hunimana 

el-'Arbaniyeh 

yM 

Falughah 

4i^li cl-Kimeiyi.seh 
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Tershish 

Bukfeiya 


Kefr Sclvviin 

el-Muheiditch 


Biskinta 

* b.-/ .1 csh-Shuwcir 


Btughriii 

Bmeryam 


(;1-Mer<y 

es-Sef'ila 

iLUl 

el-Mutein 

Bhannis 


Mesliikha 

et-Tubsheh 


Zer’un 

Ka’a Furcin 

^ .. Wady cl-’Arash 

Buk’atheh 


cl-Khinsluirah 

el-Ka*kur 


"Ain es-Sufstif 


* 


. ** Belluneh 


"Ain es-Sindiyancli 

j • 

B’abdat 

Zebbugliah 


- Sakiet el-Miisk 

<C*3b*9 

Benininiana 

Dik cl-Muhtly 


Beit Miry 

^ Deir el-Kurah 

4*1jsJ1 jJ j 

(l-Mansuriyeh 

Deir er-Ruglim 

yy 


J Mar Isha’ya 

^L’’0 

c‘l-i\Tuktillis 


j Mar Musa 

jU 

Rumieh 

MAr Yusuf 

Lii ' 

(‘1-Kubbariyeli 

Mar Elyas 


Beit Sliebub 

Mar Yohauna 


XII, Aklim c 

d-Kesrawaii, Northeast of Beirut; 

the chief seat of the Maronitcs. 

Zuk Miisbah 

!"Ain Tiirah 


Zuk Mckiiyil 

Jt'.^ \J*J i ita 

\.. 

GhMir 

Der'un 


Tabiirja 

Kefr Dhibyaii 


Serba 

b Feitiruu 



Vulg. el-Muhaiteh, Vulg. ’Anturali, 

VOL. III. n 
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CB. 

'Aramun 


Harisah 


Ghuzir 

J-j^ 

Bzumniar 

j'^J 

Shenen'ir 

... A 

’Ain Warkah 


Ghusta 

Ik.^ 

Kureiin 

Sahl ’Alrna 


Jhneh 


Dcir el-LuAveizeh 


Deir ’Alma 


^Ajeltuii 

Kofr Akkab 


Judeideh 

Kcfur 


Bkirky 


Jebel Shebruh 


XIII. 

El-Fetuh, North of Kesravvan. 

el-BawAr 


1 el-Ghinch 
etc. 


XIV. Belad Jebeil, . Around Jebeil. 

Jebeil 

1 

1 Ghiibaleh 

4)U 

’Am Shit 


Fughal 

Jlii 

Hadhliii 


Wad)'^ Fcdar 


Ham at 

CUlr-cl^ 

Deir el-Benat 

jij 

Mabadat 


Bmiilsa 


Husarat 


Wady ’A ill Jcdid 


Wady ’Alamat 


! Bhadidiit 


Ilumar Sughir 


Kef Lin 


Humar Kebir 

jUj>- 

’Abidat 

el-Burbarah 

1 • 

Hakil 

Meifiik 


Nejefat 

j 

1 

j BiirJ er-Iiilian 


cl-Munsif 


Ghurzuz 

Jv/ 

XV. BelaU el.Batrfin, . North of Jebeil. 

el-Batruli 


' Scmar Jebeil 




Bijjeh 
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Jaj 

trV 

Terrataj 


Duma 


el-'Akurah 


Tenntirin 


Kefr Hay 


’Abrin 


Bjederfil 


Sunit 


Halta 


Asia 


Bkiismeiya 


Kefr Halda 


Beshtudar 


Yarita 

WjV. 

Haradiii 



’Abd Allah 


Kefr Suleiman 

jsSt 

Addeh 

S>>\ 

Reis Kiddeh 


Kefr Khullus 


’Arnau 


Ma’d 

Museilibah 


Mar Elyas 


BshMch 

Lahfit 

aJI:;.. 

er-Nuriyeh 

Kefr Ilata 

Keftun 


Shelala 

Btaburah 

el-Hardin 

Kefur 

Dcir Hub 

lli 


XVI. Ez-Zflwieh, 


East of Tanibulus, around Jebel Turbul. 
(No List.) 


XVII. Jibbet el-Muneitirah, ‘V^T- East "f Jebeil, near 

tlie summit of the mountain. 

Mciruba 

Afka Akluk 

cl-’Akurah el-Muneitirah 

Ilajula 

XVIII. El-Kurah, . South of Tarabulus, along the coast and 

on the mountain. 

1. Ei-KOirah et-Tahta, Lower el-Kurah. 

I Kusr Kahil 
Nukhleh 

n 2 


Bjurah 

Keftin 
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[B. 

Bturran 


Bdibhon 


'Ansadik 


Bersa 


Dilleh 

Jj 

lias Meska 

Deir Natur 


Btermerin 


Mar Sarkis 


cl-Kalhat 


Fra 


Burgliuneli 


Belmend, 


Enfeh 

&ij\ 

Deir Mar Ya*k6b jUo ..O 

cl-Kulmdn 


1 Deir Bekeftin 


2. El-Kurali el-F6ka, liyl' 

1 Upper cl-K 

VI rah. 

Kcsba 


Baba 


Kefr 'Aka 


Beziza 


Kcfr SarCin 


Dhr Baashtar 


’Amyua 


cl-Mejdol 


Kcfr Hazir 


Dar Bshemzin 


Bsernia 


Slieka 


’Aba 


cl-Mojdayil 


XIX. Jibbct 

Bshcrreli, 

the summit of 

. Southeast of Taralmius, near 

the mountain. 

Tirza 

; U! 

1 Mozraat Abu Sab 

cl-Met’ul 


ol-IIaditli 

Hasron 


K till at 

Diman 


Bez’un 

Bslicrreli 


Deir Kanobin, j 

Buka’a Keffa 


Korin Scddeli 


Deir Hantura 


Ehdcn 


Sib’il 


Zu^iarta 

Nilia 


Kasheiya 

Mar Tadrus 
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I. ARABIC NAMES AND WORDS. 

II. ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, ANTiaUITlES, ETC. 
HI. PASSAGES OE SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED. 




INDEX I. 


ARABIC NAMES AND WORDS. 


Names beginning with J^cit and Kefr are in every case to be 
sought under these words. In resjxict to names beginning with 
13ir^ Deh\ Rds^ Tidl, and the like, the arrangement is not so 
uniform; and some of them will be found under tlie second part of 
the name. 

The object of this Index is, to give the Arabic orthography of the 
Arabic names and words occurring in the Text and Notes ; usually 
M'ith the signification, where one is known. Hence the reference to 
pages is not always full ; the more important passages only being 
cited, where a name appears more than once. Yet it is sufficiently 
full to serve as a (kmeral Index for all the Arabic words and names 
of places, mentioned in the body of tin? work. 


A’anch « aid.' ii. 323. 

'Ababideh Arabs, i, 163. 

el-'Abbad Av. ii. 308. 

el-’Abbadin jC^!^ . Ar. ii. 308. 

'Abdeh Gr. ’E^oSa Ehockt,] 

i. 287. 


Abu Ilailezon W' 

{A snails." i. 57 . 

Abu Jeradeh . ii. 586. 

Abu Kusheibeh ii. 

529. 

Abu Nnsir^^^j iii. 184% 274?. 


'Abeithiran i. 60. 

Abil, see Ibol. 

Abu el-Aswad ‘ thr 

black.’ iii. 4 d 1 . 


I Abu Nujeim . ii. 171. 

183. 

! Abu Nuseirj-.^ . ii. 308. 

! ■ • . \ i» 

I Abu Nuteighiijch * - • y ] 


Abu el-’Auf iii. 82, j 

83 . 80 . I Abu Mudhy j:'* i. ^15. 

Abu Dls ^\. ii. 101. j Alui Miis’ful jj\. i. l.'il. 

Abu Glifisli . i. 3G5. : Abu llashiil -A-A j . ii. ,553. 


n ■!< 
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ARABIC INDEX. 


Abu Rctenuit ^1. i. 279. 

Abu Sliebban ii. 628. 

Abu Shukheidim . ii. 

133. 

Abu Shusheli 4-1^ iii. 285. 

Abu Suweirah > dim. 

‘ picture.’ i. 74*. 95. 216. 232. 
Abu Teraifoh i** 616. 

Abu Till ‘ father of 

claj.’ i. 272. 

Abu Tulhha y\, ii. 663. 

Abu ’Olejan ^A, i. 562. 

Abu Yaiiiin ^A. ii. 308. 

Abu Za’bel *A. i. 63. 

Abu ZeitCin ii. 510. 

’Abud . iii, 25. 

’Abudiyeh ‘service.’ ii. 

323. 

cl-Abwcib , for > 

dim. of ^ door.’ i. 228. 
cI-Abyad ‘ white.' i. 288. 

iii. 371. 410. 

’Adas Heb. Gen- 

tiles.’ i. 246. 

» l-’Adhbeh <UAx 1^. i. 261. 

’Adlan iii. 411. 

el-’Adwarri^lj*^*!!. Arabs, ii. 274. 
’Adweiriban iii, 264. 

el-’Afuleh AjSJtW. iii. 163. 181. 

’ Afflibala , Lat. Forbelat. iii. 

^177. 


Ahbek ii. 342. 

el-Ahmarj.4h5»-i!\, ‘red.’ ii. 304. 
Ahmed i. 322. 

cl-Ahsy ii. 488. 555. 

el-Ahtha i. 91. 

Ailah Aj], Heb. ri?\S Elatk. i. 

251, 252. 

el-'Ain ^fountain.’ i. 225. 

280. 


’Ain Abiis 


93. 

’Ain ’Arik 

ii 

. 121. 

’Ain cl-Barideh 

‘cold 

spring.' 

iii. 276. 


’Ain cl-Bui 

'a k c«» ^ ^ 

• iii. 

414. 



’Ain Jalud 


167. 

’Ain Jalut 


F. of 

GoliatJi.’ 

iii. IflS. 



’Ain el-Kanterah 
414. 


’Ain Karim ii. 141. 

157. 

’Ain Mahil iii. 209. 

’Ain el-Meiyiteh 

‘dead fountain.’ iii. 167. 

’Ain ( l-Mudauwarah 

‘ round spring.’ iii. 283. 291. 
’Ain Shems , Jl( h> 

nvth^shemesh, i. 37. 

iii. 17. 

’Ain Jidy Heb. P? 

Hf* FjU-gedi ; ‘fountain of tlio 
kid.’ ii. 214. 


' Burckh. ; wrong. 
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'Ain Siiria iii. 80. 

'Ain et-Tin iii. 287. 

291. 

’Ain et-Tineli iii. 371 > 

372. 

’Ain Warkali iii- 460. 

’Ain ez-Zcitun iii- 

366. 

cl-’ Aj arinich . A r. i i. 308. 

el-Ajcibcii i. 222. 

’Ajjch iii. 150. 

'7\jjurj^cvjii . ii. 351. 

’Ajlaii Heb. Eglon. 

ii. 392, 

’Ajlvai ii. 121. app. 162. 

’Ajrani i- 121. 

cl-Ajran - iii. 362. 

s9 

’Ajrud i. 65. 

cl-’Akabah ‘the tlesccni, 

steep declivity.’ i. 253. 
cl-Akhdar ‘ the green.’ 

i. 125. 

’ A k i r j‘ , ‘ barren .’ i. 121, 

’Akir JiU, Hob. P^ Ehron, Gr. 
'AKKapeov, liat. Accarou. iii. 23. 

’Akka Heb. *12)5? Acco. iii- 
189. 231. 

’Akkar jliCi: . iii, 456. Jipp. 182. 
’Akrabeh Gr. "AKpa,^^dvj 

Lat. Acrahi, iii. 103. 
cl-Aksa ‘the farthest.' 

Mosk. i. 439. 


el-’Al JUll, Heb. Eleakh. 

ii. 278, 

’AleikiU CjIs^c, Sing. ’Alciky 
Arabs, i. 198. 

'Alim or Glialim not 

Heb. oW Elim. i. 100. See 
Ghurundel. 

’Allar cl-F6ka ^ the 

upper.’ ii. 340. 

’Aly es-Sughir iii- 

377. 

cl-’Alya ‘ tbe upper.’ ii. 

12.5. 

el-’Amarah ‘^building.’ i. 

96. 

(‘1-’ Aniari n • Arabs, ii. 39 1 . 

Amatah ^w«l, Gr. *AfAa6ov<; Ama- 
thus. ii. 305. 

’Ambek i. 563. 

cl-Amir Ar. ii. 308. 

’Amlcli i. 359. 

’Aniinar es-Saliinch ‘UJLJl * 
i. 561. 

cl-’Ammarin Ar. ii, 

554. 

’Aniraii Sing. 'Amrany 

Arabs, i, 248. 

cl-’Aniry i- 288. 

el-’Amud ‘the column.’ 

i, 386. 

’Aniuria \\ jy^* ii** 

’A in was f fl*'* E/x//,aou^, 

‘A/Ajbcaoi;?, Emmans. ii- 364, 365. 
iii. 30. 
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ARABIC INDEX. 


*Anab Hcb- Anah. ii. 

' 194, 195. 

’Anabeli tULz. iii, 30. 

’Anata Hcb. niniV Ana- 

tliotlu ii. 109. 

el-’Anazeh Arabs, ii. 584. 

el-*Ankebiyeli 1 i. .53. 

(4 - ’Ankebiyeh cl -’Ateshaneli 
Hhc dry.’ i. 

58 .^ 

cl - 'Ankcbiych cr - Reiyaiicli, 

5 Hhc wet.’ i. .57. 
Aiisairiycli viilg. for 

Nusairiyt?hj (|. v. 
cl- A nsariych . iii. 4 1 1 . 

Aiisury i. 57. 

cl-’Arabali ‘rapid river;’ 

but here from Hcb. ‘plain, 
desert.’ i. 240. ii. 599. 

’Arad S'jjz, Hcb. Arad. ii. 

473. 620. 

’Araif cn-Nakali , 

dim. ‘ crest of a female camel.’ 

i. 263. 272. 

d-A’raj , ‘ lame.’ iii. iJOl. 

’Arak ‘wine-spirit, Arrak.’ 

ii. 444. 

’Arak el-Ghufir iJI;^ * 

83. 

’Arak el-Menshiych 
ii. 369. 


'Arakes-Suweidan jt/i. 

ii. 392. 

’Aranch iii. 157. 160. 

cl-’Ar’ar ‘juniper.* Heb. 

ii. 506. 

’ Ar’arah , Hcb. Aroer. 

ii. 618. app. 170. 
el-Arba*iu ‘the forty.’ 

i. 159. iii. 305. 

Ard ‘low plain.* Heb. 

earth, iii. 237. 

el-*Areijeh ii. 204. 

cl-’Arish i. "A94. 561. 

563. 

’Arkid) ‘defile.’ ii. 344. 

Arnutieh (L^yj\, iii, 77. 

’Arrab(‘h id. 150. 

’Arrub ii. 185. 

Arsul • iii, 46, 47. 

’Ariibbdneh 4}^^. iii, J58. 
el-’Arus ‘the bride.’ iu 

495. 

el-’Asas ! , ii. 120. 

cl-Aslihal) ‘ the gray.’ i. 

247. 256. 

j ’Ashiir jy^. iii. 383. 

’Asifia iii. 195. 

’Askuliin Heb. 

Askdon. ii. 368. 

’Asluj ii. 621. 

Aswan Sycnc. i. 28. 

el-’Asy Iliv. Oronles. iii. 

461. app. 144. 174 . 


Iiurckh. 


; the J is wrong. 
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'Asy&n Heb. Ezio7t. 

i. 251, 

’Atakali i. 63. 70. 

'Atiira \j ^^9 Heb. Alaroilu 

ii. 125. 314, iii. 80. 

Athal Jl5l See Thai. i. 103. 

el-Athileh i. 60. 

'Athlit iii. 405. 

el-’ Atiyeh < gift/ i. 562. 

’Attariis ii. 306. 

'Attir Heb. Jattir ? ii. 
194. 625. 

cl-’ Au jell perhaps for 

« crooked,’ i. 283. 560. 

ii. 304, iii. 47. 56. 

Aulad Sa’id Ar. i. 53. 

197. 

Aulad Suleiman | 

Arabs, i. 199. 

’Aulam Hr. Ov\x[A(a% Ulama, 

iii. 219. 

Aurushlim Heb. 

Jerusalem, i. 380. 

'Awarimeh Sing. ’Ariniy 

Arabs, i. 197. 

’Aweibid dim. ^worship- 

per.* i. 57. 60. 

’Awerta iii. 94. 

*Ayiin el-’Abbasy 
iii. 301. 316. 

’Ayvin Musa ‘foun- 

tains of Moses.’ i. 90. 

^ Burckh. ; wrong. 

Burckh. t’Ai.uLul^ ; wrong. 


el-' Azazeh ii. 358. 364. 

el-’Azazimeh Sifig. ’Azza- ^ 

my Ar. i. 274. 

el-’Aziriyeh Bethany^ rel. 

adj. fern, from Lazarus. 

ii. 102. 

’Azniut iii. 102. 

B. 

Ba’albek iii. ‘274. 447. 

app. 143. 

Btlb ‘ gJ^to, door.’ i. 386, 

387. 

Bab cn-Niisr^^^ ^-^V> ^ g^ite of 
victory.’ i. 55. 

cl-Baharat Ar. ii. 308. 

el-Bahr ‘the sea.’ i. 542. 

Bakhshish ‘ a present.* 

Turkish. 

Ba’lin ii. 368. 

el-BaliVa ‘pond.’ iii. 76. 

Baiiias Hr. IXavid;^ Pa- 

ncas, iii. 347. 358. 
el-Barid ‘the cold.* iii. 161. 

cl-Baruk iii. 429. 

Batihah ^ow tract liable 

to be overflowed by streams.’ 

iii. 303. 305. 

Bauriii (j-.jy* bi. 94. 
d-Bawaty ’• 

^ JJurckli. ‘V.-ly-' ; *1“-' ^ is wrong. 
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el-Beda* ‘ novelty.* i. 559. 

Bedawin* Sing. Bedawy 

From collect. Bedu 
properly ‘ desert.’ 

Bedu jA.», ^ a desert ;* collect. ‘ dc- 
sert-moij/ Bodawin. ii. 4*89. 
el-Bedun Ar. ii. 535. 558. 

el-Beida * the white.* iii. 

493. 

Beinat Hob. nnn2i Bero- 

iltali ? Gr, Bv^/jutoV) Beruius. iii. 
436—447. 

Reisan ; Heb. n'3 B^th- 

shean, iii. 163. 174. 216. 

Beit 'Alfa U.£ ii. 369. 

Beit 'Ainun ii- 186. 

Beit ’Alain ii. 403. 

Beit 'Ainreh ii. 629. 

Beit ’Atab ii. 338. 

Beit 'Auwa iii* 10. 

Beit Daras ii- 369. 

Beit Dejan Heb. 

pn Beth-Dagon. iii. 30. J02. 
Beit ed-Din Comm. 

Bteddin iii. 429. 

Beit Dirdis , ^ j ,. ii. 384. 

Beit Dukkah ii- 141. 

Beit EIlu^J iii. 66. 

Beit 'Euan iii- 6,5. 

Beit Far iii. 21. 

Beit FVjjat ii* 171. 

fteit b^rik iii. 102. 


Beit Fiisl ii. 342. 

Beit Hanina iii. 67, 

68 . 

Beit Hanun ii* 371. 

Beit Hebriin, sec Hebrun. ii. 45(j. 
Beit Hiiriun, sec Beit Hanun. 

Beit Iba U;1 iii. 137. 

Beit Iksa ii. 141. 

Beit Imrin iii* 119. 

Beit In, see Beitin. 

Beit Jala IV i- 322. ii. 

322. 

Beitel-Ji'inal JUavS^ ‘house 

of camels,’ iii. 17. 

Beit Jibril uV-T IE4>* 

^snaj Gabriel, ii. 3(51. 

B(4t Jibriii Gr<!* 

liairoyd^pciy Bvtogahl'd^ ii. 355» 

361. 395. 405. f 

Beit Kad iii. 1-57. 

Beit Lahm ‘ Iioiise of 

flcsii i’ ii(k on^ n'3 nkhkhem, 

‘ house of bread,’ i. 322. ii. 

159. 

Beit Lid wO iii. 137. 

Beit Mirsim iii- 6. 9. 

Beit Miry iii- 44L f 

Reit cl-Mukdis c:-,;’. 

Jerusalem, i. 380, 

Roit Nubala Het), 

Nchalkit ? iii. .30. 

Beit Nettif 
iii. 16. 


ii. 341. 
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Beit N&bah <4^ • iii. Bl'. 

Beit Nusib u. U‘ > . Heb. 
Nezib. ii. 3M-. 404.. iii. 
\% 13 . 

Beit er-llbsh ti-w . iii. 6. 

Beir Sahiir ci-^. ii. 137. 

139.171. 

Beit Siifafa UU-^p u::^. ii. 156. 
Beit Surik . iii* 65. 

Belt Ta'iriar ii. 159. 
Beit Ula . ii. 342. 

Beit LJlia • iii. 386. 

Beit Unimar^^ ii. 401. 

i i 

Beit Unia (^j^) • ii* 

133. 135. 

Beit ^Ur Ilcb, ph n>3 
Bdh-horon. iii. 59. 

Beit Uzin iii* 137* 

Ikita . iii. 93. 

Beitiii Heb. D»3 Bethel. 

ii. 120. 128. 
jj^lad ‘district.* 

Bolad Besharali Sij , iii. 

346. 374. app. 136. 

BMat ‘ a Hat rock.’ iii. 94. 

108. 

Bclbcis . i, 5 i. 

Beled . ‘ town, village.’ 

Bclinas i‘i* ^60, 361. 

cl-Belka. UUl. ii. 653. app. 167. 
Bellan Jii . i. 308. 
el-Benat ‘the daughters.* 

i. 129. 

Bcnat Ya’kob 


‘ daughters of Jacob.* iii. 296. 
310. 361. . # 

el-Beneiyat Ar. i, 274. 

Beni Hamideh . Ar. 

ii. 308. 

Beni Hasan Ar. ii. 

308. 

Beni Hemad . ii. 476. 

Beni Nairn Caphar 

Barucha. ii. 187. 189. 554. 

Beni Siikhr L5^'* Ar. ii. 

308. 554. 

Beni Wascl i. 199. 

Benit u:^ iii. 339. 355. 

Berah ‘open desert.* i. 122. 
Bereikut , Heb. p'J? Be- 

Tcichuh'^ ii. 189. 

Berfilya . iii. 57. 

Berkusich . ii. 368. 

el-Besatin ‘ the gar- 

dens:* i. 53. 

Besharali ‘ glad tidings.* 

Comp. Heb. i. 50 . 61. 

Bessuni iii. 237. 

Betras Or. n£T/j«,', St. 

Peter, iii. 56. 469. 
cl Bcyad jj^l^', ‘ whiteness.* iii. 

38 k 

cl-Beyanch J i. 268. 

cl-Beyudli ii. 472. 

Biddu ii. 133. 141. iii. 66. 
Bint Jcl eil hi* *372. 


1 Burckh. 
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Bir el-Biitr ‘ well of de- 
testation/ i. 60. 

Bir Kulidhia 

Bir Nebiila . ii. 137. 14?1. 
Bir es-Seba* ^ , Heb. 

-IN2 Beersheba, i. 300. 

Bir Selhub . ii. 202. 

Bir cs-Saniiriyeh iii. 

107. 

Bir Suweis {j ^\ ^ ‘ well of 
Suez/ i. 66. 

Bir ez-Zeit ‘w'ellof 

oil/ iii. 79. 

el-Bireli Heb. Beer, or 

Beer of It, ii. 130. 132. 

iii. 76. 

el-Biroiii , ‘ two wells.’ i. 

283. 288. 

Birkch, Birket ^ pool, tank/ 
i. 53. 483—489. 

Bittir^r^'. ii. 324,325. 

Bizaria iii* H I- 

Btcddin, see Beit ed-Din. 

j 

Budrus iii. 30. 

Bugliabigh ‘shallow wells/ j 

i. 128. 163. j 

cl-BfikaV^U-l'. Heb. nyp3, < val- 1 
ley, deep plain.’ iii. 344. 447. 
app. 140. 

el-Buk’ah Mow plain/ iii. 

' 264. 


Bilkkar ii. 401. 

Bulus , Gr. Tlai/Xo^, St. Paul. 

ii. 343. iii. 17. 

el-Buradan . ii. 362. 

cI.Burak , ‘ reservoirs.’ i. 

321. ii. 164. 

el-Burajineh j^\ , iii. 435. 

el-Bureij dim. ‘tower/ ii. 

364. 

Burcir ii. 370. 386. 

el-Burj ‘ castle,* Germ. 

Bim/y Gr. irvpyoq. iii. 7. 57. 
Biirj el-Burajineli 

iii. 435. 

Burj Keis . ii. 342. 

Burin, see Baurin. 

cl-Burk , ‘ lightning/ i. 119^ 

J 

Burka . ii. 118. iii. 149. 
el-Burka* ‘the veil’ 

231. _ 

el-Burkein . i. 563. > 

Burkin iii. 159. 

' J 

el-Busaireli dim. of 

Busrah, Heb. n*lV3 Bozrah. ii. 
570. 

el-Biitahy ii. 514. 

Butasheh twjUaJ. iii. 18. 

Butlihat . i. 266. 

Butm jJaJ, Pistacea Terebinthus. 

i. 307. iii. 15. 

el-Biittauf iii. 189. 237. 




* Burckh. * 
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el-Buweib dim. ‘ door.’ 

ii. 493. 

el-Buweirideh dim. ‘ the 

cold.’ ii. 503. 

Bzumm^r iii. 462. 

D. 

Dahab Heb. '‘7 Di- 

Zahab, i. 217. ii. 600. 
ed-Daliariyeli < the eter- 

nal.’ i. 387. 

ed-Dtilieh Wine.’ iii. 307. 

Dameh iii. 237. 

cd-Damur j^r<\s\\^ Gr. Tai^vpa;, 
AafAovpai;j Timii/ras^ Damoiiras, 

iii. 432, 433. 

Duniyiil Daniel, 

iii. 56. 

Dar el-Humra ‘ red 

court.’ i. 59. 559. 

Dar el-Kamar Comm. 

Deir el-Kamr. iii. 343. 347- 
Dar Kanon iii. 386. 

ed-Daron Heb. 0^, Gr. 

Aa/j&' x, Lat. Daroma. ii. 375. 
ed-Daumeh i. 314. 

Daumch <v^J, Gr.’ESoi^.aa Eduma, 
iii. 103. 

ed-Dawfiimeh 4 Uj^jaJV ii. 400. 
cd-Dawa*irah Arabs, ii. 

242. 

Debbet eu-Niisb i. 

110 . 

Debbet er-llamleh tojj 

‘plain of sand.’ i. 112. 


Deburieli Heb. JDa- 

herathf Gr. dia^Bipd. iii, 210. 229. 

cd-Deir^JAl^, < convent.’ i. 139. 

Deir Abu Dha’if y\ jJ 

iii. 157. 

Deir Abu Mesh’al 
ii. 133. iii. 58. 66. 

Deir Abu Torj^ y \ i. 408. 
Deir el-’Asl iii, (], 

Deir ’Atiyeh iii. 461. 

Deir Bezi’a j!,^* iii. 66. 

Deir Diwan or Deir Dib- 

wan ii. 118. 312. 

Deir Dubban ^ — of a 

fly.’ ii. 353. 421. 

Deir Esneid ii. 371. 

Deir Ghtizul iii. 157. 

Deir el-Hawa ‘C. of the 

air.’ ii. 326. 340. 342. 

Deir el-Hatab id, 

95. 102. 

Deir Ibn ’Obcid - 1 ii. 

159. 

Deir Jerir jl'^^ ii. 122. 

Deir el-Kaddis Modistus 
, i. 408. 

Deir Kadis ^p. ii. 133. iii. 

66 . 

Deir el-Kamr, see Dar cl-Kamar. 
Deir el-l^urah j-p\ iii. 441. 
Deir Main ^p. iii* 58. 

Deir Mur Saba ii. 

26. 21 


1 Burckh. tWti* 
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Deir Samit iii. lO. 

Deir Sheraf < iii. 138. 

^ Deir es-Sidd t). ii. 109. 

Deir Tureif iii. 30. 

Deir Ycsin ii. 141. 

ed-Deirat ii. 201. 

Delata iii. 356. 

ed-Delhcniiyeli iii. 264. 

Deniia iii. 218. 
ed-Dera’ah ii. 231. 

Derb ‘road.* 

Derb el-Ban -^4'* 

Derb el-Haj ‘ pilgrim 

road.* i. 53. 

Derejeh ‘ steps.’ ii. 244. 

Derusieh ii. 342. 

cd-Dcruz Druzcs. Sing. 

cd-Derazy iii. 466. 

edh-Dliafary i. 105. 

Dhaher el-’Ainr iii. 

273. 

cdh-DIiaiyikah ‘ narrow- 

ness.’ i. 256. 

Dhaneh Gr. 0aya Thana, 

ii. 571. 

Dhiban T)\hon, 

ii. 679. ^ . 

j^hikrin d* ^62. 

edh-Dhoheriyeh abstr. 

^:noon.’ i. 308. 311. ii. 194. 

iii. 5. 


Dhuheiry Arabs, i. 197. 

edh-Dhiillam ii. 473. 

edh-Dliiilul ^ error.’ i. 112. 

218. 

j 

Dhurah — D. esh-Shamy 
, « Syrian Dhurah,* Maize. 
D. es-Scify ‘ Summer 

Dhurah,* Millet, ii. 292, 293. 

Dibs ‘ syrup of grapes ;* 

Ileb. honey, ii. 442. 

Diflch (^lij). Neriiim 

Oleander, ii. 509. iii. 284. 412. 

cd-Dilbeh i. 313. 

Heb. Damascus ; usually 

called esh-Shani. iii. 447. 
Dimreh ii. 371. 
ed -Dir well i. 320. 

Doghry Turkish, ‘ straight 

ahead.* iii. 10. 

j Dom Species of Palm ; also 

I the Lote-tree. i. 238. ii. 210. 

{ed-Duhy iii. 162. 171. 

217. 

Duk Greek Aw/c, Dock, ii. 

308, 309. 

Dukah iii. 304, 305. 

Dukkiin ‘ shops.’ iii. 431* 

Dura Heb. AdorWh 

Gr. **ASwpa, ASpoCf Adora^ 
iii. 2. 

Du rah, see Dhurah. 
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E. 

! 

el-’Ebry Heb. 

Hebreto, iii. 101. 

Ebsainbal Gr. -TroXtc. 

Burckh. ii. 531<. 

’Eddis ii- 370. 

Ehdeib . ii. 173. 

Eliteim . Ar. ii. 308. 

Eloaleh, see cl-Al. 

Eljy ii- 513. 

Elteif/’k^y^ i. '238, 256. 

Elyas Heb. jE'/^V/A/ 

Greek ’IJX/ctc Juliets, i. 323. 
el-Eiiraz ii. 193. 

Emir^^^l, ‘ ])rinee.’ 

Emir Besliir . iii. 130. 

J" ' v- 

app. 187. 

Eiiisliash corrupted for 

fJ:XL^y ‘water-pits.’ i. 63, 65, 

S66, 272. 

Enddr^^j^ji, Heb, Eh- 

dor. iii. 218, 225. 

Erha ii. 315. 

Eriha Uvjl Heb. in'n% 

Jericho, ii. 279. 
cl-E.-ta i. 2(51. 

EschVl Heb-TiTO’S Ash- 

V 

dod. ii. 368. 

cl-’Eslirali ‘ W' of soci- 

alness.’ i. 58. 

el-’Esh-sheh iii. 301. 

Heb. nVW Job. i. 

191. 


el-Ezbekiyeh i- 11- 

F. 

Falimeh ‘a coal.’ iii. 150. 

el-Fa’iya ii- 476, 615, 

616. 

Fakhr ed-Din ‘glory 

of judgment.’ iii. 199. 
cl-Fidujy ii- 369, 392, 

121 . 

el-Farali ‘ I'^ouse.’ ii. Ill, 

112, 288. 

Faras cl-.Iun(ly (j-Js, 

' soldier’s horse.’ i. 59. 
el-Fari’a ii- 301. iii. 

101 . 

Fedu^j^i, ‘redemption.’ i. 269. 
Feifeli . ii. 189. 

j Feiraii i. 125, 171, 186. 

I Fclliih - 1 ‘ “ cultivator,’ 

; Fellahin | ‘ cultivators,’ 

tillers of the soil. 

; Fendeli v^i, ‘a subdivision.’ i. 
231. 

Fendekumieh > G'l . 

IltiTrtfvw/ita Pentacomia. iii- 
150. 

Fora’ i. 217, 218. 

el-Feranj ii. 125. iii. 11. 

Forashatcsh-Sliih^,^!^ 

i. 563. 

cl-Fcrush ‘ the plateaus.* 

i. 218. 


1) Burckh. *1 and 2) Burckh. ; wrong. 

VoL. Ill 
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el-Feshkhah • i*** 250, 

252 . 

Fik . iii. 262, 34*5. 
el-FikrcIi . ii. 494*, 587, 

590. 

Firdeh . Tax. ii. 93. 

el-F6ka ‘the upper.’ 

cl-Fostat tllju-.A!U Cairo, i. 
40. 

el-Fudhly Ar. i. 268. 

Fukin • ii* 

Fuku’a ^iii • ii** 

el-Fideli ‘a bean.’ iii. 176. 

el-Furci’a ^.^A!\« i* 189, 215. 
ol-Fureidi.^ ^^X^A!U dim. C)^ 
/ M-.jJj Ileb. Paradise. 

^ .j 

Frank Mountain, ii. ]()9. 
Furkha * iii* 82, 83. 

el-Furn ^^A!U ‘ of the oven.’ 
i. 58. 

el-Fiisail. ^IjLaAlU Cr. <T>acr«,/X/^> 
Phasaelis. ii. 304, 305. 

Fustak ; . Pistacia. ii. 211. 

el-Futeis ^^LA!U i* 296. 

el-Fuwar ^\^A!U ii- 116, 288. 

G. 

Gaza, see Ghiizzeh. 

Ghafir^^AA? Flnr. ^^AA • *• 196, 
204. 

el-Ghaidherah ^ • i* 264, 
265. 

el-Gliamr ‘aqua multa.’ 

.5: ii. 581, 597. 


el-Ghar j ‘laurel.’ ii. 185, 
203. 

j 

Gharbun • i* *^4, 58. 

el-Gharib ‘camel’s hump,’ 

i. 163, 306. ii. 588, 615. 

el-Ghaul J^a! 1 ‘ evil spirit.' iii, 

14. 

el-Ghawarineh 43 j\^AI 1 > Sing. 

from^^AlU ‘inhabitants 
of the Ghor.’ ii. 221, 280, 489. 
iii. 305, 307. 

el-GIiazich iUjU!^* iii* 415. 
el-Glior^^A!l > ‘along valley be- 
tween two mountains.’ i. 224. 

ii. 488, 490, 595. 

el-Gliubey i. 266. 

el-Gliiibsheh .1 .‘ X, y a ! ^ * i- 139. 
el-Ghiidhaghidh . JALsAIU ‘ di“ 

minutions.’ i. 267. 
el-Ghudhah iUAl^ ii* 498^' ^ 
Ghiidhir ^ corruptio||fef 

‘])ool, stagnum.’ i.'^S. 
el-GIiinlhyan .,L.c 2 A!'j“ 

Pzlo?i? i. 251, 268. 
Ghudiiy iii. 435. 

(4-Ghufr ^AA! > ‘ toll.’ ii. 9.3. 
el-Gliiijar^^^Al V iii* 342, 3.53. 
(‘l-Ghurab , ‘ the raven-' 

i. 476. 

el-Ghiirabeh iii. 82. . 

Ghurbeh A. i. 128. 

t 

Gluireir y^* Burckli. i.^ 266, 
564. 




1) Burckh.^/^1 ; wrong. 


2 ) Burckh. 
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Ghurkiid . i. 96. ii. 253, 494. 
el-Ghurkudch >• 89. 

Ghurundcl Gr.*Apu^or;Xa, 

Arindela. i. 99. ii. 4'9(), 571, 
663, 665, 666. 

el-GhuAvein j dim. Ileb. 

I'!? Am 9 ii. 625. 
d-Ghuweir > dim. of cl- | 

Ghor. ii. 502, 552, 583, 610. 
Gliuziilcli ‘gazelle.’ i. 224. 

Gliiizu ‘ marauding party.’ 

ii. 486. 

Ghiizzeh Hcb. HtV Gaza.i. 

291. ii. 374. 
cl-Gizcli i- 37. 

H. 

ol-Habesliy ‘ tlic Abys- 

sinian.’ i. 218. 

Habbs i. 219. 

ol-H<ici I ) i i i . 5. 

llailfeata Ij'Lw-* di. 376, 382. 
el-Hadith iii. 382. 

Haifa Uj,r^, Gr. 'll</>a, J^phe. 

Sycahiinum, iii. 189, 184. 
el-IIaikibeh i- 271. 

HairAn H<^b. i^'^^UHlranu 

iii. 385. 

Haiwat Sing. Ilaiwy 

• Arabs. Adj. from 

‘ a snake,’ having the same 
letters as lleb. Ilivite. i. 
202, 236, 274. 


el-Haj ^^!l,(Heb.^n), ‘pilgrim 
caravan.’ i. 53, 253, 559. 

Ilajla Hcb. nb^n H’S 

Seth-JIofflah. ii. 268. 

Hajr el-’Alavvy , 

‘ stone of the ’Alawy.’ i. 239. 
Hajr er-Rukkab , 

‘ stone of the riders.’ i. 96. 


Hajr Usdum ‘stone 

of Sodom.’ ii. 206. 

Ilakl Ji^, ‘ field.’ i. 234, 254, 
559. 

Ilalhid, SCO Hulhiil. 

Hamah Heb. Ha- 

ma lk» iii. 456, 461. 

el-IIamam ‘ pigeons.’ 

iii. 250, 279. 

el-Haindli i. 561. 


cl-Hamma • di. 237. 

Haminaih, see Hummani. 
Handlial Cucumis colo- 

ey 11 tines, i. 121. 

Haniieh Anna. ii. 357. 

el-llaram ‘the holy.’ i. 

j 360, 361. 

el-Harain ’Aly Ibn ’Aleim 






.Ls • iii- ■1-6- 


cl-IIarrmiiych > 


the 


robbers.’ iii. 80. 


Ilaramon 

Herrnon. id. 171. 
Harb d 


1) Burckh. or 
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Harun > Heb. Aaron. 

ii. 40, 508. 

el-Hasana 1-. i. 5(53. 

Hash ii. 499, 586. 

Hasbciya iil. 337, 344, 

346. app. 137. 
el-IIasy ii- 389, 391. 

Hasya iii- 46. app. 171, 

173. 

Hatta G:> - ii- 369, 370. 

Hattin , iii. 250. 
cl-HaiuIoIi ‘ circuitous 

path.’ ii. 588. 

Haudela iii- 94. 

Haud Kibriyaii ^\ijS 
^ Cyprian’s trough.’ ii. 324. 
Hauran Hcb. niH Hau- 

ran, Gr. Ahpaylru: AfminUis. 

iii. 336, 355. app. 150. 

Hawara 1 . iii. 93. 


el-Hebahibeh Ar. ii. 

554. 

Ilebrun ,. f leb. JOTe- 

hron, ii. 456. 

Heish . ^ . iii. 345. 
cl-Hcjaya 1 » I ] . Arabs, i. 270. 

ii. 247. 

el-llejjch ‘diploma, deed.’ 

i. 486. 

el-IIelal ‘ lawful.’ i. 

273, 278, 280. 

‘ sweet.’ ii. 254. 
ITeinadet, see Ilurnadet. 
el"Henady Arabs, ii. 

389, 391. 

el-IIcnrudeh Arabs, ii. 

391. 

el-IIonajireh Sing. 

Ilanjcry Ar. i. |75. 

Ilcndaj iii. 370. /.5 

Cl. * 


cl-I Iondis i. 268. ^ 

i cl-Ileiiiia ii. 211. 

Ilcsban Heb. 


riawarah ‘destruction.’ i. 

96, 97. ^ 

el-Iiawazim a Arabs, ii. 

r> > 

584. 

el-ltawcit dim. ‘a string.’ 

i. 127, 163. 

liaweitat Sing. Ha- 

weity i-ol; aclj. Iron, '• “• 

kr,a- > of ‘ 

” i r'l-Ilizniph Jc -1 

String.’ i. 239, 304, 305. ii. | 

553, 554. 


Ileshhon. ii. 278. 

Hibran i. 128, 164. 

: cl-Hijr^2^;kwl- ii- 264. 


I cl-llizmeh ii- HI. 

Hfibin ii. 338. 


1) Burekli. j wrong. 2) Burekh, ; wrong. 

^^Burckh. Ilebabineh ; if this is not a iliffereiit name. 
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el-HSdhera Heb^niisn | Hummus . Vetcluiii. 371. 

mzeroth. i. 222 223. el-IIumr io4. 107, 110, 

Httdhr Sing. 

Hudhry ; Arabs living in towns ' ’ 


and villages, i. S05. ii. 489. 
Hiidhrur ii. 122. 


Hurara Fedan \j^. ii. 


cl-Hufeiry Hums ^^^,Gr.’'E/^£(ra,JE'»jm«. 


ii. 582. 

el-IIufir^^ALl. i. 286. 


iii. 456, 461. app. 174. 

Iliinnanoh (?)• iii. 385. 

Iliirsh Beirut l-;. a* , - 


Iluj ^ ii. 384. T) • '.L 

oV . Ilursh Beirut 

ol-Iluleh ii. 339, 342. ^ ^ 

J ^ 1 ‘ grove of Beirut.’ iii. 436. 

app. 134, 177, 179. i , TT* .^ , 

Iiiiihui Iic!b. b^inbni'J' 


lllliiiiu lieu. ."'I I <!_» I ^ 

fli/wAsia ii. i8(i. 

‘ liebbly desert of — ’ i. 272. 

Ilumudct el-Berlrery el-Husasah • ii* 212, 

i. r>6h 243, 241. 

el-liuniady Ar. i. 268. j Ilusein .. i. 244. iii. 155. 

el-Huniam, sec el-Hamam. eMlusn ‘ fortress.’ i 

rf.Hiuneidy Ar. i. 3 . 1 . 5 . 162 , 1 64. 

i m . • . 


cl-IIusn ‘ fortress.’ iii. 

345. app. 162, 164. 


|;«1 - Humei rawat .1 , 1 

‘ red.’ Flur. i. 260. ' ‘ raven.’ i. 312. 

el-Humeit i- 210. Husn .‘s-Sufiry 

iii. 441. 

el-Huineiviincli ii* 

572. " 

Hununam ^[J^, ‘ batli.’ i. 101, Huwara, sec Hawarah. 

102. (‘1-Huweiniirat • 

Humniam Far’oii 233, 235.^ 

‘ Pharaoh’s bath.’ i. 101. 

Hiininuun esli-Sliefa [mJLW 

‘ bath of Iiealing.’ i. 508: ‘ ' 

el-Hummar Hcb. IKP, ; Keth-^Liachah ? iii. 347. app. 

Asphaltum. ii. 228, 603. 136,137. 

1) Burckh. is . 2 ) jd. and j\ll~ . 3) wrong. 


Iliisn el-Ghiirab 
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IbnGhi^iim Ar.ii.308. 

Ibn Ma’an iii- 250, 

279. 

Ibn ’Omar ii. 359. iii. 


4. 


Ibn Shcdid, soe Shodid. 

Ibn Sukr ^1- i* 108, 120. 
Idhna ij Jl, Gr. ’Ifora Jcdna, ii. 

399, 404, 425. iii. 10. 

Ijnisnia iii. 144. 

Ikhrimm 

£ 

Iksal JL^|, Hei). ribos, rivos, 

Chislodt, C/icsnIfoth ; Gr. ^a- 
XwO Xaloth, iii. 1 82. 

Imam ii« 178. 

Irbid Hob. Arhel^ 

Gr. ’'A()/3i;Xa Arhela. iii. 251, 
281, 282. 

d-’lsawiyoh rd. adj. 

fern, from Jesus, ii. 108. 

’Jsa el-Jerrahy 
i. 355. 


Isma’il 

Isma’in 

Isbmad. ii. 320. 


Hd).bs3:r5ir^ 


el-Jaifeh ‘ concave.* 

i. 279. 

Jaihah «• 116. 

cl-Ja’ilat Ar. ii. 554. 

Jalud Comp. ’Ain Jalud. 

iii. 83, 1G7. 

el-Jami’a ‘ place of as- 

sembly,’ mosk. i. 361, 444. 
Jamus Buffalo, iii. 306. 

d-Janidi ^ . ii. 133. iii. 66. 

; Jaulan Heb. iblS Golan. 

j > 

j Gr. Vav\ti)i''iTic Gaulonitis, iii. 
j 308, .312, 336, 345, 355. app. 
149, 162. 

el-Jauzcli ‘ walnut.’ i. 

154. 

d-Jawribirdi ^ Ar.ii.555. 

J' -> • 

el-Jiizy ii. 553. 

Jeb’a Heb. 37^5 Geha 

Gibcah. ii. 113, 114,^S 
iii. 151. 

Jcb’ali Heb.n3732 Gihe^i* 

ii. 327.'‘ ^ 

j Jebal ‘mountains;’ Heb. 

j bns Gcbaf, Gr. rtfta\r)yb Gebci- 


Isma’iliycdi Sing. Is- 

ma’ily iii- 468. 

Israil , .l,Heb. Israel. 

i. 489. 

el-Ithm ‘ crime.’ i. 2.56. 

J. 

u - 

? hyssop ? i. 1 57, 


hue. ii. 552. 

d-Jebarat c:j\jlje 5 inS\ • Arabs, i. 
275. ii. 385. 

Jebata b’L^, Lat. Gahatha. Aiu 


2«>- k 

J<;b(;il Jjoi:-, Heb. b32 GaM* 


Gr. He/3Xoc Byhlos. iii. 4^^; 
Jebeil Hasan 


< inniiTifsiin nf 4TaKnn-’ 
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el-Jcrrah . ii. 4*76. 


Jebel ‘mount, mountain.* Jerba • iii. 153. 

Jebeliyeh 5^ ‘ mountain- »Turf. 

eers*’ i- 199, 558. el-Jcrrah • in 476. 

Jedireh ii. 137. el-Jerur^^>^)^ . Comp. Heb.'^'lSl 

Jedur Ileb. Gedor. ii. Gerar, i. 278, 279. 

338. el-Jesmaniych Geth- 

Jehair jLlsw- ii. 25 1. ‘ sememe, i. 31-6. 

I 

el-Jehalin el-Jeliu- | Jezirat el - Yehiidiyeh 

liyfih Sing. Jeh% ' di) . i. 72. 

Arabs. 1 . 275. ii. 202, 

cl-Jib , Ileb. livn? Gi- 

Jcliiir 11 . 185. - Jgg^ jgy_ gy_ 


Jib . Ileb. Gi- 

beon. ii. isG, 137. iii. 67- 


Jelieniiani^^J^^^jHeb.n'sn '2, (Jr. j Jil'in \,joo,«:.- iii* 80. 

i'Uvvu, Gehenna, i. 39G, 402. Jifna, see Jufiia. 
el-Jeib ii. ■197, 500, ! Jil’atl, see JelVul. 


el-Jeib ii. 197, 500, ! Jil’atl, see JelVul. 

580, G()2. ; .liljSlia • iii. 81. 

JelTul jULv, Ileb. Gilead. '• jiijt,iei, Heb. b2b2, Gr. 

ii. 213, 30G. I ' ^ ' ... 

„ ^ ; 1 aXyovXiiy Gilgal, in. 47. 

Jelboii , 4 Al^ 5 U<^b. 372v2 (7?7^>or/. ^ .. ^ 

’ - Jimrin ii. 342. 

Jimzu Ileb. Gimzo, 

Jer«i«eh iii, 161. , ... • 

! 111. 50. 

JcwUral, ii. m i 

JenJeh 11. 472 . i c,uh II, lU, I, Oi,- 

Jeiidal i. 59. ! eala, iii. 368. 

Jenin (Ir. Vivaia, Ginaea^ el-Jisr ‘ tlie bridge.’ 

Ileb. En-gaiinim ^^ iii. i Jisr Benat Ya’kob c^lJu 

154, I5.J. ^ /_ I , ‘bridge of the daugh- 

Jennabeh tUl.A£s.. n. 342. | tors of Jacob.’ iii. 361- 

cl-Jerateli ' the gullying.’ ■ el-Jiych iii- 4<31. 

i. 265. ii. 507. i , ,i t ^ ••• 

ii.;312. > -Fubb Jeinn .* n,.426. 

Jerash Gr. lYpacra, G^c- Jubb \ usuf ‘ Jo- 

Tasa, app. 48, 167. soph’s pit.’ iii. 316. 

1) Burckh. the AM is wrong. 2) Abult. 

3) Burckh. ; wrong. 
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Jubbatj^ iii. 

el-Judeideh as) » dim. ‘ the 
new.' iii. 34«7. 

Jufna Ijjt^ , Gr. Fo^m, Fov^m, 
" Gophna; Heb. Ophni? iii. 
77, 79. 

el-Juglulniileli . i. 561. 

Juiieid iii. 137. 

Jurf ‘gully,’ or more pro- 

perly ‘ a bank washed away and 
undermined by a torrent.’ i. 
256. 

*)rf e!-Mukawa 
‘gully of — ’ i. 57. 

*Jurfa . ii. 312. 

Juseir ^ i. . dim. ‘bridge,* ii. 
369. 

K. 

el-Kfi’a , ‘ plain.’ i. 106, 

163. 

Ka'a cl-Baruk a*, i. 

563. 

I^a’a en-Niikl) ^ 

259. 

el-Ka’abineh • Arabs, ii. 

201, 243, 55.3. 

Kabr , ‘ tomb.’ ii. 456. iii. 

239. 

Kabr Ilairan ^jJ > ‘ tomb 

of Hiram,’ Heb. riyn, iii. 385. 
el-Kabu^^Sl , ‘ vault,’ ii. 326. 

Kadita • iik ‘367. 
el-Kady ‘ i”* 382. 


el-Kahirah , ‘ the conquer- 

ing.* Cairo, i. 35. 

Kaid Beg ^ ' C j Aj Vi** 

Kaisariyeh > Gr. Kanra- 

peut, Caesarea, iii. 44. 

Kalawun iik 38. 

Kiina ljU, Heb. iTawa/ 

384. 

Kana el-Jelil JjS^W IjU, Heb; 
njP Kaiiah, Gr. Kara TfjQ Fa- 
\i\mcu: Cana of Galilee, iii, 
194, 204. '' 

Kaneitar i. 129. 

Kanobin Gr. Kon^o/3ior 

Coenohium, iii. 459. 
el-Kashury ‘ sterilis, 

infaustiis.’ iii. 104. 
el-Kasimiyeh 4 iii. 408- 

410. 

Katheriu v Catherine, 
140, 162. 

Kaukab ‘ meteor.’ iii|19& 

! ' ''y 

' Kaukab el-Ilawa 

‘ meteor of the air.’ iii. 177, 
219, 226. 

el-Kaus ‘arrow.’ iii. 14. 

<‘1-Kebir , ‘ the great.’ iii. 

410. 

Kedes Heb. ^7!? 

of Naphtali. iii. 355. 
el-Kefercin ‘ 

i ges.’ ii. 305. 

I Kefiyeh h 92, 239. 


1) Biirckh. Kayt Beg; the t is wrong. 
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Kefr Adan i”- 161. 

Kcfr’Akab . n. 315. 

Kefr Hunch iii. 347- 

Kefr Keiina iii. 204, 

237. 

Kefr KCld j^i^A^j Hr. KciTrap- 
KOTut Caparcotia, iii. 158, 470. 
Kefr Kiillin iii. 94. 

Kefr cl-Lcbad . iii. 

138, 144. 

Kefr Mcnda Uju^A^. iii. 194. 

Kefr Murr AS" ? ‘ bitter.* ii. 
131. iii. 77. 

Kefr Musr A^ iii- ^19. 

Kefr Saba Gr. KcKj^ap- 

ffdftd, Antipatris, iii. 46. 

Kefr Sabt '' iii. 236, 

237. 

Kefr Sol wail ^A^» Heb. 

nbti? Shiloa/i} Gr. ^iXojdp /SV- j 
loam* i. 312, 506. 

Kefr Sdiu 
ii. 327. 

Kefr Or i ell j 

peraria, ii. 643. 

Kefrah iii. 219. 

Keis Keisiyeh ii- 

344. 

Keisin iii. 137. 

cl-Kelb ^ 9 ‘ f dog.’ lii. 

439, 448.’ app. 157. 
el-Kolt Hob. Che- 

rith? ii. 116, 288. 

Kemenjch ii. 628. 

Keniseh Cliald. 

‘a synagogue, ehurch.’ iii. 105. 


Kerak ‘ qaatle.* i. 

349. ii. 206, 213, 231, 448, 566, 
656. Tarichaeai iii. 263. 
el-Kerr‘^AS^. Burckli. ii. 570. 
Kersenna Vetches, ii. 445. 

Kesia^^, Heb. Chesalon? 

ii. 364. 

el-KesrawtUi iii. 459. 

Khaibar^AA^ • Arabs, i. 305. 
ol-Khaimeh iii- 347- 

el-Khait iii. 341. app. 

135. 

Kjialifeli vulg. Khalif. 

ol-Khamis . ^]\ . ii. 157. 
Khiin ‘ lodging-place, inn.’ 

Khan (;1-Minyc)i 4j.Ui 

iii. 287, 288. 

Klian ft-Tuj;jar 

‘ Khan of the merchants.’ iii. 
236. 


Kharub ( Carob. iB. 58. 

Khashiu Usduin ii- 

481. 

Khatib , ‘orator.’ ii. 178. 

cl-Khcishuin dim. ‘car- 

tilage ol the nose.’' ii. 312, 364. 
iii. 30. ' 

Khirbeh, sec Khurbeh. 
cl-Khubarah i- 298. ii. 

201, 205. 

Khudoir^ Ark i* 205, 206. 


Khauzireh ii. 496, 556. 

^yp ‘of fasting, j Kharaj Toleration tax. 

ii. i)3. ^ 

A^, Lat. rc-iKluinls 


ii. 342. 


1) Burckh. . 

M' 


VoL. III. 
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el-Khiidr St. George, i. 1 

321. ii. 325. iii. 4'12, -tSO. 
el-K hulasah (Ualsall. Hcb.ns^bn, 


Gr. ‘'EXovffcty JElusa. i. 296. 
Khulda IaIX- iii- 21, 4-34, 435. 
el-Khulil ? (Hebron,) 

‘ friend/ as mi epitliet of Abra- 
ham. i. 314. ii. 456. 
el-Kliulus i. 565. 

el-Khiimileli ‘low 

ground.' i. 117, 118, 261. 
Khuneifis or Ukhneifis 


iii- 167. 

el-Khuneifit laiAAiaSU ii- 472. 
Khiiraib er-llain * 

‘ruins of or-Ilarn.’ ii. 317. 
el-KhuraizcIi i. 272. 

el-Khurar ii. 586. 

Khiirbata iii. 66. 

Khurbeli ‘ruin.’ 

Khiirbot en - Ni1.sarah 

‘ ruins of the ClirLs- 
tians.’ i. 317. 

Khurbet en - Nusranj’ 


^^3 ly.ia.Ajl j ' 
tiaii.’ iii. 6. 


riiiu.s of the Chris- 


ii. 175. 


el-Kliureity ^Lj.:ki!l. i. 260. 
Khurmot el-Jiirf 

‘ rupture of the gully.’ i. 256. 
Khursah iii- 

el-Khuweilifeh i- 306. 

iii. 8. 

c4-Khuza’y - i- 


el-Kliuzneh ‘ treasure.’ 

ii. 518. 

Kibleh . i. 357- 
Kibrin i- 164. 

Kidron Hcb. linip Kid- 

ron, i. 379, 396. ii. 249. 

Kineh <u*.^ i. 121, 122. 

Kirdhy i. 124. 

Kirkis - ii- 629. 

el-Kiyameh 4.<LiiJl > ‘ the resur- 
rection.’ ii. 18. 

Kolzuin ^jIJ} , Gr. KXeffpa Klys- 

ma. i. 69. 

el-Kubab c^LjiJ\ . iii. 30. 
KiibalaJi iii- 92. 

Kiibatiyoli iii. 154. 

Kubbet ^ i » , ‘ dome.’ 

Kubbet el-lbud ^ J . ii. 

617. 

Kubbet llaliil 

‘ dome of Rachel.’ i. 322. ii. 1^7. 
el-Kubeibeh dim. ‘ doii^.’ 

.. 

ll. 394. HI. 65. ^ 

cl-Kiid(MraIi :>^.»ju)l- ii- H-^- 
cl-Kudoirat ci^lyjj^iiJl- i. 280. ii. 

619. ^ 

Kudna Uj^. ii. 354. 
cbKiids ^jJiJl, ‘the Holy.’ Je- 
rusalem. i. 380. 
el-Kiifafiyeh cUiliJill- ii- 
Kufeir^^i^. dim. ‘village.’ iii. 153- 
el-Kuhal J^lSl- Antimony.!. 116. 


1) Rurckh. ; the Teshdid is wrong, Init I could not satisfy inyi^elt 
«, as to tlie last letter. There is hardly another word in the Index that 
.llilLi^li7.z1prl mp so TTiiicli. S. 
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el-Kurah ‘ castle.’ 

iii. 99, Ml. 

Kul’at er-Rubud • 

ii. 121. app. 166. 

Kuleh iii* 30. 

Kuleib Hauran , 

dim. ‘ dog of Hauran.’ iii. 336. 
app. 157. 

Kulonieli , Lat. Colonia 9 

ii. 146. 

Kulundia Ij j^aLs . ii- *37, 

141, 315. 

Kulunsaweh S y.. i l * . iii. 17. 

Kulzum, see Kolziim. 

Kumioh iii. 167, 218. 

el-Kuneitirah ^kAAill. ii. 269. 

iii. 274, 355. 

cl-Kuneiych dim. ‘ arpic- 

duct.’ i. 271, 272. 
el - Kura i. 651. 

el-Kurah iii* 441. 

el-Kiiriihy ii. 476, 488. 

Kuratjyeh ii* 370. 

K ii r a wa ^ . i i i • 3 2. 


Kiiriyut Gr. Kopcac Co- 

reae 9 iii. 83. 

Kurmul Heb.b^niSCar/we/. 

ii. 194^ 196, 466. iii. 190. 

el-Kiirn ^jxWt ‘ horn.’ i, 296, 
298. 

j j> * 

Kurnub s. Thamara, ii. 

616, 623. 

Kurrashy Arabs, i. 197, 

204. 

1 

j Kurvni Hattin ■. 

^ horns of Hattin.’ iii. 238. 

Kiir lint ill Ciuarantana. ii. 

303. 

Kuryet el-’Knab ^ , 

Heb. (rD'7^’!) Kirjath 

Jearhn, ii. 335. 

Kuryet Jit ^ ^ t ^ io ^,Gr. IVrra. 
iii. 144. 

Kuryet os - Sa’ideh 
ii-327. 

ol - Kuryeteiii ,ii3\ , Heb. 

n.V”!p Kerioth ? ii. 472. 

el-Kiisaby i. 563. 

cl-Ku.sainieh • h 280. 


Kui<lhy, see Kirdhy. 
el-Kurdhiyeh i* 91. ; 

el - Kureikir(*h ‘ , 

ious spot on a camcrs breast.' ; 
i. 258. , 

el-Kureis i. 559. 

el-Kurcy i^^wd el-Kurciyeh 

‘village, ruin.’ i. 236, 

238 . 


j 

Kusbur^A.^* 491. 

cl-Kuseib ii. 497. 

el- Kuseifeh, see Tell el-Kiisoifeh. 
el-Kuseii ^A^iSl, dim. ‘ castle.’ 
ii. 617. 

Kiisr ^ , ‘ castle.’ 

J 

Kasi-’Antar U;. ii. 183. 

Iviisr el- Uedawy 


l)Biirckli. wrmi^v. 

[O 2] 
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Kusr Um el - Leimon ^^5 
‘ lemon.’ ii. 183, 
Kiisr el-Yeluul ‘castle 

of4he Jews.’ ii. 257, 270. 
Kiissabeh iJuUai* ii* 
el-Kustineh a ii. 361. 

el-Kustul -oU . Lat. CasteU 
lu7n. ii. 328. 

Kiita flla*. Bird. ii. 620. 

Kii trail . iii. 22. 

el-Kuwciseh dim. ‘bow.* 

i. 102. 

Kuza iii* 03. 

L. 

el-Ladikiyoh Gr. Aao- 

^iKaia, .haocUcca, iii. 456. 
Lantch Gr. Afoyrotj ttotu- 

fioc, Leontes, iii. 410. 

Latron U^, Lai. Zr//ro. iii. 30. | 

\ 

cl-Lcbwx'h ‘ lioness.* j 

i. 122. I 

el-Lehyanch i. 266. j 

el-Lcimoii , ‘lemon.’ iii. 

286. j 

el-Leja ‘ asylum.’ i. 131, 

166. 

el-Lejah Distr. iii. 274. 

app. 154. 

cd-Lejjiin ^,^^11' , Gr. At yew r, 
iLat. Leyio, Megidtio. iii. 177. 
Liblabch » ‘ convolvulus.’ 

i. 55. 

1) Burckli. 2) Id. ; 

(«* W' 


Libnaii Heb. . iii. 

344, 439. app. 187. 

Lifta UiS . ii. 140, 321. 

el - Lita ny ^3 \ A Leontes. iii. 

344, 345; 409. app. 140. 
el-Liyatliineh n* 

554. 

(4-Lubban Heb. Hjbb Zc- 

honalu iii. 89, 90. 
cl-Lubieh ‘bean.’ iii. 238* 

Ludd jJ, Heb. "ib Lodj Gr. A'vccii 
Lydda, iii. 49, 50. 
el-LuliIiam ii. 339. 

yk/ 

el - Lussan ^LalSl . Gr. Avaa Lysa. 
i. 276, 277. 

M. 

Ma’an » Heb. 3Iaoru 

Maoii } tes. i i . 572. 
el-Ma’az Ar* H* •'535, 550. 

^laazeh Arabs, i. 206. 

el-Mab’uk 1-71. " 

Ma’dad ik lU* 

Ma’derah iii- 219. 

Madsus !• 103. 

Madiirah •'589, 662. 

el-Macin ‘ t'vo waters,’ 

i. 273. 

Main Heb. Maoiu 

ii. 193, 194, 466. 

Makam, see Miikam. 
el-Makbul i* 268 

Maklirun ii* 126. 

el-Mak-hfd • n- 624. 

wrong. :J) Id, wrong. 
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el-Malih ‘ salt.’ i. 112. ! 

el-Malili ‘ salt, brackish.’ 

ii. 553.^ 
cl-Malihah 

Ma’lula iii. 453. app. 171, 

172. 

ehMamilla i« 483. 

Gl-MandhCir j yA\ . ii. 257. 
cl-Mansur > ‘ thti con- 

queror.* ii. 554. 

chMansurah, ^ the vic- 

torious.’ iii. 21, 239, 240. 

Mar ^ to, Mord,’ a title. 

Mar Saba, see D(‘ir Mar Saba. 
Maron Id. 371. 

cl-Ma’shuk • di. 390, 

391, 408. 

el-Mas’vidy • Ar. ii. 

308. 

Masyad 

*' Castle, iii. 468. 

Masyaf ^ 

ol-Matariych d ^57. 

Mawalih , Plur. of 

‘ salt places.’ i. 58, 254. 

Mavvarid ed-fludhera. 

‘paths to Iludhera.’ 

i. 122. 

Mayan ‘fountain.’ i. 150, 

161. 

cl-M{iyein waters.’ 

i. 273. ^ 

el-Mcbriik , ‘ kiicoliiig- 

place ’ for camels, i. 234. 
Medafeh ‘place of enter- 

tainment.* ii. 122, 347. 
el-Medineh ‘the city.’ 

iii. 239. 


Meiron Meirum 

iii. 333, 367. 

r 

Meitlielon di. 151, 153. 

Mejami’a woUs:V^. ii- 26p. app. 
162. ^ 

Mejd el-Baa cV ^.-o* ii- 194,'' 

626, 629. 

•l-Mqdcl Ileb. 

Migdal^ Gr. MciycriXa 3Iagdala» 
iii. 277, 278. Comp. iii. 30, 349. 
el-Melahin • Ar. ii. 555. 

el-Mclihy • ii- 508. 

cl-Mcllaliah iii* 264, 

341. app. 135. 

Mcnf Heb. Me7npliiii* 

i. 4 0. 

Menzil Jjxo , ‘guest-chamber.’ 

ii. 347. 

el-xMerakh i. 235, 236. 

Merj ‘ nieadow.’ 

Merj ’Ayvin , Ileb. 

)VV Ijoa? iii. 346. app. 136. 

Men el - Gliuriik ;• i]\ ^ ^ , 

‘ iiK'adow of sinking or drown- 
ing.’ iii. 153. 

Merj 11)11 ’Aniir^vjU 

Plain 01 Esdraelon, iii. 169, 227. 
Mori lbn’(’)iueir ^ < 

iii. 63. 

elAlerkal) iii- 360. 

el-INIerscd ii- 212. 

el-Mes’adiyeh iii- 304. 

Mesa’id Sing. Mas’udy 

, rel. adj. from , 

name of a man. i. 234. 
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Mes-hcd iii. 219. 

Meshghurah v ... iii. 426. 
cl-Meshhad iii* 209. 

cl-Megid A^... ‘ place of 

adoration,’ temple, mosk. i. 114. 


el-Mii’adh-dhem 
iii. 328. 



i. 469. 


el-M u’allakali ^ 

pended.’ iii. 434. 
el-Mu(lareij i. 234. 


cl-Mesmiycli a^.. ^ . ii. 364. | 

Metiiwileh tOjlLc? Sing. Miita- j 
M'aly iii. 373, 466. | 

el-lMetu iii* 459. i 

el-Mezarik i. 238. j 

el-Mezra’ah ii. 232. iii. | 

182, 384. 

Mihrab ^ niche of pray- 

er.’ i. 357. 

el-Milh ‘salt.’ Nolada/t, \ 

^ ! 

Mnlallia, ii. 619, 621. I 

Min’in ii* 358. | 

C/” j 

el-Minyay ^^-Ljuj.SU i* 563. 
el-Minyeh tU:wc,!U“ Khan. iii. ' 


Mudha’in i. 116. 

el-Mudhaiyat i* 563. 

Miulhebbih Said ’Obeideh ^ 

^ b. 243. 

Miidir ii. 177. iii. 155. 

Mufarik et-Turk j.y\ 

‘ fork of roads.’ i. 258. 
el-Mughar iii. 22, 239. 

el-Mugharibeh ‘west- 

ern Africans.’ i. 62, 387* 
el-Miighullis ii. 364. 

el-Muhrisli ^JlUulV i* 232. 

el-Muhauwat . ii. 477, 

481. 


287, 288. 

Mird j^c. ii* 270. 

Miry Tribute, ii. 468. 

el-Mirzaba ii. 508, 585. 

Misilya LL^<* iii- i51, 153. 

Misr, sec Musr. 

el-M6jib . Ileb. zi;v/o?/, 

ii. 206, 313. 

Monn ‘ manna.’ Heb. 1^. 

i. 109, 170. 

el-M6rak Jj^/c!l* iii* 10. 

el-Mii’acldamiyeh iii* 

370. 


el-Muhdy ‘ the (jiiide.’ 

iii. 100. 

i Mulieiridel-Kiinas^^^j^^ 

I i. 164. 

' el-Miihelleh ii. 585. 

Miikam ‘ station, tomb of a 

saint.’ ii. 313. 

Mukary ^-Xc» Plur. Mukariyeh 
ii. 108. 

el-Mukatteb ‘ the writ- 

ten.’ i. 107, 188. 
el-Mukattcm ‘ 

I coaled.’ i. 55. 


1) ^urckh. . 

2) Burckh, J the Teslidid wrong. See Bohaedd. Vit. Sal. p'. OB- 
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el-Mukberah ^burying- 

place/ i. 119. 

Mukeibil b. 5A0. 

cl-Mukeibileh <d^iUSV iii. J61. 
el-Mukhafeh ‘fear/ i. 

64-. 

el-Mukhlefeh ‘disagree- 

ment/ i. 215. 

Muklimas Hcb. DDDD 

Michmaalu ii. 115. 117. 
Muklma ii. 92. 101. 

Muklislieib i. 65. 

Muklishikeh iiii-.5i.4A:. iii. .‘]84. 
el-Mukrah i. 264. 274. 

294. 

el-Mukrih . i. 58. 227. 
Mukrih el-Ibna i. 563. 

Mukrih cl-Wcbcrah i* 

58. 

MuktadirjwViiU. iii. 37. 
Miiktdledli-Dhnleim cMs 

‘ place of the killing of the op- 
pressed/ i. 563. 

el-Mukubbcleh tdJUll \ ‘ the 

ki^'sed/ i. 233. 

ei-Mukdtta’^i^', ‘ford/ Hiv. 

Kishon* iii. 229. 232. 
iMukiitta et-Tawarik 
i. 261. 

el-Miineiderah i. 219. 

cl-Munettisheli ii. 169. 

el-Muntar . ii. 377. 

^ Burckh. - 

2 Id, 


el-Muiitula* , ‘ the ascent/ 

i. 63, 64. 

el-Miirak i. 112. 

Miirbut Ka'iid el-Wasileh 
i. 231. 

el-Mereidhah ‘the sick.* 

ii. 586. 

eUMiireikhy dim. of 

el-Murkhah. i. 111. 
292. 561. 

el-Murkhah ‘ relaxed ? ’ 

i. 105, 106. 

Murkus Gr. Mar- 

cus. iii. 25. 

Miirrah i. 221, 222. 
el-Murtubeh i. 299. 

el-Murussus iii. 218. 

Musa Heb. Moses. 

cl-iMiiscik ii. 473. 

el-Miishalikhah Ar. ii. 

308. 

el-Musheh-hcm i. 5()2, 

563. 

d-MusIim jJ — .Jl. Muliammedan. 
MusryJ.., Egypt, usual name for 
Cairo, i. 35. 

cl-Musry el-Musriyeli 

‘Egyptian.’ i. 128.253. 

el-Musullabeh , ‘ the Cross.’ 

ii. <)0. 323. 

cl-Musurr ^*'1 ii. 326.337.319. 
Itl. I could hear no S. 
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Mutawaly, see Metawileh. 

— j 

Muteir^;^^ . i. 20.5. 
el>Mutesellim , ‘governor/ 

ii. 364*. 

el-Mutiileh iii. 347. 

el-Miityah ‘descent/ ii. 

120. 31.3. 

Muwcilih dim. of Mawa- 

lih. Prob. Leuhe Koine, i. 2.54. 
.559. ii. 560. Comp. i. 281. 
cl-AIiizeikah . ii. 615. 

Muzeiiiy Arabs, i. 198. 

cl - Muzeiri ah dim. 

‘ plantation.* i. 277. 
el-Muzcir/at Plur. 

dim. ‘plantations.* i. 281. 

N. 

Naba* i. 89. 

Nablus , vulg. for Nabulus. 

Nabulus , Or. NeaTroAK, Nea- 

polis, iii. 96. 113. 
en-Nahl , ‘bees.* iii. 18. 

Nalir^f’ , ‘ river.* 
en-Na*iraeh iii. 4.34. 

en-Niikurah iii. 138. 

Nakus ‘sounding-board/ 

i. 163. 

Na*lin . iii. .30. 
en-Nar , ‘ fire.* i. 402. ii. 249. 
Nasii^-^^ . iii. 38. 
en-Nasiran Gr. 

Nazareth, , iii. 183 — 200. 


NawiVimeh ii. 304. 308, 

309. 

en-Nawatir ‘watchmen/ 

i. .559. 

Nazir ‘warden/ ii. 131. 

Neba Q , Hcb Nebo. ii. 307. 
en-Nebk lLOI. iii. 461. 

Neby Bidus , ‘ Prophet 

Paul,* i. e. St. Paul. ii. 343. iii. 
17. 

en-Neby Baud <3^1 J Heb. 

<thc Prophet David.’ 

i. 387. 

NcbyIIariin(^»jjl^ ‘Prophet 
Aaron.* ii. 548. 651. 

Neby Nuh , Hcb. niJ, 

Noah. ii. 401. iii. 2. 

Neby Samwil ’ Heb. 

X'ni , < Prophet Samuel.* 

ii. 139—145. 

Neby Linas ^^9 ‘Prophet 

Jonah.* i. 319. ii. 186. iii. 430, 
431. 

eii-Nchedein ‘two teats.* 

i. 55. 

cn-Neliiych ^^1. ii. 288. 

Ncin , Gr. Na‘/v, Nain, iii. 

218. 226. 

cn-Nejd ii. 478. 

Nemela . iii. 506. 509. 549. 
Netsli;^/A'. Plant, ii. 193. 

Nijid . ii. 371. 

Nimrin , Heb. HIDJ, onD?, 
Nanrah, Nhnrim. ii. 121. 279* 
Nurej Hcb. threshing- 

machine, ii. 277. 
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Nfibabjj. ii,4,26. 

Nubk Lote-tree. ii. 210. 292. 
iii. 265. 

Nuhhalin ii. 337. 

Nukb ‘pass, defile.*^ 

Niikb Hawy ‘ windy 

Pass.* i. 128. 

Nukei’a el-Ful 5;^? dim. 

‘ plain of beans/ i. 98. 
en-Nukeirah dim. ‘cavity.’ 

1. 256. 

Niikhl ‘ palm-trees.’ i. 254. 

260. 292. 562. 

j j 

Nunkur Jiu), iii. 2. 

Nurrs iii. 126, 127. 

en-Nusairiych vulg. An- 

sairiyeh, which see. iii. 342. 
467. app. 181. 

Niisara Niisarah 

Christians ; Sing. Nusrhny 
li. 196. 

en-Nusb ‘ erection, pil- 

lar?’!. 110. 112.; 155. 163.218. 
Musib Heb. Nezih, 

ii. 344.’ 404. iii. 12, 13. 

Nuss Ijbeil hi- 14^4*. 

Niittar Abu Siimar 

2. 562. 

Nuttfu- el-Lukiyeh 

‘ watchman of a thing found.’ i, 
306. 

en-Nuweibi’a dim. 

‘ springing up like a fountain.* 
i. 228. 230. 

O. 

el-’Obeidiyeh iii. 264. 

el-’6dha i. 164. 
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Odheib ‘ sweet water.’ i. 

73. 

el-*6jmeh i. 1 12. 264. 

’Ojrat el-Furas i;9^> ‘ 
lock of the horses.* i. 220. 
’Omar ii. 359. iii. 4. 
el-'6rf ‘ crest.’ i. 127. 

el-’6rfan i. 217. 

’Oreis Themman j^Uj 
dim. ‘ bride of — .* i. 103. 

o 

’Osh ‘bird's nest.’ i. 125. 

W J 

’Osheh iii. 217. 

Osha’ ii. 243. 

el-’6shcr Tree. ii. 211.236. 
el’-Ozeiz ii. 135. iii. 67. 

II. 

Rabba b;, Heb. nan Rahbah. ii. 
569. 656. 

Rafat ,, ii. 133. 135. iii. 20. 
llafidia V.-Vl;. iii. 137. 
cr-llahah <^1)^ i. 65. 70. 83. ; 
131. 140. 158. 

Raliamy Arabs, i. 198. 

cr-Rahib ‘monk.’ i.402. 

ii. 249. 

er-Rahmeh ‘ mercy,’ i. 

477. 

er-Rakib ‘rider.’ i. 306. 

cr-Rakim Heb. Dl’l Rekem. 

ii. 653. 

er-Rakineh ‘ the painted.’ 

i. 111. 292. 562. 

er-Ram Heb. ODT Bamah. 

ii. 315—317. 


VOL. III. 
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Ram-AIlah <d!l ii. 133. 

er-Rameh . ii. S05. iii. 250. 

Ramet el-Khulil i. 

318. 

Ramin iii. 138. 144. 

Rami cl-Murak i* 

112 . 

er-llamlch ‘sand.* iii. 25. 

33. 

er-Ramliyeh ‘ the sandy.’ 

i. 546. 

Ra’na l^. ii. 354. 

Ras el-Ahinar ‘ the 

red.* iii. 370. 

Ras cl-’ Ain U^\j 9 ^fountain- 
head.’ iii. 386. 

Ras cl-Burka’ ‘veil 

cape,’ i. 229. 231. 

Ras Kerker c^l;. li. 133, iii. 
58. 62. 

Ras en-Nukb ‘head 

of the pass.’ i. 258. 559. 

Ras esh-Shiiraf j, 

‘ head of the height,’ i. 559. 

Ras Uin Haiych 

‘ Cape motlier of serpents.’ i. 
232, 233. 

Ras el- Wady ‘head 

of the Wady.' i. 73. 

Rashaideh Sing. 

Rashidy. ii. 212. 243. 

Rusheiya L-i'j. iii. 337. 3H. 346. 
app. 147. ' 

Raudh el-Humarali j, 

‘ ^ook of the fern, ass.’ i. 270. 


Raujib iii. 94. 

er-Rawajifeh Ar. ii. 554. 

er-Rawak ‘portico.’ i.562, 

.563. 

er-Refai’a • Ar, ii. 544. 

er-Reineh . iii. 209. 

er-Reiyaneh wet.’ i. 

57. 219. 

er-Rejim j*-*^^* i* 561. 

Rejum|*^5rj, ‘throwings.’ i. 60 

Rejutn el-Khail 

‘throwings of the horses.’ i. 73. 

Retaiiich i. 123. 

Retern Ileb. Opl, broom- 

plant. i. 123. 299. 302. ii. 204. 

Ribba ii. 426. 

Ribleh <0 jj, Heb. nbn Riblah. 
iii. 461. app. 176. 

er-Riddadeh ‘the repuls- 

ing.’ i. 258. 

Ridhan ‘brooks;' Plur. of 

Raudh. i. 270. 

Ridhan esh-8huku'a 
I ‘ brooks of — .’ i. 122. 

Riha, for Eriha, which see. ii. 279. 

Rishrash Agnus castus. 

ii. 255. 268. 

er-Rizkah i. 257. 

er-Ruba’y ii. 504. 529. 

583. 

Rubin Heb. Reuben, 

ii. 326. iii. 22. 

cr-Rubi'y Ar. i. 268. 


1 Burckh. ; the is wrong. 
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er- Rubudiyeh iii. 284. 

286. 

er-Ruhaibeh < the spa- 

cious.* Comp. Heb.rtlh*] JReho- 

both. i. 289. 291. 

Rujeim Selameh tUlLs ii. 

474. 

Riikhama . ii. 621. 

er-Riimany ii. 340. 

Runiash iii. 372. 

Runieilet Hdmid 

dim. ‘ place of sand.' i. 299. 

Rummaneh <>^t<;jHeb. Rim- 

moil ? iii. 195. 

y' w-* 

Rummori Ileb. Rbn- 

mo7i. ii. 113. 120. 122. 

er-Ruweihibiyeli rel. 

adj. fcm. from dim. of 

j monk or lion. i. 225. 

8 . 

Saba, see Deir Mur Saba. 

es-Sa*dcli . i. 228. 

Safed iii. 318—336. 

es-SMeh < the clear.’ Ileb. 

nnsV Zcphathah ? Tell, ii. 363. 
Ghbr, ii. 489. 

Sahriyeh . iii. 45. 

es-Saherah i. 696. 

Saliil ‘plain.* iii. 250. 

Sahyun , Heb. P*y Zion, 

i. 478. 

Sa'id Proper name. 

Saida Hob; fn^ Zidon, Gr. 

Sidon, iii. 415. 417. 

^ Buickh. wrong. 

P 
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Saidanaya iii. 456. app, 

171, 172. 

es-Sa'idat i. 279. 

es Sa'idin Sing, es- 

Sa'idy . Ar. i. 275. 

es-Sa'idiyeh . Ar. i. 197. 

275. 

Saiddii iii. 21. 

Sa'ir ii. 185. 

Sa'irah Heb. AS'eeVi? ii. 

364. 

Sakieh ‘a water-machine.' 

i. 27. 541. 

Sakieh tcdCir bir-rijl 
i. 542. 

Sa'i i. 217. 219, 220. 

cs-Sa'l or-Reiyiiny 
‘ the wet' i. 219. 

Salah ed-Din Sala“ 

din. 

Salih ^!U. i. 122. 197. 211. 
Salim Hob. Shalem, iii. 
95. 102. 

cs-Salt . ii. 243. 257.. iii. 

103. app. 167* 

Sainary Plur. Semarah 

Heb. Samaritan, 

iii. 106. 

Sanik CS>^, iii. 415. 

Santa Haunch St. 

Anne. ii. 357. 361. 

Siinhr iii. 152. 

j — 

Sarbut el-Jemel i. 

108. 

Burckh. wrong. 


2 
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SaW iii, 368, 369. 

es-Sa'udiyeh Ar.ii. 555. 

Saufin, Siifin iii* 4?7. 

Saulam, see Solam. 

es-Sawafir Heb. ^’St? 

Saphir, ii. 370. 

Sawalihah Sing. Salihy 

Arabs, i. 197. 

es-Sawarikeli Sing, Sa- 

riky Ar. i. 275. ii. 

.391. 

es-Sawieh iii* 91. 

es-Seba* ‘ lion also ‘ seven.* 

i. 300. ii. 618. 620. 

A 

Seba* Biyar * .seven 

Mclls,* i. 73. 517, 548. 
cs-Seba’ivek i, 155. 

215. 

Sebbeh <Umj. Masada, ii. 207. 
240. 

Sebusticli Gr, le^cca-TV], 

Sehaste. Samaria, iii. 138 — 149. 
Sefurieli Gr. Sep- 

phoris, ii. 190. 201. 
es-Selieb ‘open desert.* 

i. 127. 

Seif ed-Din ii* 440. 

iii. 38. 

es-Seih i. 119. 

^Seih en-Nusb ‘flow- 

ing of — * i. 112. 

Seil Abu Zeid ‘U>r- 

rent of — .* i. 61. 


Seiian Heb. Shihh, 

Joseph. 'ZtUvv, iii. 84 — 89. 
Sekakeh iii. 83. 

CAS-Selain ‘peace.* ii. 109. 

111 . 

Sclwa Quail, ii. 620. 

Selwad iii. 80. 

Selwan Heb. Gr. Si- 

XcdUfAy Siloam. i. 341. 493. 506. 
Semak iii. 262. 

Semakh . iii. 264. 

es-Semekiyeh Arabs, iii. 

286. 

Semermer Locust-bird. iii. 
195. 252. 

Senimaneh Bird. i. 90. 

Scmr , Tree. ii. 210. 
rs-xSeimVa Heb. 

Eshtemoa, i. 312. ii. 194. 626. 
Semunicli Gr. hiAcavid^y 

Sinionias, ii. 201. 

Seniu’y hi* 336. 

Serai) Mirage, i. 61. 

es-Scram i. 282, 283." 

Serbal ‘cloak?* i. 125. 

164. 173, 174. 

cs-Seru ‘cypress,* i. 1.39. 

Scyal ‘acacia.* i. 99. 109, 

110 . 

Sha’fat ii. 318. iii. 75. 

esh-Shafi’y Pr. n. ii. 382. 

esh-Slia*feli 4*ixX]l, ‘ summit.* i* 
256. 


^ Burckh. ; wrong. 
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esh-Shaghur iii. 239- 

Shahrur iii. 4*35. 

csh-Sha'ib i. 268. ii.257. 

279. 305. 

esh-Shajorah iii. 219. 

Sha'lch . iii. 144. 

esh-Sham usual name 

for Damascus, iii. 447. app. 146. 
See Dimeshk. 

esh-Shawaghiriyeh At. 

i. 61. 

Shedid . i. 207. ii. 554. 

Shdiab . iii. 560. 

esh-Shehabeh esh-She- 

liabiyeli . i. 264. ii. 609- 

esh-Sheikli ‘the aged, 

elder.' i. 125. 131. 141. 178. 
215. 

Sheikh el-Beled 

‘ Sheikh of the village.' ii. 124. 
Shellal J^. i. 105. 
osh-Sherafat ii. 15G. 

Sherufeh i. 233. 

esh-Sherah ^ tract, region.' 

ii. 552, 553. 

esh-Slierarat Arabs, ii. 

626. 

esh-Sheri'ah ^ watering- 

place.' i. 299. ii, 383. 391. The 
Jordan, ii. 257, 

esh-Sherif i— ‘ the noble.' 
i. 361. 

esh-Shi'ah Shiites, iii. 373. 

466. 468. 


Shih < Artemisia Judaica.’ 

i. 124! 

esh-Shiyukh Plur. of 

Sheikh, ii. 183. 185. 

esh.ShobekuJuyiJ^. ii. 504. 552. 
566. .^71. 

Shubeikeh ‘ net.' i. 103, 

104. 

Shu bra . i. 26. 

Shu'eib Jethro, i. 131. 

140. 

Shuk Musa , ‘rent of 

Moses.' i. 160, 161. 

j» 

! Shukaf iiLia, ii. 243. 
esh-Shtlkeirah i. 218. 220. 

esh-Shukif Castle, iii. 

34:5. 376. 330. app. 136. 140. ^ 
esL-Shukif Arnun 

iii. 380. 

esh-Shunnar ‘partridge.’ i. 
161. 

esh-Shureif , dim. ‘ emi- 

nence.' i. 561. 

esh-Shurkiych , fern. * the 

eastern.’ i. 54. 76. 
esh-Shurky masc. ‘ the 

eastern.* Anti- Lebanon, iii. 344. 
api). 137. 171. 

es-Shurni i. 155. 163. 

esh-Shuteiu . i. 295. 

Shiitta v^, Heb. nmn Beth- 
- Shittnh ? iii. 219. 

Shiiweifiit ^ . iii. 435. 


1 


Burckii. ; the j; is wrong. 
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esh-Shuweikeh dim. of 

Hcb. nbib Socolu ii. 195. 
627. ii. 343. 349. 
esh-Shuweiry.^^1. iii. 458. 
es-Sidr Lote-trec. ii. 109. 

210 . 

es-SiflaiU-JI, ^ the lower." ii. 340. 
es-Sik ii. 510. 516. 

es-Sikakin ^knives.' ii. 

550. 

Silch iii* 1-50. 161. 

Silet ed-Dahr ‘ — of 

the summit." iii. 150. 

Silleh Plant, i. 124. 

✓ 

Simsim , ‘ sesame," ii. 362. 

371. 3S6. 388. 

Sindian Mlcx." ii. 429. 

443. 

Sinjil iii. 82. 

cs-Sirhari . ii, 626. 

Sirin iii. 219. 

Siris^j-J^. iii. 153. 

Sitty Mery am ^ niy 

Lady Mary." i. 386. 

Soba Heh. 'I’i*, D'SiV, Zupli, 
Zophim^ (^Ramathaim Zophim), 
ii, 328—334. 

Solaf <— ji«». i. 127, 128. 

Sdlam 9 Heb. Shunemy 
Gr. Sovvajw,, ^lovAYiixy Lat. Sulem, 
ill 169, 170. 


Soleif t— ijLtf . i. 126. 
es-Subat ‘ the tribes." Gate. 

i. 386. 

es-Subeibeh iii, 343, 359 

Sudeid ii. 474. 

Sudeir^.^, dim. ofjtX-j. ii. 242. 

Sudr ^brciast." i. 91. 

Sudiid Heb. "TIV Zedad, iii. 

461. app. 171. 173. 
es-Sufa U-.3S1. iii. 307. 
es- Safah , I-Ieb. nsv Zephath, 

from nay. ii. 587. 591. 

cs-Sufcy -^-- 2 !^, dim. of es-Sufah. 

ii. 587. 591. 

Suffa iii, 58. 

Sufin, see Saufiii. 
es-SuFra \j^^\y ‘the yellow." ii. 
202 . 

cs* Sufsufeh , ‘ willow." i. 

15 k 157. 

cs-Suhau i. 116. 

Suk et-Tujjar ‘mart 
of the merchants." iii. 236. 
cl-Sukeirat Sing. Su- 

keiry . Ar. i. 274. 
es-Sukhrah , ‘ the rock." i. 

361. 444. 

es-Sukkariyeh ‘ the su- 

gary." ii. 392. 

es-Suleim . ii. 109. 


^ Burckh. 

- Burckh. ; the ^ and vowel are wrong. 
Burckh. ^ mistake for 
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Suleiman Heb. nb^l^ So- 

lomon, iii. 57. 61. 63. 67. 

es-Suleisil dim. ^ chain.' 

ii. 493. 

es-Sulit Arabs, ii. 469. 

✓ ^ 

Siilsul Zeit i. 139. 

es-Sultan ii. 283. 

es-Sumghy ‘gummy.’ 

i. 224. 227. 

Summeil 

Siimret-Tinia , i. 164. 

es-Sumrah iii. 264. 

es-Sumt L::^v4^iU For es~Sunt, 
which see. ii. 326. 349. iii. 20. 
es-Sunam iii. 307. 

Siinasin ii. 327. 340. 

Siindela iii. 161. 

Sunir ^ 7 -^. Ileb. Senir, 

iii. 357 . 

Siinnin iii* 344. 439. 

Siint also la:*-*?, Forsk. 

4cacia vera. ii. 349. 
es-Siiny i. 299, 300. 

Sur Heb. nW, Tyre, iii. 

590—408. 

es-S’ir Well. iii. 14. 

Siir Bahil jr"- ii* 1^3. 

SClrabit el-Khadim 
i. 112, 113. 116. 

Surafeiid Heb. Za- 

rephath^ Gr. l,api%ra Sarcpta. 
iii. 413. 

1 Burckh. ; wrong. 

^ Burckh. 
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Surafend Gr. lapt<poctoiy Sa- 

riphcea ? iii. 45. 

Sur'ah Heb. Zorah. 

ii. 339. 343. 365. iii. 18. 
es-Siirar Jj^\. ii. 326. 341. 643. 

iii. 18. 20, 21, 22. 

es-Surey dim. ‘cypress.’ 

i. 139. 

Siirra];^. iii. 138. 

Surtiibeh . ii. 257. 289. 

304. iii. 102. 

Susieh ii. 194. 627. 

cs-Siitah ‘ terrace, plain,' 

ii. 668. ^ 

Sutuh Beida kLj ‘ white 

terraces.' ii. 529. 669. 

Sutuh Harun ‘ Aa- 

ron's terrace/ ii. 529. 669. 
es-Suweikeh dim. ‘mar- 

ket.’ i. 264. 

cs-Suwcinieh ii. 305. 

es-Suweinit ii. 116. 

es-Suweiriych rel. adj. 

fern, from i. 216. 

Suweis Suez. i. 66. 

"i -» 

Suwuk i. 116. 117. 

T. 

Ta'amirah , Sing. 

Ta’mary. Arabs, ii. 154. 176 — 
181. Wady, ii. 158. 164. 244. 

Ta’aiinuk Heb.'njP Ta- 

miach, iii. 156. 159. 

- Burckh. ; wrong 

4 
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Taba’^\l»‘. i, 236. 238. 
et-Tabigah iii. 296. 297. 

et-Tahta < the lower.’ 

et-Taiyib , ‘ the good.’ ii. 

472.- 

et-Taiyibeh fern. ‘ the 

good.’ Wady, i, 104*. Vill. ii. 
121—125. 276.; 427. 429. 

Tannur Heb. ‘ oven, 

furnace.' iii. 297. 

Tarabulus Tripolis, iii. 

456. 

Taset Sudr ‘ cup of 

Siidr.’ i. 90. 92. 

Tauran i. 222. 

et-TawM Uhe long.’ i. 

563. 

et-Tawaneli ii. 201. 476. 

Tawarah Sing. Tury 

‘Arabs of Tur’ or Sinai, i. 197. 
199. 

Tawarif el-BelM 

‘ curtains of a tent.’ i. 260. 
Tawarik . i. 73. 546. 

Tebbin i. 73. 

Tebuk . ii. 6,54. 

TeflPuli > Heb. niBW, Tap^- 
puah. ii. 428. 

et-Teim iii. 344. 346. 

app. 137- 

Teitebch iii. 3 ^ 7 . 

el-Tekiyeh Hospit. ii. 30. 

322. 

1 Burckh. 


Tekii’a yiu*, Heb. ?ipj? Tekoa. 
ii. 181—184. 

et-Tell ‘hill.’ Bethsaida^ 

Julias, iii. 307> 308. 

Tell ’Arad Jj*, Heb. TJlf, 
Arad. ii. 473. 620. 

Tell ’Asur jyM Jj', Heb. “IWPI, 
Razor ii. 125. iii. 79. 

Tell el-Ful J^ , ‘ hill of 

beans.’ ii. 144. 317. 

Tell Hattin, see Kurtlri Hattin. 
Tell Hiim Jj. iii. 297. 

Tell cl-Kuseifeh JJ. ii. 

620. 

Tell cs-Safieh J3', ‘ the 

clear.’ Blanchegarde. ii. 363 — 
367. 

Tell et-Turmus JJ, ‘ hill 

of lupines.’ ii. 364. 

Tell et-Tawaneh Jj‘. ii. 

476. ; comp. 201. 

Tell el-Yehud J^’, ‘hill of 

the Jews.’ i. 37. 

Terabeh . Fountain, ii. 245, 
246. ”?*«'' . 

Terabiii Sing, Terbany 

. Arabs, i. 92. 202. 230. 

274. 

Terkumieh Gr. TpiKOfAid^, 

Tricomias. ii. 399. iii. 11. 
Tershihah iii. 376. ^ 

Teyahah, see Tiyahah, 

Thai J152. i. 103. 
eth-Thelj ‘ snow.’ iii. 357. 
Themail J^^, ‘ water-pits.’ i. 
299. ii. 616. 618. 

2 Burckh. ; wrong. 
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Themail Urn es-Sa’ideh 
i, 561* 

eth-Themed ii. 260. 292. 

562. iii.20. 

Theraileh ^ water-pits/ i. 

266. 

Tibneh Heb. njtpn, nnjtpn 

Timnahy Timnath, ii. 343. iii. 
19. 

Tibnin • Castle, iii. 376, 
377. 

et'Tih ^1, ‘wandering.’ i. 99. 

110. 164. 222. 224. 232, 233. 
265. 294. Desert, i. 262. 274. 
Wady, i. 546. 

et-Tin ‘fig-tree.’ iii. 287. 

291. 

Tinia^U:^-^. i. 139. 155. 164. 

et-Tiran . i. 155. 163. 
et-Tireh iii, 375. 

Tiyahah Sing. Tihy 

rel. adj, from Arabs, i. 

202. 274. ii. 469. 

Tubariyeh Tt/^epia^, Ti- 

berias. iii. 254. 

Tubas ? Heb. T??? Tliehez. 

\ iii. 157. 

el-Tubukah Gr. 

ii. 388. 648. 

et-Tufi«eh Heb.H^» To- 

phel. ii. 555. 570. 600. 
et Tuheishimeli ^1^1, i. 321. 
ii. 164. 

el-Tuijtir jlsnSl, ‘the mcrehants.’ 

111. 236. 


Tul Keram J^. iii. 137. 144. 

Tulah Thorny tree. i. 140. 

164. 167. 

Tuleil el-Ful • dimin. of 

Tell el-Ful. ii. 317. 

Tiilh 9 ‘acacia.’ i. 99. 109, 

110 . 

Tulluza Heb. HVnn, Tir- 

zah? iii. 158. 

Tumilat i. 73- 

Tumrah . iii. 219. 

Tiinnur ii. 390. 

Turj^l?, ‘mountain.’ i. 106.; 140. 

178.; 405. iii. 97.; 211. 

Tur Sina ‘Mount Si- 

nai.’ i. 140. 

et-Turaibeli ii. 614. 

j 

Tur’an iii* 237. 

Turf er-Rukn u- ‘end 

of the foundation.’ i. 260. 
Tiirfa Tamarisk, i, 99. 170, 

550. 

Turmus ‘ Aya iii. 83. 

85. 

Tury, see Tawarah. 

Tuweilel) dim. ‘a seeker.’ 

i. 172. 216. 309. 
et-Tuweimch • ii* 340. 

U. 

Ukhneifis, see Khuneifis. iii. 167. 
Um ’Alawy j^^* i* 154. 218. 


Burckh. ^ wrong according to all our Arabs, 
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Um el-’Amad , ‘ mother 

of columns/ ii. 192. 629. 

Um ed-Deraj ^ , ‘ mother 
of steps.* i. 4^99. 

Um Eshteiyeh . ii. 342. 

Um el-Fahm . iii. 161. 

169. 195. 

Um Hash i. 231. 

Um el-Hummam ^1. ii. 

244. 

Um Jina 1 *^. iii. 18. 

Urn Judei’a ^1. ii. 397- 

419. " ‘ ‘ 

Um Kuraf < — i. 164. 

1 

Um Lakis ^ < mother of 

a reproachcr/ not Ilcb. 
Lachish. ii. 388. 

Um Laiiz ‘ almond.* i. 

154. 218" 

Um er-ltumamin 

‘mother of pomegranates.' iii. 8. 
Um er-Rus ii. 342. 

Um Rush 1^1. iii. 57. 

Um Shaumer 1 ^^. i. 163. 

294. 

Um esh-Shukaf iii. 9. 

Um Suweilih dim. 

^good.'* i. 102. 

Um Zoghal ii. 482. 

Um ez-Zuweibin ^1. 

i. 108. 

j 

el-Urdun Hcb. I?.*?! Jordan, 

ii. 258. iii. 309, 

Burckh. 

Burckh. 


Crtas ii. 164. 168. 

el-tF-sbany Ar. i. 268. 

el-tJsbat ‘the tribes.' i. 

477. 

s 

tJsdakah Zodocatha. ii. 

572. 578. 

-» i 

Usdum Heb. Q"1P Sodom, 

ii. 206. 481. scq. 

Useit See Wuseit. i. 102. 

Ustiis ii. 364. 

W. 

Wady 

Wady Musa 
seq. 

el-Wahadinoh ii, 305. 

el-Waluiidch Arabs, ii. 

385. 391. 

cl-Wa*rah ‘ rocky place.* 

i. 155. 

Waran Lacerta Nilotica. ij, 

253. 

- o 

Wardaii i. 95. 

el-Wasitl2^^j!V^ ‘ middle division.' 

i. 230. 

(d-Wastiych iii. 345. 

S’ 

cl-Weibch‘Ujj!l , ‘hole with water.’ 

ii. 580— .584.. 610. 661. 

Wekaleh iii. 419. 

el-Welcjeh ii. 325. 

Wely Ji, ‘ one beloved of God 

also a saint's tomb. 

Burckh. ; the first 1 i| wrong. 
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el-Werd ‘roses?’ i. 324. ii. 

156. 325. 

Wetir^j. i. 226. 229. 

Wezar jjj. iii. 157. 160. 166. 

w o 

Wudey dim. of WMy. 
ii. 587. 

el-Wursah . i. 1 1 1. 

Wuseit dim. ‘ middle.' i. 

102 . 

Wutah ‘treading.* i. 101. 

no, 111. 

Y. 

Yafa Ub, Hcb. Japho, Gr. 

’IoWtj, Joppeu i. 367, 368. iii. 
31. 

Yafa bb, Ileb. Japhia. iii. 

183. 200. 

Yalo ^b. i. 482. ii. 156. 

Yalo , Heb. , Ajalon, iii. 

so; 63. 

iii. 161. 167. 
Yiluk: Ileb. HTOT, Jar- 

math, Euseb. Jerome 

Jarmucha. ii. 344. 349. 

Yaroii (jjyb. iii. 371. 

Yasur ji^-b, Heb. Hazor? 

ii. 370. 

Yebiia Ileb. Jahnelu 

iii. 22. 

Yebrud iii* 79. 

Yehdshafat , Hcb. 

Jehoshaphat i. 397. 
el-Yehudiyeh 4-0^!! , ‘ Jewish/ 
( Heb. Jehud / iii. 45. 

Yelek Jjb, ‘white.* i. 273. 278. 


Yemameh <uUj. ii, 654. 

Yemen Yemeniyeh ii. 

344. 

el-Yemen Pass. ii. 587, 

588. 593. 

el-Yermuk, see Yarmuk. 

Yetma bioj , iii. 92. 

Yohanna Johannes. 

Yukin ‘ certainty.* ii. 190. 

449. 

Yutta Heb. JuUah, 

ii. 190. 195. 628. 

Z. 

i 

i ez-Za’ferancli ‘saffron.* 

I .. J J ^ 

ii. 185. 

ez-Zahary ‘ the flowery.* 

i. 387. 

ez-Zalierany iii. 415. 

Zahleh iii. 441. app. 140. 

Za*k . iii. 8. 

Zakariya b . ii. 343, 344. 350. 

Zakmin Plant, ii. 510. 

Zaiiu'a Heb. Zanoah. 

ii. 342, 343. iii. 18. 

Za'nutah . ii.'626. 

J y' 

Za’rur ‘hawthorn ?* i. 161. 

--o 

Za’ter Thymus serpyllum. 

i. 162. 314. ii. 120. 
ZawatabijJ. iii. 137. 
ez-Zebir i. 123. 129. 164. 

ez- Zeitc:-oj!'. i. 128. 

Zeita lyj. iii. 135. 

ZoituL > Hcb. 

Mount of Olives, i. 405. 
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Zer’in Heb. ^?KJnr.. 

reely Gr. *E<r5/3aijXa Esdraela^ 
Stradela. iii. 161 — 167- 
ez-Zerka, see ez-Zurka. 
ez-Zeyadat • Arabs, ii. 

391. 

Zif Heb. Zijdi, ii. 191. 
IDS. 200. 

Zo'ara, see Zu^ara. 

Zoghar Heb. Zoa7\ ii. 

480. 648. 

Zu’ara , Edrisi for Heb. "^1?^, 
Zoar, ii. 648. 

Zub el-Bahry i. 122. 

ez-Zugherah i. 217. 

ez-Zuk . iii. 342. 


Zukkum . Tree. ii. 291. 
ez-Zulakah Hhe slipping.' i. 

218. 226. 

ez-Zuranik i. 218. 

ez-Zurka ‘the blue.' ii. 121. 

iii. 362. 

ez-Zurka Ma'in 
206. 246. 250. 

ZurtM ii. 201. 

ez-^Zuwcirah ; not Heb. 

Zoar. ii. 477, 478. 480. 
ez-Zuweirah el-F6ka 
‘Upper Z.’ ii. 475. 

ez-Zuweitin dim. ‘olive.' 

i. 164. 
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ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 


All modern Arabic Names will be found in the Arabic Index. 
For more general matters, the reader is referred to the very full 
Table of Contents prefixed to each Volume. 

Ancient Places now first visited or identified, are marked by an 
asterisk (^). 


A. 

Abila of Lysanias, app. l ib. 

Abi/a of Penea, app. ibS. 

AccOf Ptolemais, iii, I89. 284. 
Aceldama^ i. 825. 

Acrabi *, Acrabetene, iii. 103. 
Adoraim Adora, iii. 2 — 5. 

Adrian rebuilds Jerusalem, ii. 4 — !)• 

Adullamy ii. 1 7*^- 

lElia^ i. e. Jerusalem, ii. f}. 

Ai^, ii. 119. 312, 313. 

Ailidh L 24^1. 251. Diploma Secu- 
ritatis, ii. 56*4. 

Ain * of Judah, li. ()25. 

'Ain, a Heb. letter, rarely dropped, 
37(i. ii. 137. iii. 151. 200. 225. 
Ajalon *, iii. ()3, 6’4. 

Akra, i. 391. 5f)7. 

Albf/s; Fagm, ii. 5()0. 

Alexandria, i. 19 — 25. iii. 419- 
Amathus, ii. 305. app. 1 66. 

Amm' n, app. 1()8. 

Anah^, ii. 195. 

AnntliOih *, ii. IO9. 

Anti- Tj bayion, iii. 344, 345. 357. 

app. 146. 171. 

Antipatrh * , iii. 45 — 47. 

Antonia, fortress, i. 431 — 436. Its 
trench now called Bethesda, i. 
433. 

Apollonia, now Arsuf, iii. 46. 
Apples of Sodom, see Sodom. 
Aqueduct from Solomon's Pools, i. 
514. ii. 158. 163. 167. Aqueduct 
near Tyre, iii. 387- 390, 391* 


Ar of Moab, ii. 569. 

*Arabah, Heb. plain," i. 250. ii. 

59.9, fioo. 

Arabia Fetroia, ii. 559 — 569. 
Arabia Prima, Secunda, Tertia, ii. 
565. 

Arad*, ii. 473. 6II. 621. 

Arbeia* of Galilee, iii. 251. 281, 
282. Its fortified caverns, iii. 

279> 280. 

Arhela, beyond Jordan, app. HJ3. 
Aren, Arkite, app. 183. 

Arch of ancient Bridge from tem- 
ple i. 425. 

Archela'is, ii. 305. 

Areopagm, i. 10. 

Arcopoiis, ii. 569. 

Arga, app. I66. 

Argob, app. I66. 

Arimathaa, iii. 40. 43, 44. 

Arindela, ii. 496. 

Arnou, now el-Mdjib, ii. 206. 213. 
569* iii. 357* 

Aroer ^ of Judah, ii. 6I8. 

Arocr, app. I70. 

ArsftwP, i. 80. 550. 

AAidod, ii. 368. 

Afikelon, ii. 368. 

Asphaltum, see Dead Sea. 
Alabgriou, i. q. Tabor, iii. 220. 
Ataroth* in Benjamin, ii. 315. 
Ataroth of Ephraim, iii. 80. 
Athens, i. 9 — 15. 

Anion, ii. 215. 258. 305. 

Affotns, see Ashdod. 
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Banl-meon, app. 170. 

Baal’Zephon, i. 81. 

Babylon in Egypt, i. 35. 

Bahurwit ii. 103. 

Baking bread, ii. 180. 49O. iii. 
Baruca *, see Caphar Barucha, 
Bashan, see Batancca. 

Basilica, see Holy Sepulchre. 
Batanaia, BashaHj app. 158, 159* 
Beer, ii. 132. 

Becroth, ii. 132. 

Becrsheba i. 300 — 303. 

Beracliah^, Valley, ii. I89, 
Berothai, see Berytus, 

Berytus, Berothni? iii. 437 — 447. 
BetayabcEOrum incus *, ii. (i46. 

Beth reappears in Arabic as Beit, 
ii. 150. 

Bethany^ ii. 100. 

Beth^Arbel*, iii. 282. 

Beth-Dagon, iii. 30. 102. 

Bethel, ii. 125— 130. 314. 

Bethesda, not the deep pool N. of 
the temple, i. 433, 434. 489. 
Perhaps the F. of the A^irgin, i. 
508. 

Beth-Gamul, apj). 153. 

Beth-Hoglah *, ii. 208. 

Beth-horon, Upper and Nether, iii. 
59 — 03. Ascent and descent of 
Beth-horon, iii. ()0, 

Bethlehem, ii. 157— 1()3. 
Beth-Meron *, Tahn. iii. 333, 334. 
Beth Nimrah, ii. 279- 
Beth phage, ii. 103. 

Bethsaida of Galilee, iii. 290. 294. 

Not at Irhid, iii. 251. 

Bethsaida of Gaulonitis, iii. 308. 
Beth-shean, Scythopolis, iii. 174 — 

170. 

Betli.shemesh *, ii. 339* 343. iii. 

17—20. 

Beth-shemesh in Figypt, i. 37. 
Beth-Shittah^? iii. 219- 
Beth^Tappuah *, ii. 428. 

Bethnlia, not at the Frank Moun- 
tain, ii. 172. Not at Sanur, iii. 

^ 1 52. Not at Safed, iii. 325. 
Beth-zur, i 320. iii. 14. 

Betogabra ii. 360. 408. 


Betonim, app. 169* 

Bevelled stones, i. 423. 

Bezetha, i. 345. 392. 

Bitumen, see Bead Sea, » 
Blanche-garde *, ii. 366. 

Books on Palestine, i. 48. app. 2. 

On Egypt, i. 543. 

Bostra, app. 153. 

Bostrenus *, River (el-Auly), iii. 
428, 429. 

Bozrah * of Edom, ii. 570, 571. 
Bozrah in Hauran, app. 153. 
Bread, ii. 444. Unleavened, i. 329, 
ii. 190. Ordinary, ii. 496. iii. 76. 
Bridge from the Temple *, i. 425 — 
428. 

Butter, ii. 127. See Churning. 

C. 

Ceesarea, iii. 44. 46. 

Ca'sarea, Bhilippi, i. q. Paneas, iii. 
358, 359. 

Cairo, i. 25. 34. 543. 

Calcalia } iii. 62. 

Calvary, ii. 17, 18. See Holy Se- 
jmlchre. 

Camel, its habits and character, ii. 
632—635. 

Cana of Galilee, iii. 204 — 208. 
Cana * in Asher, see Kanah, 

Canal, ancient, from the Nile to th% 
Red Sea, i. 547. 

Caparrotia, iii. 158, 15(), 
Capernaum, iii. 284. 288 — 2 
Not at Tell Hum, iii. 300. 
Caphar Barucha *, ii. 189. 
Capharcotia, see Caparcotia, 
Capharnaam, fountain, 284. 29U 

292. 

Caphar Saha*, iii. 45. 

Carmel, of Judah, ii. 193. I96 — 
201. 466. 

Carmel, Mount, iii. I60. 189- 
Cedars of Lebanon, iii. 440, 441. 
Cedron, see Kidron, 

Cepe.raria *, ii. 642. scq. 

Charac Moub, ii. 569. 

Cherith *, brook, ii. 288v 
Chesulloth, see Chishth, ^ 
Chisloth-Tabor, iii. 182. ' 

Church of the Holy Sepulchre, sea 
Holy Sepulchre. 
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Churning, Arab mode of, ii. 180. 
iii. 314«« 

Cisterns, ancient, i. 480, 481. ii. 
311. 

Climate of Jerusalem, ii. 96’ — 100. 
Cosle-Syria^ iii. 344. app. 140. 143. 
Coenaculum on Zion, i. 357- 
Constantine builds churches, ii. 12, 
13. 17. 

Constantinoplcj iii. 449, 4?50. 
CoretB*, iii. 83. 

Crete, i. 17. 

Crypts, see Vaults. 

D. 

Daherath, Dahira, Dabaritta, iii. 

210 . 

Damascus, iii. 447. 

Damouras, see Tamyras. 

Dan*, iii. 351. 358. 

Daroma, ii. 375, 376. 

Dead Sea, first view of, ii. 204 — 
209. Bathe in it, ii. 212, 213. 
485. Length and breadth, ii. 
217- Its environs, &c., ii, 218 
— 222. Analyses of its waters, 
ii. 223 — 225. Contains no ani- 
mal nor vegetable life, ii. 226 — 
228. Asphaltum, ii. 228. Pe- 
ninsula, ii. 230. Ford, ii. 23 4. 
- Apples of Sodom, ii. 235. Birds, 
. ii. 239- Scenery, ii. 239- Was 
originally smaller, ii. 602. Causes 
of the catastrophe of the plain, 
pits of bitumen, volcanic action, 

&c., ii. 601— 608. 669—677. 

Dihon, app. 170. 

Diocuisarea, see Sepphoris. 
Diospolis, i. q. Lydda, which see. 
Dium, app. l64. 

Dock *, ii. 309. 

Dora *, iii. 5- See Adoraim, 
Dothahn, not at Jubb Yusuf, iii. 
316, 317. 

Dragon fountain, i. 514. 

E. 

Ehal, Mount, iii. 96. 101. 

Ehoda*, i. 287. 560. 

Edom, its mountains, &c., 551. 


Edomites in Palestine, ii 424. 557. 

Historical Notices, ii. 556 — 558. 
Edrei, app. 155. 

Edumia *, ii. 103. 

Eglon *, ii. 392. 

Ekron *, iii. 22 — 25. 

Elah, valley, ii. 350. 

Elealeh, ii. 278. app. 170. ^ 

Elath, i. 241. 250—253. ' 
Eleutheropolis *, ii. 348. 359. 398. 

404—420. 642— 646. 
Eleutherus, River, not the Kasimi- 
ych, iii. 410. 

Elim, i. 100. 105. 

Elusa *, i. 296—298. 56*5. 

Emcssa, ii. 39. iii. 456. app. 174. 
Ejnmaus, city,lii. 363. iii."20. 30. 66. 
Emma us, village, not at Kubeibeh, 

iii. 65, 66. 

Endor, iii. 218. 225. 

En-Ganinm, i. q. Gincea, Jenin ? 
iii. 156. 

*, wilderness, ii.203. Foun- 
tain, ii. 209. Site, ii. 211. 214. 
En-llogd*, i. 354. 491. 

Esdraelon, Plain of, iii. I6O — 162. 
181. 227, 228. Water-shed, iii. 
163. 218. Scene of battles, iii. 
2.33. 

Eshcol, i. 316. 

Eshtrmoa'*, ii. 19 L 627- 
Etam, i. 515, ii. I68. 

Etham, i. 80. 

Exodus of the Israelites, i. 74 — 86. 
Route, i. 79- Passage of the 
Red Sea, i. 8 1 . 

Esion-geber, i. 250. 


F. 

Flocks, usually of both sheep and 
goats, ii. 169. Waiting at wells, 

ii. 357. 371. iii. 21. 250. 
Fountains at Jerusalem; see <S'f- 

loaniy Virgin’s Fountain, Well of 
Nehemiah or Job, Gihon, Dragon, 
Samson, and the next article. 
Fountain under the Haram, i. 508 
—512. 

Fountains near Tyre, Ras el-' Ain, 

iii. 386—389. 
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G. 

Gahata iii. 201, 

Gcktte*, Giheah, iii. 151. 

Gadara, app. 16^3. 

Galgula iii. 47. 

Gateway, subterranean, under el- 
Aksa^ i. 450. 

Gathi ii. 420. 

Gath.Hepher ? iii. 209. 
Gath^Rimmon* , ii. 421. 
Gaulouitis, Golan^ iii. 33(h app. 

149. 162. 

Gaza, ii. 372. seq. 

Geba * of Benjamin, ii. 114. 

Geha * of *Euseb. iii. 80, 81. 

Gedor *, ii. 338. 

Gennesareth, tract, iii. 282. 285. 

290 . 

Gennesareth, Lake of, sec Tibe- 
rias. 

Gerar, i. 279* ^^83. 

Gerasa, app. l67. 

Gerasa, see Rasa, i. 275. 

Gerizim, Moant, 96 — 103. 
Gethsemane, i. 316. 399- 
Gibeah* of Benjamin, ii. 111. 
Gibeah * of Judah, ii. 327. 

Gibeah* of Phinchas, iii. 80, 81. 
Gibeon, ii. 137. Pool, 13§. 

Gihon, fountain, i. 353. 512. 

Ginizo iii. 56, 57* 

Gilhoa*, Mountains, iii. 157. 170. 
Gilead, Mount, i. 319. iii. -43. 
Town, app. 167. 

ii. 287. Near the coast, 
iii. 47. 

Gi^a, iii, 155. 

Giscala iii. 369. 

Oita *, iii. 144. 

Golan, see Gaulonitis. 

Golden Gate, i. 343. 387. 437. 477. 
Golgotha, ii. 17. See Holy Se- 
pulchre. 

Gomorrah, see Sodom. 

Gophna *, iii. 77 — 80. 

Goshen, i. 76. 

Grinding, see Hand-mill. 

4iush llalahi see Giscala? 

Gypsaria, i. 275. 


H. 

Halhul*, i. 319. 

Hamath, app. I76. 

JIammath, iii. 260. 

Hand-mills described, ii. 181, 182. 

Grinding, ii. 182. 385. 47I. 
El-Haram, the Grand Mosk, L 36l. 

440. 444. I 

Harvest, various times, ii. 99, 100. 
Hauran, iii, 336. app. 150. 

Hazeroth, i. 223. 

Hazor* of Judah, ii. .370. 

Hebron, i. 315. ii. 430— 462. 
Heldua? iii. 434, 435. 

Helena, her visit to Palestine, ii. 12. 
Finds the Holy Sepulchre, the 
true cross, &c. ii. 1 2 — 1 7* Erects 
only three churches in Palestine, 

ii. 16, 17. 

Heliopolis, i. 36. 

Herman, Mount, iii. 81. I90. 215. 
344. 357. app. 137. Little Her- 
mon, iii. I7I, 172. 

Iferodium, at Frank Mountain, ii. 

173. 

HcroopoUs, i. 79* 549. T 

Heshbon, ii. 278. app, 170. 

Hieroma.r, river, ii. 257* 

Hinnom, Valley of, i. 353. 402. 
Hippieus, tower, i. 453 — 457? 

Hiram's Tomb, iii. 385. 

Holy Sepulchre fixed, ii, 12 — 

Church erected, ii. 17- Dest|^|^i!^ 
ed by the Persians, ii. 34. < By 
the Khali f lliikim, ii. 46. Built 
anew by the crusaders, ii. 6I. 
Burned, ii, 6.3. General ques- 
tion as to the identity of the spot, 
ii. 64—80. 

Honey, pcrliaps Dibs, Syrup of 
Grapes, ii. 442. 

Hor, Mount, ii. 476. 500. 508. 548. 
(>■>1. s 

Horeb, see Sinai. 

Hormah?* ii. 6I6. 

Hospitality, Arab, i. 118^ ii. I2j 
308. 346. 427. iii. ^ 
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I. 

IdumcBa, Jib Edomites. Later Idu- 
maea^ if 558. 

Ijon *, iii. 346. 

Inscriptions at Sinai, i. 108. 118, 
1 19.I23. 129. 161. 167. Their 

chamcter, contents, &c., i. 188. 
Deciphered by Professor Beer, i. 
55^ — 556. — Inscriptions at Beit 
Jibrin, ii. 642. 

Irrigation in Egypt, i. 541. 
Ir-shemes/i* , i. q. Bethshemesh, iii. 

19. 

Israelites y their exodus, &c. i. 74 — 
86. Tlieir route along tlie Dead 
Sea and to Sinai, i. 89. 97. 100. 
102. 105, 106. 176. From Sinai, 

i. 223. 276. Through the *Ara-. 
bah to Kadesh, ii. 6O9 — 613. 
Stations, ii. 678. 

ItahipnoUj i. q. Tabor y iii. 220. 
Ithica, Thcaki, i. 6. 


J. 

Jahhoky now Zurka, ii. 121. iii. 

362. 

Jahnehy now Yebna, iii. 22. 

Jacob's WeMy iii. 107—113. 
Jarnniay Jabneh, now Yebna, ii. 

420. iii. 22. 

Japhw, iii. 200. 

Japhoy Joppa, now Yafa, iii. 31. 
Jarmuth *, ii. 344. 

Jattir *y ii. I94. 625. 

Jedna ii. 399* 425 — 427. iii. 10. 
Jehoslumhaty Valley of, i. 342. 355. 

396—402. ii.249. 

Jehud *y iii, 45. 

JerichOy ii. 273 — 304.; see Contents 
of Vol. II. Sect. X — Fountain of 
Jlisha, ii. 283, 284. Ancient 
site, ii. 296 — 299. 

Jerome at Bethlehem, ii. 20. 
Jertisakiny el-Kuds, i. 326. See 
Contents, Vol. I. Sect. VI. VII. 
Voi.11. Sect. Vi 1 1. — Topography 
of Josephus, i, 409 — 415. Geogr. 

, position, i. 381. Circumference, 
u 395. 467. Destruction by Titus 
VOL. lU. 


not total, ii. 1 — 3. Rebuilt by 
Adrian, ii. 4 — 9* Made a Patri- 
archate, ii. 24. Taken by 
the Persians, ii. 34. ; by the Mo- 
hammedans, ii. 36. ; by the Cru- 
saders, ii. 60, 61. Statistics, ii, 
80 — 96. Climate, ii. 96 — 100. 
Shut up with the plague, iii. 70 
— 73. Farewell, iii. 75. 

Jews’ place of wailing, i. 349* 
Synagogue, i. 359, 360. Ceme- 
tery, i. 517. Number of Jews, 

ii. 85, 86. War under Adrian, 
ii. 5. Attempt to rebuild the 
temple, ii. I9. Jews in Hebron, 

ii. 446. At Tiberias, iii.^54. 269. 
At Safed, iii. 320. 331, 

Jemreely iii. 163 — 167. Valley of, 

iii. 162. 173. Fountain, iii. l6S. 

167. 

Joppa, now Yafa, iii. 31. 

Jordan, the lower, ii. 255 — 267. 
Upper Jordan, iii. SOI. S09 — 
312. Its sources, iii. 347 — 355. 
Josephus, his topography of Jeru- 
salem, i. 408 — 415. Descr. of 
the Temple, i. 415 — 418. Not 
always trustworthy, i. 415. 
Julias, see Bethsaida of Gaulonitis, 
iii. 308. 

Juniper, “put for the Retem or 
broom-plant, i. 299* 302. 
Justinian erects a convent at Sinai, 

i. 184. 556. ; and a church at Je- 
rusalem, i. 438. His orthodoxy, 

ii. 27. 29. A builder of churches, 
&c., ii. 29. Subdues the Samari- 
tans, iii. 124, 125. 

Juttah^y ii. 180. 628. 


K. 

Kadesh *, ii. 582. 6IO. 662. 
Kanah"^, iii. 384. 

Karnain, app. I68. 

Kedesh of Naphtali, iii. 355. 
Kenathy app. 157- 
Kerioth^y p. 472. 

Kidro> y Valley of, i. 342. ^96-7 
402. ii. 249. Brook, i. 343. 402. 
Kir Moab, ii. 569* 
Kirjath-Jearim*, ii. 384—336. 
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Kishon, River, iii. 228 —23^. Not 
permanent upon the plain, iii. 

— 231. Permanent sources, 
iii. 232. 

Klysrna, Kolzum, i. 69. 

Kolzum, i. 69. 


L. 

Lachishj not at TJm Lakis, ii. 388. 
Laish see Dan, 

Laodicea of Syria, iii. 466. 

Laurie in Palestine, ii. 1 9, 20. 
Lehanoriy Jlfountf iii. 344. 355. 430. 

439* app. I87. Cellars, iii. 440. 
Lebben, soured milk, ii. 308. 427. 

635, 636. 

Lehonah, iii. 90. 

Legio, iii. 156. l67. Probably Me- 
yiddo, iii. 177—180. 230. 
Lentiles, i. 246. ii. 145. 

* Loonies, Riv., iii. 344. 409^ 410. 
Leontopolis, iii. 410. 

Leontopolis in Egypt, i, 37. 

Lepers, i. 359. 118. 

Leuke Kome, ii. 560. 

JLocusts, ,ii. 625. iii. 195. Bird 
which follows them, iii. 195. 
252. 

Lod, see Lydda, * 

Lydda, iii. 49 — 55. 

Lysa i. 277. 


M. 


Mabortha, former name of Neapo- 
lis, iii. 119. 

Magdala, iii. 278. 

Magoras, Riv., iii. 439- 
Mahanaim, app. I66. 

Maina, i. 7^ 8. 

Malatha *, ii. 621. 

Mamre, i. 318. ii. 454. 

Mamortha, see Mabortha. 

Manna, i. IO9. 170. 550. 

Maon*, ii. I 93 -—I 96 . 466. 


Maonites, ii. 572. 

Sfyrah^ bi^r fountain, L 97- 
i ^j^ ^gcyti. 422. 

Maeada^, ii. ^40. ' 


Mearah?, iii. 412. 

Medeba, app. 17O. 

Megiddo *, prob. Legio^ 177 — 
180. Waters of Megiddo, iii. 
179- 230. 

Mehunims, ii. 572. 

Memphis, i. 40. 

Merom, Lake, iii. 356. Comp. 339 
—341. ^ ^ 

Moron *, see Beth Moron, 
Messaloth *, see Arbela, iii. 280, 
Michmash *, ii. 113. 117- Passage 
of Michmash, ii. II6, 

Migron, ii. I49. 

Milestones, Roman, ii. 562. iii. 415. 
432. 

Mill, see Hand-mill. 

Mixpeh*, ii. 143, 144. 

Modin, ii. 328, 329- iii- 30. 
MohaHa, Muweileh, ii. 560. 562, 
Moladnh ii. 621 . 

Monasteries in Palestine, ii. I9, 20. 
Moph, Memphis, i. 40. 
Moreshvth-Gath *, ii. 423. 

Moriah, i. 393. 

Mount Gilead, see Gilead, 

Mount of Olivos, see Olives, 


N. 

NahathcennN, ii. 558. 

Nain, iii. 218. 226. 

Nazareth, iii. 183 - 200. 

NeapoUs, Shechom, iii. 96. 113-^ 

1 36. 

Nebnllat *, iii. 30. 

Nel>o. ii. 306, 307. app. 170. 
Notopha, not Beit Nettif, ii. 344. 
N'etih^, ii. 399* hi. 12, 13. 

Nile, the river, i. 24. 27- 
Niropolis, ii. 363. iii. 30. 66. 
Nimrah, ii. 279* 

Nob *, ii. 149, 150. 

Nohe*, now Beit Nubah, iii. 64. 
Noph, Memphis, i. 40. 


O. 

Oboda *, see Eboda*^ , 

Olives, Mount of, i. 3% 405. 565. 
On, Heliopolis, i. t 
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Onomasticon, i. 375. 

Ophel, i. ^1. 394. 

Ophni fii. 79* 

Ophra *, ii. 124. 

Ornithonpolis? iii. 411. 

Orontes, lliv., iii. 461. app. 54. 144, 
145. 174. 176. 


P. 

PalcBStina, Prim a, Sccunda, Tertia, 
ii. 562, 563. 

PalcRtyrus, iii. 407, 408 
Palmyruy app. 174. 

Panmsy iii. 347, 348. seq. 

Paran, see Pharan, 

Paula at Bethlelioni, i. 20. 

Pe/kiy app. 16.5. 

Pelmiac Nile, i. 76. 549- 
Pentacomia iii. 1 50, 151. 

Petra, ii. 573—580. 653—659- 
Comp. 512 538. 

Peutinger 'Fables, app. 3. 

PharaUj of Sinai, i. 186. 552. 
Pharaoh buys the Egyj)iiaiis, i. 42. 
Phamlltis*, ii. 305. 

Phiala, Lake, iii. 348 — 350. 
Pistacia Teiebintbus, iii. 15. 

Plague in Jeiusalcni^ i. 367. The 
city shut up, iii. 70 — 73. 
Vtatanum * , Plataim, iii. 433. 

Pools ; Upper, i. 353. Lower, i. 
585. Htzekiah’s, i. 487. Sheep- 
pool, see Bethesda, Pool of He- 
bron, ii. 433. 

Vorphurf^on, iii. 431, 432. 
F,s(phin<)H, lower, i. 458. 464. 
Ptolcmais, see Acv(k 


q. 

Quails, not the Kuta, ii. 620. 


H. 

Rahhath Ammon, see Ammon. 
Rahhath Moab, ii. 569. 

RachePs Tomb, i. 32^2. ii. 157. 
Rainy season, early i^nd latter rains, 
ii. 96-100. # 


^43 

Ramah% in Benjamin, ii, 315— 317. 
Ramah of Samuel, not at Neby 
Samwil, ii. 1 41. Not at Ramleh, 

ii. 40. Its probable site, ii. 331 
—334. 

Ramatha, Ramathem, iii, 40. 42. 
Rameses, i. 79* 

Rasa, Cicrasa, i. 275. 

Reem (Unicorn), prob. the buffalo, 

iii. 306. 

Rehoboth, not at lluhaibeh, i. 291. 
Rehobofh of Syria, app. 174. 
Rephaim, Plain, i. 323, 324. ii. 156. 
Rephidim, i. 177, 178. 

Reservoirs, see Pools. 

Rihlah, iii. 4()1. app. 176. 

Rimmon rock, ii. 113. 120. 
Rimmoii of Zebulun, iii. 195. 
Roads, Roman, i. 275. ii. 283. 562. 

iii. 77. 430. 

Royrl, see En-Royd. 

Roman Roads, see Roads. 


S. 


Snrraa app. 157 
Salem, see Shnlem. 

Saif, Valley of, ii. 283. City of, ib** 
Salt, mountain of, ii. 206. 481 — 
485. 

Samaria^ see Seba,sie. 

Samaritans, visit to, iii. 97 — 107. 
Hist, and Literature, iii. 115 — 
134. 

Samson’s fountain, ii. 417- 
Sandals of fish-skin, i. 171. 

Saphir ii. '>70. 

Sarepta, sov Zarephatli. 

Sarip/uea, iii. 15. 

Sritpas, i. 407. hi. 74. 

Scythojfo/is, see Bethshean 
Sebaste, Samaria, iii. 145. 138 — 

149. 

Sepphoris, Dioecesarea, iii. I90. 
201 204. 

Sepulchres, see 'Fombs. Holy Se- 
pulchre, see Holy. 

Serfs of the Convent at Sinai, i. 


199. 55^. 

Shnlem lii. 102. 




Sharon, plain of, iii. 31. 

Sheep, all broad-tailed, and usually 
mingled with goats, ii. 1 69* 180, 

72 ^ ^ 
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Shiloh iii. 84. 86 — 89. 

Shishak on Theban temple, i. 32. 

Shittim-^vfood, ii. 349. 

Shunem, iii. 169. 

Sichem, see NeapoUs. 

Sidon, iii. 415. 417 — 428. 

Siloam, i. 341. 493. 501. 504, 505. 
Irregular flow, i. 505. 

Simonias*, iii. 201. 

Sin, desert of, i. IO6. 177. 

Sinai, plain, i. 131. 13.9. 158. Pre- 
sent extent of the name, i. 140. 
Place of the giving of the law, 
158. 176. Names Sinai and Ho- 
reb, i. 177- 551. 

Sinaitic Inscriptions, see Inscrip- 
tions. 

Sirocco, etymology, i. 305. 

Smyrna, iii. 449. 

Socoh * of the mountains, ii. 195. 

Socoh • of the plain, ii. 343. 349. 

Sodom, apples of, ii. 235. Site and 
overthrow, ii. 6OI, 602. seq. 

Solomon's Pools, i. 321. ii. 164 — 

168 . 

Song of Moses, i. 89* 

South of Judah, ii. 467. 624. 

St. Anne’s Church, i. 344. 

St. George and his church, iii. 49 — 
52. 

St. Sabas, his activity, &c., ii. 26, 
27. iii. 125. 

Succoth, i. 80. iii. 175. 

Suez, i. 66—72. 545. 

Sycaminum, iii. 194. 

Sychar, iii. 118. 

Syra, i. I6. 

Syria Sobal, ii. 565. 


T, 

Taanach, iii. 156, 157. 179* 

Tahor, Mount, iii. 210 — 225. Not 
the place of the Transfiguration, 
iii. 221, 222. Site of a fortified 
city, ibid. 

Tabula Peutingeriana, app. 3. 
aiV 174f. 

TagaSii^um vicus *, ii. 646 — 648. 

Tamyrdoy X) tmouraa, ^iv., iii. 433. 

Tarick^, 263. 


Tekoa, ii. 182 — 184. 

Temple, according to Josephus, i, 
415—418. 

Temple-area ; immense stones, i. 
343. 422.; bevelled, i.423. Arch 
of bridge, i. 424 — 427* Iden- 
tity, 424 — 428. General de- 

scription, i. 418 — 428. Height 
of the ancient porticos, i. 428. 
Extent of the area, i. 430 — 436. 
Subsequent history, i. 436. 

Temples at Wady Musa, ii. 533, 
534. 537. 

Temples on Mount Lebanon, iii. 
441. 

Tents, ii. 180. 201. 307. 

Terebinth, i. 307. hi. 15. 

Thamur*, Thamarn, ii. 616. 622. 
Thamna, iii. 41, 42. 57* 

Thana, or 2Vioana, ii. p. 571. 

Thehea in Egypt, i. 29 — 34. 

Thebez, iii. 1 58. 

Thola^, i. 167. 

'rhreahing, by treading out, ii. 277. 

372. 445. By a sledge, iii, 143. 
Tiberias, Lake of, its scenery, iii. 
253. Fish, iii. 261. Extent, 
stones, volcanic nature, iii. 312. 
314. S, end of the lake, iii. 253. 
Depressions, iii. 2()4. 

Tiberias, City, iii. 253— 273. The . 
Jews, iii. 254. 268. Ancient site^:^*/ 
257. Hot springs and baths, iijp;^; 
258 — 260. Celebrated Jewis|f|| 

school, iii. 269. Mislinali anil 
Talmuds, ibid. V; 

Timiiah *, ii. 343. 

Tirs!(ih ? * iii. 1 58. 

Tombs ; of Absalom, Zechariah, 
ike., i. 349. 517— 522. South of 
Hinnom, i. 523. 567. Of the 
Judges, i. 355. 527. Of Helena, 
called Tombs of the Kings, i. 
355. 538. 569, 570. Of the 
prophets, i. 529* — Tomb of 
Abraham, at Hebron, ii. 436. 
Tombs at Petra, ii. 514 — 535. 
Tomb of Hiram, iii. 385. 

Tophel *, ii. 570. 6OO. 

Tower of Hippicus, i. 453 — 457* 
Of Phasaiilus, Mii|iainne, Pse- 
pliinos, 457, 458. * 

Tradition, ii^nastic^bften legendary 
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, .and of no value, i. 371— 379- 
; ' Native tradition, i. 375, 376. 
Tricomias*, iii. 11, 12. 

Tyre, iii. 392 — 4?08. Fountains, 

Ras el-' Ain, iii. 386 — 390. 
TyropoBon, i. 341. 383. 388. 392. 

494. 

U. 

Ulamah^, iii. 219. 

Unicorn, see Reem. 

Upper Room, iii. 26. 417. 

V. 

Vaults beneath the Temple -area, i. 

44(i_452. 

Via dolorosa, i. 344. 

Virgin's Fountain, i. 341. 348. 498. 
508. 

Virgin's Tomb, i. 346. 

W. 

Water, scarcity around Sinai, i. 
106. No running streams, i. 
128. Supply for Jerusalem, i. 
479* For Tyre, iii. 401. 

Well of Jacob, iii. 107—1 13. 

Well of Nehemiah or Job, i. 354. 

491. 


Wells,* Flocks. 

Wheel- carriages, never practicable 
on the mountains of Judah, i. 
317. 

Winnowing, ii. 277* 371* 446. 


X. 

Xaloth of Josephus, iii. 182. 


Z. 

Zanoalh^, ii. 343. 

Zarephath, Sarepta, iii. 413, 414. 
Zedad^, iii. 461. app. I7I. 173. 
Zehah, ii. 334. 

Zephath^y ii. 592. 616. 

Zephathah^y valley, ii. 365. 

Zidon, see Sidon» 

Zion, cemeteries, i. 337 — 341. 
Buildings, i. 356. Described, i. 
388. Theory of Dr. Clarke, i. 
566. 

Ziph^y ii. 191. 195. 

Ziz^, cliff’, ii. 215. 

Zoar, not Zuweirah, ii. p. 480. 66I. 
Its site east of the Dead Sea, ii. 
481. 648. 

Zophim, see Zuph, 

Zohifi*, ii. 340. 343. 365, iii. 18. 
Zuph, Zopliim, ii. 331. 
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INDEX III. 

PASSSAGES OF SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED. 


Genesis. 

xxi. 14. Haj^ar’s bottle of water on 
her shoulder, i. 342. ii. 16*3. 

xxii. 3. He arose and saddled his 
ass/* iii. 1 1 . 

XXV. 34. Len tiles and pottage, i. 

xxvii. g. seq. Isaac^s savoury meat, 

i. 304. 

xxix. 2, 3. Great stone upon the 
weirs mouth, ii. 188. 
xxxiii. 4. Shalom, now Salim, iii. 
102 . 

xlvii. 18 — 26’. Pharaoh buys the 
Egyptians, i. 42. 

Exodus. 

viii, 27^ 28 [23, 24.] Isiaelitish 

Haj, i. 116’. 

xiv. 1-- 31. Passage of the Red 
Sea, i. 81 86'. 

XV. 25. Sweetening had water, i g8. 
xvii. 8. Amalekites fight with Israel, 

i. i7g. 

Nl MDERS 

xi. 5. Food in Egypt, i. 77- 
xxii. 21 See Gen. xxii. 3. iii. 1 1. 

Deutekonomv. 

i. 1. The Red Sea, Tophel, &c., ii. 

6 ’ 00 . 

xL 10. Watering with the foot, 
i. 542. ,ii. 351. iii. 21. 
xi. 14. JSfaidy and datter rain, iii. 

XXV. 4. il^ox, ii. 77. 

iii. 


JOSHI^A. 

iii. 15. Overflowing of Jordan, ii. 
26 ’ 2 . 

X. 11. Going clown of Beth-horon, 
iii. 5g, 6’0. 

X. 12. Standing still of the sun and 
moon on Gibeon and Ajalon, 
iii. 64. 

Ruth. 

ii. 8. Field of reapers and gleaners, 

ii. 394. 

ii. 14. Parched corn, ii. 3,94. 

ii. i7. Beating out gleanings, ii. 

385. 

iii, 2 14. Watching the threshing- 

floors at night, ii. 445, 446. 

1 Sauifel. I 

xii. 17. Rain in harvest, ii. gg. 
xiv. 4, 5. Jonathan’s adventure witi 

the Philistines, ii. Il6. 
xvii. 1, seq. David and Goliath, ii^; 
350. 

xxii. 2. David and his outlaws, ii. 

200 . 

XXV. 8, g. David's message to Na- 
bal, ii. 200, 201. 

1 Kings. 

xiii. 37. See Gen. xxii. 3. iii. 11. 

xiv. 25. Shishak, i. 32. 

xix. 4, 5. Elijah sleeping under a 
juniper, i. 299. 302. 

2 Kings. 

iii. 11. Pouring water on t|e hands, 

ii. 451. Comp, iii, 
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17. Conduit of the upper pool, 
V: i. 484. 512. 

1 ClIRON. 

Xil 15. See Josh. iii. 15. ii. 262. 

2 Chron. 

xii. 2 — 9* See 1 Kings, xiv, 25. i. 
32. 

Nehkmiah. 

ii. 13 — 15. Night-excursion, i. 474. 
Job. 

xxx. 4. Juniper-roots, i. 299- 
xxxix. Qy 10. Unicorn, iii. 306. 

Psalms. 

Ixv. 13. Pastures clothed with 
flocks, iii. 6. 

cxx. 4. Coals of juniper, i. 299* 
Proverbs. 

xvi. 15. See Deut. xi. 14. ii. 97, 9^. 
XXV. 1. See 1 Sam. xii. 17. h. 99* 

Isaiah. 

vii. 3. See 2 Kings, xviii. 17* i. 

484. 512. 

ix. 1. Way of the sea, iii. 296. 

X. 28 — 32. Api roach of Sennache- 
rib, ii. 149. 

^ xxxvi 2. See 2 Kings, xviii. 17- i. 
f 484.512. 

Jeremiah. 

jwrv. 24. See Deut. xi. 14. ii, 97, 9^* 
XXV. 10. Sound of the mill-stones, 
ii. 181. 

xlviii. 6. Heath, i. e. juniper, ii. 
506. 

xlix. 16. Dwelling in the cleft of 
the rock, ii. 533. 

Ezekiel. 

viii. 8 — 10. Tombs, i. 31. 

Hose a. 

vi. 3. See Deut. xi. 14. ii. 97, 98« 
"Joel. 

ii. 23. See Deut. xi. 14. it. 97, 9fl« 


Nahum. 

iii. 8. The sea” for the Nile, i, 

29. 542. 

Zechariah. 

X. 1. See Deut. xi. 14. ii. 97, 98. 
Matthew. 

iv. 13. Border of Zebulun and 

Naphtali, ii. 288, 289. 

xii, 1. Plucking the ears of grain, 
ii. 192. 201. 

xxi. 7« Garments in place of a sad- 
dle, iii. 11. 

xxi. 8. Strewing garments hi the 
way, ii. l62. 

xxiv. 1, 2. Destruction of the Tem- 
ple, i. 436. 

xxiv. 41. Two grinding at th^Mnill, 
ii. 181. 

Mark. 

ii. 23. See Matt. xii. 1. ii. 192. 201. 
xi. 7* See Matt. xxi. 7. hi. 11. 

xi. 8 See Matt. xxi. 8. ii. I6I. 

xiii. 1, 2. See Matt. xxiv. 1, 2. i. 
436. 

Luke. 

i. 39. A city of Judah, ii. 628. 
iv. 28 — 30. Brow of the hill in Na- 
zareth, hi. 186, 187. 
vi. 1. See Matt. xii. 1. ii. 192. 201. 

vi, 48. Digging deep to lay found- 

ations, iii. 191, 192. 

xii. 54. Cloud out of the west, ii. 

97. 

XV. 16. Husks, iii. 58. 
xvii. 35. See Matt. xxiv. 41. ii, 
181. 

xix. 35. See Matt. xxi. 7. hi. 11. 
xix. 36. See Matt. xxi. 8. ii. I6I. 

John. 

iv. 5. seq. Jacob's well and the wo- 
man of Samaria, iii. 107 — 113 

if 

Acts. 

vii. 16. Patriarchs buried at She- 

chem^ hi. 107. 
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viii. |I6. The desert” near Gaza, 
ih 380. 640. 

iXi 39* XX. 8. Upper chamber, iii, 
V; 26.417. 

xxi. 31^40. Castle" in Jerusa- 
, “ lem,>i. 432. 

2 Corinthians. 

Xi. 32. Ethnarch of Aretas in Da- 
mascus, ii. 560. 


■ ■' * 

■■ ■•/ ■ - Jahes.. '■ 

f- 7. See Dedt. xi. t4. ii. 97, 9^: ^ 

. - 'M... 

^ RBVSnATION. -4 

Ty,*7» Locusts as horsey i. 5Q, 
xviii. 22, 23. &e Jer/ xxv. 10. fi. 
181. 


THE END. 
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